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h  BOYAL  COMMISSION  ON  SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 


^        or  *         / 

Instmotioiui  to  the  Asgistant  CtommiiMtioners 
api>ointed  to  make  Inquiries  in  certain  selected 
Districts  in  England. 


Boyal  CommiflBioii  on  Seoondiury  Education, 
6,  Old  Palace  Yard,  S.W. 

Ik  proceeding  to  difichaige  the  doty  laid  npon  them  of 
inqniring  into  and  rep(Nrting  npon  the  beet  method  of  organising 
Seoondaiy  Education  in  angland,  having  r^;ard  to  existing 
deficiencies,  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  lukve  found  it  necessary 
to  issue  several  sets  of  circulars,  copies  of  which  are  now  put 
into  your  hmds.  Of  these  circulars,  one  set  has  been  addressed 
to  all  Endowed  Secondary  Schools  in  England,  while  others  have 
been  sent  to  all  Seoondaiy  Schools  of  every  kind  in  certain 
selected  districta 

The  information,  chiefly  statistical  in  its  character,  which  tbe 
answers  to  these  circulars  are  expected  to  contain,  will,  however 
complete  in  itself,  be  mainly  a  presentation  of  facts  r^;arding 
each  particular  school,  taken  separately,  and  will,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Commissioners,  require  to  be  supplemented  by  an  inde- 
p^ident  view  of  certain  classes  of  schools,  and  of  their  existing 
relations  with  each  other  and  with  other  educational  agencies  of 
the  same  or  of  a  different  type. 

For  this  reason  amongst  others,  the  Commissioners  have 
decided  to  send  Assistant  Commissioners  into  selected  districts 
to  make  certain  inquiries  upon  the  spot  The  district  assigned 
to  you  for  this  purpose  is . 

Your  duty  will  be  to  inquire  into  and  report  to  the  Com- 
missioners on  the  followinfir  points,  having  regard  to  the 
education  of  both  boys  and  girls : — 

1.  How  far  there  exists  in  your  district  an  overlapping  of  the 
agencies  by  which  Secondaiy  Education  is  snp^ed,  as 
between — 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools ;  and 
Secondary  Schools  and  Local  Universities,  University 
Colleges,  or  Technical  Institutions ; 
and  how  far  Secondary  Schools,  intended  to  be  of  diffe- 
rent types  or  grades,  are,  in  fact,  encroaching  upon  one 
another's  province  or  otherwise  competing  with  one 
another ;  and  what  have  been  the  results  of  such  over- 
lapping or  competition  ? 
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2.  The   extent  to   which  Secondary   Education   is   in    your 

district  now  supplied  by  Proprietary  and  Prirate  (in- 
cluding Preparatory)  Schools,  and  the  effect  upon  the 
growth  and  development  of  such  schools  of  the  existence 
or  state  of  efficiency  of  Endowed  Schools  in  the  same 
neighbourhood. 

3.  What  is  the  actual  working  and  influence  of  the  system  of 

Science  and  Art  grants,  particularly  in  connexion  with 
grants  under  the  Technical  Instruction  and  Local  Tax- 
ation Acts  ?  (You  are  not  required  to  procure  statistics, 
as  these  have  already  been  obtained,  but  may  confine 
yourself  to  an  examination  of  the  practical  effects  of  the 
system.) 

4.  What  are  the  places  in  which  the  supply  of  Secondary 

Education  in  your  district  appears  to  be  most  deficient^ 
and  in  what  type  or  grade  of  Secondary  Education  is 
such  deficiency  most  marked?     (You  will  have  special 
regard  to  the  difficulties  arising  from  sparse  population^  * 

and  want  of  means  of  communication;  and  you  will 
endeavour  to  obtain  and  embody  in  your  report  a  state  • 
ment  of  local  opinion  as  to  the  best  method  of  remedying 
such  deficiencies  as  are  admitted  to  exist.) 
6.  What  are  the  causes  which  have,  in  some  places  in  your 
district,  led  to  the  decay  and  inefficiency  of  Endowed 
Schools,  and  what  steps  can  be  taken  to  deal  with  these 
causes  and  restore  those  schools  to  efficiency  ? 
You  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  main  object  of  the  Commis-  'i 

sion  is  to  propose  measures  of  a  practical  character  for  the 
better  organisation  of  Secondary  Education,  rather  than  to 
irame  an  exhaustive  statement  of  the  existing  supply  or  defi- 
ciency of  Secondary  Schools;  and  your  own  judgment  will 
enable  you  to  decide  what  parts  of  your  district  you  should 
select  for  inquiry  into  particular  points,  what  schools  you  should 
visit,  and  what  other  educational  agencies  you  uhould  study,  in 
order  to  qualify  yourself  to  present  an  adequate  and  trustworthy  -:  ■ 

report  on  the  mattei's  referred  to  you. 

While  the  principal  aim  of  your  mission  will  be  to  collect  facts, 
and  ascertain  the  opinions  of  those  within  your  district  best 
entitled  to  speak,  the  Commissionera  do  not  wish  to  nreclude  you 
from  expressing  any  opinion  of  your  own  which  your  examination 
of  the  facts  may  suggest ;  nor,  though  your  inquiries  should  in 
the  main  be  limited  to  the  points  indicated  above,  would  they 
confine  you  strictly  to  those  limits,  if  it  should  appear  to  you 
necessarj'  for  the  due  performance  of  your  work  thr.t  you  should 
touch  concisely  on  any  other  cognate  educational  topic. 

The  Cviraniissioners  consider  that  your  inquiiy  should  be 
finished  within  two  months,  and  that  you  will  be  able  to  present 
your  report  within  a  month  afterwards. 
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Instructioiis  to  Lady  Assistant  Commissioners. 


It  is  thought  desirable  to  supplement  the  inquiries  to  be 
made  by  Assistant  Commissioners  in  the  selected  districts  by 
some  further  inquiry  on  the  part  of  a  lady  Commissioner,  directed 
to  leading  points  of  difierence  that  may  exist  in  the  educational 
organisation  required  for  girls  as  compared  with  that  required 
for  boy&  Special  attention  is  drawn  to  the  following  points, 
information  bearing  on  which  is  desired : — 

1.  Eodent  and  Character  of   the    demand  for    Secondary 

Ed/acation  for  Oirls. 

(1.)  How  far  have  the  defects  in  the  education  of  girls, 
pointed  out  by  the  Schools  Enquiry  Commission  of  1864*1868, 
been  remedied  ? 

(2.)  How  far  do  girls  from  elementary  schools — 

(a)  demand,  and 

(b)  make  good  use  of,  such  education  as  is  at  present 

provided  ? 

(8.)  In  what  respects,  both  of  number  and  kind,  is  the  present 
supply  of  secondary  schools  for  girls  of  all  classes  deficient  ? 

(4.)  In  what  respects,  if  any,  does  the  Secondary  Education 
required  by  girls  from  the  industrial  classes  differ  from  that 
required  by  boys  from  the  same  classes,  and  in  particular  would 
it  be  proper — 

(a)  to  add  a  technical  side  to  the  ordinary  school  in  each 

grade,  or 

(b)  to  supply  special  schools  with  a  curriculum  leading  up  to 

the  practice  of  the  Home  Arts  and  other  feminine 
industries  ? 
(5.)  In  the  latter  case,  would  the  wants  of  aJl  classes  be  best 
supplied,  or  not,  in  a  single  institution  ? 

(6.)  How  ought  a  system  of  technical  education  for  girls  to  be 
Oi^ganised,  regard  being  had  to  the  varying  wants  of  the  different 
social  strata — 
(a)  in  urban, 
(h)  in  rural  districts  ? 
(7.)  Is   any,  and  what,   distinct    provision  for  scholarships 
required  to  meet  the  special  cii*cumstances  of  girls  1 

(8.)  In  some  districts  the  demand  for  Secondary  Education 
for  girls  seem  to  be  much  smaller  than  it  is  for  boys.  What 
are  the  causes  of  this  smaller  demand  1  Are  they  likely  to  be 
permanent  ? 

2.  Relation  of  Secondary  Education  to  Life-career. 

(1.)  What  becomes  of  the  girls  trained  in  secondary  schools 
of  variousgrades;and  how  far  do  they,  their  parents,  and  their 
teachers  have  regard  to  their  future  career  during  the  «duca« 
tional  course  ? 
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(2.)  Are  there  any  peculiar  difficulties  in  the  adjustment  of 
educational  preparation  to  life-career  in  the  case  of  girls,  and 
what  appear  to  be  the  best  ways  of  meeting  them. 

8.  EchiccUioTial  Orguniaalian. 

(1.)  What  differences  exist  between  the  provision  required  for 
girls  and  that  required  for  boys  in — 

(a)  the  regulations  of  a  school,  and 

(b)  the  organisation  of  a  system  of  schools  ? 

(2.)  How  ought  these  differences  to  be  met  in  the  case  of 
schools  in  which  boys  and  girls  are  taught  in  the  same  classes, 
or  schools  where  they  are  taught  in  classes  kept  distinct  ? 

(3.)  How  does  the  mixture  of  social  classes  work  in  girls 
schools,  especially  in  small  towns  and  country  districts  ? 

(4.)  What  limit  of  age,  if  any,  is  desirable  in  schools  where 
boys  and  girls  are  taught  in  the  same  classes  f 

(6.)  How  can  the  difficulties  which  arise  from  the  fact  that 
parents  often  waver  between  the  three  views  of  the  object  of  a 
girl's  education,  viz. : — 

(a)  Marriage, 

(fi)  Preparation  for  some  employment  or  profession, 

(y)  The  turning  out  of  a  cultivated  mind  and  formed  character, 
be  duly  met  ? 

(6.)  Is  the  problem,  how  to  enable  children  to  pass  through 
the  several  stages  of  education,  easier  or  more  difficult  in  gins' 
schools  than  in  boys'  schools  ? 

4.  Cost  of  EdiukUion. 

(1.)  The  cost  of  education  for  girls  being  assumed  to  be 
less  than  that  for  boys,  how  far  is  this  due  to  insufficient  or 
inferior  equipment  of  girls'  schools,  and  how  far  to  a  lower  scale 
of  payment  to  teachers  ? 

(2.)  Are  their  any  facts  to  show  how  the  smallness  of  assistant 
riustresses'  salaries  affect  the  quality  of  the  education  given  ? 

(8.)  Are  parents  willing  to  pay  as  high  fees  for  girls  as  for 
boys?  If  not,  how  does  their  willingness  in  the  two  cases 
compare  ? 

(4.)  Are  local  authorities  willing  to  contribute  as  much  per 
girl  as  per  boy  in  the  distribution  of  grants  ? 

,  6.  Competition. 

(I.)  How  far  are  girls'  high  schools  suffering  from  the  com- 
petition of  cheaper  schools  ? 

(2.)  It  is  said  that  in  some  places  such  schools  have  so  far 
improved  in  the  education  they  give  as  to  make  it  hopeless  for 
more  expensive  schools  in  the  same  neighbourhood  to  compete 
with  them.     How  far  is  this  true  ? 

6.  In  such  places  is  it  the  case  that  girls'  schools  with  high       ^ 
fees  attract  parents^  for  social  reasons  1  t^ 
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Beport  on  the  System  of  Secondary  Education  in 
the  County  of  Surrey;  by  James  W.  Headlam, 
Esq. 


Sib,  October  4, 1894. 

I  HAVE  the  honour  to  submit  to  you  my  Report  on  the 
Secondary  Education  of  ihe  county  of  Surrey. 

It  is  my  duty  to  acknowledge  the  ready  help  and  co-operation 
which  I  have  received  from  all  whom  I  have  nad  to  consult  or 
to  whom  I  have  applied  for  information.  I  must  especially 
acknowledge  the  great  assistance  which  I  received  from  Mr. 
K  J.  Halsey,  chairman  of  the  Surrey  County  Council,  and  from 
Mr.  H.  Macan,  organising  secretary  to  the  Technical  Education 
Committee ;  they  have  most  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal  the 
very  extensive  information  which  they  possess  on  the  various 
matters  which  I  had  to  investigate. 

I  am,  &c. 
JAMES  WYCLIFFE  HEADLAM. 
The  Secretary, 

Royal  Commission  on  Secondary  Education. 


Report. 
CHAPTER  I. 

That  portion   of  the   ancient   county  of  Surrey  which  lies  General  dcs- 
outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  London  County  Council,  contains  cription  of 
461,230  acres,  and  a  population  of  521,561.     Of  this,  452,218  *^«  '^'^^' 
acres,    and    418,866    persons     belong    to  the    administrative 
county  of  Surrey ;  the  remainder,  viz.,  9,012  acres  and  102,695 
persons,  are  included  in  the  county  borough  of  Croydon. 

The  population  falls  into  two  classes,  suburban  and  rural. 

The  first  includt^s  all  who,  though  they  reside  in  the  county,  (i.)  Suburbatt. 
do  their  work  in  London,  and  also  a  large  number  of  unoccupied 
residents.  They  belong  to  all  classes  of  society.  At  Wimbledon 
is  a  considerable  colony  of  workmen  who  go  into  London  daily. 
At  Croydon,  Sutton,  Richmond,  Barnes,  Mitcham,  Wallington 
are  great  numbers  of  clerks,  tradesmen,  agents,  commercial 
travellers,  &c.  In  nearly  every  part  of  the  county  are  found 
professional  men  and  men  of  business.     All  live  near  to  stations 
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on  the  chief  lines  of  railway.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  very  mobile  ; 
they  are  attached  to  no  particular  town ;  they  take  houses  on  a 
short  lease,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease  often  leave  the 
district  This  class  is  rapidly  increasing ;  they  are  found  not  only 
near  London,  but  even  at  the  extreme  range  of  the  county,  as 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chertsey,  Woking,  and  Oxted.  Not  a 
year  expires  but  large  estates  which  have  hitherto  been  used 
for  agricultural  purposes  are  laid  out  for  building.  Attached  to 
them  are  established  a  large  number  of  tradesmen  and  working 
men  ;  they  are  employed  chiefly  in  the  provision  trades,  building 
occupations,  in  printing  works,  on  the  railways,  as  coachmen 
drivers,  &c.  These  form  the  bulk  of  the  poorer  population  in 
the  suburban  districts.  There  is  nowhere  in  the  county  any 
important  manufacture.  The  boot  factory  at  Croydon  is  now 
being  closed.  There  is,  I  nm  informed,  some  probability  that  large 
railway  works  will  be  established  at  Woking. 

The  population  of  the  purely  suburban  districts,  including 
the  boroughs  of  Croydon,  Kingston,  and  Richmond,  the  towns 
immediately  contiguous  to  these  boroughs  (such  as  Surbiton, 
Merton,  Barnes,  Mortlake,  New  Maiden),  the  urban  districts 
of  Sutton,  Carshalton,  Wimbledon,  with  parts  of  Chertsey  and 
Woking,  is  considerably  more  than  half  the  population  of  the 
whole  county.  This  population  is  contained  in  a  small  area,  but 
within  this  area  is  very  scattered ;  there  are  a  number  of  towns 
varying  in  size  from  2,000  to  30,000,  each  town  stretches  out 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  centre,  and  the  adjoining  towns 
almost  meet.  They  are  all  connected  with  one  another  by 
numerous  lines  of  railway.  The  open  ground  is  occupied  by 
parks,  commons,  pleasure  grounds,  or  market  garden.<i.  Many 
of  the  suburban  class  also  live  in  districts  which  still  remain 
chiefly  rural,  as  at  Bedhill,  Dorking,  and  the  Caterham  district. 
If  we  include  the  unoccupied  residents  there  is  no  part  of  the 
county  in  which  they  are  not  present  in  considerable  numbera 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  survey  that  those  classes  which  require 
an  education  above  that  given  in  the  public  elementary  schools 
bear,  in  this  county  a  much  larger  proportion  to  the  whole 
population  than  is^  the  case  in  most  districts.  This  conclusion 
is  confirmed  by  the  census  return  for  1891 ;  in  the  proportional 
number  of  clerks,  professional  men,  and  business  men,  the 
difference  from  the  adjoining  counties  is  very  great.  This,  while 
it  makes  the  provision  c»f  Secondary  Education  very  important, 
ought  also  to  make  it  easy.  It  will  also  determine  the  kind 
of  schools  which  are  chiefly  required ;  they  will  be  generally 
second  grade  schools  with  a  first  grade  top.  The  age  at  which 
children  will  leave  school  will  be  generally  higher  than  in 
industrial  districts.  Provision  is  required  (independently  of  the 
public  elementary  schools)  for  the  education  from  the  earliest 
age.  The  majority  of  the  pupils  will  come  from  all  the 
different  grades  of  the  middle  class.  There  is  also  no  reason 
why  the  teaching  of  science  should  take  a  more  prominent  place 
than  (in  the  opinion  of  educational  authorities)  belongs  to  it 
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in  a  well  arittnged  modem  school;  for  the  majority  of  the 
pupils  will  not  afterwards  be  employed  in  occupations  in 
which,  as  in  the  productive  industries,  a  special  knowledge  of 
science  is  essential ;  the  best  intellectual  teaching  ought  here  to 
be  the  only  thing  regarded.  The  schools  ought  generally  to  take 
the  form  of  first  grade  modem  schools ;  in  some  selected  schools, 
however,  a  classical  grade  ought  to  be  added. 

The  OTeat  difficulty  that  will  be  met  with  13  (he  very  strong 
social  distinction  between  the  residential  and  villa  populations 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  local  population  on  the  other.  1  his 
difficulty  is  the  more  serious,  because  it  is  not  one  of  wealth.  It 
often  happens  that  those  who  do  not  desire  to  send  their 
children  to  those  schools  which  arc  used  by  the  local  tradesmen, 
are  themselves  less  eerily  able  to  afford  to  pay  high  fees,  and 
are  obliged,  therefore,  to  use  cheap  private  schools,  which  are 
not  always  very  efficient.  This  could,  however,  probably  be 
overcome  if  really  good  schools  were  established,  and  if  class 
distinctions  were  absolutely  ignored  by  the  managers. 

Owing  to  the  great  extension  of  the  suburban  population,  (iL)  BanJ 
the  importance  of  agriculture  to  the  county  is  certainly  di-  ^Uttricts. 
minishing.  All  who  are  able  to  speak  with  knowledge  tell  me 
of  the  almost  complete  extinction  of  the  farmer  and  yc  man  class. 
This  is  the  case  not  only  in  the  purely  suburban  districts,  but  also 
in  the  more  remote  paits  of  the  county.  Much  land  is  occupied 
by  large  private  houses^  to  each  of  which  are  attached  peurks, 
woods,  or  gardens.  Some  is  farmed  by  the  landlords  ihemselves, 
probably  as  much  for  pleasure  as  for  profit.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  towns  much  is  used  for  market  and  nursery 
gardening.  Large  institutions,  asylums,  schools  and  hospitals,  are 
removed  from  London,  each  occupies  a  large  extent  of  ground, 
and  gives  employment  to  a  considerable  number  of  people. 
There  is  also  an  exceptionally  large  amount  of  common  and 
waste  land.  The  census  returns  give  the  total  number  of  what 
may  be  called  the  farmer  class,  including  bailiffs  and  farmers' 
sons  engaged  in  agriculture,  at  just  under  2,000 ;  the  total 
number  of  agricultural  labourers  at  about  13,000 ;  those 
engaged  in  gardens  amount  to  nearly  12,000.*     In  Kent,  which 

*  In  the  registration  county,  out  of  a^total  nnmber  of  204,527  males  there  are  over 
20,000  who  belong  to  profesfions  in  irhich  some  form  of  higher  education  is 
neceMBty,  and  this  does  not  include  local  tradesmen  or  9,000  "  unoccupied."  There 
aze  over  1 ,000  GoTemment  ofBcials  and  clerks,  5,594  common  clerks,  nearly  6,000 
othera  engaged  in  business  as  brokers,  auctioneers,  bank  officials,  &c.  All  engaged 
in  agriculture  are  about  15,500,  of  irhom  2,000  belong  to  the  farming  class.  These 
are  nearly  equalled  by  the  gardeners  who  number  12,000.  Food  trades  account  for 
nearly  13,000.  Other  industrial  occupations  60,000,  of  whom  18,(i00  are  engaged 
m  bouding  trades,  14,000  as  labourers,  and  22,500  ir  connexion  with  yarious  forms 
of  conyeyance. 

The  most  striking  of  these  figures,  apart  from  the  large  number  of  the  middle 
clasf,  is  the  fact  that  the  number  employed  in  gardens  nearly  equals  that  of  the 
agricultural  labourers.  From  the  educational  point  of  view  this  is  of  most  import- 
ance, for  the  common  experience  seems  to  be  that  many  of  the  gardeners  are 
exceptionally  intelligent.  In  the  evening  classes  they  are  among  the  most  satisfactory 
pnpils.    They  arc  much  easier  to  deal  with  than  agricultural  labourers. 
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has  twice  the  acreage  and  where  th6  population  is  half  as  large 
again,  the  farmers  are  over  6,000  in  number ;  in  Sussex,  which 
has  about  the  same  population  as  Surrey,  they  are  over  5,000. 
As  an  illustration  of  the  causes  which  lead  to  the  extinction  of 
this  class,  I  may  mention  that  in  the  more  remote  parts  of 
the  county  one  may  see  farmhouses,  which  a  few  years  ago 
were  occupied  by  working  farmers,  converted  into  gentlemen's 
residences.  To  quote  from  a  letter  of  one  who  knows  the  county 
well :  "  The  number  of  farmers  has,  no  doubt,  very  much 
"  decreased  in  the  county,  and  those  who  remain  are  of  a  much 
"  less  substantial  type  than  formerly,  and  no  special  provision 
"  for  them  would  seem  to  be  required.  The  county  is  becoming 
'*  gradually  more  suburban,  and  what  the  auctioneers  call  its 
"  amenity  is  fast  turning  it  into  a  district  of  villas,  all  with 
"  more  or  less  land  attached,  and  of  public  institutions." 

The  education  of  the  farming  class  is  therefore  ceasing  to  be 
a  matter  of  pressing  urgency.  Of  those  who  remain  many  are 
very  poor,  and  hold  only  so  much  land  as  they  caii  work 
themselves.  They  use  the  elementary  schools.  A  considerable 
number  are  within  easy  reach  of  those  towns  in  which  there  are, 
or  ought  to  be,  good  secondaiy  schools,  e.g.,  Guildford,  Reigate, 
Famham,  Dorking,  Epsom,  and  the  thick  network  of  railways  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  county,  gives  many  an  opportunity 
of  reaching  schools  which  is  not  available  to  the  farmers  of 
purely  agricultural  counties.  For  some  the  natural  educational 
centres  are  the  towns  of  East  Grinstead  and  Horsham,  in  Sussex. 
There  remain  a  few  who  will  always  be  out  of  reach  of  any 
day  secondary  school ;  of  these  I  will  speak  later ;  but  if  any 
special  provision  were  made  for  their  education,  it  would  have 
to  be  in  connexion  with  the  adjacent  counties,  in  which 
agriculture  is  the  predominant  occupation.* 

In  the  centre  of  the  agricultural  disticts  are  the  towns  of 
Guildford,  Famham,  Dorking,  Reigate,  and  Godalming.  Even 
in  these  is  a  large  resident  population,  which  is  constantly 
increasing. 

FroTiBionof  We  can    now  turn  to  the   present  provision  of   education. 

edneatioD.         In  doing  so  we  can  omit  a  large  number  of  institutions  which, 

though  situated  in  the  county,  have  no  local  connexion,  e.g.,  the 
Congregational  School,  at  Caterham ;  St.  Anne's  Asylum,  at 
Red  Hill ;  the  Charterhouse  School,  at  Godalming ;  the  Royal 
Medical  College,  at  Epsom ;  St.  John's  College,  at  Leatherhead. 
These  two  latter  receive  a  few  day  boys,  but  the  arrangements 
are  not  specially  adapted  for  this  purpose. 


*  A  careful  study  of  the  map  will  show  how  conveniently  situated  arc  those 
towns  in  which  there  are  schools.  They  are  all  ini{K)rtant  railway  centres,  and 
can  consequently  draw  from  a  considerable  area.  By  the  use  of  bicycles  many 
boys  who  do  not  live  near  a  station,  would  f^et  in  to  them.  The  most  purely  rural 
districts  are  Hambledon  in  the  south  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Cobham  :  both 
are  crossed  by  lines  of  railway  connecting  Guildford  with  Horsham  and  Surbiton. 
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f^,,l-.r~^>  .  ^ 

» 

Boys.        ( 

UNIVEn'SII  y) 

V 

0^      ^*          »        ^ 

Endowments. 

Numbers. 

Fees. 

Kingston-mi-Thjunes  : 

£    s. 

d. 

£    «.    d. 

Gnunmar  School 

•• 

873    4 

4 

140 

19  19    0 

Tiffin's  School 

. 

275  17 

10 

800 

4  10    0 

Croydon  : 

Archbishop     Whitgiff  s      Grammar 

1,500    0 

0 

350 

16     0    0 

School. 

ArcJibishop  Whitgift's  Middle  School 

400    0 

0 

850 

6  15    0 

Goildford : 

Grammar  School 

- 

176  18 

0 

100 

8     0     0 

•        • 

to 

r 

12     0     0 

Archbishop  Abbott's  School  - 

. 

150    0 

0 

80 

3     0     0 

Beigate  : 

Grammar  School 

. 

317     1 

8 

80 

8  12     0 

Famham : 

Grammar  School 

. 

8     0 

0 

70 

8    8     9 

Dorkii^  : 

Hurh  School  - 
Cranteigh  : 

- 

— 

50 

— 

Soeondary  County  School 

300 

45     0     0 
(boarders). 

There  is  a  Roman  Catholic  [school  lately  founded  at  Wimbledon,  which  has  now 
about  50  boys. 


Girls. 


Endowments. 

Numbers. 

Fees. 

£    s.    d. 

a    9,    d. 

1  jngston-on-Thames : 

TMBn's  School-          -           -            - 

275  17  10 

800 

4  10    0 

WraibledoB : 

Public  Day  School  Company  - 

^■^ 

300 

9     9     0 

CO 
15  15     0 

Sutton: 

Pabiic  Day  i  School  Company  - 

.1*. 

170 

>» 

Croydon  : 

Public  Day  School  Company  - 

— 

280 

»» 

Smbiton  : 

Church    of    England    High   School 

«— 

150 

6     6     0 

Company. 

.    to 

18  18     0 

Guildford: 

Church    of    England    High    School 

— 

100 

n 

Company. 

Richmond : 

Church   of  England   High     School 

.^ 

85 

n 

Company. 

Beigate  : 

Church    of  England    High    School 

— 

70 

n 

Company. 

Carshalton  : 

Church  of  England  High  School 

— 

60 

6  6     0 
to 

7  10     0 
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• 

Endowments. 

Nambers. 

Fees. 

Brasiley : 

£    a.     d. 

St  Katherine'8  College 

— 

87* 

13  10    0 

■ 

(day  pupils)* 

r 

39    0    0 

-                       <« 

(boarders). 

Croydon : 

Old  Palace  Schools    - 

— 

160 

2    0    0 

Satton  : 

Kindergarten  Preparatory  School 

-^ 

40 

6    0    O 

*  €5  boarders ;  22  day  pn)>ils. 
There  are  Convent  schools  at  Croydon,  Carshalton,  and  Wimbledon. 

All  these  schools  are  in  a  state  of  efficiency,  there  is  none 
which  is  not  doing  useful  work.  Nearly  all  the  endowed  schools 
have  been  reorganised  within  the  last  20  years,  and  the  con- 
dition of  most  of  them  is  materially  altered  from  what  it  was 
at  the  time  of  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission. 

Croydon. 

The  two  important  schools  under  Archbishop  Whitgift's 
Foundation  are  very  prosperous ;  they  appear  to  give  all  the 
opportunities  for  education  to  boys  that  can  be  required.  The 
buildings  of  the  Middle  School  are  small  for  the  work,  but 
there  is,  I  am  informed,  a  proposal  now  before  the  governors 
for  the  erection  of  new  buildings.  These  would  probably  in- 
clude a  laboratory;  at  present  the  boys  have  to  use  the 
laboratory  of  the  Polytechnic,  which  is  only  a  few  yards  distant. 
There  are  scholarships  tenable  at  the  Whitgift  Middle  School 
from  the  elementary  schools,  and  at  the  Grammar  School  from 
the  Middle  School.  These  are  supplied  by  the  funds  of  the 
foundation  and  by  another  charity ;  no  money  is  spent  by  the 
town  council  on  this.  An  increase  in  the  number  of  those 
Bcholarsbips  appears  to  be  desiraUe.  T  notice  this  year  that 
there  were  76  candidates  for  19  scholarships  at  the  Middle  School. 
Some  of  the  money  now  spent  on  other  non-educational  purposes 
might  well  be  used  for  increasing  the  number  of  these  scholarshipa 

The  "  Old  Palace  School "  is  a  higher  grade  vohmtary  public 
elementary  school,  under  the  management  of  the  Church  Exten- 
sion Association.  The  school  in  carried  on  in  the  interesting 
and  extensive  buildings  of  the  Old  Palace  of  the  Archbishops. 
The  children  are  generally  the  daughters  of  the  lower  middle 
class,  tradesmen,  agents,  travellers,  &c.,  but  among  them  are  a 
few  daughters  of  professional  men.  This  school  clearly  meets  a 
great  want,  for  in  the  town  there  is  no  other  public  school  for 
girls  between  the  High  School  and  the  elementary  schools.  In  a 
town  like  Croydon,  a  school  of  this  kind,  answering  to  the 
Whitgift  Middle  School,  is  most  useful.  A  proposal  was  made  a 
few  years  ago  to  use  the  endowments  of  the  Archbishop  Tenison's 
School  for  this  purpose ;  this  is  at  present  a  public  elementary 
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school.  Although  it  was  supported  by  the  8(*hool  board,  this 
proposal  has  not  yet  been  carried  out.  It  has  been  also  suggested 
that  a  girls'  school  should  be  established  under  the  Whitgift 
Foundation,  but  the  income  available  did  not  appear  to  be 
sufficient  for  the  purpose  without  unduly  crippling  the  boys' 
school.  It  is  to  be  desired  that  a  school  should  be  founded  either 
by  the  use  of  endowments  or  by  the  money  at  the  disposal  of  the 
town  council,  or  by  both  together. 

Kingstonron-Tha/mes, 

The  two  Tiffins'  Schools  are  in  a  state  of  high  efficiency; 
they  afford,  according  to  all  accounts,  a  thoroughly  good  educa- 
tion to  girls  and  boys  of  the  middle  class.  1  he  buildings  are 
no  longer  large  enough,  but  thcT  trustees  are  going  to  build  a 
new  school  for  the  girls,  so  that  the  boys  will  have  the  use  of  the 
girls'  class-rooms  as  well  as  those  that  they  now  occupy.  These 
schools  with  the  High  School  and  the  Grammar  School,  ought  to 
give  1)11  the  education  that  is  required  for  this  district. 

The  work  done  by  the  Grammar  School  requires  more  con- 
sideration ;  it  ought,  I  think,  to  take  a  more  deKnite  position  as 
a  first  grade  school  than  it  now  doea  On  this  matter  I  shall 
speak  at  length  below. 

Kingston  supplies  Surbiton,  New  Maiden,  Hampton  and 
Hampton  Wick,  Thames  Ditton,  Teddington ;  many  children 
come  from  Middlesex ;  many  from  Richmond,  Wimbledon,  and 
even  further  distances  This  supply  will  be  cut  off  when  schools 
are  founded  in  these  towns,  where  they  are  much  wanted.  It 
would  be  an  advantage,  I  think,  to  the  school  if  fewer  boys  came 
from  a  distance.  More  vigour  in  games  would  be  shown,  and  the 
moral  influence  of  the  school  be  greater. 

Oif4Mford. 

The  two  endowed  schools  in  this  town  have  no  connexion 
with  one  another.  When  the  Charity  Commissioners  prepared 
a  scheme  for  i  e-organising  the  Grammar  School,  a  proposal  was 
made  for  amalgamating  the  two  schools;  this  excited  great 
opposition,  and  there  is  plenty  of  work  for  both. 

The  Grammar  School,  since  its  re-organisation,  has  been  made, 
what  in  the  old  dajs  it  was  not,  a  school  available  for  the  sons 
of  tradesmen  in  the  town.  The  school  buildings,  which  are  old, 
have  been  altered,  with  much  judgment,  so  as  to  be  made  suitable ; 
there  is  a  great  want  of  a  playgiound  belonging  to  the  school. 
By  the  help  of  the  county  council  a  good  laboratory  has  been 
built.  The  school  is  now  very  popular  in  the  town,  it  is 
regularly  used  by  the  leading  tradesmen,  and  all  seem  to  take 
great  interest  in  it  and  to  be  proud  of  it.  Not  mcmy  sons  of  the 
professional  classes  use  the  school.  It  ought  to  be  an  object  of 
the  governors  to  raise  the  standard  of  instruction^  so  as  to  make 
the  school  more  useful  for  the  sons  of  poorer  professional  men, 
who  cannot  afford  to  send  their  sons  away  to  school.    This  could 
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be  done  without  in  the  least  impairing  the  usefulness  of  the 
school  for  tlie  tradespeople. 

The  Archbishop  Abbott's  School  has  not  been  re-organised 
since  1855 ;  it  taJies  the  place  of  a  higher  grade  elementary 
school ;  it  is  not  under  GoYemment  inspection.  There  are  35 
free  scholars.  The  school  is  chiefly  used  by  superior  artisans. 
The  school  is  full,  and  I  am  informed  that  candidates  for 
admission  have  to  be  refused.  It  would  be  an  advantage  if  the 
benefit  of  the  foundation  could  be  extended  to  girls,  for  whom 
there  is  no  intermediate  school  The  whole  scheme,  in  fact, 
requires  reconsideration,  it  was  drawn  uj)  before  the  Education 
Act  of  1870,  and  before  the  Grammar  School  had  been  made 
useful  for  the  town.  It  would,  I  think,  be  of  more  use,  taking 
into  consideration  the  small  size  of  the  town  and  the  smallness 
of  the  endowment,  if  it  was  made  a  regular  Higher  Grade  school, 
to  which  children  of  both  sexes  could  be  drafted  after  they 
had  completed  the  regular  course  in  the  elementary  schools.  It 
would  thus  form  a  proper  continuation  to  the  elementary 
schools,  for  those  children  whose  parents  could  afford  the  fees 
and  did  not  at  once  require  their  children  to  go  to  work.  The 
free  places  would  be  of  great  use  to  promising  children  of 
poorer  parents. 

Reigate. 

This  school  has  been  reorganised  under  a  scheme  of  the 
Charity  Commission,  so  arranged  as  to  put  a  good  education 
within  the  reach  of  the  town.  This  is  now  done.  It  is, 
however,  so  I  am  informed,  not  so  well  supported  in  the  town 
as  might  have  been  expected.  Of  the  90  boys  there  are  about 
15  boarders,  13  foundation  scholars  and  other  county  council 
scholars.  A  few  of  the  boys  go  away  afterwards  to  the  large 
public  schools ;  the  boys  belong  to  all  classes.  There  are 
private  schools  at  Redhill,  and  boys  go  up  to  London  to  school. 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  anything  in  the  management  of  the 
school,  or  in  the  instruction  given,  to  justify  or  explain  any 
discontent  with  it.  The  numbers,  however,  are  not  as  large  as 
they  ought  to  be  in  a  town  with  a  population  of  24,000, 
especially  as  there  is  no  school  to  compete  with  it,  except 
private  schools,  and  as  nearly  all  the  Scholars  come  from  public 
elementary  schools.  The  High  School,  also,  is  making  its  way 
slowly. 

Farnham. 

The  endowment  of  this  school  is  only  a  nominal  sum.  It  was 
for  a  long  time  carried  on  almost  as  a  private  school  by  the 
present  master  with  much  success.  The  county  council  have 
now  supplied  the  money  for  new  buildings,  and  given  in  other 
ways  great  help  to  it.  It  appears  to  give  the  education  that  is 
required  to  the  tradesmen  in  the  town  and  to  the  farmers  of  the 
immediate  neighbourhood.     Owing  to  the  hop  industry  farming 
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18  here  a  more  important  occupation  than  in  other  parts  of  the 
county. 

There  is  much  want  of  a  girls'  school  of  similar  grade.  There 
is  not  a  large  enough  wealthy  population  to  cause  any 
demand  for  a  first  grade  secondary  school.  Schools  are 
probably  wanted  at  Aldershot,  which,  though  in  another  county, 
is  close  to  Famham  ;  apparently  not  many  boys  come  to 
Famham  School  from  Aldershot  though  many  come  greater 
distances. 

Dorking. 

The  school  at  Dorking  was  originally  a  private  school,  but  the 
headmaster  received  a  guarantee  from  liord  Ashcombe  that  his 
income  should  not  fall  below  a  fixed  sum.  The  school  was 
carried  on  at  first  with  some  difficulty.  It  is  now  housed  in 
a  large  building  which  was  originally  intended  for  a  work- 
men's institute.  This  seems  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  a 
school ;  the  rooms  are  large,  well  lighted,  and  airy ;  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  an  ample  yard,  and  it  is  close  to  a  public  common 
which  is  used  for  school  games.  The  support  of  the  county 
council  has  greatly  strengthened  the  school. 

The  general  opinion  seems  to  be  that  no  further  school  is 
required  at  Dorking,  and  that  a  girls'  school  would  not  succeed 
there.  There  is  no  education  for  girls  except  that  given  in  private 
schoola  The  town  is  small  and  the  social  distinctions  are  very 
strong,  not  only  between  the  residents  and  tradesmen,  but  also 
between  different  classes  of  tradesmen.  The  High  School  is  only 
making  its  way  slowly.  A  school  for  girls  will  be  wanted  here 
eventually,  but  it  would  not  be  wise  to  establish  any  before 
there  is  more  desire  expressed. 

Carshalton. 

The  history  of  the  school  at  Carshalton  is  similar  to  that  at 
Dorking.  It  was  governed  by  a  local  committee,  and  carried 
on  at  a  loss.  It  is  now  to  be  supported  by  the  county  council, 
removed  to  Wallington,  and  enlarged. 

Many  of  these  schools   receive  considerable  assistance  from  Comity  council 
the  technical  education  committee  of  the  Surrey  County  Council.  "*' 
An  account  of  this  has  been  already  given  to  the  Commission. 
Shortly  stated,  the  help  takes  the  following  forms : — 

1,  Building  grants  at  Famham. 

2.  Grants  for   laboratories  at  Beigate,  Guildford  Grammar 

School,  the  Tiffin's  Schools,  Dorking  and  Famham. 
8.  The  salary  of  a  science  master. 
4.  The  provision  of  the  sei'vices  of  two  visiting  masters  for 

modem  languagea 
The  effect  of  this  help  has  been  extremely  valuable,  especially 
in   schools  like    that  at    Dorking  and  Famham,  which   had 
little  or  no  endowment.     In  the  other  schools,  also,  every  one 
is  agreed  that  the  help  has  been  of  great  service. 
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The  conditions  on  which  it  is  given  are  also  advantageous  to 
the  sebools  ;  they  are : — 

(1.)  That  representatives  of  the  county  council  have  a  seat  on 
the  governing  body.     This  in  itself  is  a  great  gain ; 
it  gives,  what  is   much   wanted,  variety  to  the  com- 
position of  the  governing  body,  and  the  new  governors 
are  likely  to  be  a  support  to  the  headmaster. 
(2.)  That    the  county  council    scholars  be  received   in  the 
schools.     This,  too,  is  on  the  whole  an  advantage  to 
them ;   the    addition   in    numbers  is   important  and 
useful,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  veiy  serious  difficulty 
in  arranging  the  work  of  the  scholars. 
(3.)  The  county  council  has  the  right  of  inspection.      This 
power  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  .some  public  body 
which    is    directly  concerned    with    the    whole    of 
Secondary  Education^  and  not  only  of  the  commercial 
and  technical  subjects. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  county  council  do  now  act  as  a 
board  of  Secondary  Education  for  the  county,  and  their  grants 
are   always  made    in   such   a  way  as    to   help   the    general 
efficiency  of  the  school.     Owing  to  the  care  with  which  the 
work  is  done,  no  ill  results  have  hitherto  arisen  from  the  present 
rather  anomaJous  system. 

The  arrangement  by  which  the  visiting  masters  of  the  county 
council  help  in  the  teaching  of  modem  languages  is  not  so 
satisfactory.  Their  position  is  anomalous  :  they  are  appointed 
and  paid  by  the  county  council ;  though  they  give  lessons  in  the 
schools  they  are  no  part  of  the  regular  staff.  It  is  easy  to 
perceive  that  serious  inconvenience  might  arise  from  this ;  at 
present  it  has  been  averted  by  the  general  good  will  which 
prevails,  but  the  arrangement  is  not  one  that  would  be  satis- 
factory for  a  permanency.  If  the  income  of  the  schools  will  not 
allow  the  payment  of  a  sufficient  salary  to  supply  first-rate 
teaching  in  their  subjects,  it  is  indeed  most  important  that  this 
shotild  be  remedied.  In  schools  in  which,  as  in  these,  the  study 
of  classical  literature  and  language  is  not  advanced,  it  is  quite 
essential  that  the  modem  language  teaching  should  be  the  very 
best  that  can  be  given,  but  this  can  only  be  done  by  having  a 
permanent  first-rate  master  on  the  staff.  Lectures  given  once 
or  twice  a  week  by  teachers  whose  work  is  in  no  oiganic  con- 
nexion with  the  prepaj:a.tion  in  the  lower  forms  cannot  be  more 
than  a  makeshift.  The  present  arrangement  is  owing  to  want 
of  funds;  the  necessity  for  it  shows  now  much  some  of  these 
schools  suffer  by  their  small  resources.  The  visiting  masters 
have  also  on  their  hands  the  whole  education  in  modem  languages 
given  in  the  technical  classes  ;  the  staff  is  certainly  insufficient 
for  the  two  purposes. 
Ktw  Mhooli.         The  county  council  have  also  plans  for  the  establishment  of 

new  schools  for  boys  at  Richmond^  at  Merton  (for  Wimbledon), 
at  Egham,  Chertsey,  and  Sutton.  These  schools  will  go  a  long 
way  towards  meeting  the  very  serious  deficiency  of  education 
that  there  now  is.    The  funds  available  are  partly  the  contribu- 
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tion  of  the  county  council  for  building  and  maintenance,  partly 
contributions  of  the  local  authorities,  as  at  Richmond,  and  partly 
charities  now  used  for  other  purposes,  as  at  Merton,  Egham,  and 
Chertsey.  So  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  the  work  is  l^ing  done 
with  skill,  vigour,  and  discretion ;  the  county  council  seems 
perfectly  able  to  cope  with  the  problem  here.  On  the  other 
^  hand,  it  is  certainly  undesirable   that  the  duty  of  founding 

secondary  schools  should  rest  with  a  body  whose  primary 
duty  is  tiie  provision  of  technical  education ;  in  Surrey  secondary 
education  is  much  more  important  than  technical,  and  it  would 
be  much  to  be  regretted  that  people  should  get  into  the  way  of 
thinking  that  this  general  training  was  an  accidental  appendage 
to  instruction  in  natural  science,  mechanics,  or  ^^  commercial," 
French  and  German.  The  council  itself  appears  to  be  doing  its 
best  to  overcome  the  difficulty  of  the  situation  in  which  it  is 
placed,  but  there  cannot  be  any  security  that  the  present  broad  and 
generous  policy  will  be  continued  so  long  as  the  present  legal 
restrictions  as  to  disposition  of  the  money  are  maintained. 

It  follows  from  this  examination  that  there  is  no  place  in  OO.OTer- 
whieh  Higher  Qrade  elementary  schools  or  university  colleges  "P^"** 
compete  with  secondary  schools.    There  is  only  one  Higher  Grade . 
school,  and  no  university  college.      Higher  education  is  naturally 
provided  by  London  institutions  and  the  HoUoway  College  for 
Girls. 

The  present  supply  of  public  day  Secondary  £!ducation  for  (2.)Dedoieiio7^ 
boys  does  not  accommodate  more  than  1,500.  Of  this  accommo- 
dation more  than  1,000  is  situated  in  the  two  towns  of  Crojdon 
and  Kingston.  A  considerable  number  of  the  boys  at  Kingston 
come  from  the  nei^bouring  county  of  Middlesex,  where  there  are 
no  good  schools,  ^oys  go  to  Croydon  from  the  neighbouring 
towns,  e,g,,  Sutton  and  Kpsom,  but  it  is  not  certain  that  this 
accommodation  will  always  be  open ;  for  a  clause  in  the  scheme 
under  which  the  schools  are  worked  orders  that  if  the  schools 
are  full  Croydon  boys  have  the  first  claims  to  admission.  Ilie 
Middle  School  is  now  more  than  full,  and  the  Grammar  School 
almost  full.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  at  present  there  are 
schools  available  for  only  a  very  small  minority  of  the  residents 
in  the  county. 

This  deficiency  will  be  to  a  great  extent  remedied  when  the  0*^«'  •▼likbla 
county  council  schools  are  established.  rewurces. 

This  deficiency  is  made  good  at  present  in  several  ways  : — 
(1.)  A   considerable  number  of  boys  go  to  the  elementary  (i.)  Blemen- 

schools  who  would  probably  avail  themselves  of  higher  *W7  schools. 

schools  if  they  were  there, 
f 2.)  The  richer  residents  send  their  sons  to  the  large  public  (3.)  Large 

schools   and   to  the  expensive  private  schools  which  public  schools. 

prepare  boys  for  public  schools. 
(3.)  A  very  large  number  of  boys  go  into  London,  to  Oulwich  (3,)  Londoa 

College,  King's  College,  St.  Paul's  School,  the  Merchant  schools. 

Taylors'  School,  the  City  of  London  School,  and  the 

Emmanuel  Schools  at  Wandsworth.       These  schools 

really  supply,  to  a  great  extent,  the  wants  of  many 
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of  the  inhabitants  of  Bichmond,  Mortlake,  Wimbledon 
and  the  other  nearer  suburba  Boys  also  go  from  a 
greater  distance,  as  from  Bed  Hill,  but  in  much  smaller 
numbers.  Many  of  the  parents  who  send  their  children 
to  London  would  probably  be  glad  to  save  the  expense 
and  time  spent  on  the  railway  journey.  The  high 
reputations  of  these  schools  wiU,  however,  always 
cause  them  to  be  used  by  a  considerable  number.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Emmanuel  Schools,  at  Wandsworth, 
these  school  do  not  meet  the  wants  of  the  poorer 
members  of  the  middle  class ;  to  them  the  expense  of 
the  railway  journey  would  also  be  almost  prohibitive. 

Generally  speaking,  it  cannot  be  considered  a  satisfactory  plan 
that  boys  should  go  in  from  the  country  to  schools  such  as 
King's  College  or  Westminster,  which  are  situated  in  the  heart 
of  the  town. 

Schools  in  a  position  like  St.  Paul's  and  Dulwich  College  seem 
to  meet  the  wants  better,  for  they  are  equally  accessible  from 
the  town  and  country.  If  there  was  a  school  of  this  kind  at 
Wimbledon  it  would  almost  entirely  meet  one  of  the  chief 
deficiencies  to  which  I  shall  have  to  call  attention,  viz.,  that  of 
first  grade  schools. 

(4.)  Private  A  very  large  number  go  to  private  schools. 

•^^"^^  It  is  difficiUt  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  exact  numbers.     For 

boys  under  12  years  of  age  they  have,  in  most  places,  almost  a 
complete  monopoly ;  above  the  age  of  12  the  numbers  decrease 
rapidly,  and  few  boys  over  16  would  be  found  in  a  private 
school. 

In  Kingston-on-Thames  and  Surbitoii  I  have  the  names  of 
nearly  30  private  schools:  of  these  13  are  for  boys;  yet 
Kingston  is  the  one  district  where  the  supply  of  higher  education 
is  adequate,  and  a  large  number  of  schools  have  lately  been  closed 
there.  Most  of  the  schools  here  are  smaJl,  and  the  majority 
are  for  quite  young  boys.  In  a  tovm  such  as  Godalming  or 
Woking,  nearly  all  the  boys  who  receive  any  Secondary  Educa- 
tion have  it  in  a  private  school :  at  Sutton,  besides  smaller  ones, 
there  are  two  important  private  schools,  which,  together,  have 
over  100  boys;  at  Epsom  there  are  several  small  schools. 
Guildford  has  a  private  school,  receiving  boarders,  which 
competes  with  the  Grammar  School.  Wimbledon  and  Richmond 
support  a  large  number ;  one  master  is  just  building  new  premises 
to  accommodate  200  boys. 

Of  the  private  schools  we  may  notice  several  varieties : — 
(1.)  Expensive  schools  which  prepare  for  the  public 
schools;  these  are  generally  boarding  schools,  and 
do  not  depend  on  the  local  connexion. 
(2.)  There  are  a  few  well-established  schools,  receiving  both 
boarders  and  day  boys,  which  give  what  is  called  a 
commercial  education;  the  ages  of  the  boys  vary 
from  8  to  16.  Some  of  them  have  extensive  buildings 
and  playgrounds ;  they  prepare  boys  for  the  examina- 
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tions  of  the    College    of    Preceptors,    the   Oxford 
and   Cambridge   Local    Examinations,  and  the   ex- 
aminations which  boys  have  to  pass  if  they  wish  to 
be  solicitors,  architects,  &c.     Some  of  them  profess 
not    to   receive    sons   of   tradesmen,    others  admit 
all     The  boarders,  as  a  rule,  come  from  the  district 
These    schools  would  probably  be   ruined    by    the 
universal    establishment  of  good  public  secondary 
schools.     In  some  cases  they  are  now  doing  very 
useful  work,  for  they  give  the  only  opportunity  of 
education  to  boys  who  would  otherwise  have  to  go  to 
veiy  small  schoola 
(3.)  A  lai^  number    of  schools  are  held  by  certificated 
teachers    who    formerly   were    engaged    in    public 
elementary   schools.     It  is  a  common  thing  for  a 
schoolmaster  to  give  up  his  BituMlR)n  and  start  a 
school  on  his  own  account  in  the  same  town,  using 
the  connexion  he  has  formed  to  get  pupils.     Many 
of  them  prosper :  the  education  given  is  on  the  lines 
of  the  elementary  schools  but  continued  higher.     In 
some  places  these  schools  are  of  considerable   use. 
They  would  be  much  aflTectcd  by  the  establishment 
of  intermediate  schools,  but,  unless  a  8i)ecial  prepara- 
tory department  was  made,  would  be  able  to  hold 
their  own  by  preparing  the  younger  boys. 

Besides  these  there  are  a  large  number  of  veiy  small  schools, 
often  taught  by  ladies,  for  quite  young  children. 

It  is  impossible  to  form  a  just  opinion  as  to  the  education  given 
in  these  schools.  The  individual  successes  in  examination  are  no 
criterion.  The  masters  of  the  schools  to  which  the  boys  go 
afterwards  have  often  spoken  to  me  of  the  bad  preparation 
which  the  boys  have  had  before  they  come.  In  the  case  of  the 
best  of  the  schools  it  would  probably  often  be  possible  to  make 
an  arrangement  by  which  the  school  was  taken  over  by  the 
local  authority  and  the  master  retained  at  a  fixed  salary.  One 
of  tihe  most  frequent  causes  of  inefficiency  is,  I  believe,  the  great 
competition  among  the  schools ;  this  makes  it  difficult  to  get 
enough  bo,vs  at  a  reasonable  fee  to  carry  on  the  school.  I  have 
often  wondered,  after  seeing  a  school,  how  it  was  possible  for  a 
master  to  make  a  living  out  of  it. 

I  have  myself  only  visited  the  larger  schools ;  of  these  some 
have  adequate  accommodation ;  a  few  have  large  buildings  erected 
for  the  purpose;  some  consist  of  a  private  house  with  a  school- 
room built  out  behind ;  in  one  or  two  which  I  have  seen  the 
accommodation  was  very  insufficient. 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  why  some  parents  prefer  private  schools 
seems  to  be  that  the  boy  can  receive  more  individual  attention, 
and  the  parent  can  exercise  more  control  over  the  apportionment 
of  time  to  various  subjects.  A  private  schoolmaster  will,  of 
course,  disarrange  his  course  to  suit  the  requirements  of  a  single, 
boy  more  readily  than  would  be  done  in  a  public  school 
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We  can  now  define  more  clearly  the  particular  parbB  in  which 
deficiency  is  most  serious. 

(^)  ^■^^j'  The  arrangements  for   the  education  of  yoimg  boys   is  in- 

^  ^  ^  sufficient  and  unsatisfactory.  The  s  apply  open  to  those  who 
do  nob  US3  the  public  elemeatary  schools  is  of  very  uncer- 
tain quality.  It  is  indeed  maintained  by  many  that  the 
public  elementary  schools  supply  all  that  is  needed.  The  ex- 
perience of  those  roasters  (and  mistresses)  whom  I  have  con* 
suited  is^  that  the  teaching  given  in  their  schools  is  a  satis- 
factory ground  v^'ork  for  Secondary  Education,  supposing  the 
children  leave  sufficiently  early.  In  Surrey,  however,  they  do 
not  do  what  is  wanted  :  here,  as  a  matter  of  fact  a  large  number 
of  parents  of  small  means  will  nob  use  them  ;  they  prefer  to 
send  their  children  to  a,  perhaps,  indifferent  private  school. 
There  are  excMtions  to  this :  they  are  chiefly  found  in  those 
voluntary  schools  which  belong  to  the  Wesleyans,  to  the  Roman 
Catholics,  and  in  the  British  schools  Those  boys  who  do  go  to 
the  elementary  schools  generally  stay  too  long  for  them  to  be 
moved  to  a  secondary  school  with  advantage.  There  is  un- 
doubtedly a  great  demand  for  really  good  schools  at  moderate 
fees,  which  would  be  attended  by  all  those  who  can  afford  to 
pay  fees,  but  cannot  afford  the  very  expensive  private  boarding 
schools.  As  an  illustration  of  the  need  for  this,  I  may  mention 
that  the  headmaster  of  the  Kingston  Grammar  School  has 
publicly  dwelt  on  the  preparation  of  boys  for  public  schools  as 
an  important  part  of  his  work,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  this  is 
done  by  most  of  the  grammar  schools. 

It  would  be  much  to  be  regretted  were  the  chief  energies  of 
the  grammar  schools  to  be  directed  to  this;  it  would  seriously 
impede  the  higher  work.  The  average  age  is,  in  many  of  these 
schools,  much  too  low,  a  sign  that  they  do  not  meet  the  demand 
for  higher  education.  On  the  other  hand  it  would  be  of  the 
greatest  advantage  if  there  was  attached  to  each  of  the  endowed 
or  public  higher  secondary  schools  a  preparatory  school ;  while  it 
was  part  of  the  institution  and  under  the  same  governors,  this 
ought  to  be  un  Jer  a  separate  special  master,  in  a  separate  building, 
with  a  separate  playground.  The  great  object  in  this  district 
must  be  to  make  tlie  schools  of  such  a  kind  that  they  will  draw 
from  as  many  classes  as  possible.  A  good  preparatory  school 
would  probably  be  supported  by  many  who  irjtended  afterwards 
to  send  their  boys  away  to  school,  and  also  by  those  whose  sons 
would  continue  their  education  in  the  district.  Classics  would 
have  to  be  taught  but  would  not  be  compulsory.  There  is,  I 
believe,  a  school  of  this  kind  attached  to  Dulwich  College,  while 
the  Surrey  County  School  has  one  for  quite  young  boys.  This 
system  seems  preferable  to  that  of  having  merely  a  preparatory 
department  in  the  school. 

Schools  of  this  kind  would,  however,  not  supply  all  that  is 
wanted,  for  there  are  many  towns  in  which  it  would  not  be 
desirable  to  establish  higher  secondary  schools,  in  which,  how- 
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ever,  there  would  be  a  demand  for  a  preparatory  school.  Young 
boys  cannot  be  sent  with  impunity  to  schools  at  a  distance  so  well 
as  elder  boys.  Older  boys  may  go  from  Wimbledon  to  Kingston; 
or  from  Woking  to  Guildford,  or  fro:n  Dorking  to  Reigate,  when 
younger  boys  could  not.  In  a  county  where  there  are  so  many 
towns  of  moderate  size  lying  so  near  to  one  another,  each  higher 
school  nii'^'ht  draw  from  several  towns,  but  in  many  of  these 
su^sidiaiy  towns  there  ought  to  be  preparatory  schools  of  the 
same  kind  and  doing  the  same  work  as  the  preparatory  school 
imme«iiately  attached  to  the  grammnr  school.  We  should  then 
have  in  a  few  selected  towns  higher  secondary  schools,  and  in  the 
neighbouring  towns  a  number  cf  schools  preparing  boys  both  for 
this  school  and  als^  for  the  large  public  schools.  The  manage- 
me!it  might  be  entrusted  to  a  local  committee,  but  it  would 
be  necessary  to  secure  adequa*e  representation  on  it  of  the 
governors  of  the  neighbouring  grammar  school. 

This  wou'd,  I  believe,  meet  the  wants  of  a  great  number  of 
parents.  I  do  not  think  that  the  establishment  of  these  schools 
would  be  popular ;  they  would  be  opposed  by  many  who  are 
interested  in  the  eleinentary  schools,  and  also  by  the  private 
schoolmasters  ;  moreover,  great  care  would  have  to  be  taken  in 
order  to  avoid  the  suspicion,  so  easily  aroused,  that  schools  of 
this  kind  were  to  benefit  a  ceitain  clnss  at  the  expense  of 
others.  ^ 

These  preparatory  schools  are  wanted  for  the  boys  who  after- 
wards go  to  the  high^-r  secondary  scliools  (i,e.,  schools  with 
a  fee  of  101,  and  upwards),  and  do  net  seem  wanted  for  the 
schools  with  fees  about  ol.  In  these  the  boys  leave  earlier  and 
natunilly  go  earlier.  For  them  also,  the  elementary  schools  give 
a  satisfactory  preparation.  In  the  hiirher  schools,  on  the  other 
hand,  where  boys  stay  till  theyaie  17  or  18  either  the  boys 
coirie  very  young,  and  thns  the  difficulty  of  management  and 
organisation  is  much  increased,  or  they  come  late,  after  t)eing 
often  badly  prepared  at  pri\  at-e  schools. 

If  the  higher  secondary  schools  were  relieved  of  all  respon- 
sibility for  yoimger  boys,  it  would  probably  be  easier  to  con- 
centrate the  teaching  on  the  elder  ones,  and  to  maintain  a 
high  standard.  The  work  of  all  schools  would  be  much  helped, 
if  it  w>ia  possible  to  ensure  that  the  majority  of  boys  came  to 
them  properly  prepared. 

This  leads  us  to  another  deficiency.  \\'ith  the  exception  of  (*•)  Higher 
the  Grammar  School  at  Croydon,  there  is  not  in  the  whole  ^^^ 
county  a  single  day  school  which  normally  gives  a  really  first 
gi-ade  education.  In  all  t  e  schools  th-  i»oys  leave  at  16  or  17, 
in  most  of  the  schools  they  are  required  to  oo  so  by  the  schtme. 
The  standard  is  generally  set  by  the  University  Local  Kxamina- 
tions.  Gri,ek,  if  tau-ht  a  all,  is  taught  as  an  extra  subject.,  and 
I  d  •  not  gather  that  the  exceptional  excellence  of  the  modem 
languages  makes  amends  tor  the  disuse  of  elassica  S  ience  was 
weak,  but  it  is  being  much  belped  by  the  action  of  the  county 
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conncil.  The  teaching  is  probably  satisfactory  of  its  kind,  but 
it  is  in  every  case  of  the  nature  of  an  intermediate  educa- 
tion. It  is  a  natural  result  that  none  of  these  schools 
attract  the  sons  of  those  parents  who  most  value  a  good 
education,  or  who  wish  their  sods  to  be  educated  for  the  learned 
professions.  I  do  not  think  that  any  one  of  those  schools  would 
be  used  by  a  Qovernment  official,  a  clergyman,  a  barrister,  an 
officer,  or  a  medical  man,  with  confidence  that  his  son  would  there 
receive  the  education  best  adapted  to  prepare  him  for  admission 
to  his  own  profession.  Now  in  many  counties  this  may  be  a 
matter  of  small  importance,  it  cannot  be  considered  so  in 
Surrey. 

To  make  the  schools  really  successful  they  must  not  be  too  small; 
size  can  only  be  maintained  if  they  are  attended  by  boys  of  all 
classes  who  can  afford  it.  Is  it  not  a  waste  of  power  that  there 
should  be  a  good  school  at  Quildford(to  tiike  a  single  instance),  a 
school  where  small  endowments  make  it  necessary  to  have  as  Idrge 
an  attendance  as  possible,  and  yet  that  the  eon  of  n  poor  pro- 
fessional man  living  in  the  town  should  not  be  able,  with  full 
satisfaction,  to  make  use  of  the  school  till  it  is  time  for  him  to 
go  to  a  place  of  higher  education  ?  There  must  be  in  the  county 
several  hundreds  of  this  class  who  would  greatly  welcome  schools 
of  this  kind  ;  were  the  schools  here,  many  more  w«'u1d  settle  in 
the  neighbourhood.  What  is  wanted  is^hat  some  of  the  schools 
should  be  organised,  so  as  to  be  of  use  to  these,  as  Wf  11  as  to 
those  who  now  chiefly  use  them.  At  least  in  one  or  two  of  the 
centres  there  ought  to  be  a  first  grade  school 
^ngstou  The  case  of  the  Grammar  School  at  Kingston-on-Thames  is  a 

^bool!^'  particularly  strong  instance.     It   is   in   the   centre   of  a  l-rge 

population  ;  it  is  within  easy  reach  of  Richmond  and  Wimbledon, 
as  well  as  Twickenham  and  other  placcs  in  Middlesex.  There 
is  no  public  higher  secondary  school  nearer  than  Hammersniith, 
for  the  school  at  Hampton  is  at  present  in  difficulties.  There  can, 
I  think,  be  no  doubt  at  all,  that,  if  there  were  a  thoroughly  good 
first  grade  school  hei'e  it  would  be  very  largt-ly  attended.  There 
is  in  the  same  town,  and  part  of  the  8ame  foundation,  a  very 
pi  oHperous  school  at  low  fees  ;  the  Qraromar  School  is  therefore 
relieved  of  a  good  deal  of  work  which  might  be  difficult  to  join 
with  higher  work. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  advantages  the  school  is  not  able  to 
take  a  leading  place;  it  is  commonly  said  by  the  advocates  of 
the  Tiffins'  School  that  the  Grammar  School  is  in  no  v^  ay  a  place 
of  higher  education ;  that  the  difference  between  the  schools  is 
really  only  social,  that  the  boys  stay  a  year  or  two  longer,  but 
do  not  learn  more.  This  view  may  be  exaggerated,  but  the  fact 
that  it  can  be  maintained  with  some  plausibility  points  to  a 
great  defect.  It  is  clear  that  the  Grammar  School  prepares  boys 
for  similar  examinations;  that  a  large  proportion  are  young ; 
that  it  sends  few  to  the  universities.  It  cannot  be  said  that  it 
does  all  that  would  be  expected  of  it. 
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I  will  here  quote-some  parts  of  a  letter  from  the  Bev.  J.  B.  Mayor, 
LittD.,  one  of  the  governors  of  the  Grammar  School. 

"In  accordance  with  your  wish,  I  will  try  to  give  a  sketch  of  the 
kind  of  development  which  seems  to  me,  as  one  of  the  governors 
of  the  Kingston  Endowed  Schools,  most  to  be  desired  for  oar 
«ipper  school,  the  Queen  Elizabeth's  Grammar  School.  Our  two 
lower  schools  (Tiffin's  Boys  and  Girls)  are  doing  excellent  work, 
which  is  much  appreciated  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  the 
Grammar  School  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  establishing  itself  on 
the  same  firm  footing,  partly,  I  think,  because  it  has  not  yet  hit 
upon  its  true  line  of  develoi>ment.  The  present  headmaster  has 
raised  its  numbers,  in  about  10  years,  from  23  to  130.  The 
great  improvement  in  the  position  of  the  school  shows  that 
there  is  a  demand  for  a  higher  education  than  that  given  in  the 
Tiffin's  School,  though  the  competition  of  the  latter  becomes 
«very  year  more  serious,  especially  since  the  grants  and  scholar- 
ships given  by  the  county  council  in  aid  of  technical  education 
has  been  confined  to  the  encouragement  of  natural  science,  which 
is  the  speciality  of  Tiffin's  School. 

''The  distinction  between  the  two  schools  rests — 

"  (1.)  On  the  difference  of  age.  Tiffin's  being  limited  to  16, 
the  Grammar  School  to  18,  with  power  reserved 
to  the  governors  in  each  case  to  overstep  the  limit 
where  they  may  see  special  reason  for  so  doing. 

"  (2.)  Difference  in  fees — 12  guineas  at  the  Grammar  School, 
U,  lOs.  at  Tiffin's. 

"(3.)  Social  status,  Tiffin's  being  mainly  filled  with  the 
children  of  the  smaller  tradesmen  and  superior 
artisans,  the  Grammar  School  with  the  sons  of 
professional  men  and  of  the  larger  tradesmen.  Some 
of  these  are,  however,  now  being  attracted  to  Tiffins' 
by  the  county  council  scholarships  and  the  advantages 
in  the  way  of  natural  science. 

"(4j.)  The  course  of  instruction.  In  the  Grammar  School 
Latin  is  compulsory  on  the  classical  side,  which  is 
at  present  more  popular  than  the  modem  side,  as 
having  more  prestige  about  it.  Greek  is  optional ; 
at  present  there  is  only  one  boy  who  takes  it 
Neither  Greek  noi-  Latin  is  included  in  the  Tiffins' 
course.  Again,  modem  languages  and  math<^matics 
are  carried  further  than  at  Tiffins'.  I  think,  how- 
ever, that  the  encouragement  given  to  natural 
science  at  the  latter,  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
teaching  within  the  prescribed  limits  of  the  course 
are  very  much  appreciated  by  parents,  and  that 
many  who  now  send  their  sons  to  the  Grammar 
School  would  prefer  to  have  them  educated  at  Tiffins' 
if  it  were  not  for  social  reasons. 
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"  It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  Grammar  School  is  to  hold  its  own 
it  must  modify  its  course,  so  as  to  provide  an  education  whidi 
will  supply  the  ueeds  of  all  the  residents  above  tlie  gmaller 
tradesmen. 

"  Taking,  first,  the  professional  class,  who  now  send  their  sons 
first  to  preparatory  boarding  schools  and  then  to  the  great 
public  boarding  schools,  I  think  many  would  prefer  a  day 
school  for  their  boys  at  all  events  until  they  could  send  them 
to  a  public  school,  at  the  age  of  14  or  thereabouts.  I  should 
propose  to  meet  the  wants  of  this  class  by  providing  (1)  a  lower 
school,  under  the  management  of  a  lady,  for  little  boys,  and  (2) 
by  directing;  the  course  of  instruction  on  the  classical  side  of  the 
Grammar  School  with  a  view  to  winning  scholarships  in  the 
public  schools.  It  is  piobable  that  if  boys  of  this  class  were 
sent  at  an  early  age  to  the  Grammar  ^chool,  and  if  they  found 
that  they  could  be  trained  there  for  the  university,  many  of 
the  less  wealthy,  if  they  failed  to  get  scholarships  at  the  public 
School,  would  continue  at  the  Gramn.ar  School  till  they  went  up 
to  the  university,  especially  if  leaving  exhibitions  were  founded 
by  the  county  council  or  some  other  body." 

Dr.  Mayor  then  proceeds  to  discuss  the  cumculum  to  be 
adopted  on  the  modern  side,  and  contends  that  the  education  in 
modern  subjects  ought  not  to  be  chiefly  scientific,  but  should 
b  M  based  on  modem  languages.  I  agree  with  him  that  if  in  this 
and  other  schools  the  same  stimulus  were  given  to  the  other 
subjects  that  is  now  given,  in  most  of  them,  to  natural  science, 
if  first-rate  teaching  were  provided,  if  the  same  generosity  were 
displayed  in  providing  the  accessories  to  a  humanistic  education 
that  is  now  shown  in  building  laboratories,  the  usefulness 
of  them  would  be  much  increased. 

The  position  of  the  grammar  schools  at  Reigate  and  Guildford, 
is  not  so  favourable,  the  population  is  not  so  large,  and  in  these- 
towns  there  is  no  intermediate  school ;  the  range  of  usefulness 
must,  therefore,  be  more  extended,  and  probably  the  standard 
remain  lower.  But  what  I  say  of  Kingston  will  to  a  great  extent 
apply  also  to  them.* 

(i.)  Poverty.         There  seems  to  be  several  reasons  for  the  present  condition  of 

these  schools.  The  first  is,  the  smallness  of  the  endowments. 
The  action  of  the  county  council  in  devoting  money  to  the 
salaries  of  the  teachers  is,  therefore,  most  useful.  If  the  schools 
were  richer,  probably  the  failings  of  which  I  speak  would  quickly 
right  themselves. 


*  I  particularly  wish  to  guard  against  the  suppobition  that  I  desire  to  pass  any 
comment  on  the  teaching  in  these  schools.  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  ia 
not  satisfactoiy  to  far  as  it  goes.  The  difficulty  that  has  to  be  overcomt*  is  cne  which 
is  common  to  them  and  all  other  higher  schools  iu  which  the  teaching  has  ceased 
to  be  purely  classical,  fhe  best  remedy  will  be  the  increased  attention  given  at  the 
universities  to  the  teaching  of  modern  languages,  history,  and  similar  subjects. 
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In  the  case  of  Eingsion  at  least,  the  fees  might  be  raised 
slightly,  say  to  15L 

There  is,  however,  another  reason.  These  schools,  as  so  many  (ii.)  Katun  of 
others,  are  really  in  a  state  of  transition.  Tlie  education  used  to  the  teaching, 
be  purely  classical,  it  is  by  degrees  being  made  modern,  and  I 
do  not  think  that  sufficient  thought  and  care  has  been  expended 
on  working  out  all  the  necessities  of  a  modem  education.  In 
the  old  days,  when. the  education  was  classical,  the  schools  were 
of  little  or  no  use  to  the  town.  Unless  the  headmaster  could 
attract  boarders  the  schools  almost  disappeared ;  that  at  Guildford 
was  at  one  time  without  any  scholars,  except  the  free  boys.  It 
wa**:  lightly  decided,  when  the  schools  were  re-organised,  to  give 
more  opportunities  for  learning  other  subjects ;  that  has  been 
done,  the  result  has  been  fairly  satisfactory  in  increase  of 
number.-*.  At  Guildford  the  school  is  now  very  popular  in  the 
town,  all  the  tradesmen  use  it,  and  are  proud  to  do  so.  1  cannot, 
however,  help  thinking  that  in  the  re-organisation  of  these 
schools,  two  different  matters  have  been  confused,  viz.,  the 
alteration  in  the  subjects  of  instruction  and  the  general  lowering 
of  standard.  By  depriving  classics  of  the  predominance,  by 
providing  for  teaching  in  English  subjects,  modem  languages, 
the  natural  sciences,  and  by  giving  more  time  to  mathematics,  the 
schools  were  at  once  made  useful  to  the  tradesmen.  I  see  no 
reason  why  in  these  subjects  the  highest  s'  andard  should  not  be 
attairjed,  and  why  the  teaciiing  should  not  be  of  such  a  kind  as 
to  attract  the  sons  of  other  classes  as  well,  many  of  whom  desire 
a  modem  education  for  their  sons  ;  if  this  was  done,  the 
schools  would  be  more,  not  less,  useful  to  those  who  now  chiefly 
use  them. 


There  is  a  third  reason.    The  governing  body  of  many  of  these  (jii.)  Compo- 
sehools  consists  chiefly  of  nominees  of  the  local  authority.     The  ^^^^^  9^*^® 
residential  and  villa  population  take  little  part  in  local  aflairs :  and  bodies, 
are  not  favourably  disposed  to  a  school  which  is  almost  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  a  class  with  whom  they  have  little  sympathy. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  presence  of  the  representatives 
of  the  county  council  on  the  governing  body  of  these  schools  is 
so  valuable,  and  that  the  increase  of  the  co-optative  element  is 
desirable.  The  present  form  of  local  contiol  is  likely  to  increase 
and  not  diminish  the  social  division  in  education. 

The  example  of  the  girls'  High  schools  is  very  instructive  on 
this  point.  In  a  town  like  Wimbledon,  a  town  in  which  the 
social  distinctions  are  very  marked,  the  High  school  for  girls  is 
supported  both  by  the  residents  and  by  the  tradesmen,  and  I  am 
told  that  no  difficulty  occura  Ther^  are  cases  of  course  in  which 
parents  say  they  would  send  their  girls  if  the  fees  were  higher. 
Generally  speaking, 'however,  the  social  distinction  is  not  one  of 
wealth ;  many  of  the  residents  are  less  easily  able  to  spare  the 
money  for  the  fees  than  are  the  local  middle  class. 
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(S.)  Inter- 
mediate 
Bchools. 


Higher  grade 
schools. 


The  reason  for  this  characteristic  of  some  of  these  schools 
seems  to  lie  in  two  facts : — 

(1.)  The  high  educational  standard  mentioned,  and  the  repu* 
tation  of  these  schools,  which  aim  at  giving  girls  the 
most  complete  education  that  is  to  be  had. 
.  (2.)  The  complete  absence  of  local  control.  The  governing 
authority  has  no  knowledge  or  cognizance  of  the 
existence  of  social  grades ;  they  offer  a  good  education 
to  those  who  are  willing  to  pay  for  it,  and  parents 
of  all  classes  are  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  that 
opportunity. 

Similar  results  ought  to  be  possible  for  the  boys ;  they  could, 
I  believe,  be  attained  if  the  education  in  the  schools  was  (in  the 
subjects  taught)  quite  first  grade,  and  if  the  co-optative  element 
among  the  governors  was  made  stronger. 

The  difficulty  is  a  greater  one  in  boys'  schools,  because  their 
school  is  a  more  absorbing  element  in  the  life  of  boys  than  o£ 
girls ;  there  is  naturally  more  association  out  of  school,  and  parents, 
tear  that  the  boys  will  readily  adapt  themselves  to  the  language 
and  manners  of  the  less  refined,  a  fear  for  which  there  is 
apparently  less  cause  in  the  case  of  girls. 

There  is  also  a  great  deficiency  in  the  provision  of  schools 
for  the  poorer  members  of  the  middle  class  and  the  well-to-do 
artisans.  This  will  be>  to  a  great  extent,  supplied  by  the  new 
schools  which  are  in  process  of  formation,  which  will,  I  gather, 
generally  be  schools  of  the  grade  of  the  Tiffins'  School  or  Kingston^ 
^,e.,  with  fees  of  about  61, 

The  vigorous  action  of  the  county  council  in  dealing  with 
the  established  schools  and  in  supplying  new  ones,  has  of 
course,  in  a  few  places,  caused  a  little  local  jealousy ;  this  is,  aa 
has  been  explained  to  the  Commission,  specially  directed  against 
proposals  for  dealing  with  local  charities.  In  the  few  cases  in 
which  I  have  come  across  this  opposition  personally,  I  have  been 
generally  able  to  trace  it  to  misconception  of  the  purposes  of  the 
council  or  to  other  causes  which  do  not  seem  to  require  much 
consideration.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  schools  are  urgently 
required,  and  the  county  council  is  the  only  public  body  which 
has  vigorously  undertaken  the  work.  They  always  insist  on  local 
co-operation,  and  the  management  of  the  schools  would  be 
entrusted,  under  their  supervision,  to  a  local  committee.  I  have 
nowhere  come  across  any  other  suggestion  for  doing  the  work. 
So  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  the  whole  action  of  the  county 
council  in  these  matters  shows  that,  as  at  present  constitued,  it 
would  do  the  work  with  great  vigour  and  with  real  knowledge 
and  interest  in  educational  matters. 

There  are  some  towns  which  require  special  consideration, 
those,  namely,  which  are  not  large  enough  to  support  a 
secondary  school.  In  them  the  tradesmen  and  well-to-do  artisans 
send  their  children  to  the  elementary  schools ;  a  few,  but  not 
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tbe  majority,  to  private  sdioote.  They  cOold  afford  to  pay  fees, 
and  tb  keep  their  children  at  school  for  a  longer  time  than  is 
profitable  at  an  elementary  school.  Tlie  experience  of  the 
technical  classes,  shows  that  boys  who  have  been  at  the 
elementary  schools  forget  very  quickly  almost  all  that  they  have 
learned.  It  is  certainly  desirable  that  provision  be  made  in 
their  case  to  enable  them  to  continue  their  education  longer. 
Evening  continuation  schools  are  better  than  nothing,  bnt  they 
do  not  really  meet  the  case  of  those  children  who  are  able  to  go 
iii  the  day ;  what  is  wanted,  a  regular  secondary  school  being 
ex  hypothesi  impossible,  is  a  continuation  day  school ;  a  school  to 
which  children  would  be  drafted  from  all  the  elementary  schools 
in  tbe  town;  one  in  which  the  education  wonld  be  directly 
based  on  that  given  in  these  schools,  and  adapted  for  the  needs 
of  those  who  had  completed  their  course  there,  and  to  which  no 
child  should  be  admitted  unless  he  had  reached  tbe  required 
standard.  Higher  grade  elementary  schools  are  now  confined  to 
large  towns :  there  they,  perhaps,  compete  with  secondary  schools : 
they  seem  to  be  more  wanted  in  small  towns  in  which  it  is  not 
possible  to  establish  a  regular  secondary  school. 

It  was  at  Oodalming  that  this  was  suggested  to  me.  Here 
the  son  of  a  tradesman  or  of  a  farmer,  who  cannot  afford  to  send 
his  child  to  OuUdford  and  does  not  wish  to  keep  him  at 
school  after  he  is  15,  would  be  much  benefited  by  a  school  of 
this  kind,  in  which  work  which  is  now  sometimes  done  by  the 
teachers  of  elementary  schools  or  by  private  schools,  could  be 
carried  out  more  effectively.  The  parents  could  afford  to  pay 
moderate  fees,  the  work  could  easily  be  undertaken  by  the  school 
board,  or  in  those  towns  (as  at  Qodalming)  where  there  is  none,  by 
arrangement  among  the  managers  of  the  elementary  schools. 

It  would,  I  think,  even  be  a  great  help  to  higher  education  if 
this  could  also  be  done  in  those  larger  towns  where  a  single 
secondary  school  is  established.  Take,  e.g.,  the  case  of  Guild- 
ford or  Beigate.  The  grammar  school  has  to  do  the  whole 
work  for  the  boys  and  the  High  school  for  girls ;  now  a  school 
can  probably  give  what  is  called  a  first  grade  and  a  second  grade 
education  ;  it  could  also  give  a  second  grade  and  a  third  grade  : 
it  cannot  give  all  three,  and  if  it  attempts  to  do  so,  either  the  top 
or  the  bottom  will  be  neglected.  There  is  probably  no  supply 
for  a  full  intermediate  school  besides  the  grammar  school.  If 
there  was  a  higher  grade  elementary  school  to  undertake  the  third 
grade  education,  the  grammar  school  could  be-free  to  do  the  other 
work,  and  all  requirements  would  be  satisfied. 

At  Guildford  this  is  now  done  to  some  extent  by  the 
Archbishop  Abbott's  School.  As  I  have  already  said,  some  slight 
alteration  is  wanted  in  the  organisation  of  this.  What  I  should 
suggest  is  that  it  should  be  made  avowedly  a  finishing  school  to 
the  elementary  schools;  thit  it  should  be  put  under  public 
inspection ;  that  no  child  should  be  admitted  till  it  had  parsed  a 
requisite  examination.     This  would  be  a  very  proper  use  for  the 
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endowments  of  this  school.  In  towns  where  there  was  not  an  ; 
endowment  a  school  of  this  kind  might  fairly  be  helped  from  . 
any  fund  out  of  which  grants  were  made  in  aid  of  Secondary 
Education,  for  it  would  not  be  right  in  the  smaller  towns  to 
throw  on  to  the  rates  the  cost  of  that  intermediate  education 
which  iu  larger  and  more  prosperous  places  was  paid  for  in 
other  ways. 

The  advantage  of  this  scheme  would  be  a  great  help  to 
organisation ;  an  intermediate  school  at  Guildford  would  have, 
perhaps,  100  boys  of  all  ages  from  8  to  15,  many  of  whom  would 
enter  it  when  they  were  12  or  13.  A  school  of  the  kind  I 
contemplate  would  have,  perhaps,  fewer  pupils,  but  they  would 
all  be  of  the  same  age  and  of  the  same  standard ;  they 
would  come  to  the  school  at  the  same  time  and  leave  at  the 
same  time ;  this  would  be  a  great  help  in  the  internal  manage- 
ment and  a  great  saving  of  expense.  It  might  be  carried  on 
with  advantage  in  a  town  where  not  more  than  30  boys 
attended.  It  would  not  interfere  with  local  scholarship  arrange- 
ments, for  boys  who  had  won  those  scholarships  would  not 
attend.  There  could  be  a  class  for  girls  as  well  as  for  boys. 
The  free  places  which  there  now  are  would  still  be  a  very 
valuable  help  to  poorer  children  from  the  elementary  schools, 
who  did  not  win  scholarships  at  the  grammar  school. 

To  sum  up  the  requirements  of  the  district :  In  the  large  centres 
General  of  population  there  is  need  for  a  lower  secondary  school  with 

flummary.         j^^^  ^£  about  51,,  a  higher  secondary  school,  and  a  preparatory 

school  attached  to  it.  At  Kingston  and  at  Croydon  there  is 
this  provision  (with  the  exception  of  the  preparatory  school). 
The  general  opinion  seems  to  he  that  in  the  other  larger  centres, 
e.g,,  at  Richmond  and  Wimbledon,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
maintain  the  complete  system. 

In  those  centres  where  the  two  grades  cannot  be  established 
there  ought  to  be  either  a  lower  grade  or  a  higher  grade  school. 
Attached  to  each  higher  grade  school  a  separate  preparatory  school ; 
in  some  of  those  towns  where  there  is  no  higher  grade  school, 
e.gr,,  in  Epsom,  Leitherhead,  Caterham,  perhaps  Oxtcd,  there 
ought  to  be  a  higher  grade  preparatory  school.  Lower  grade 
schools  do  not  require  ])reparatoiy  schools.  The  very  ])eculiar 
distribution  of  pofjulalion  will  make  it  easy  to  place  these 
schools  in  such  situations  that  the  boys  in  a  town  where  there 
is  no  school  of  the  grade  they  require  can  go  over  by  train  to 
other  towns.  It  would  be  important  to  establish  higher  gi'ade 
schools  for  bo.ys  in  those  towns  in  which  there  are  also  high 
schools  for  girls,  for  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants  would 
choose  the  town  in  which  they  lived,  because  of  the  educational 
opportunities  in  it.  It  must  always  be  remembered  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  population  are  not  tied  to  a  particular  district. 
Thus,  there  might  be  at  Sutton  a  High  school  for  girls  and  a 
higher  school  for  boys ;  at  Wallington,  lower  grade  schools  for 
girls  and  boys ;  boys  and  girls  of  each  class  could  easily  go  over 
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from  Sutton  to  Wallington  or  from  Wallington  to  Sutton ;  and 
the  schools  would  serve  all  the  neighbourhood.  In  the  case  of 
Richmond  and  the  district,  Wimbledon,  and  Mitcham,  a  system 
of  this  kind  would  have  to  be  carried  out  in  careful  co-operation 
with  the  system  in  London.  I  should  be  inclioed  to  think  that 
both  Bichmond  and  Wimbledon  might  be  made  important 
educational  centres  for  the  nearer  parts  of  London.  It  appears 
to  be  more  natural  for  boys  to  come  out  of  London  to  school 
than  to  go  into  London.  Again,  Famham  and  Aldershot  cannot 
be  dissociated.  The  time  will  probably  soon  come  when  low- 
f ee'd  schools  for  boys  and  girls  wiU  be  wanted  in  Woking ;  then 
either  at  Chertsey,  Egham,  or  Staines  there  ought  to  be  higher 
schools.  In  those  towns  in  which  there  is  no  secondary  school, 
or  in  which  there  is  only  a  higher  school,  and  which  are  not  near 
a  town  in  which  is  a  low  grade  school,  e,g.,  Qodalining,  Caterham, 
Redhill,  there  ought  to  be  a  higher  grade  elementary  school,  both 
for  girls  and  boys.» 

Rural  Districts, 

In  that  part  of  the  locality  which  lies  to  the  south  of  the 
South  Eastern  line  of  railway  from  Guildford  to  Redhill,  and 
in  the  south-eastern  district  of  Qodstone  there  is  no  school  at  all. 
As  I  have  already  explained  the  rural  population  is  not  large, 
and  for  many,  Horsham  and  Grindtead,  in  Sussex,  are  the  most 
convenient  centres.  Neither  Godalming  nor  Haselmere  seem  at 
present  to  require  a  school,  except  as  I  have  stated,  a  higher 
grade  elementary  school,  at  Godalming.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Purley,  Caterham,  and  Oxted  is  a  growing  population ;  schools 
will  probably  be  required  here  soon.  I  gather  that  it  is  as  yet 
too  soon  to  decide  which  would  be  the  best  centre  in  which  to 
establish  them. 

It  will  be  convenient  here  to  give  some  account  of  the  two 
schools  which  have  specially  been  designed  to  meet  the  wants  of 
those  to  whom  boarding  schools  are  necessary  or  desirable. 

*  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  districts  vhere  the  deficiency  is  most  marked  :  — 
Wimbledon. — No  provisions  for  boys  ;  a  school  here  would  be  within  reach  of 

a  large  part  of  the  southern  suburbs.    This  will  be,  perhaps, 
supplied  by  the  new  school  at  Merton. 
A  cheaper  school  for  girls  than  the  High  school  seems  wanted 
here  or  in  the  neighbourhood. 

?r^!^t°^l  A  school  for  boys. 
^|f«  ]  Cheap  «hool  for  girl.. 

Famham.— Cheap  school  for  girls 

C^ey  }  School  'o'  W*  «"«  V^- 

Mitcham     "| 

Wallington  I  One  cheap  school  for  boys,  and  one  higher  school. 

C^irshd^n  [Perhaps  also  a    cheap  school  for  girls   at  Mitcham   besides 

Sutton        J      that  at  Wallington. 

j^J-l}schooIforgirU. 

Caterhfun  1 

Purley      I  School  for  boys  and  girls. 

Oxtead     J 

CroydOD. —Cheap  ichool  for  girls. 
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Bnw  Oonnty      q^^  Surrey  County  School,  at  Oranleigh,  was  founded  in  18^5, 

the  site  and  buildings  were^  provided  by  sobsmptions  in  the 
neighbouriiood.  The  buildings  have  since  then  been  added  to 
from  time  to  time.  The  site  is  an  extremely  good  one.  There  is 
no  endowment  beyoud  this.  *  The  school  was  intended  to  give  an 
education  suitable  for  fanners  and  others  of  the  middle  class^ 
and  was  to  be  organised  as  far  as  })08sible  on  public  school  lines. 
It  is  a  Ohurch  of  England  school ;  all  masters  are  required  to  be 
members  of  the  Ohurch  of  England  and  boys  are  not  exempted 
from  religious  instruction. 

The  numbers  of  the  school  rose  quickly  and  have  ever  since 
been  maintained  ;  there  are  now  nearly  300  boys  in  the  school, 
nearly' all  of  whom  are  boarders.  It  lies  in  a  thinly  populated 
district  and  day  boys  are  never  likely  to  be  a  large  element  in  it. 
Attached  to  it  is  a  preparatory  school  under  separate  teachers 
and  situated  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  main  building. 

It  is  noticeable  that  of  the  boys  in  the  school  a  small  propor- 
tion, not  above  30  per  cent.,  come  from  the  county  of  Surrey  ;  a 
large  number  came  from  London,  and  many  from  other  parts  of 
England.  They  are  the  sons  of  professional  or  of  commercial 
men.     It  has,  in  fact,  practically  ceased  to  be  a  "  local  "  schooL 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  this  is,  that  the  class  of  farmers, 
whom  this  foundation  was  especially  designed  to  benefit,  has 
almost  disappeared.  It  may  safely  be  said  that  if  this  school  had 
depended  on  them  it  would  long  ago  have  ceased  to  exist.  It  is 
also  to  be  remembered  that  if  a  boy  is  sent  away  from  home  at 
all,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  go  to  a  school  in  his  own 
county  unless  he  has  special  privileges  in  it.  (There  are  no  special 
privileges  for  Surrey  boys  in  this  schooL)  It  would  in  fact, 
often  be  much  better  that  he  should  go  away  to  some  distance 
and  mix  with  boys  of  other  habits  and  of  other  districts.  A 
boarding  school  for  a  special  class  in  a  special  district  must 
always  have  a  very  precarious  existence. 

There  are,  however,  if  not  in  Surrey,  at  least  in  Kent,  Sussex, 
and  Hampshire,  a  very  large  number  of  tenant  farmers.  I  do 
not  find  that  they  use  the  school  to  any  great  extent,  nor  do  the 
few  well-to-do  farmers  in  Surrey.  I  have  come  across  cases 
where  boys  are  sent  by  preference  to  a  large  private  school  near 
Guildford.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  religious 
restrictions  have  anything  to  do  with  this ;  the  farmers  in  the 
south-eastern  counties  are,  I  believe,  generally  members  of  the 
Ohurch  of  England.  The  real  reason  is  probably  that  the 
teaching  has  not  been  adapted  with  sufficient]care  to  that  which 
fanners  desire.  I  find,  e.g,,  that  little  attention  is  paid  to  the 
natural  sciences;  there  is  no  sufficient  laboratory.  The  chief 
teaching  in  the  school  is  classical,  though  modem  languages  and 
mathematics  are  also  taught.  There  is  in  the  curriculum 
nothing  especially  to  attract  a  farmer  to  use  this  school  more 
than  any  other.  Like  so  many  other  schools,  they  have  not  yet 
overcome  all  the  difficulties  of  organising  a  modem  education> 
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difficnlties  similar  to  those  to  which  I  called  attention  in  dealing 
with  the  grammar  schools. 

So  long  as  the  school  is  conducted  on  the  present  plan,  I  do 
not  think  that  there  is  much  probability  that  it  will  draw  boys 
from  this  class.  This  does  not  prevent  it  doing  very  valuable 
work  among  others,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  of  great  use  in 
giving  to  many  who  could  not  otherwise  afford  it  a  good 
education  on  the  lines  of  a  public  schooL*^ 

The  St.  Eatherine's  College  at  Bramley  is  a  school  that  has  St.  Katherine's 
lately  been  founded,  on  a  similar  plan,  for  girla     It  aims  at  SjJJSP* 
giving  an  education  similar  to  that  of  the  girls'  high  schools.  ^' 

There  is  provision  for  70  boarders,  and  the  school  is  nowf  more 
than  fulL  A  considerable  number  of  day  girls  also  attend  it, 
doming  from  Guildford  €md  the  neighbourhood.  Above  50  per 
cent,  of  the  boarders  come  from  the  district,  but  others  came  from 
remote  parts  of  England.  The  parents  of  the  girls  are  of  every 
class  of  life,  and  I  am  told  thett  this  now  causes  no  difficulty. 
As  in  the  case  of  Cranleigh,  the  founders  and  subscribers  were 
all  resident  in  the  county,  but  there  is  no  special  privilege  given 
to  Surrey  girls. 

The  great  success  of  this  school  is,  no  doubt,  owing  to  the 
very  efficient  management;  also,  I  should  think  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  strictly  Gharch  of  England  school.  It  shows  that 
there  is  a  considerable  demand  for  boarding  schools  of  this  kind. 
The  headmistress  suggests  to  me  that  much  good  would  also  be 
done  if  similar  schools  could  be  established,  at  still  lower  fees, 
in  which  the  intellectual  training  would  be  more  elementary. 

Neither  of  these  schools  is  in  any  connexion  with  the  systems 
of  echolarships  established  by  the  county  council ;  the  scholar- 
ships are  not  tenable  at  them.  For  some  of  the  children  who  live  in 
small  villages,  at  a  distance  from  towns,  it  would  be  a  great 
advantage  if  they  could  take  their  scholarships  at  boarding 
schools.  Provision  is  made  for  thisto  some  extent  at  Dorking  and 
at  Reigate ;  arrangements  are  made  by  which  they  can  be  boarded  ' 
out  with  trustworthy  people  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
headmaster.  The  reasons  why  these  two  boarding  schools  cannot 
at  present  be  used  are  (1)  the  fact  that  they  are  '*  denominational," 
(2)  the  nature  of  the  teaching,  (3)  the  expense ;  the  fees  received 
exceed  the  highest  limit  that  the  county  council  ever  expend  on 

*Lord  Ashcombe,  one  of  the  foanders  of  the  school,  writes  : — **  There  was  no 
endowment  that  could  be  secured,  and  it  was  therefore  necesstary  to  start  from  nothing. 
It  was  not  founded  as  an  agricultural  school,  but  in  order  to  give  to  farmers*  and 
tradesmen's  sons,  for  whom  it  was  intended,  a  good  substantial  general  education. 
After  a  few  years  the  school  was  so  far  successful  that  it  was  thought  wise  to  borrow 
10,000/.  to  complete  the  buildings,  and  this  sum  was  paid  off  out  of  the  earnings  of 
the  school.  The  school  was  intended  principally  for  boarders,  day  boys  and  day 
boarders  have  always  been  few  in  number.  It  cannot,  therefore,  rank  simply  or 
mainly  as  a  local  school,  but  there  is  this  limit  to  its  national  character,  that  the 
council  was  chosen  from  residents  in  the  county,  and  it  was  arranged,  if  the 
applications  were  more  than  could  be  entertained,  to  give  a  preference  to  Surrey 
boys.  It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  council,  while  not  refusing  the  sons  of  professional 
men  of  small  means,  to  keep  to  the  class  for  which  tho  school  was  founded." 

t  Oct.  1894. 
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H  hIui^Kn  w^hoW,  The  latter  is  the  most  serious  objection  ;  the 
HtHHUiii  iH>u)(l  easily  be  remedied ;  the  first  need  not  be  serious,  in 
tht)  ciu*o  of  the  children  who  belonged  to  the  Church  of  England ; 
tho  latter  could  only  be  met  if  the  authorities  of  the  school 
ixHH^iviHl  the  scholars  at  half  fees  ;  this  is  a  concession  that 
could  not  be  expected  of  them,  for  as  there  is  no  endowment 
thei^c  is  no  money  to  spare  even  to  help  promising  boys  at  a 
higher  place  of  education. 

The  new  college  which  is  to  be  opened  this  month  at  Wye 
will  afford  a  valuable  technical  training  for  those  enga^^ed  in 
agriculture.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  a  university  college,  a'ld  boys 
will  be  admitted  to  it  only  after  having  passed  an  examination 
to  show  that  they  have  a  satisfactory  general  education.  It  has 
been  founded  in  conjunction  with  the  Kent  Ck)unty  Council.  I 
shall  speak  of  it  at  greater  length  in  connexion  with  the 
technical  instruction. 
Qirii'  mIiooIs.        With  regard  to  girls*  schools  generally,  there  is  still  a  great 

deficiency.  In  those  towns  where  High  schools  have  been 
established,  they  have,  as  a  rule,  been  very  successful ;  the 
demand  is  rather  for  schools  at  lower  fees.  Of  this  kind  there 
is  at  present  only  the  endowed  school  at  Kingston,  the  s  -hool  at 
Carshalton  (which  is  being  removed  to  Wallington)  and  the 
Old  Palace  School  at  Croydon.  At  Croydon  there  ought  to  be 
a  regular  cheap  secondary  school  for  f^irls ;  proposals  have  been 
made  to  use  the  endowment  of  the  Archbishop  Tennison's 
school  for  this  purpose ;  tlds  was  supported  by  the  school 
board  but  has  not  received  the  approval  of  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners. The  success  of  the  Old  Palace  School  shows  how 
great  is  the  deri\and  for  education  of  this  kind.  At  Farnham,  in 
the  Chertsey  district,  at  Richmond,  probably  at  Mitcham,  girls' 
schools  are  required.  As  in  the  case  of  boys,  where  there  is 
no  room  for  a  cheap  secondary  school,  the  best  plan  would  be, 
I  think,  to  establish  higher  gmde  elementary  schools ;  and  this 
could  be  done  also  at  these  towns,  e.g.,  Sutton,  Guildford,  and 
Redhill,  where  there  is  already  a  high  school,  but  no  room  for 
another  secondary  school. 

Much  inconvenience  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  there  is 
now  only  one  school  in  the  whole  county  at  wliich  the 
scholarships  from  elementary  schools  can  be  held  by  girls  ; 
all  girls  are  obliged  to  go  to  Kingston.  It  is  very  much  to  be  - 
desired  that  these  scholarships  should  be  tenable  at  the  High 
schools.  A  girl,  e.g.,  who  lives  at  Sutton  and  takes  one  of  these 
scholarships,  may  live  a  few  yards  from  one  of  the  best  schools  in 
the  county,  but  will  still  have  to  make  the  journey  to  and  from 
Kingston  every  day — a  great  waste  of  public  money  and  her 
time. 

Additional  schools  for  young  girls  are  much  wanted,  arranged 
on  some  plan  similar  to  that  which  I  suggested  for  boys.  It  is 
the  common  complaint  of  all  the  schoolmistresses  that  many 
girls  come  to  them  at  the  age  of  12  or  13,  in  a  state  of  almost 
complete  ignorance,  owing  to  the  indifferent  teaching  that  they 
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have  enjoyed  at  home  or  in  private  schools.  In  Sutton  there  is 
a  "  Kindergarten  preparatory  school "  managed  by  a  local 
committee.  Schools  of  the  same  kind  might  be  established 
elsewhere  with  advantage,  but  they  should  probably  be  in  close 
connexion  with  the  schools  for  older  girls.  Nearly  all  the  High 
schools  have  a  Kindergarten  department. 

One  great  difficulty  in  the  etiucation  of  uirls  is  the 
expense.  Parents  to  whom  the  fees  are  a  great  (Ufficulty 
generally  economise  by  keeping  the  girls  at  home  with  a  day 
governess  tiU  they  are  about  13,  and  then  send  them  to  school 
for  a  short  time.  1  do  not  see  how  this  is  to  be  remedied.  Girls' 
schools  are  also  very  quickly  affected  by  any  period  of  depression 
in  trade.  A  very  large  number  of  the  villa  residents  are 
supposed  to  live  on  the  very  verge  of  their  incomes ;  in  con- 
sequence, any  diminution  of  income  or  any  unforeseen  increase 
of  expenditure  obliges  an  immediate  retrenchment,  and  girls  are 
removed  from  school,  or  the  younger  girls  not  sent.  Parents  of 
this  class  do  not  like  to  send  their  daughters  to  low-feed 
secondary  schools ;  as  I  have  often  been  reminded,  they  care 
much  more  for  refinement  than  they  do  for  education.  A  girl 
who  is  taken  away  fix)m  a  High  school  for  this  reason,  will 
either  be  kept  at  home,  or  sent  to  a  cheap  private  school.  Many 
private  schools  exist  by  underselling  the  High  schools. 

There  are  in  the  suburban  districts,  a  very  large  number  of 
girls  who,  as  soon  as  they  leave  school,  have  to  earn  money  in 
some  way  or  another.  They  either  go  into  shops,  do  clerical 
work,  oi"  begin  teaching  themselvea  Some  go  out  as  day 
governesses  or  nursery  governesses,  others  try  to  get  situations 
in  the  Post  Office,  or  work  as  type  writers.  For  them,  cheap 
secondary  schools  would  be  a  great  help.  Girls  from  the  High 
schools  often  begin  teaching  as  governesses  almost  directly  they 
leave  school,  or  get  situations  in  the  cheaj»er  private  schools. 

With  regard  to  the  private  schools  for  givk,  which  «re  of 
course  very  numerous,  I  do  not  think  that  I  have  anything  to 
add  to  the  information  that  is  already  in  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
mission. The  best  of  the  .^-chools  have  been  much  influem  ed  by 
the  High  schools,  they  profess  to  teach  on  the  same  ba-is,  they 
often  assume  the  name,  they  send  in  the  girls  for  the  same 
examinations.  I  am  told  of  many  very  bad  schools,  but  I  have 
not  seen  them.  In  those  that  I  have  teen,  there  is,  I  think 
generally  a  genuine  attempt  to  make  the  schools  really  good. 
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CHAPTER  11. 


I.  Technical 
classes. 

Organisation. 


I  WILL  now  consider  shortly  the  position  of  technical  and 
eveninor  classes  in  the  county ;  this  part  of  the  work  of  the  county 
council  is  earned  on  with  so  inuch  energy,  and  the  resources  at 
its  disposal  are  so  large,  that  it  seems  rapidly  to  be  absorbing  the 
work  of  all  other  institutions.  Continuation  schools,  Extension 
lectures,  Science  and  Art  classes  are  all  in  one  way  or  another 
brought  under  its  influence  and  direction.  The  work  is  so 
elaborate  and  so  carefully  organised  that  some  account  of  it  cannot 
fail  to  be  useful  to  the  Commission.  Apart  from  it  the  Science 
and  Art  system  is  not  widely  used  ;  more  commonly,  however,  for 
art  than  for  science. 

It  naturally  falls  into  three  classes: — 1.  Technical  classes; 
II.  Continuation  schools ;  III.  Training  of  teachers. 

The  management  of  these  is  divided  between  the  county 
council*  and  the  local  committee..  The  local  committee  is  in 
urban  districts  appointed  by  the  local  authority,  in  the  same 
manner  as  other  committees  of  the  urban  authority  ;  in  rural 
districts  it  will  eventually  be  appointed  by  the  district  council ; 
there  are  on  it  representatives,  not  only  of  the  local  board  or  town 
council,  but  also  of  ether  local  bodies,  such  as  the  school  board, 
managers  of  elementary  Bchooli>,  and  learned  societies.  The 
authoiity  of  each  local  committee  extends  over  the  villages  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  they  are  also  represented  on 
it;  for  instance,  attached  to  Sutton  are  the  outlying  districts  of 
Oheam  and  Banstead ;  Oxted,  Limpsfield,  Gwlstone,  and  Ling- 
field  are  associated  together.  The  duty  of  the  local  committee  is 
to  choose  the  subjects  of  instruction  and  send  in  application,  to 
provide  rooms  and  undertake  all  other  local  arrangements.  There 
is  a  secretary  who  may  be  and  often  is  paid.  They  have  the 
right  of  appointing  teachers  for  those  subjects,  such  as  carpentry, 
typewriting,  shorthand,  for  which  a  travelling  teacher  is  not 
provided ;  all  appointments,  however,  have  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
county  council. 

With  regard  to  finance,  the  following  points  must  be  noted : — 
(1.)  All  teachers  are  paid  by  the  county  council.  (2.)  The 
county  council  makes  a  further  grant  in  aid  of  local  expenses ;  in 
those  cases  in  which  a  local  rate  is  levied  the  grant  for  local 
expenses  is  equal  to  the  amount  raised  by  the  rate.     Any  [)ayment 

*  By  "  county  council "  must  in  all  cases  be  onderstood  the  Technical  Education 
Committee,  which  has  sole  control  of  this  department. 
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of  salary  to  the  secretary  is  made  oat  of  the  local  rate;  the 
county  coancily  however^  pay  any  necessary  travelling;  expenses. 
(3.)  Stoves^  chemical  appliances,  and  other  apparatus  are,  if 
necessary,  supplied  by  the  county  council.  (4.)  In  those  centres 
where  a  Science  and  Art  grant  is  earned,  the  whole  amount 
of  the  grant  has  to  be  paid  to  the  county  council ;  if  this 
amounts  to  more  than  the  total  sum  expended  on  the  salaries 
of  teachers  in  that  district  the  balance  is  returned  to  the  local 
committee. 

The  whole  of  the  teaching  is  under  the  direct  control  of  the  county 
council;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  cases  already  mentionedi 
is  supplied  by  the  permanent  teaching  staff  of  the  council.  Of 
these  some  are  travelling  lecturers  who  go  to  all  parts  of  the 
county  ;  others  are  now  supplied  by  the  staff  of  the  newly -founded 
Agricultural  College  at  Wye.  Henceforth  this  will  be  a  centre 
from  which  lecturers  in  agricultural  chemistry,  dairy  work,  and 
similar  subjects  will  be  sent  out.  A  special  class  of  teachers  are 
the  science  masters  in  certain  schools.  At  Kingston.  Guild- 
ford, Farnham,  Bedhill,  and  Dorking,  the  science  master  in  the 
local  grammar  school,  whose  salary  is  (as  already  explained)  paid 
by  the  county  council,  is  required  as  part  of  his  regular  duties 
to  give  instruction  in  the  technical  classes. 

In  some  places  arrangements  are  being  made  for  the  erection  of  Bnydingi, 
a  loc-il  school  in  which  the  classes  can  be  held.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  this  is  much  wanted  ;  one  of  the  reasons  which  has 
often  been  given  to  me  to  explain  the  comparative  failure  of  the 
classes  in  certain  districts  is  the  want  of  a  convenient  place  in 
which  they  can  be  held.  Students  are  reluctant  to  go  to  badly 
lighted  and  imperfectly  warmed  rooms,  which  often  have  not  the 
necessary  appliances,  and  are,  not  un frequently,  difficult  of  access. 
In  thodc  cases  in  which  a  building  is  being  erected,  the  greater 
amount  of  the  expense  is  borne  by  the  county  council ;  a  com- 
paiaiively  small  contribution  Is  required  from  the  local  authority. 

The  expense  of  maintenance  is  divided  generally  in  equal 
proportions  between  the  county  council  and  the  local  authority ; 
the  control  and  management  of  the  building  will  be,  subject  to 
oerrain  i-ecitrictions,  vested  in  the  local  technical  education  com- 
mittee. To  take  a  particular  case;  at  Beigate,  the  county 
council  contributes  2,500/.  toward  purchase  of  a  site  and  the 
erection  of  the  school ;  the  contribution  of  the  town  council 
is  500/. ;  towards  the  expense  of  maintenance  each  of  them  are 
bound  tu  contribute  100/.  a  year. 

In  those  towns  in  which,  as  in  Richmond,  Merton,  Famham,  the 
county  council  are  erecting  buildings  for  the  purposes  of  a  secondary 
school,  these  buildings  will  be  used  in  the  evenmg  for  classes.'^ 

In  some  places  I  find  that  some  difficulty  has  arisen  in  the 
negotiations  for  buildings.  It  occasionally  happens  that  the  local 
board  wishes  to  advance  money  for  the  erection  of  a  local  insstitute, 
but  are  unwilling  to  agree  to  the  rather  stringent  conditions  on 

♦  See  in/ro,  p.  14. 
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wliich  alone  the  help  of  the  county  council  is  given.  The 
county  council  makes  it  a  sine  qud  7ion  tUnt  a  buildini;  shall  be 
used  for  no  purpose  except  education  ;  people  in  the  locality  want 
to  have  their  local  institute  available  also  for  political  meetings, 
religious  meetings,  concerts  and  other  entertainments.  At 
Woking,  for  instance,  where  there  is  at  present  no  public 
building  of  the  kind,  this  difficulty  Feems  for  the  present  to  have 
prevented  anything  being  done.  Tliis  is  rather  an  exceptional 
cage ;  the  town  is  here  so  new  that  everything  which,  in  older 
places  has  been  provided  by  degrees,  has  to  be  begun  from  the 
beginning  ;  and  there  is  a  perfectly  natural  reluctance  to  provide 
money  for  the  erection  of  an  institute,  and  to  allow  its  use  to  be 
so  restricted  that  it  will  be  necessary  at  the  same  time  to  build 
another  public  building  for  other  purposes.  All  Haselmere,  a 
very  small  towu,  the  same  difficulty  was  felt,  and  here  a  public  hall 
has  been  erected  without  help  from  the  county  council,  but  one 
which  will  be  available  for  the  classes. 

OritidimB  of  In    this   organisation    there   are   some   points    which   deserve 

the^tem.        special  notice.     It  will  be  seen  that  do  money  is  ever  voted  by  the 

county  council   for  teaching   work  which  is  not  under  their  own 
control.     No  teacher  is   supported   who    does    not   satisfy   the 
requirements   of  efficiency    which   the   county   council  may  lay 
•  down  ;  and  no    teacher   connected   with    them    depends   for   his 

stipend  upon  the  grant  derived  from  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment. In  this  way  the  county  council  have  avoided  the  danger 
of  wasting  the  money  by  the  support  of  a  number  of  disconnected 
local  institutions.  They  are  also  able  to  secure  more  efficient 
teaching  than  could  be  done  if  each  district  had  more  indepen- 
dence. The  county  council  can  oflTer  permanent  work  and 
plenty  of  it  to  their  lecturers  ;  they  are,  therefore,  able  to  attract 
men  of  more  ability  and  experience  than  each  single  town  could  do. 
In  this  connexion  I  may  also  point  out  the  great  advantage 
which  in  this  county  is  derived  from  the  proximity  to  I«ondon. 
Generally  speaking,  I  have  heard  nothing  but  praise  of  the 
abilities  of  the  lecturers  of  the  county  council  staff.  There  have, 
of  course,  been  exceptions,  but  they  have  nearly  always  been 
young  and  untried  men.  I  believe,  therefore,  that  in  adopting 
their  rather  stringent  rules  the  county  council  have  been  quite 
iustificd.  Of  course  many  of  the  towns  would  prefer  to  have  the 
money  simply  assigned  to  them  to  spend  as  they  themselves 
wished.  In  some  cases  the  system  has  caused,  at  least,  the 
appearance  of  hardship.  Supposing  that  in  a  town  there  is 
established  a  science  teacher  who  has  for  m«ny  years  been  con- 
ducting classes  under  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  but  that 
the  county  council  are  not  satisfied  that  his  attainments  as  a 
teacher  are  sufficient  to  justify  them  in  putting  him  on  to  their 
.  stiff,  the  county  council  will  then  establish  in  the  town  their 
.  own  classes  with  all  the  advantage  they  derive  from  the  large 
subsidy.  They  will  send  down  a  fresh  teacher  to  the  place,  and 
•eventually  the  old-established  teacher  will  fiojl,  to  a  great  extent. 


his  work  token  away  from  him.  Cases  of  this  kind  certainly 
require  very  careful  treatment ;  the  difficulty,  however,  can  only 
be  a  temporary  one. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  are   very  various ;    they  seem   to  Besnlti. 
include  practically  all  subjects  recognised  by  the  Department. 

Having  described  the  organisation,  we  can  next  consider  the 
actuul  success  attained.  Now,  it  is  impossible  to  blind  oneself  to 
the  fact  that,  among  many  who  ought  to  be  competent  judges,  it  is 
maintained  that  the  success  is  no  ways  commensurate  with  the 
money  expended.  It  has  sometimes  been  said  to  me,  especially  by 
those  who  are  cognisant  of  the  work  in  the  rural  districts,  that  the 
money  is  absolutely  wasted ;  and  even  those  who  would  not  go  so 
far  as  this  often  say  that  the  classes  do  not  draw  nearly  as  large 
numbers  as  might  be  hoped,  at  any  rate,  from  among  those  for 
^hom  they  were  intended. 

If  we  consider  the  nature  of  the  population  in  the  county,  and 
the  kind  of  work  which  the  classes  are  intended  to  do,  there  is,  I 
think,  more  reason  to  wonder  at  the  amount  of  success  already 
attained  than  to  be  dissatisfied  with  it.  The  object  i7as  been  to 
attract  the  poor  working  men  and  women,  small  tradesmen,  shop 
girls,  gardeners,  labourers,  railway  servants,  postmen,  &c.  Nearly 
all  these  have  been  educated  in  elementary  schools ;  after  they 
leave  school,  they  have  generally  passed  some  years  in  which  they 
have  had  no  intellectual  discipline  of  any  kind,  except  that  which 
they  derive  from  their  work  ;  they  have  too  often  forgotten  nearly 
all  of  the  little  they  learnt  in  school  The  majority  of  them  are 
engaged  during  the  whole  day  in  earning  their  livelihood;  the 
hours,  especially  of  those  enga^d  in  shops,  are  very  long ;  the 
time  for  recreation  of  any  kind  is  necessarily  very  short ;  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  if  comparatively  few  are  found  who  will  devote 
part  of  this  time  to  their  education. 

It  is  necessary  in  considering  the  excellence  of  the  results,  to 
clistinguish  carefully  different  classes  of  subjects.  We  may  take 
firstly,  technical  instruction  proper,  that  is,  instruction  in  subjects 
which  are  more  or  lees  directly  connected  with  the  occupations 
piursued  during  the  daytime.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  large 
organised  trades  there  is  in  the  towns  less  scope  for  this  purdy 
technical  work  than  in  inanufacturing  centres.  Here  the  most 
important  subjects  are  shorthand,  plumbing,  typewriting.  In 
the  country  districts,  dauy  work,  bee-keeping,  and  horticul- 
ture come  under  this  heading.  These  subjects,  according  to  the 
universal  opinion,  are  all  extremely  usefiil.  Wherever  I  go,  I  find 
them  spoken  of  warmly  and  cordially.  The  technical  classes  in 
the  towns  are  not  always  very  large,  but  the  work  they  do  is 
eertainly  very  useful  to  the  students. 

Another  class  of  subjects  are  what  may  be  called  handicrafts, 
for  instance,  carpentry,  drawing,  carving.  These  again  attract 
considerable  numbers,  are  popular,  and  on  the  whole  the  work 
done  seems  to  be  good. 
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A  third  class  may  be  defined  as  subjects  of  domestic  and  general 
utility^  such  as  cooking,  ambulance^  dress-cutting.  Dress-cutting 
and  dressmaking  appears  in  the  towns  at  least  to  be  yigoroualy 
carried  on.  The  cookery  classes  are  not,  so  far  as  my  information 
goes,  quite  so  satisfiEustory.  The  difficulty  here  is  to  get  those 
people  to  attend  for  whom  they  are  chiefly  intended.  The  well- 
to-do  residents  are  generally  willing  to  go  themselves,  or  send  their 
servants ;  the  wives  of  the  artisans  aild  labourers  rarely  attend.* 

The  fourth  class  comprises  those  subjects  which  are  more  purely 
educational.  I  should  include  among  them,  first  of  all,  lectures 
on  French  and  German,  and  secondly,  lectures  in  chemistry  and 
other  scientific  subjects,  whether  treated  from  a  purely  scientific 
point  of  view,  or  with  a  direct  bearing  on  agriculture  or  other 
practical  occupations.  It  is  in  regard  to  these  subjects  in  which 
an  attempt  is  made  by  means  of  classes  to  give  something  of  the 
nature  of  secondary,  rather  than  technical  education,  that  most 
difficulties  seem  to  be  experienced. 

The  distinction  between  the  difierent  kinds  of  classes  is,  I 
think,  one  of  some  importance.  In  all  these  subjects  in  which 
the  practical  or  manual  side  is  most  prominent,  ^he  classes  and 
lectures  appeal  at  once  to  common  instincts,  they  are  popular,  and 
undoubtedly  useful,  except  in  the  most  backward  villages.  As 
soon  as  an  attempt  is  made  to  do  something  more,  to  give  a  con- 
sistent course  of  teaching  in  a  theory,  the  practical  application  of 
which  is  not  immediately  possible,  far  higher  demands  are  made 
on  the  intelligence  of  the  audience  ;  the  intellectual  processes  are 
to  most  of  them  quite  new,  and  it  is  not,  to  be  expected  that  they 
will  easily  learn  a  new  method  of  thought  and  grasp  completely 
new  conceptions  without  more  continuous  teaching  and  direction 
than  is  possible  with  weekly  classes  and  lectures. 

There  are,  I  think,  two  reasons  why  the  work  of  these  classes  is 
not  altogether  satisfactory.  The  first  is  the  insufficient  preparation 
of  the  students,  the  second  the  necessarily  intermittent  nature  of 
the  teaching.  The  two  really  go  together  ;  to  learn  from  lectures 
is  an  art  which  can  only  be  acquired  by  those  who  either  have 
exceptional  ability  or  have  been  careftdly  trained.  Let  us  take 
as  an  illustration  the  teaching  of  niodem  languages.  The  county 
council  have  on  their  staff  two  highly  trained  and  qualified 
teachers.  If  a  course  on  French  is  started  in  a  centre,  one  of 
these  gentlemen  goes  down  there  once  or  at  the  most  twice  a 
week.  Each  of  the  classes  lasts  an  hour.  Of  those  who  come 
the  majority  will  begin  without  any  knowledge  of  the  language 
at  aU  ;  hardly  any  of  them  wiU  have  any  acquaintance  with  any 
lan^age  besides  English.  They  will  be  of  all  a^es,  and  comp  for 
all  Kinds  of  reasons  ;  one  may  be  a  porter  on  tne  South-Eastem 
Bailway,  who  wishes  to  pick  up  a  little  French  ;  another  (I  quote 
cases  actually  ^ven  to  me)  a  middle-aged  lady,  who  wishes  to 
learn  the  meaning  and  pronunciation  of  the  French  words  and 


*  In  one  centre  the  cookery  classy  proved  a  fiiilnre  because    they  were  arranged 
for  "  washing-day,"  and  all  the  women  were  in  conseqaence  unable  to  attend. 
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expressions  whicli  occor  in  ordinary  conversation  ;  a  third  will  be 
a  young  girl  who  wishes  to  learn  French  in  order  that  she  'may 
teach  it ;  a  fourth  a  clerk  who  wishes  to  learn  it  for  commercial 
purposes.  It  will  be  clear  that  unless  they  work  very  hard  for 
themselyes,  and  unless  they  determine  to  keep  up  and  extend 
during  the  summer  mouths  the  knowledge  they  have  acquired  in  the 
winter^  none  of  these,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  and  second^ 
will,  by  attending  the  classes^  attain  their  object.  The  system 
has  been  in  force  too  short  a  time  to  judge  how  many  will  do 
this ;  I  gather,  however,  that  comparatively  few  of  those  who 
begin  keep  up  the  whole  three  years  over  which  the  course 
extend?,  and  even  if  they  do  their  command  of  the  language  will 
still  be  very  limited. 

It  does  certainly  appear  to  be,  to  some  extent,  a  waste  of  power 
and  money  to  send  nc  great  expense  teachers  to  a  district  to  do 
work  a  great  deal  of  which  i-*  so  very  elementary.  What  a  long 
distance  is  it  from  these  classes  of  beginners  to  that  commercial 
knowledge  of  French  which  is  the  avowed  object  of  spending  the 
money  in  this  way  ! 

In  the  case  of  scientific  teaching  the  difficulties  are  even  more 
obvious.  The  majority  of  the  students  do  not  possess  the  arith- 
metical knowledge  necessary  for  working  out  the  simple  problems 
which  occur.  Still  less  have  they  the  power  of  following,  reason- 
ing, and  applying  their  knowledge.  I  was  told,  for  instance,  by 
the  instructor  in  plumbing,  that  hardly  any  of  his  pupils,  all  of 
them  working  plumbers,  were  able  to  use  decimals  or  duo- 
decimals. At  Peperharow,  where  the  classes  have  been  exception- 
ally successful,  the  students  are  unable  to  work  out  for  themselves 
the  arithmetical  problems  required  in  the  experiments.  In  country 
districts  this  is  especially  felt. 

The  cause  of  the  difficulty  is  obvious,  the  classes  are,  as  regards 
the  elementary  schools;  in  the  same  position  as  the  universities  to 
secondary  schools ;  they  are  a  supplement  to  the  regular  school 
teaching,  and  the  substructure  is  not  yet  perfect.  The  connecting 
link  is  not  yet  complete ;  it  can  only  be  supplied  by  continuation 
schools,  and  they  are  far  less  universal  than  are  the  classes. 

In  the  purely  rural  districts  it  is  indeed  very  difficult  to  make 
classes  of  any  kind  attractive  to  the  labouring  population ;  this  is 
the  case  with  cooking  and  other  domestic  subjects  as  much  as 
with  science.  Habits  of  generations  have  to  be  overcome ;  tbe 
success  depends  entirely  on  the  co-operation  of  men  of  influence 
in  the  village.  Many  have  told  me  li)at  the  villagers  will  be  more 
nelped  by  improvement  in  the  elementary  schools.  I  am  told, 
that  there  are  still  many  comparatively  young  people  who  can 
hardly  read  or  write.  In  some  places,  though  not  in  all,  horti« 
culture  classes  have  shown  great  promise ;  experience  seems  to 
show  that  the  people  will  only  come  at  all  if  personally  requested 
to  do  so.  In  a  few  districts  the  work  has,  even  in  country 
places,  been  very  successful. 

The  conclusion  I  draw  from  tlie  criticisms  passed  on  the  work  n.  Oontmiift. 
is  not  that  it  is  useless  but  that  it  wants  supplementing  by  con-  tion  schooL 
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tinuation  schools.  The  difficulties  nearly  all  seem  to  arise 
tlirough  the  gap  which  intervenes  between  the  time  a  boy  or  girl 
leaves  the  elementary  school  and  the  time  at  which  he  begins  to 
attend  the  classes.  It  seems  therefore  perfectly  right  that  the 
counly  council  devote  a  considerable  sum  of  money  each  year  to 
the  support  of  continuation  schools.  They  have  a  special  secretary 
to  look  after  this  part  of  their  work.  They  make  grants  in  order 
to  supplement  the  grant  given  by  the  department ;  1,000/.  a  year 
is  spent  on  this  purpose.  They  supply  chests  of  chemical 
apparatus  to  illustrate  scientific  lectures.  In  this  way  they  are 
able  not  only  to  foster  the  growth  of  continuation  schools^  but 
also  to  influence  them  in  the  selection  of  subjects.  They  have 
obtained  the  satisfactory  result  that  in  some  places  the  con- 
tinuation schools  now  begin  instruction  on  the  same  subjects 
which  will  be  carried  fiuther  in  the  technical  classes.  For 
instance^  in  Kingston  and  Thames  Ditton,  French  is  now  being 
taught ;  it  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  how  much  more  usefiil  the 
wo^  of  the  county  councils  will  be,  if  a  considerable  number  of 
the  students  have  mastered  the  elements  of  the  language.  In  the 
same  way  horticulture  is  now  taught  as  a  regular  subject  by  the 
masters  of  many  of  the  elementary  schools,  who  themselves  have 
received  their  instruction  from  the  county  council  lecturer.  The 
science  teaching  in  the  continuation  schools  will  form  a  preparation 
to  the  more  advanced  teaching  of  the  classes. 

There  are,  however,  great  difficulties  in  working  out  the  system, 
difficulties  which  arise  to  a  great  extent  from  the  great  variety  of 
authorities  which  have  control  over  continuation  schools.  The 
county  council  are  of  course  allowed  only  to  subsidise  certain 
subjects ;  there  is  therefore  a  great  temptation  for  the  master  to 
take  up  these  subjects  even  if  they  are  not  those  which  are  most 
advantageous  to  the  children.  For  instance  there  is  a  great 
tendency  to  neglect  arithmetic,  while  experience  seems  to  show 
that  thorough  teaching  in  this  is  most  important  as  a  preparation 
for  science.  There  is  also  considerable  difficulty  caused  by  the 
indifference,  and  occasionally  by  the  hostility,  of  the  managers  of 
elementary  schools.  There  is  in  almost  every  town  and  viUage  a 
large  amount  of  prejudice,  a  still  larger  amount  of  indifference 
which  has  to  be  overcome.  In  one  place  I  find  that  the  managers 
of  the  elementary  schools  have  gone  so  far  in  their  opposition, 
that  they  have  refused  the  use  ol  their  school*rooms  for  evening 
classes  except  on  payment  of  a  prohibitive  fee.  I  do  not  feel  it 
my  duty  to  enter  into  any  discussion  as  to  the  objects  and 
methods  of  continuation  schools,  but  the  experience  of  this  district 
seems  to  show  that  the  success  or  failure  of  the  technical  classes, 
so  far  as  they  aim  at  providing  a  form  of  Secondary  Education  to 
the  artisan  class,  depends  very  largely  on  the  proper  organisation 
of  continuation  schools. 

Another  difficulty  which  arises  at  present  is  that  continuation 
schools  and  technical  classes  instead  of  being,  as  they  ought  to  be, 
two  separate  grades,  of  which  one,  to  some  extent,  prepares  for 
the  other,   to  a  great   extent  compete  with   one  another.     At 
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Woking  one  reason  which  was  given  to  me  to  acoouat  for  the 
comparative  failure  of  some  of  the  classes  was,  that  they  were  held 
on  the  same  Evening  as  the  continuation  schools  and  that  much 
the  same  people  went  to  both.  At  Croydon,  continuation  schools 
have  been  tried,  but  it  has  been  impossible  to  keep  them  going ; 
the  boys  would  not  attend  ;  those  who  wish  to  learn  prefer  to  go 
to  the  Polytechnic  which  has  been  started  by  the  borough 
council.  In  Croydon  the  council  do  not  support  the  continuation 
schools^  but  the  school  board  are  anxious  to  start  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  find  that  the  results  of  the  teaching  in  the  Poly- 
technic are  anything  but  satisfactory.  A  very  small  proportion 
of  those  who  have  attended  courses  enter  for  the  examination  ; 
the  reports  on  the  examinations  show  that  the  average  work  is 
low ;  this  is  not  only  the  case  in  modem  languages  and  in  scientific 
subjects,  but  ako  in  carving;  it  is  especially  noted  that  the 
candidates  had  an  insufficient  instruction  in  drawing.  There  may 
be  other  reasons  here  why  the  teaching  has  not  been  successful ; 
there  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  much  more 
useful  to  the  town  if  every  effort  was  made  to  induce  the  lads  to 
attend  a  continuation  school  before  they  came  to  the  polytechnic. 
Generally  speaking,  I  cannot  but  think  that  ii  would  be  a  great 
advantage  if  some  stricter  limit  of  age  were  introduced  so  that 
the  continuation  schools  should  be  confined  to  quite  young  lads 
and  girls. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  features  in  the  present 
situation  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  establishment  of  the  technical 
classes  is  being  followed  in  a  very  large  number  of  districts  in 
Surrey  by  the  establishment  of  continuation  schools.  The  number 
being  started  this  winter  is  very  much  larger  than  those  held  last 
year,  and  I  have  been  told  that  one  of  the  results  of  the  technical 
classes  is  to  induce  a  desire  to  make  further  use  of  the  additional 
facilities  which  the  new  regulations  allow. 

This  is  the  best  justification  of  the  action  of  the  county 
council,  for  it  seems  to  show  that  the  general  establishment  of 
classes  has  caused  a  great  increase  of  interest  in  other  grades  of 
education. 

If  the  classes  are  to  be  a  permanent  institution,  it  will  become 
more  and  more  necessary  that  there  should  be  at  each  centre 
some  person  of  educational  experience  who  can,  to  some  extent, 
advise  and  encourage  the  students  with  r^ard  to  their  home-work 
and  organise  student  unions;  at  present,  the  local  authorities 
are  chiefly  occupied  with  business  matters ;  the  more  permanent 
the  work  becomes,  the  more  will  they  be  occupied  with  matters 
of  routine.  The  lecturers,  for  they  travel  about  from  one  town  to 
another^  cannot  possibly  get  any  very  great  personal  knowledge 
of  their  students ;  it  has  in  fact  been  pointed  out  to  me  that, 
educationally,  this  is  one  of  the  drawbacks  of  the  system.  If  the 
educational  vigour  of  the  central  authority  ceased,  or  became  less 
than  it  now  is,  the  whole  system  might  very  easily  degenerate 
into   an   elaborate   contrivance   for   spending   public   money  on 
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disconnected  courses  of  lectures^  or  on  mere  cram  work  in  prepa- 
ration for  examinations.  The  only  safeguard  against  this  is  the 
establishment  of  strong  and  vigorous  unions  of  students  of  the 
kind  which  have  often  grown  up  in  other  coimties  round  university 
extension  centres.  In  the  few  places  where  this  has  been  done 
ihe  results  have  been  very  satisfactory.  The  experience  of  the 
village  of  Peperharow  is  so  remarkable  that  I  must  give  some 
special  account  of  it. 

Peperharow.  The  village  of  Peperharow  is  one  of  the  smallest  in  the  county, 

the  population  is  167.  It  is  entirely  rural.  In  this  village  there 
has  been  held  for  three  years  a  course  of  12  lectures  on  agri- 
cultural chemistry^  the  chemistry  of  common  things  and  plant 
life  and  manures.  The  audiences  have  varied  from  50  to  80. 
In  the  first  year  eight  entered  for  the  examination,  and  five 
passed.  The  examination  was  conducted  by  the  Local  Lecture 
Syndicate  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  In  the  second  year 
23  entered^  19  passed,  and  three  obtained  the  mark  of  distinction, 
A  large  proportion  of  the  students  and  of  the  successful  candi- 
dates were  farmers,  gardeners,  and  other  wage-earners.  The 
audience  came  entirelv  from  Peperharow,  and  the  two  neigh- 
bouring parishes  of  Shackleford  and  Elstead.  I  have  myself 
seen  and  talked  to  some  of  those  who  attended  the  classes,  and 
feel  quite  sure  that  these  paper  results  represent  a  great  deal  of 
work  and  education. 

This  shows  what  can  be  done  even  in  a  purely  rural  district. 
It  is  no  good  attempting  to  deny  that  the  results  are  very 
exceptional ;  it  is  important  to  inquire  to  what  they  are  due. 
Firstly,  the  population  is  in  some  ways  of  a.  kind  more  apt  to 
profit  by  teaching  than  that  of  an  ordinary  rural  parish;  the 
gardeners  and  others  in  the  employ  of  Lord  Middleton  and  Lord 
Penzance  form  an  extremely  good  nucleus.  As,  however,  I  have 
already  pointed  out  there  are  a  very  large  number  of  gardeners, 
gamekeepers,  and  domestic  servants  in  most  parts  of  the  county. 
Another  fact  to  be  noted  is  that  there  has  for  long  been  in  the 
parish  a  night  school  conducted  by  members  of  Lord  Middleton's 
family.  The  real  success  of  the  classes  is  due,  however,  to 
the  efforts  of  a  single  person.  The  Rev.  C.  Gilbert  Harvey, 
vicar  of  the  parish,  organised  the  classes,  by  his  personal  efforts 
he  got  together  the  audience;  but  for  him  they  would  not 
have  existed  at  alL  What,  however,  I  particularly  wish  to 
call  attention  to  is  the  tutorial  work  which  he  has  undertaken  in 
connexion  with  them.  Before  the  first  lectures  were  given  he 
collected  together  a  class  to  prepare  for  them  ;  during  the  time 
that  the  lectures  were  going  on  he  devoted  two  or  three  evenings 
a  week  to  going  over  the  subjects  dealt  with  in  the  preceding 
lecture,  performing  or  attempting  to  perform  experiments,  a^id 
as^iisting  the  students  to  answer  the  questions  set  by  the  lecturer. 
He  is  himself  an  old  Public  school-master,  and  therefore  had  had 
much  experience  in  teaching  ;  as  he  assures  me,  he  started  the 
work  with  absolutely  no  knowledge  of  natural  science ;  he  has 
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been  teaching  himself  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  teaching 
others ;  but  the  result  of  his  teaching  is  clearly  indicated  in  the 
figures  I  have  given  above. 

Now  it  is  quite  clear  that  in  few  places  will  it  be  possible  to 
find  anyone  with  the  same  enthusiasm  and  the  same  ability  that 
he  possesses.  Owing  to  the  smallness  of  his  parish,  he  has  been 
able  to  do  the  work  without  neglecting  his  other  duties.  Some- 
thing of  the  kind  could,  however,  be  done  in  other  places  also, 
even  if  not  with  quite  the  same  success.  At  Hasiemere,  an 
attempt  at  the  same  kind  has  been  made ;  here  a  local  scientific 
society  forms  the  nucleus  of  similar  efforts.  What  I  want  to 
point  out,  and  what  I  think  ought  to  be  insisted  upon,  is  that  no 
very  great  results  will  follow  from  lectures  in  the  more  difficult 
and  educational  subjects  unless  they  are  supplemented  by  vigorous 
voluntary  local  action  of  this  kind.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a 
system  in  which  nearly  all  difficulties  as  to  expense  are  borne  by 
a  distant  public  body  does  not,  as  a  rule,  stimulate  this  voluntary 
effort.  In  (his  connexion  it  is  interesting  to  notice  that,  with 
few  exceptions,  the  work  of  the  extension  lectures  has  in 
Surrey  broken  down  since  the  establishment  of  the  county 
council  technical  classes. 

Practically,  if  anything  of  the  kind  is  done,  it  wUl  have  to  be 
by  means  of  the  masters  of  elementary  schools.  This  is  another 
reason  why  .a  closer  connexion  between  the  classes  and  the 
elementary  schools  is  desirable.  - 

The  county  council  has  devoted  also  some  attention  to  the  m,  Tnming 
training  of  teachers.  Summer  lectures  have  been  established  of  teachers, 
in  various  centres  which  liave  been  numerously  attended,  in 
conversation  with  elementary  school  teachers  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  I  have  seen  the  results  of  this;  it  has  cer- 
tainly caused  a  great  increase  of  interest  in  the  continuation 
schools  and  the  classes,  and  if  the  view  I  have  taken  is  a  correct  one, 
we  may  look  forward  to  the  time  when  in  each  village  or  town 
the  elementary  teachers  will  exercise  a  wide  influence  by 
encours^ng  their  former  pupils  to  attend  them,  and  by  pre- 
paring for  them.  Some  of  the  school  managers,  indeed,  hold 
the  view  that  this  work  is  beyond  the  schoolmasters,  who,  as  they 
maintain,  have  already  more  than  they  can  do.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  of  the  masters  are  already  doing  work  of  tbli^nd, 
they  appear  to  like  it ;  they  are  able  thereby  to  add  c^  /iderably  . 
to  their  salaries ;  and  we  may,  I  hope,  look  forwj^^^rt)  the  time 
when  the  higher  das&es  opened  in  connexion  w>^i!'^tKe  elementary 
schools  will  be  a  permanent  and  powerful^^ifellectual  influence 
even  in  the  smaller  villages. 

I  cannot  leave  this  part  of  the  subject  without  calling  special 
attention  to  the  classes  in  horticulture  which  have  apparently 
been  among  the  most  successful  experiments.  During  the  winter, 
lectures  are  given  by  a  able  and  vigorous  lecturer.  In  those 
viUi^es  and  towns  where  the  subject  is  taken  up  it  has  become 
common  to  start  gardens  for   vegetable  and  fruit.     These  are 
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worked  as  a  contiDuation  school  under  the  immediate  super- 
intendence of  the  schoolmaster,  who  has  himself  attended  lecturer 
on  the  subject  They  are  visited  from  time  to  time  by  the 
county  council  lecturer  who  examines^  criticises,  and  reports  on 
them.  From  what  I  have  myself  seen^  and  from  all  I  have 
heard,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  tliis  experiment  has  been 
extremely  successful.  It  is  technical  instruction  of  the  best  kind  ; 
the  boys  have  taken  up  the  work  in  many  places  with  great 
vigour,  and  it  cannot  fail  to  have  admirable  results^  not  only 
economic,  but  also  on  character  and  intellect.  It  must  be  noticed 
^  that   much  of  the  results  depend  on   close  connexion   between 

county  council  classes  and  continuation  schools  :  the  elementary 
schoolmaster  forming  the  connecting  link.  The  evening  lectures 
are,  however,  also  of  use  to  professional  gardeners;  in  some 
places  they  have  been  also  well  attended  by  cottagers  ;  but  even 
in  this  subject  the  labouring  class  is  much  more  easily  reached  by 
means  of  the  schools. 

Scholanhipfl.  This  system  of  scholarships  is  here,  as  all  other  parts  of  the 

work,  carried  out  with  much  consistency.  Here,  again,  it  is  toa 
soon  to  foresee  the  eventual  results  of  it.  I  have  met  with  some 
gentlemen  who  have  questioned  the  use  of  the  system,  but  all 
those  engaged  in  teaching  speak  highly  of  it ;  the  masters  of  the 
secondary  schools  tell  me  that  the  boys  as  a  rule  do  well.  One 
danger  was  hinted  at  to  me  rather  than  openly  expressed: 
it  was  suggested  by  a  gentleman  who  had  abundant  means 
of  {lersonal  knowledge,  that  in  some  cases  boys  who  were  trans- 
ferred from  the  strict  discipline  and  thorough  teaching  of  the 
elementary  schools  to  the  laxer  systems  and  indifferent  teaching  of 
some  of  the  secondary  schools,  fell  off  rather  than  advanced  in 
industry.  This  points  to  the  necessity  of  more  efficient  inspec- 
tion and  examination  of  the  secondary  schools  Ihan  is  now  possible. 
The  general  opinion  of  residents  in  the  purely  rural  districts 
(which,  however,  are  small)  is  that  for  them  the  scholarship 
system  is,  as  a  rule,  of  little  use.  A  labourer's  daughter  who  won 
a  scholarship  would  be  little  helped  in  after-life,  even  if  she  were 
able  to  go  in  every  day  to  a  higher  school.  For  girls  of  thi» 
class  the  most  valuable  help  that  can  be  given  is  to  enable  them 
to  get  a  more  efficient  training  for  domestic  life  than  can  be  given 
in  1$!^  homes  ;  if  they  could  pass  a  short  time  at  a  good  school 
for  this^^^^-iifpos^ar  more  would  be  done  for  them  than  could  be 
done  by  i^<^  '^^fce  at  a  day  school  or  at  classes.  There  is  an 
institution  ol-t^^^^ind  near  Guildford,  kept  by  a  lady  who  pre- 
pares girls  for  doiu^fi|^c  service ;  but  I  imagine  ^t  the  preparation 
for  domestic  bci vice/^^uable  though  it  undoubtedly  is  for  the  girls 
themselves,  would  not  be  considered  a  proper  way  of  expending 
public  money.  Besides  the  scholai-ships  now  held  at  secondary 
schools,  there  are  also  maintenance  scholarships  which  can  beheld 
at  places  of  higher  education,  e.ff,^  at  King's  College,  Holloway 
College,  the  Agricultural  College  at  Wye,  they  are  open  to  all 
who  have  been  resident  in  the  country.     There  is  a  good  com- 
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petition  for  them  from  nearly  all  the  schpolF,  and  those  who  have 
won  scholarships  have  done  well  so  far. 

I  have  already  dwelt  on  the  inconvenience  which  arises  from 
the  fact  that  girk  cannot  hold  their  scholarships  at  any  school  but 
Tiffins'.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  than  they  should  be  tenable  at 
the  high  schools. 

I  have  already  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  work  of  the  new 
Agricultural  Colle<;e  at  Wye.  This  was  opened  at  the  beginning 
of  October.  I  visited  it  with  the  chairman  a  few  weeks  before  it 
was  opened,  and  had  the  advantoge  of  a  lon^  conversation  with 
the  principal,  who  has  for  some  years  been  worsing  on  the  staff  of 
the  county  council  as  a  lecturer  in  agricultural  science.  The 
work  of  the  College  really  hardly  belongs  to  the  subjects  with 
which  I  am  concerned ;  it  will  be  a  technical  college  for  instruc- 
tion in  the  theory  and  practice  of  agriculture  for  those  who  have 
already  had  a  sufficient  general  education  at  some  secondary 
school.  It  differs  to  this  extent  from  most  other  agricultural 
colleges  that  it  is  especially  intended  for  those  who  are  not  able  to 
afford  to  pay  fees  themselves.  It  is  hoped  that  many  of  the 
county  council  scholars  who  win  maintenance  scholarships  will 
elect  to  use  them  here. 

As  a  centre  of  interest,  its  work  promises  to  be  very  useful.  I 
have  seen  discussions  and  articles  on  the  methods  of  education 
adopted  in  the  local  papers^  and  the  influence  of  the  college  will 
probably  be  felt  by  many  besides  those  who  have  actually  been 
members  oF  it. 

Before  I  leave  the  subject  of  the  county  council,  there  is  one  ^P^^^^^J^ 
matter  to  which  I  wish  to  call  attention.  There  is,  I  think,  2^10011^^^*^ 
some  danger  that  the  action  of  the  county  council  may  result 
in  too  great  an  interference  with  the  internal  management  and 
discipline  of  the  schools.  In  those  towns  in  which  the  schools 
are  carried  on  in  buildings  that  belong  to  the  county  council^ 
the  headmaster  of  the  school  will  have  control  of  the  buildings 
during  the  daytime  only ;  during  the  evening  they  will  be 
required  for  classes.  Some  of  the  masters  in  the  school  will 
be  required  by  the  terms  of  their  appointment  to  devote  a 
considerable  portion  of  their  time  to  the  technical  classes 
considerable  proportion  of  the  scholars  will  be  holders 
county  council  scholarships ;  their  work  will  be  under 
direction  of  tlie  county  council.  If  the  present  p 
tinned,  some  of  the  teaching  in  these  schools  ^^7 

travelling  lecturers,  who  will  not  even  be  j»^  ^head- 

master.    Now   it  is  clear  that    un''  i'ls   kind 

difficulties  mijiht  easily  arise,  «*p-  y^here  the 

headmaster  was  an  energetic  Jtd  to  carry 

out  an  orderly  and  regulo'  y 

Schools    ought  not  ^stitutes  "  and 

"/Jl   nechnics."     In  ^  an    mstitution 

^Ay  ■  ^s»hi  J^    o^    th®   masters 

b^^\       ^  >(s  than  the  instruction 
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imparted  or  the  pure  intellectual  training.  A  Rchool,  even  a  day 
school,  ought  to  be  a  second  home.  Is  there  not  some  danger  that 
this  may  be  neglected?  Even  now  it  is  difficult  enough  to 
cultivate  this  side  of  the  work,  when  half  the  boys  come  in  by 
train,  spend  a  few  hours  at  their  lessons  and  disappear.  Will  not 
the  difficulty  be  increased  when  even  the  buildings  are  not  the 
exclusive  property  of  the  school :  when  others  have  the  right  to 
use  the  rooms  in  the  evening.  If  the  building  has  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  an  institute  it  must  be  easy  of  access,  and  in  the  centre 
of  the  town,  perhaps  facing  the  street ;  the  school  ought  to  be  in 
the  outskirts  of  the  town,  in  the  middle  of  the  fields  which  serve 
as  a  playground.  If  many  of  the  boys  have  to  come  from  some 
considerable  distance,  a  playground  at  a  distance  will  be  no  use 
to  them.  Boys  and  masters  in  a  school  will  often  gladly  spend 
money  and  help  in  other  ways  to  improve  and  ornament  their 
own  buildings ;  this  they  will  do  with  less  pleasure  if  the  buildings 
are  not  peculiar  to  them. 

The  present  system  tends  to  identify  the  organisation  by 
which  schools  and  classes  are  to  be  managed.  Now  classes 
are  chiefly  intended  for  those  who  have  not  been  at  a  secondary 
school.  So  far  as  the  classes  are  technical,  it  appears  desirable  to 
put  them  in  as  close  a  connexion  as  possible  with  the  elementary 
schools  from  which  so  many  of  the  pupils  will  have  come.  Boys 
from  a  secondary  school,  if  after  leaving  school  they  require  any 
technical  training,  will  need  something  of  a  very  different  kind. 
They  would  naturally  go  to  the  Agricultural  College  or  to  one  of 
the  London  technical  institutions.  I  do  not  see  that  there  is  any 
advantage  to  be  gained  from  putting  the  schools  and  classes  under 
the  same  local  control.  In  the  old  schools  the  distinction  is  main- 
tained, €.ff,,  at  Famham,  the  governors  of  the  school  are  quite 
distinct  from  the  local  technical  committee.  It  is,  I  think,  impor- 
tant that  the  same  distinction  should  be  maintained  in  the  new  ^ 
schools  which  are  to  be  founded,  as  at  Richmond. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  express  my  conviction  of  the  very  great ,  ^^^ 
value  of  the  educational  work  done  by  the  county  councu.  I^^q^*^ 
was  very  pleased  to  find  how  very  generally  the  value  of  it  i%  ^o  y" 
^cognised.     Had  I  had  to  hold  my  inquiry  three  years  ago,  hta ^  \* 


'  f^  ^"♦^  would  have  had  to  be  very  different.   Both  in  regard  to  J*  ^^ 


m  t^^v.jnd  the  classes,  I  have,  so  far  as  I  was  able,  tested  it.f 
for  this'^J^s  every  inquiry  that   I  could   to   discover   compla  o^ 
done  by  «^  /i  cr^cisms   of  it,  and   I  have  had  little   suc<  ^  <^ 
institution"^"-^*"    -'-    ^--~   -^ ' j.\.^  ^\\^   ^'^ 


or 


*« 


doui! 


•'?*  been  aroused  in  some  places  on  the  oj.^'^  /^^^ 
t^v.f  7  did  not  consider  that  au  investig;  <^  ^\  ^ 


pares  girls  for 

for  domestic  service,^*^uabltf.?n lies.     I  have  given  in  the  «^^\  °0^ 
theniselves,  would  not  be  considei  ^  to  educational  organis    %  !V^  v 
public  money.     Besides  the  scholarsUiich  occurred  to  me  n       ^  <>  Q-ii 
schools,  there  are  also  maintenance  schourithin  the  reach 
at  places  of  higher  education,  tf,y.,  at  Ki^n,  either  by  m< 
College,  the  Agricultural   College  at  Wye,  re  by  lecral   r 
who  have  been  resident  in  the  country.     There  is  a  a^as^ 


\ 
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towards  justifjing  their  daim  to  be  recognised  as  the  local 
authority  for  secondary  education.  I  started  my  inquiry  with  a 
strong  prejudice  against  the  educational  work  of  the  county 
councils ;  my  experience  here  has  shown  me  that^  in  one  case  at 
any  rate,  the  prejudice  wasunjustified,  and  I  feel  sure  that  anyone 
else  who  examined  the  work  closely  would  form  a  similarly  high 
opinion  of  it 
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Mr.  Massie's  Beport'  on  the  County  of  Warwick.  1 


INTRODUCTION. 


Sir,  September  1894. 

If  I  have  rightly  understood  the  duty  assigned  me  as  Nature  of 
Assistant  Commissioner  for  the  county  of  Warwick,  it  is  not  so  ">^'*"7- 
much  to  collect  statistics  in  order  to  frame  an  exhaustiye  state- 
ment of  the  condition  of  secondary  education  in  that  county,  as  to 
present  a  picture  of  that  condition  in  such  a  way  as  to  exhibit  the 
relations  of  the  various  educational  agencies  with  a  view  to  better 
organisation. 

Accordinglv,  I  have  deemed  it  outside  my  duty  to  examine  Method  of 
schools  or  to  hold  formal  conferences  with  governing  bodies  ;  but,  inquiry, 
confining  myself  in  the  main  to  the  five  points  of  my  instructions, 
I  have  found  it  most  satisfactory  to  confer  informally  with  those 
in  the  various  districts  who  seemed  best  able  to  furnish  such 
information  as  would  help  in  shaping  the  independent  judgment 
which  I  understand  the  Commission  desires. 

I  have  been  confirmed  in  this  course  by  the  shortnejs  of  the  Difficulties  of 
time  allottinl  to  the  inquiry,  a  shortness  made  still  shorter  by  the  the  inquiry, 
intervention  of  the  holidays,  both  scholastic  and  non- scholastic^ 
in  August  and  September.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  my  inquiry, 
which  began  about  the  third  week  in  June,  could  not  be  continued 
in  any  complete  sense  beyond  the  end  of  July.  Personal  in- 
spection became,  beyond  that  date,  necessarily  fragmentary,  with 
schools  broken  up  and  with  the  natural  and  most  fruitful  sources 
of  information  abroad  or  at  the  sea-side  ;  and  investigations  during 
the  month  of  August  have  had  to  be  conducted  chiefly  by  means  ♦    ~ 

of    letters,    sometimes    forwarded    and    sometimes    not ;    while  j     , 

September  has  been  distracted  between  the  preparation  of  the       •  " 

report  and  such  scattered  visitation  as  this  preparation  would 
permit.  I  have  felt  these  difficulties  most  keenly  in  my  efforts  to 
deal  with  the  private  schools.  Some  of  the  larger  and  more 
conspicuous  private  schools  T  was  able  to  visit  side  by  side  with 
the  endowed  schools  in  June  and  July,  and  my  colleague,  on  re- 
ceipt of  information  from  me,  has  visited  certain  of  the  larger  girls' 
schools  of  whose  existence  she  had  no  previous  knowledge.  But 
the  considerable  private  schools  in  Warwickshire  are  few  iti 
numlber,  and  leave  in  the  background  more  than  150  smaller 
private  schools,  mostly  girls'  schools  or  mixed  preparatory  schools, 
from  which  I  have  had  to  get  what  information  I  could  by 
correspondence,   my   letters   being   sometimes   ignored    and   my 
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questions  often  vaguely  handled.  And  here  I  may  say  at  once 
that,  in  respect  of  thetse  schools^  ihe  difficulty  of  investigation  is 
almost  insurmountable,  short  of  a  personal  inspection  and  ex- 
amination, which  the  time  allotted  has  rendered  impossible.  The 
view  of  the  proprietors  as  to  their  own  efficiency  is  naturally  and 
excusably  biassed ;  the  judgment  of  the  parents  confiding  their 
children  to  these  schools  is  not  always  or  altogether  trustworthy ; 
the  statements  or  impressions  of  neighbours  and  mere  outsiders  are 
not  in  every  instance  well  informed.  Amidst  all  these  difficulties 
I  have  done  my  best  to  ascertain  the  significance  of  these  schools 
by  their  numbers,  and  their  efficiency  by  their  successes  in  such 
public  examinations  as  those  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  local 
delegacies  and  of  tha  College  of  Preceptors.  But  it  will  be 
immediately  perceived  that  this  gauge  is  only  partially  satisfactory. 
I  have  reason  to  believe,  from  subsequent  visits  on  tne  part  of  my 
colleague  or  myself,  Ihat  the  numbers  given  are  not  always  to  be 
relied  upon,  that  the  premises  have  been  rather  too  flourishingly 
described,  and  that  the  engagements  made  in  the  prospectuses  are 
not  always  fulfilled.  Again,  even  when  successes  are  recounted, 
I  cannot  tell  that  efforts  have  not  been  concentrated  upon  one  or 
two  clever  pupils ;  nor  can  I  tell  what  standard,  or  whether  any 
uniform  standard,  is  required  for  the  pass  test  of  the  College  of 
Preceptors,  which  has  no  limit  of  age  for  its  three  classes,  and 
is  the  examining  body  with  which  the  great  majority  of  private 
schools  connect  themselves,  partly  on  account  of  the  lowness  of 
the  fee,  and  partly  because  arrangements  can  be  made  to  conduct 
the  examination  in  the  school  itself.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must 
be  taken  into  account,  on  the  teachers'  behalf,  that,  when 
examination  successes  have  been  few,  the  sparseness  is  often  the 
fault  not  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  teachers,  but  of  the  narrowness 
or  niggardlincHs  or  impecuniosity  of  the  parents,  who  may  be 
indifferent  to  examinations,  or  may  grudge  the  fee,  or  may  be 
genuinely  unable  to  pay  it. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks,  I  beg  to  lay  before  the  Com- 
mission the  main  results  of  my  inquiry. 

Tariff  of  Educationally  regarded,  Warwickshire  is  a  county  of  remark- 

^^J»^^-  able  variety,  a  variety  which  finds  a  parallel,  perhaps  also  some 
aodSodaL        explanation,  in  the  variety  of  its  industrial  and  social  conditions. 

In  the  north-west  lies  Birmingham,  with  its  almost  unique  multi- 
plicity of  industries,  and  with  a  quick-witted  population  of  half 
a  million  which,  though  mainly  artisan,  is  largely  leavened  by 
a  cultured  and  energetic  commercial  and  professional  class.  In 
the  north  we  have  the  scattered  coalfields  in  the  neighbourhoods 
of  Tamworth,  Atheratone,  Nuneaton,  and  Bedworth,  and,  lower 
down,  the  coal  villages  bordering  upon  Coventry,  with  here  and 
there  a  mine  of  ironstone ;  the  brick  and  tile  and  terra  cotta  indus- 
tries of  Bolehall  and  Glascote,  the  hat  manufactories  of  Atherstone 
and  Nuneaton,  with  active  industries,  particularly  in  the  latter 
place,  in  wool  and  skins,  iron  and  malt.  Rugby,  in  the  north- 
east, is  a  busy  railway  centre  and  a  town  of  large  fairs  for  cattle. 
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«beep  and  horses.  Coventry,  near  the  middle  of  the  countj — 
the  onlj  town  outside  Birmingham  krge  enough  to  be  a  county 
borough — with  itd  cycle,  watch  and  ribbon  industries,  completes 
the  manufacturing  area,  except  for  the  needle  and  fish-hook 
industry  of  Studley  and  its  neighbourhood  in  the  west.  Warwick 
and  Leamington,  though  not  without  their  trades,  can  scarcely  be 
ealled  places  of  great  activity.  Warwick  is  an  ancient,  restful, 
stationary  town ;  Leamington,  a  modern  watering  place  and  quasi- 
fashionable  resort,  with  a  large  contingent  of  unoccupied  residents, 
who  live  more  or  less  luxuriously  upon  their  means ;  while 
Stratford-on-Avon  is  not*  more  active,  and,  except  for  a  large 
brewery,  lives  chiefly  upon  Shakespeare  and  American  pilgrims. 
As  for  the  rest  of  the  county,  in  the  north  partly,  in  the  west 
mainly,  and  in  the  south  and  east  entirely,  the  industry  is 
^griculiural  and  depressed. 

The  conJitions  of  secondary  education  are  equally  diversified.  i^.^lMnm- 
At  Rugby,  besides  the  great  national  public  school,  which,  but  *«»■*• 
for  30  day  boys,  would  be  entirely  '*  iUocal,"  there  is  a  subordinate  ^"«*I- 
fichool  for  the  locality  on  the  same  foundation.     In  Birmingham  Bgmmgham. 
there    is   the   rich  and  carefully  organised  foundation    of    King 
Edward  VL,  which  has  overspread  the  town  with   a  network  of 
nine    schools   for   both   sexes ;    there    is    also    the   independent 
grammar  school  at  Handsworth  ;  besides  these,  the  higher  grade 
technical  schools   for  boys  and  girls,  established  by  the   school 
board;  the   municipal  technical  school  with  its   evening  classes,     " 
soon  to  be  supplemented  by  classes  in  the   daytime ;    the  new 
technical  school  at  Aston;  the  Midland  institute,  with  its  literary 
and  commercial  opportunities  for  evening  workers ;  the  two  high 
schools  for  girls  in  Edgbaston ;  and,  finally,  the  Mason  college 
:as  the  local  apex  of  the  local  education.  ^  There  is  but  one  other 
place   in   the   county   where   there   is   iany   approach  to   similar 
organisation,  and  that  is  Warwick.     Here,  on  the  basis  of  an  old  Wttrwkk. 
endowment  of  King  Henry  VIII.  (though  the  school,  according 
to  recent  discovery,  reaches  back  to  Edward  the  Confessor,  and 
is  perhaps  the  most  ancient  in  the  kingdom),  have  been  established 
a  grammar  school  and  a  middle  school   for  boys,   and    a   high 
school  for  girls,  the  only  public  school  for  girls  in  Warwickshire 
outside  Birmingham,  though    the   Leamington    high    school    for 
girls,  carried  on  by  a  local  company  on  the  lines  of  the  Public 
Day  Schools'  Company,  eminently  deserves  to  rank  as  a  public 
^hool.     Of  the  same  proprietary  status  is  the  Leamington  college 
for    boys.      What   has   been   done   for   secondary   education  in 
Warwick  and  Leamington  has  been  due,  not  to  an  unsatisfied 
craving  on  the  part  of  the  population,  but   to  an   effort,  from 
various  motives,  on  the  part  of  a  few  active  organisers,  to  tempt 
demand  by  supply.     So  also  with  the  technical  school  which  is 
just  being  started  in  Leamington.     In  Coventry  there  is  more  Coventiy 
life  and  enterprise,  particularly   in  the  technical  sphere,  but  no 
organisation.     The  grammar  school  of  King  Henry   VIII.  is  a 
solid  and  fairly   energetic   foundation.      The    Bablake  endowed 
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technical  school  for  boys  is  excellently  equipped,  and  the  new 

municipal  technical  school  is  in  good  funds^  and  supplies  evening 

Northern  classes  to  both  sexes  and  all  school  ages.    The  nor  ihem  portion  of  the 

schools.  county,  cut  off  by  a  horizontal  line  through  Rugby  and  Coventry, 

contains  five  endowed  schools  for  boys  :  Sutton  Coldfield,  Solihull 
Coleshill,  Atherstone,  and  Nuneaton.     Just  outside  the  county 
borders  are  the  endowed  schools  of  Tamworth,  in  Staffordshire 
(only  lately  separated  from  Warwickshire),  and  Appleby,  Market 
Bosworth  and  Hinckley,  in  Leicestershire,  to  which,  but  for  its 
recent  bankruptcy  and  consequent  transference  to  private  enter- 
prise, Lutterworth  school  could  be  added.     These  schools  are  more 
numerous  than  they  are  flourishing.     Within  nine  miles  radius 
of  Atherstone  may  be  counted  sev(»  endowed  schools  (including 
Atherstone  itself),  few  t)f  them   really  prospering.     Nuneaton, 
perhaps,  has  the   best  prospects,  due  in  part  lo  its   facilities  of 
^^tltowt*/"^  railway  communication.     In  the  east,  south,  and  west,  the  section 
a  vacuum.. ;       cut  off  by  a  curve  extending  from  Rugby  through  Warwick  to 
,„  , ..   Birmingham,  there  is  a  very  different  slate  of  things.    Apart  from 
^  .        Stratford-on- Avon  granlmar  school,  which  owes  its  present  pros- 
perity to  its  headmaster  and  not  to  the  town  itself,  and  the  poorly 
endowed  grammar  school  at  Alcester,  which  under  its  new  head- 
master is  gradually  awakening  from  a  torpor  for  which  one  has  to 
look  back  to  times  before  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission,  there 
are  in  this  wide  district  no  secondary  schools  whatever,  endowed 
or  proprietary.     Nor  does  private  enterprise  seriously  attempt  to 
fill  the  gap.     Trinity  college,  at  Stratford,  a  private   foundation 
of  the   late  Dr.  John    Day    Collis,  is   only   slightly   local,  and 
is   practically   a   civil   service    training   school.      Arden   House, 
near  Henley,  a  preparatory  school  for  boys,  and  Beaudesert  Park, 
where  a  few  private  pupils^  are  taken  by  an  Oxford  graduate,  are 
not  local  at  all.     A  small  school  at  Kineton,  in  the  centre  of  the 
district,  established  and  managed  by  the  Willoughby  family  for 
the  sens  of  the  neighbouring  farmers,  appears  to  be  of  no  par- 
ticular utility  for  secondary  education.     One  or  two  girls'  schools, 
in  private  hands,  are  to  be  found  at  Stratford  and  AlceHter.     But 
this  large  agricultural   area,  including  the  small  towns  or  con- 
siderable villages  of  Southani,  Kineton,  Shipston-on-Stour,  Fenny 
Compton,  Studley,  and   Henley-in-Arden,  is,  as  far  as  secondary 
school  education  is  concerned,  almost  literally  destitute. 
Private  enter-        Private  enterprise    in   other   parts  of  the  county  is  confined 
prise  schools  in  chiefly  to  schools  for  girl?,  no  doubt  for  the  reason  already  given, 
th^^im^^^    that,  except  at  Birmingham,  Warwick,  and  Leamington,  there  is 
mostly  girls*      no  other  fom  of  supply.     Private   secondary  schools  for  boys- 
schools.  exist,  it  is  true,  at  Leamington,  at  Coventry,  at   Stratford,  and 

Boys'  schools     near  Sutton   Coldfield,  but  these  are  most  of  them  small,  and 
outside  could  easily  be  counted  on  the  fingers.    As  to  preparatory  schools,, 

Binnmgfaam.     f}^^,yQ  r^Ye  several  of  importance  at  and  r.ear  Kugby,  "but  of  local 

pupils  they  have  either  few  or  none  at  all.     Two  or  three  such 

schools,  one  with  a  fair  number  of  local  pupils,  are  to  be  found 

Id  and  near       at  Leamington.     In  and   round   Birmingham  the  private  schools 

Binningham*     £^j,  [^^yg  ^^^  yg^y  numerous,  but  ihey  are  in  the  main  preparatory 
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for  King  Eidw^ard's  schools,  and  are  rarely  of  any  size.  The 
great  majority  of  these  preparatory  schools  are  kept  by  ladies, 
who  in  many  cases  prepare  boys  alone^  or  boys  as  well  as  girls 
in  their  junior  departments.  Where  boys' schools  in  Birmingham 
and  elsewhere  in  the  county  are  not  preparatory,  but  stand  on 
their  own  educational  baaij^,  they  live  either  because  they  are,, 
or  prof&4s  to  be  more  strictly  commercial  than  the  public  secondary  ./ 
schools,  or  because,  while  charging  low  fees,  they  claim  a  higher 
social  standing  than  the  board  and  national  echools,  or  because 
the  discipline  is  more  lax  and  the  home  work  less  exacting,  while  . 
the  preferences  and  prejudices  of  parents  meet  with  readier 
accommodation.  And  many  of  these  schools,  whether  for  girls  or 
boys,  whether  preparatory  or  otherwise,  even  where  the  teaching 
is  fairly  successiul,  are  kept  in  ordinary  private  houses,  not 
originally  built  for  school  purposes,  and  neither  adaptel  por  adapt-: 
able  to  such  purposes;  and  I  hare  reason  to  believe  that  a  con* 
siderable  number,  though  nothing  like  all,  would  be  condemned 
as  schools  by  a  competent  sanitary  inspector. 

When  I  have  mentioned  the  fact  that  every  county  council  Other  facilities 
district  in  the  adminielrative  county  has  now  established   some  f<*'  seooDdary 
form  of  technical  instruction  ;  that  within  the  same  area  there  are  education  in 
nearly  ^40  ^  schools  "  or  collections  of  pupils  employed  in  various  the  county. 
lands  of  technical  ivork ;  that  there  are  upwards  of  60  continuation 
schools,  a  dairy  school  at  Halloughton,and  a  central  mining  school 
at  Nuneaton ;  that  there  is  epeoial  technical  activity  at  Rugby  in 
connexion  with    the   railway   institute  and  the  Wood  institute, 
botb:  under  the  local   technical   instruction  committee,   I   shall 
have  given,  I  think,  a  genersd  description  of  the  nature  of  the 
supply  of  secondary  and  technical  education  in  this  county. 

To  put  aside  for  the  moment  its  quality,  how  far  the  secondary  proportion  of 
school  supply  is  proportionate  to  the  population  is,  as  usual,  a  supply  to 
most  perplexing  problem.     The  population  of  the  county  is,  in  popal**loo- 
round  numbers,  805,000,  or  including  the  non- Warwick  shire  parts 
of  the  county  borough  of*  Birmingham,  838,000,  or,  again,  in- 
cluding the  parts  of  **  greater  "  Birmingham  outside  the  borough, 
about  870,000.     The  various  suggestions  offered  as  to  the  pro- 
portion of  **  secondary  "  boys  and  girls  per  1,000  of  the  population 
show,  by  their  amazing  diversity,  how  impossible  it  is  to  approach 
a  consensus  of  opinion,  and  partly  because  the  term  **  secondary  " 
itself  is  so  difficult  to  define.     But  if  we  take  it  in  its  broad  sense 
of  boys  and  girls  who   may  reasonably  be  expected  to   attend 
grammar  schools,  high  schools,  public  schools^  then  in  Warwick- 
shire, as  everywhere  else,  this  proportion  differs  widely  in  different 
districts  according  to  the  character  of  the  population.     In  a  place  Proportion  in 
like  Leamington,  for  example,  where  there  is  an  unusual  number  Leamington, 
of  tolerably  well-to-do  residents,  the  number  of  local  girls  and  boys 
actually  at  secondary  schools  in  Leamington  itself,  or  going  daily 
out  of  it  to  such  schools  in  Warwick,  is  something  like  500  out  of 
a  population  (including  Lillington  and  Milverton)  of  about  30,000  ; 
that  is,  about  16  per  thousand,  not  counting  those  who  are  sent 
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away  to  boardiiig  schools  or  are  taught  at  home.  And  there  is 
^IJJP?'^  "*  accommodation  for  a  much  greater  number.  In  Birmingham,  on  the 
°*^"*  other  hand^  where  the  population  is  overwhelmingly  artisan^  the 
result  of  a  census  made  by  the  school  board  in  1891  showed  that 
out  of  a  population  of  478^851  in  the  area  taken,  there  were 
only  1,589  children  between  3  and  14  years  of  age  attending 
secondary  schools.  This  number  would  of  course  include  the 
ex-elementary  free  foundationers  up  to  14  years  of  age  in  King 
Edward's  schools,  but  these  may  be  balanced  or  nearly  balanced 
by  the  largo  number  of  lower  middle  class  children  who  pass 
through  the  board  schools,  in  order  to  qualify  themselves  for  the 
reserved  scholarships  in  the  grammar  schools.  A  calculation  has 
been  supplied  to  me  from  Birmingham,  based  upon  this  census 
combined  with  Dr.  Farr's  returns  prepared  for  the  Schools  Inquiry 
Commission^  and  the  outcome  is  that  the  number  of  **  secondary  " 
children  in  Birmingham  between  8  and  19  is  nearly  5^000,  or  10 
per  thousand  of  the  population.  (Dr.  Farr's  owu  figures,  taken 
apart  from  the  data  of  this  special  census^  work  out,  I  am 
informed,  to  13,200  children  between  the  same  ages ;  and,  though 
he  included  the  third  grade  children  now  mostly  provided  for  in  the 
elementary  schools,  this  hardly  accounts  for  the  huge  discrepancy 
between  the  two  calculations.)  Now  the  number  actually  in 
King  Edward's  schools  is  2,496 ;  but  1,209  of  these  come  from 
outside  the  borough,  from  anywhere  in  fact  within  10  miles  radius 
of  the  town  hall,  though  it  may  fairly  be  concluded  that  most  of 
them  belong  to  **  greater  "  Birmingham,  and  most  of  them,  again, 
to  the  county  of  Warwick.  But  besides  this  element  of  compli- 
cation, the  estimate  is  complicated  again  by  the  fact  that  in  King 
Edward's  grammar  schools  62  per  cent,  have  passed  up  from  the 
elementary  schools  (though  many  of  these  children,  as  I  have  said 
above,  belong  to  the  middle  class) :  in  the  high  school  for  boys 
7  per  cent,  and  in  the  high  school  for  girls  5  per  cent.,  have  come 
direct  from  the  same  schools.  (It  may  be  noticed,  in  passing,  that 
into  the  last-named  school  no  daughter  of  an  artisan  has  ever 
entered.)  Handsworth  grammar  school  accounts  for  about  60, 
and  the  two  proprietary  girls'  schools  in  Edgbaston  for  160  and 
230  (with  the  kindergarten)  respectively.  As  for  the  private 
schools,  which  take  children  of  all  tesjchable  ages,  so  far  as  I  have 
been  favoured  with  answers  to  my  inquiries,  there  are  close  upon 
2,000 '^  local "  boys  and  girls  at  such  schools  in  Birmingham  and 
its  immediately  connected  suburbs,  i.e,,  what  I  have  called 
greater  Birmingham.  If  then  we  are  content  to  regard  all  these 
schools  as,  roughly  speaking,  supplying  greater  Birmingham, 
we  find  that  they  are  attended  by  about  5,000  children  out  of  a 
population  (in  round  numbers)  of  530,000,  that  is  by  less  than  10 
per  thousand.  (The  extreme  youth  of  many  of  the  private  school 
children  may  have  to  some  extent  as  its  set-ofi^  the  numbers  in 
the  private  schools  that  have  made  no  return.)  But  it  is  an 
admitted  fact  that,  besides  these  5,000,  a  very  large  number  of 
Birmingham  secondary  children  are  sent  away  to  school  at  the 
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seaside  and  in  other  healthy  localities,  and  hence  the  5,000  does 
not  pretend  to  exhaust  the  number  of  Birmingham  "  secondary  " 
children  of  school  age.  And  it  will  be  observed  that  I  have 
dealt  only  with  secondary  children  ordinarily  so  called,  and  have 
not  included  the  children  under  the  school  board  who  attend  the 
two  Birmingham  higher  grade  schools,  or  those  in  the  higher  grade 
school  at  At(ton,  or  the  seventh  standard  children  gathered  into 
selected  board  schoalp,  or  any  junior  pupils  at  Mason  college,  or 
in  the  evening  classes  of  the  Midland  institute  or  of  the  technical 
schools  of  Birmingham,  Aston  and  Handsworth,  or  in  the  con- 
tinuation schcols.  The  figures  that  I  have  given  are  such  as  I 
have  been  able  to  gather  in  the  course  of  an  inquiry  which  has 
not  been  statistical  in  its  primary  aim,  and  the  extremely  tentative 
nature  of  the  results,  with  the  many  pitfalls  that  He  in  the  way 
of  such  "  secondary  "  calculations,  have  not  encouraged  me  to 
devote  more  time  and  energy  to  this  part  of  the  subject.  Nothing 
short  of  a  protracted  and '  exhaustive  investigation  would  yield 
even  an  approximation  to  exactness. 

The  rural  districts  are  even  more  perplexing  in  this  respect  Proportion  of 
than  the  towns,  the  proportion  of  "  secondary  "  children  depending  "^PI^J  '^  ""»1 
in  their  caf*e  upon  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  few  families.  *  ' 
For  example,  it  was  estimated  for  me  that,  in  the  parish  of 
Willoughby  and  an  adjoining  hamlet,  with  a  population  in  all  of 
under  300.  there  are  about  six  children  who  would  naturally 
attend  secondary  schools,  that  is,  a  proportion  of  about  20  to  the 
thousand ;  and  that  in  the  district  of  Henley-in-Arden,  with  a 
population  of  over  2,200  (the  town  itself,  numbering  1,100,  and 
including  more  than  the  usual  number  of  shopkeepers) about 40  boys 
and  girls  at  least  would  cease  to  go  to  the  board  schools  or  would 
come  in  from  surrounding  villages  and  farms,  if  secondary  schools 
were  estaldifhed.  This  would  yield  a  proportion  again  of  about 
20  to  the  thousand.  With  the  experienced  assistance  of  the  vice- 
chairman  of  qu  trier  sessions  and  of  the  county  council  (who  has  an 
unequalled  knowledge  of  his  district  in  that  southernmost  part  of 
Warwic  shire  which  is  quite  destitute  of  secondary  schools),  I 
have  made  as  close  an  estimate  as  I  can  of  the  number  of 
**  secondary  "  children  in  thirteen  civil  rural  parishes  constituting 
the  county  council  division  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cherington. 
in  n  population  of  close  upon  4,000,  living  in  900  houses,  we 
counted  something  like  93  households  apparently  constituted  of 
**  secondary  "  tamilies,  and  this  without  considering  any  of  those 
who  might  make  a  special  effort  to  avail  themselves  of  secondary 
schools  if  placed  within  their  reach.  If  these  93  households,  with 
other  households  not  regarded,  contributed  one  child  apiece,  we 
should  have  about  100  children  in  a  population  of  4,000,  ?>.,  a  pro- 
portion of  25  to  the  thousand;  and  this  is  a  thinly  populated  rural 
district.  Probaiily  the  estimate  is  too  large,  as  many  of  the  children 
would  in  all  tikelihood  continue  to  attend  the  elementary  schools. 

But  if  we  are  content  to  accept  the  average  of  10  per  thousand  and  m  the 
as  representing   the   local  secondary   demand,   and  (eliniiuating  rally  outoidc 
Birmingham)  take  the  populntion  of  the  county  at  365,000,  we  Binuiogliaii 
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n,  while  their   amount,  7/.  and 

maintenance.     I  am   informed 
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have  about  3,700  children  as  natural  subjects  for  secondary 
education.  Of  these,  the  endowed  and  proprietary  schools  for 
boys  and  girls  account  for  about  1,100  local  pupils  in  actual 
attendance  (boarders  being  excluded)  ;  so  that  2,600  are  left  for 
private  enterprise  schools  or  boarding  schools  (inside  or  outside  the 
county)  or  for  home  tuition.  So  far  as  statistics  have  come  in  to 
me,  private  enterprise  schools,  within  the  bounds  of  the  county 
but  outside  Birmingham,  will  account  for  about  1,350  local 
pupils,  or  rather  more  than  half  the  number. 

After  this  general  introduction  I  will  proceed  to  give  the 
specific  results  of  my  inquiry  under  the  heads  formulated  by  the 
Commission  for  my  guidance. 

"  1.  How  far  there  exists  m  your  district  an  overlapping  of  the 
agencies  by  which  Secondary  Education  is  supplied,  as 
between — 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools  ;  and 
Secondary  Schools  and  Local  Universities^  University 
Colleges,  or  Technical  histitutions  ; 
and  how  far  Secondary  Schools,  intended  to  be  of 
different  types  or  grades,  are,  in  facty  encroaching  upon 
one  another's  province  or  otherwise  competing  with  one 
another;  and  what  have  been  the  results  of  such  oi^er- 
lapping  or  competition  ?  " 

Information  on      There  are  only  three  places  in  the  county  with  whi(!h  the  idea 
first  point.        of  "  overlapping  *'  can  be  fairly  associated.     These  are  Warwick, 

Coventry,  and    Birmingham.      And  here  overlapping  is  not  so 

much  a  present  fact,  as  a  prospective  danger. 

(a.)  Warwick, 
Here  there  is  a  first  grade  or  higher  second  grade  grammar 
school,  a  second  grade  or  higher  third  grade  middle  school,  and 
a  high  school  for  girls,  all  on  the  foundation.  Tiie  maximum  fee 
for  the  grammar  school  is  12Z.  (exclusive  of  Greek,  which  is  3/. 
a  year),  for  the  middle  school  51,  and  for  the  girls'  school  a  little 
more  than  6/.  There  are  two  exhibitions  annually  from  the 
middle  to  the  grammar  school,  and  six  '^  tennble  at "  the  grammar 
school  itself — i,e,,  open  to  boys  who  have  already  entered  that 
school.  Fourteen  exhibitions,  seven  for  boys,  and  eeven  for  girls, 
to  the  middle  school  and  girls'  school  respectively  are  offered 
annually  to  children  in  the  elementary  school  under  12  years  of 
age  ;  and  six  are  *'  tenable  at "  the  middle  and  girls'  schools.  It 
is  generally  agreed  in  Warwick,  that  the  lefis  of  the  grammar 
school  are  too  high  for  many  boys  who  might  rise  to  it  from  the 
middle  school,  and  that  the  lees  of  the  middle  school  and 
girls'  school  are  too  hi^h  for  many  competent  children  in 
the  elementary  schools.  It  is  also  agreed  that  the  entrance 
exhibitions  are  not  numerous  enough  in  any  of  the  schools ; 
and  it  certainly  appears  as  if  two  exhibitions  ought  not 
to  satisfy  the  middle  school  of  about  lUO  boys,  and  14 
exhibitions  per  annum  for  boys  and  girls  are  hardly  proportionate 
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to  2,000  elementary  school  children,  while  their  amount,  7/.  and 
87.9  is  not  equal  to  fees,  books,  and  maintenance.  I  am  informed 
(in  confirmation)  that  scholars  who  have  failed  to  obtain 
exhibitions  have  afterwards  made  their  mark  in  public  examina- 
tions such  as  those  of  the  university  of  London.  A  tendency  to  ' 
overlap  accordingly  displays  itself,  because  the  children  do  not 
pass  up  in  accordance  with  their  capacity.  Middle  class  parents 
are  indnced,  in  consideration  of  the  expense,  to  keep  their  boys  as 
long  ad  they  can  at  the  middle  school  (t>.,  np  to  15  years  of  age), 
and  working  class  parents  their  boys  and  girls  too  long  at  the 
elementary  schools.  In  each  case  the  tendency  is  to  provide  Nature  of 
for  these  senior  boys  and  girls  a  higher  education  in  the  schools  °^*^  PP"*fif- 
where  they  happen  to  be;  and  hence  the  middle  school  is 
charged  with  bemg  too  classical  and  not  sufficiently  commer- 
cial, because  it  seeks  to  prepare  for  the  professions,  thus 
overlapping  the  grammar  school ;  and  the  school  board  feels  a 
responsibility  on  the  score  of  those  of  its  school  children 
who  are  capable  of  receiving  a  higher  education  but  cannot 
obtain  it,  and  is  reluctantly  thinking  of  establishing  a  higher 
grade  school  which  will  probably  overlap  the  middle  school. 
I  am  not  at  all  clear  that  the  charge  of  ^  being  insufficiently 
commercial  will  lie  against  the  middle  school,  whatever  may  be 
taught  to  individual  boys.  Out  of  its  90  boys,  60,  it  is  true,  lenrn 
Latin,  but  only  for  four  hours  a  week,  the  rest  are  being  trained 
altogetlier  in  modern  and  commercial  subjects.  Besides,  it  is  an 
oi^anised  science  school,  and  is  technicalised  to  some  extent  by 
the  South  Kensington  syllabus,  so  much  so  that  its  curriculum 
has  been  interfered  with,  and  it  is  now  proposed  to  withdraw 
from  the  South  Kensington  jurtsdictioti.  But  the  question  of  fees 
and  exhibitions  is  a  real  one,  and,  if  overlapping  is  to  be  prevented, 
a  remedy  must  be  provided.  Two  or  three  alternative  remedies  Remedies 
have  been  suggested.  One  is  to  reduce  the  middle  school  to  suggested, 
a  kind  of  upper  board  school  and  lower  the  fees.  But  I  am 
assured  that  this  would  be  unpopular  in  Warwick,  where  the 
social  ^nperiority  of  the  middle  school  above  the  board  school  is 
valued  by  many  parents.  It  has  already  suffered,  I  nm  told,  in 
numbers  from  the  incursion  of  seven  board  school  boy^j  per  annum. 
Further,  I  am  informed,  that  if  this  *'  de-gradation  "  of  the  middle 
school  involved  the  wholesale  transference  of  the  middle  school 
boy  proper  to  the  grammar  school,  the  headmaster's  boarding 
department  would  be  seriously  injured,  because  the  social  standing 
of  the  grammar  school  would  be  on  a  lower  plane  ;  and  this  is  no 
slight  consideration  with  the  trustees,  inasmuch  as  the  only  way 
in  which  the  Warwick  schools  are  kept  above  water  is  the  pay- 
ment by  the  headmaster  of  700/.  a  year  to  the  foundation  from 
boarding  fees.  And  if  the  fees  of  the  middle  school  are  lowered, 
the  foundation  would  be  in  straits,  for,  as  it  is,  they  lose  seriously 
on  the  middle  school  on  account  of  the  lowness  of  the  fee,  and 
are  obliged  to  take  the  balance  out  of  what  is  really  due  to  the 
grammar  school.  The  only  practical  remedies  appear  to  be  a 
subsidy  from  some  quarter,  and  the  multiplication  of  exhibitions 
from  the  board  schools  upwards. 
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(b.)   Coventry, 

Here  there  is  a  little  overlapping  between  the  Bablake  endowed 
technical  school  for   boys  and   the  higher   second    grade    King 
Henry's  Grammar  School.      The  number   of  day  boys  at  the 
latter  has  slightly  decreased  since  the  recent  establishment  of  tlie 
former,  some  small  tradesmen  preferring  the  Babiake  Is,  b,  week 
to  the  grammar  school  ten  guineas  a  year.     The  overlapping  is 
caused   by  the  teaching   of  certain  commercial  subjects  at  the 
Bablake  school,  and  the  provision  there,  by  private  arrangement, 
for  training  in  the  literary  subjects  for  matriculation  at  the  London 
university.     For  these  provision  is  also  made  at  King  Henry  s 
school.     But    the   headmaster  at  the  Bablake    school  defends 
himself  on  this  wise :  '^  The  natural  London  degree  for  my  boys 
is  the  B.Sc.     If  1  let  a  boy  go  to  King  Henry's  school  (with 
one  of  our  exhibitions)  to  prepare  for  matriculation,  he  drops 
his  science,  except  a  little   chemistry;  for   even    the  physics 
necessary  for  matriculation  are  not  taught  there  as  they  arc  at 
"  Bablake.     He  is  too  young  (as  a  rule)  to  go  to  Mason  college^. 
Birmingham,  and   that  is  too  expensive,  swallowing   up  the 
exhibition  in  the  fees  required  for  ail  the  subjects  and  for  the 
science  he  ought  to  keep  up.     Hence,  by  u  private  arrangement,, 
I  prepare  him  in  the  literary  subjects  (including  Latin)  for  the 
London   matriculation,   instead   of   passing   him    through   the 
grammar  school,  and   I  send  him  to  Matron  college  later  on 
"  for  science  work  only."     In  commercial  subjects,  French  ami 
German,  shorthand  and  bookkeeping,  are  taught  in  both  schools  ;. 
but  as  Bablake  is  supposed  to  be  commercial  as  well  as  technical,, 
that  school  can  hardly  be  blamed,  and  King  Henry's  school  can 
still  retain  its  function  oF  furnishing  boys  intended  for  business  with 
a  more  general  and  liberal  education.     But   the  effort  to  teach 
London  i^fatriculation  literary  subjects  side  by  side  with  the  South 
Kensington  syllabus  and  such  science  as  it  is  advisable  the  boy 
should  keep  up  with  a  view  to  his  B.Sc,  must  often  seriously 
incommode  the  ordinary  English  subjects,  which,  for  a  boy  of  the 
Bablake  age,  should  not  be  neglected.     It  looks  as  if  the  attempt 
to  maintain  the  special  science  work — whether  at  Bablake  or   at 
Mason — pari  passu  with  London  matriculation  and  the  ordinary 
education,  made  the  boy's  time-table  rather  too  full,  and  as  if  it 
might  be  wi^er  to  leave  the  special  science  alone  for  a  while,  and 
gather   up   the   old   threads  afterward?.     Hence   King   Henry's 
school  might  do  the  future  B.Sc.  good  rather  than  harm.     But 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  laboratory  and  ordinary  science  work 
at  the  grammar  school  needs  developing,  not  with  a  view  to  com- 
petition with  the  Bablake  school,  but  with  a  view  to  a  liberal 
education,  and  then  the  future  B.Sc.  will  not  "  hang  up  "  more 
science   than   want   of  time   demands.     Such   development   can 
scarcely  be  effected  without  a  subsidy  from  some  quarter. 

The  county  council  of  Coventry  has  a  technical  institute  of 
its  own,  supported  by  500/.  from  the  local  taxation  grant,  by  a 
penny  rate  (bringing  in  800/.  a  year),  and  by  a  grant  from  South 
Kensington,  and  maintained  at  n  cost  of  1,500/.  a  year.     This 
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cannot  be  said  to  overlap  at  present  the  Bab!ake  school  or  the 
grammar  school.  Its  classes  are  all  evening  classes,  except  the 
classes  in  horological  and  textile  work,  and  its  technical  work  is 
distinctly  vrith  a  view  to  trades.  Its  pupils  are  chiefly  apprentices 
and  woi  king  people  of  both  sexes.  It  has  likewise  a  large  class 
in  hygiene,  and  certain  pupil  teachers  who  find  evening  classeis 
convenient  make  use  of  the  technical  institute.  Overlapping 
would  no  doubt  begin  if  the  technicil  institute  started  day  classes 
and  charged  little  or  nothing  for  them  ;  it  would  thus,  with  rates 
and  local  taxation  grant  behind  it,  compete  unfairly  with  the 
Bablake  school. 

(o.)  Birmingham. 

There  is  scarcely  anything  in  Birmingham  itself  worse  than  the    OjerlappiDg  la 
thin  end  of  the  wedge ;  but  the  wedge  may  be  driven  further,   BirnuBgiiam. 
unless  due  consideration  be  exercised. 

The  higher  grade   scboois  already  to  some  extent  overlap  the  fligber  grade 
giummar   schools.       The   average   age   at   which    board    school  andgraimnMr 
children  pass  up  to  the  grammar  schools  is  a  little  over  11.    Board  •®"^"' 
school  children  may  enter  the  higher  grade  schools  after  they 
have  passed  standard  VI ;  and,  if  the  children  have  any  ability, 
this  often  happens  at  12  or  12^  years  of  age.     They  can  then 
have  1^  or  2  years  in  standard   YII^  ie.,  under  the  Education 
'  Department,  while  they  are  working  also  at  technical  subjects 
under  the  Science  and  Art   Department,  and,  whereas   at  the 
grammar  schools  the  maximum  age  is  16,  at  the  higher  grade 
schools  there  is  no  maximura.     First  of  all,  then,  there  is  over- 
lapping in  age  between  the  higher  grade  schools  and  the  grammar  In  age. 
schools.     This,  however,  need  not  be  mischievous,  and  is  often,  as 
will  be  seen  presently,  rather  advantageous  to  the  grammar  school 
than  otherwise.     There  is  also  some  overlapping  in  work,  but,  if  In  work, 
it  be  allox\  ed  that  some  overlapping  at  the  fringes  is  inevitable, 
the  overlapping  in   work  is  not,  perhaps,  as  yet,  more  than   is 
excusable.    For  example,  in  both  kinds  of  schools  science  is  taught, 
but  in  the  higher  grade  schools  it  is  rather  with  a  view  to  practice 
and  application,  as  in  the  case  of  mechanics  and  steam;  in  the 
grammar  schools  it  is  more  in  the  regions  of  theory  and  principle, 
as  in  the  case  of  physics  and  chemistry,  with  a  view  to  liberal 
education  and  general  expansion  of  the  mind.     The  usual  English 
subjects  are  taught  in  both,  including  history  and  geography,, 
but  at  the  age  at  which   children  enter  the  higher  grade  schools, 
it  would   be  impossible   to   dispense   with   English  subjects   or 
allow  them  to    rust.      Moreover,    history   does    not    appear  at 
present  in  the  technical  or  commercial  curriculum  of  the  higher 
grade  schools  after  the  first  year,  and  the  geography  is  desciibed 
as  commercial.     Mathematics  is  a  subject  in  both,  but  again,  in 
the  higher  grade  schools,  mainly  with  a  vie^  to  industry  and 
commerce      It  is  in   the  commercial  region   where  most   over- 
lapping  occurs.     French,  for  instance,  is  taught  in  the  higher 
grade  schools.    Would  it  not  be  better,  it  is  asked  on  the  grammar 
school  side,  that  the  higher  grade  schools  should  confine  them- 
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selves  to  industrial  subjecU^  and  leave  commercial  subjects  to  the 
grammar  schools?  In  this  way  the  higher  grade  school  (it  is 
suggested)^  with  its  scientific  standard,  its  excellent  equipment 
and  growing  popularity,  would  do  a  grand  work  in  restoring  to 
manual  labour  its  old  dignity  and  making  that  dignit}'  more 
dignified  than  ever  before.  On  the  side  of  the  higher  grade 
schools  it  is  urged  that  one  of  the  most  effective  blows  is  dealt  on 
artificial  class  distinctions  when  children  are  trained  for  labour, 
commerce*  and  profession  within  the  same  four  walls.  But  under 
such  a  system  there  could  be  no  gradation  at  all.  The  practical 
question  is  how  to  get  each  kind  of  work  done  best ;  and  this 
question  cannot  be  answered  satisfactorily  by  setting  all  schools 
to  teach  all  things.  But  still  there  is  the  difficulty  of  drawing 
such  a  distinct  line  between  labour  and  commerce  as  to  ordain 
that  the  boy  whose  destiny  is  to  keep  the  books  in  some  little 
tradesman's  shop  is  not  to  be  taught  book-keeping  at  the  higher 
grade  school  before  he  is  14.  And  does  the  grammar  school,  with 
its  wider  outlook  opening  out  upon  the  local  college  or  university 
desire  to  teach  book-keeping  ?  After  all,  book-keeping  is  fairly  a 
technical  subject,  and,  with  the  deliberate  multifariousness  of  the 
systems  pursued  in  the  different  business  houses,  grammar  schools 
may  well  be  content  to  be  rid  of  a  subject  the  teaching  of  which  is 
not  altogether  free  from  unreality.  But  French  also  is  technical  to 
some  extent.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  clerkly  and  a  commercial  subject ; 
so  also  is  shorthand.  But  both  are  called  for  in  labour  relations  ; 
for  instance,  in  labour  conferences,  in  communication  between 
workers  in  one  country  and  another,  in  connexion  with  working 
men  deputations  to  international  exhibitions,  or  when  working 
men,  often  in  large  numbers,  ga  to  view  the  products  and  inventions 
of  other  countries.  Besides,  commercial  French  is  not  literary 
French,  and  the  former  may  well  be  made  a  feature  (based  on 
grammar)  in  higher  grade  schools,  of  course  in  a  preliminary 
or  lower  school  way,  like  the  industrial  subjects.  While  the 
industrial  training  prepares  for  the  technical  school  proper,  the 
training  in  French  leads  (in  Birmingham)  to  the  Midland  institute 
evening  classes,  with  which  the  technical  school  does  not  propose 
to  compete.  It  may  sometimes  be  rash  to  cry  out,  *'Here  is 
overlapping,"  when  certain  subjects  are  discovered  to  be  taught: 
true  overlapping  concerns  rather  the  extent  and  the  manner 
of  the  teaching.  And,  after  all,  some  small  indulgence  may 
well  be  yielded  to  technical  teachers,  some  of  whom  have,  in 
my  hearing,  lamented  the  impossibility  of  extorting  real  educa- 
tion out  of  technical  subjects;  a  belief  which  is  perhaps  worth 
recording. 

But  if  the  higher  grade  school  becomes  ambitious  and  aims  at 
the  professions  through  such  avenues  as  the  London  university 
matriculation,  jit  may  justly  be  charged  with  trenching  upon  the 
province  of  the  grammar  schools,  and  competing  with  them  at  an 
unfair  advantage.  For  the  higher  grade  scnool  at  Waverley  Hoad 
(the  only  school  just  now  with  a  commercial  course)  is  free  ;  and 
it  may  be  questioned  whether,  as  things  are,  public  money  should 
be  used  for  gratuitous  higher  education  when  it  is  still  possible 
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to  charge  fees  for  extended  education^  and  when  scholarships  can 
be  and  are  provided  out  of  endowments  for  clever  impecunious 
bojv  whose  education  it  seems  worth  wltile  to  continue.  Free 
education  from  top  to  bottom  is  the  only  logical  issue  of  such  a 
policy^  especially  when  there  is  no  maximum  age  in  the  higher 
grade  free  schools.  Those  who  are  quite  prepared  for  this  policy 
cannot^  of  course^  see  anything  unadvisable  in  the  step  which 
would  be  tftken  towards  it  if  higher  grade  school?  extended  their 
curriculum  (as  in  some  towns  they  already  do),  nnd  so  offered  free 
education  for  the  professions  up  to  17  or  18  years  of  age.  I 
understand  that  the  headmaster  of  Waverley  Eoad  school, 
inheriting  his  traditions  from  Scotland  and  from  the  higher  grade 
school  at  Leeds,  is  at  least  hoping  to  be  able,  as  his  school  grows, 
to  prepare  for  the  London  matriculation. 

In  Aston,  which  has  a  school  board  of  its  own,  the  Albert  Open  over- 
Road  higher  grade  school  professedly  and  indifferently  overlaps  l^ppiiig  ftt 
the  adjoining  King  Edward's  schools,  preparing  for  the  "  College  of  ^^^^ 
*'  Preceptors,  Oxford  Local,  and  London  Matriculation  Examina- 
''  tions,"  and  placarding  the  walls  of  Aston  with  bills   to  that 
effect.    But  this  may  be  part  of  the  Aston  policy  of  proving  Astou's 
self-sufficiency  as  (gainst  the  Birmingham  policy  of  unification. 

A  higher  grade  school  for  children  up  to  14  or  15  years  of  age  Justificadon  of 
18  justified  by  the  Birmingham  school  board  on  the  ground  that  luglier  grade 
a  large  and  increasing  number  of  quick  children  pass  through  their  ^^ 
standards  soon  after  12;  that  the  elementary  schoolmaster  has 
then  done  with  thenv;  that  the  parents  may  not  wish  to  take 
them  away,  and  that  it  is  not  good  that  they  should  be  tiiken 
away.  Some  may  say :  ''  Send  them  on  to  the  grammar  schools." 
But  they  may  be  intended  for  artisan  life  or  the  lower  branches 
of  the  commercial  life  when  or  before  they  are  14.  The  grammar 
school  would  not  thank  them  for  a  year's  presence,  and,  from  the 
lack  of  continuity  between  the  board  school  and  the  grammar 
school,  they  would  not  fall  into  shape  within  that  time;  they 
ought  to  enter  the  grammar  school  not  much  later  than  11.  Are 
they  to  be  schooUess,.  or  must  they  go  to  the  wrong  school  ?  The 
board  say :  **  It  is  better  that  we  should  finish  such  a  boy  ourselves; 
let  us  give  him  the  best  education  his  time  and  previous  training 
will  permit,  in  such  sjbjects  as  are  adapted  to  him  and  to  his 
future."  Or  the  difficulty  may  take  another  form.  Boys  and  girls 
may  remain  in  the  standards  at  elementary  schools  till  13  or  14, 
and  then  they  may  pass,  as  many  have  passed,  and  with  scholar- 
ships, into  the  grammar  schools  for  a  year  or  so.  Thus  they  are 
neither  very  young  nor  necessarily  clever,  for  though,  by  regula- 
tion, age  handicajjs  somewhat  in  the  competition,  yet  plodding 
children,  with  the  advantage  of  years,  will  nevertheless  frequently 
step  into  scholarship  rank  when  they  leave  the  board  school,  not 
less  so  because  the  "  elementary  "  proportion  of  scholarship-places 
at  the  grammar  schools  must  be  filled  up,  even  if  abler  non- 
elementary  candidates  are  thereby  left  out  in  the  cold.  The 
headmasters  and  headmistresses  of  the  grammar  schools,  especially 
it 
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those  contiguous  to  Bridge  Street  boys'  higher  grade  school 
(which  is  mainly  industrial)  and  Waverley  Koad  boys'  and  girls' 
higher  grade  schools  (which  are  both  industrial  and  commercial), 
are  congratulating  themselves  that  they  are  being  saved  from  many 
such  undesirable  scholars,  who  wi^re  often  kept  at  the  elementary 
schools,  for  various  reasons,  till  they  had  passed  standard  VJ. 
And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  number  of  desirable  candidates,  as 
well  as  the  number  of  candidates  generally,  remains  much  the 
same  at  these  schools  in  spite  of  the  higher  grade  schools  close  by. 

Tet  a  danger.         On  the  Other  hand,  there  is  a  danger  that  parents,  if  they  see 

their  way  to  gratuitous  commercial  and  even  professional  education, 
easily  obtained  at  Waverley  Road,  up  to  the  ages  of  16  or  17, 
may  more  and  more  frequently  decline  to  send  in  their  sharp  boys 
of  11  for  scholarships  at  the  grammar  schools,  where,  even  if  the 
scholarships  are  obtained,  books  (however  much  cheapened  by 
lending  lioraries)  and  perhaps  games,  cost  something  ;  and  may 
prefer  to  send  them  to  such  schools  as  Waverley  Road,  where 
entrance  is  certain  and  the  cost  practically  nothing.  Or,  again, 
"non-elementary"  parents  may,  as  in  some  cases  they  already 
do,  send  their  children,  by  way  of  the  board  schools  or  not, 
to  Waverley  Road  for  similar  reasons.  Class  feeling  is  no 
effectual  preventive,  for  in  Birmingham  it  is  becoming  less  and  less 
operative,  whether  for  elementary  or  for  higher  grade  schools. 
It  is  admitted,  even  by  the  Birmingham  school  board,  that  for 
these  reasons  things  will  want  watching,  lest  public  money  be 
needlessly  spent  on  advanced  education  and  lest  the  work  of  the 
grammar  schools  be  largely  overlapped.  So  long  as  the  present 
excellent  situation  in  Birmingham  continues — the  best  educa- 
tionalists being  connected  with  the  management  of  all,  or  nearly 
all,  the  various  educational  institutions — there  is  no  real  dan^er^  I 
think,  of  mischievous  overlapping  such  as  is  arranged  for  at  Aston» 
If,  however,  any  of  these  educationalists  began  to  make  hobbies 
of  certain  institutions,  such  as  the  higher  grade  schools,  then  the 
danger  of  overlapping  would  be  much  more  serious,  and  the 
grammar  schools  might  (as  in  Manchester)  sufier  by  competition 
foatered  at  the  public  expense.  It  is  in  such  cases  that  a  district 
authority,  with  power  of  co-ordination  and  of  providing  (where 
necessary)  for  deficiency  in  any  grade,  would  be  very  useful  in 
preventing  waste  and  disunion. 

Alleged  Another  justification  of  the  establishment  of  these  higher  grade 

deficieney  of  schools  is  sometimes  offered,  though  not  by  the  Birmingham  school 
EdwM^^^  board;  and  on  this  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  a  word  or  two.  It 
fichools.  is  alleged  that  these  schools  are  called  for  because  King  Edward's 

foundation  is  unable  to  cover  the  ground ;  and  the  evidence  is 
adduced  that  that  foimdation  is  unable  to  admit  more  than  37^ 

f)er  cent,  of  those  who  apply.  But  this  calculation  is  very  mis- 
eading.  Fur,  first  of  all,  it  is  the  unanimous  testimony  of  the 
headmasters  and  headmistresses  of  King  Edward's  schools  that  if 
they  went  much,  or  at  all,  below  the  present  line  of  admission, 
they  would  find  themselves  among  those  candidates  who  are  quite 
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unsuitable  for  tlie  grammar  school  or  high  school  curriculum. 

Thej  all  agree  that  admissious  and  scholarships  ought  not,  on  the 

whole,  to  go  lower.     That  is  to  oaj,  the  vast  majority  of  those 

who  apply  and  are  rejected^  ought  not  to  be  in  King  Edward's 

echools.    In  the  second  place^  from  the  62|  per  cent,  of  rejections 

at  any  given  admission  examination,  must  be  further  subtracted 

those,  or  most  of  those,  who  fail   to  enter  the  high  schools ;  for 

statistics  show  that  nearly  all  these  are  subsequently  provided  for 

in  the  grammar  schoals.     In  this  case  there  are  two  applications 

to  one  admission ;  and,  if  any  candidate  is  rejected  for  both,  he 

must   not  be   counted   as  two  rejected   candidates.      This  last 

demurrer  applies  also  to  all  the  cases  of  repeated  candidature  for 

the  same  school  or  grade  of  schools ;  it  is  one  boy  that  is  rejected 

two  or  three  times,  and  not  two  or  three  boys.   Finally,  not  only  are 

unfit  candidates  presented,  but  the  parents  ofcen  know  that  they 

are  unfit :  they  only  desire  (and  they  say  so)  that  their  children 

should  practise  the  examination  and  learn  what  it  is,  that  they  may 

gain  confidence  and  readiness.   If  all  these  considerations  are  taken 

into  account,  the  mountain  of  62^  per  cent,  of  rejections  becomes 

a  very  small  hillock  indeed ;  and  the  conclusion  appears  to  be 

that,  in  extending  the  system  of  higher  grade  schools,  the  school 

board    will   be    wise   not   to   overlap   the   curriculum   of  King 

Edward's    grammar    schools    for   the   sake   of  those   who   are, 

apparently,  unsuitable  subjects  for  grammar  school  education. 

Signs  of  overlapping  are  not  entirely  confined,  however,  to  the  Bigh  aohools 
two  grades  just  mentioned.     Care  may  have  to  be  taken  to  pre-  !|^  *?""''*' 
vent  the  overlapping  of  the  high  schools  by  the  grammar  schools. 
The  inducements  are  strongest  in  the  case  of  the  girls*  grammar 
schools,  in  some  of  which  the  education  given  to  the  head  pupils 
differs  very  little  from  that  at  the  high  school.     At  the  top  of  one 

frammar  school  I  found  girls  learning  three  languages,  Latin, 
'rench  and  German,  with  special  science  and  mathematics.  But 
this  is,  partly  at  any  rate,  unavoidable.  Girls  have  fewer  business 
openings  than  boys,  and  hence,  even  before  they  are  16,  their 
education  is  almost  necessarily  more  general,  and  more  frequently 
on  the  lines  of  the  teaching  profession.  It  is  chiefly,  I  think,  in 
the  effort  to  prepare  girls  as  completely  as  possible  for  taking  up 
quickly  and  effectively  the  high  school  curriculum,  or  in  the 
necessity  laid  upon  the  headmistress  to  find  educational  material 
for  certain  senior  girls,  that  this  overlapping  occurs.  Still  it  might 
in  the  former  case  be  allowed  to  go  so  far  as  to  injure  the  more 
elementary  English  stages  which  are  the  special  function  of  the 
grammar  school. 

As  to  the  boys'  schools,  the  charge  may  be  made  that  there  is 
unadvisable  overlapping  in  age;  that  the  high  school  has  too 
many  young  boys  of  eight  and  nine  who  would  be  better  at  the 
grammar  schools,  and  too  many  boys  who  leave  at  an  age  not 
hter  than  the  grammar  school  maximum,  i,e,,  16.  It  looks,  there- 
fore, as  if  the  high  school  was  not,  in  these  respects,  fulfilling  ^ 
its  true  function.      But  in  both  these  cases  the  evil  is  almost 
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inevitable,  nor  is-  it  altogethei*  without  palliation.  The  pooial 
prestige  of  the  high  school  tempts  many  parents  to  st-nd  their 
boys  to  it  for  their  whole  school  course,  in  spite  of  the  higher 
feesi.  The  headmaster  expressed  to  me  his  constant  astonishment 
at  the  number  of  such  boys ;  but,  after  all,  they  reap  some  solid' 
advantage.  Their  course  is  qtiicker,  they  spend  more  time  on 
hi^h  school  subjects,  and  at  16  they  are,  or  ou^ht  to  be,  in 
advance  of  a  grammar  school  bey  of  the  name  age ;  and  hence 
many  more  are  ready  at  16  for  London  matriculation  than  at  the 
grammar  schools.  If  parents  are  ready  to  pay  for  this,  there 
seems  no  sufficient  reason  why  their  wish  should  be  thwarted. 
The  second  case  also  is  difficult  to  deal  with.  The  social  feeling 
is  again  partly  to  blame.  Many  boys,  as  well  as  girls,  are  sent 
on  from  the  grammar  schools  to  the  high  schools  for  a  year  or 
two  by  their  parents,  by  means  of  scholarships,  in  order  that  they 
may  have  upon  them  the  high  school  stanip,  and  be  able  to  say  they 
have  been  there.  Perhaps  some  of  these  birds  of  passage,  whose 
aim  is  simply  to  brighten  their  plumage,  might  be  driven  back  by 
the  requirement  of  a  time  guarantee.  But  very  often  the  parents 
have  by  no  means  as  yet  determined  to  take  their  children  away 
early,  and  such  a  guarantee  is  one  whose  fulfilment  cannot,  in  the 
end,  be  exacted  at  an  age  when  business  openings  often  suddenly 
present  themselves,  and  parents  feel  bound  to  take  advantage  of 
them.  It  is  something  to  be  able  to  record  that  the  great 
majority  of  foundation  boys  at  the  high  school  attain  the  highest 
.  ^^  block  "  in  mathematics,  though  they  do  not  attain  the  highest 
classical  form.  But  it  is  not  quite  satisfactory  that  while  the 
average  age  of  entrance  into  the  high  school  is  11*2,  the  average 
stay  is  only  about  four  years.  Those  who  leave  early  are  mainly 
scholars  who  have  come  originally,  through  the  grammar  schools, 
from  elementary  schools,  and  they  have  often  been  admitted,  not. 
because  of  any  striking  promise,  but  because  the  elementary  free 

E laces  must  be  filled  up,  and  the  candidates  were  not  actually 
elow  the  standard  required. 

Hkrh  Mhool  A  certain  amount  of  overfapping  takes  place  also  between  the 

JJJ-Jj^**        high  schools  and  Mason  college.     On  the  one  hand.  Mason  college 

has  not  yet  quite  ceased  to  prepare  for  London  matriculation  ;  this 
elementary  stage  is  hardly  a  function  of  such  a  college,  but  it  is 
easy  to  understand  the  difficulty  of  eliminating  it  altogether. 
Boys  and  girls  who  have  left  school  and  want  to  matriculate 
cannot  always,  with  prudence,  be  sent  to  the  evening  classes  at 
the  Midland  institute,  and  Mason  college  may  not  like  to  shut  its 
doors  upon  them.  Still,  in  this  respect,  it  is  overlapping  the  work 
of  the  high  and  grammar  schools.  On  the  other  hand,  Mason  college 
might  retort  that  the  high  schools  prepare  for  the  intermediate 
London  examination,  and  keep  their  boys  and  girls  for  that  pur- 
pose up  to  18  and  19.  The  girls'  high  school  goes  so  far  as  to- 
prepare  for  the  B.A.  degree.  Mason  college  can  also  plead  that 
while  it  is  the  natural  higher  place  of  education  for  grammar 
school  boys  and  girls  leaving  at  the  age  of  16,  &uch  boys  and 
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girls  are  tempted  to  the  high  schools  by  the  scholarships,  df  30?. 
or  thereabouts,  which  have  been  decided  to  be  tenable  at  the  high 
schools  as  "  places  of  higher  education  '*  on  a  level,  for  this  purpose, 
with  Mason  college,  and  which  almost  certainly  go  bodily  into  the 
scholar's  own  pocket,  as  such  a  scholarship  boy  or  girl  is  prac- 
tically sure  of  becoming  a  foundationer  also.  At  Mason  college, 
on  the  contrary,  the  SO/,  would  be  swallowed  up  in  fees.  But 
there  is  something  to  be  said  on  the  other  side.  It  is  not  always 
good,  it  may  often  be  bad  for  boys  and  girls  at  16  or  17  years  of 
age  to  be  freed  from  the  discipline  of  school  life  and  sent,  with  a 
kind  of  undergraduate  status,  to  the  lectures  of  a  local  college. 
(This  may  be  affirmed  with  full  recognition  of  the  unexception- 
able tone  which  Miss  Cooper's  special  experience  enables  her  to 
attribute  to  past  girl  students  who  have  attended  college  after,  as 
seniors  or  prefects  of  their  school,  they  have  acquired  a  sense  of 
responsibility.)  Moreover,  it  is  often  highly  advantageous  to  the 
pupil  to  remain  at  school  till  he  or  she  has  risen  to  the  responsi-  ,^ 

bility  of  the  highest  form ;  and  advantageous  also  for  the  school  :     i   .  . 

to  retain  its  experienced  pupils  at  the  head  of  the  school  and  the 
school  affairs.  It  is  almost  too  much,  under  all  these  circum- 
stances, to  expect  a  headmaster  or  mistress  to  say,  **  I  recommend 
*'  you  to  leave  us  and  go  to  Mason  college."  TTien  as  to  the  30/. 
scholarships,  they  may  last  three  years  and  often  (by  being 
saved)  serve  as  a  bridge  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  for  wliich 
universities  the  high  schools  more  definitely  prepare  than  Mason 
college.  The  fair  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  there  is  over- 
lapping here,  with  some  good  reasons  for  it.' 

It  remains  to  consider  the  position  of  the  municipal   technical  Municipal 
school,  which  is  at    present  located    in    certain  rooms   of   the  technical 
Midland  institute,  Paradise  Street,  with  a  machine-shop  in  the  •^'*^^' 
adjoining  Baskerville  Place  ;    but  will  before  long  be  in  occupa- 
tion of  nothing  short  of  a  technical  palace  in  Suflfblk  Street.     At 
present  this  does  not  overlap  any  institution  where  teaching  is 
given    in  the  daytime,   its     classes   being  evening  cliasses  only, 
attended  mainly  by  apprentices  and  workpeople.     It  does  not 
overlap  the  Midland  institute,  though  the  classes  there  also  are  held 
in  the  evening ;  for  the  technical  school  took  over  the  Midland 
institute  science  classes,    and  left  the  literary  and  commercial  '^?/l.  :?o 

untouched.  It  does  not  overlap  the  continuation  schools,  for  it 
teaches  no  literary  subjects,  nor  does  it  profess  to  continue  ele- 
mentaiy  education,  and  though  it  has  preparatory  classes  in 
mathematics  and  science  they  al*e  classes  with  an  industrial  aim  ; 
and  training  even  in  pure  mathematics  and  science  could  not  be 
left  to  continuation  schools  unless  these  schools  were  \ery  much 
developed,  systematised  and  improved. 

But  it  is  determined  that  a  technical  day  school  shall  be  started  Teehnical 
in  1896.     Will   not  the    technical  school   then  overlap  (a.)  the  ^^"SJ*^. 
higher  grade  schools  t    Yes,  if  it  lays  itself  out  for  the  elementnjry  ^a^  SdiScS! 
workshop  practice,  the  training  of  hand  and  eye  by  iron  work  and 
wood  work,  which  is  the  workshop  practice  oi   the  higher  grade 
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schools.  Or  if  it  lays  itself  out  for  elementary  work  in  pure 
science  and  raathematic?,  and  does  not  regard  its  preparatory 
classes  as  simply  a  concession  to  necessity.  One  safeguard,  how- 
ever^ lies  in  the  gratuitousness  of  the  higher  grade  school  and  the 
fee  (small  though  it  is)  of  tlie  technical  school.  Those  boys  and 
girls  who,  being  unoccupied  in  the  daytime,  are  able  to  go  to 
the  higher  grade  schools  for  prep-iratory  work,  will  almost  cer- 
tainly prefer  to  go  where  there  is  nothing  to  pay.  Some  encourage- 
ment is  given  already  to  boys  by  the  technical  school  authorities 
to  remain  at  the  higher  grade  school  till  14  years  of  age,  six 
scholarships  tenable  for  two  years  being  offered  annually  to  boys 
under  12  belonging  to  public  elementary  schools  in  Birmingham  : 
these  afterwards  become  scholarships  of  15/.,  tenable  for  two  years, 
at  the  municipal  technical  school ;  and  tlie  technical  school  will 
be  quite  in  place  if  it  takes  up  the  technical  training  of  boys  and 
girls  from  14  years  of  age. 

•rtlMnainmar       ^^^^  ^*  overlap  (A.)  the  grammar  schools?     Of  course  not  on 
fchoob ;  the  literary  or  commercial  side,  for  these  are  not  to  be  its  function. 

Nor  will  it  overlap  them,  necessarily,  in  anf  way;  for  such 
principles  of  science  and  such  mathematics  as  are  taught  in  the 
grammar  schools  are  taught  not  for  purposes  of  industry,  but  for 
purposes  of  cognition,  and  with  a  view  to  a  liberal  education. 
These  could  not  be  relesated  by  the  one  institution  to  the  other ; 
but  a  good  grammar  school  boy  could  pass  on  to  the  technical 
school  all  the  more  intelligently  at  15  or  16  because  of  bis 
previous  training,  and  would  be  able  to  dispense  with  the  pre- 
paratory classes.  And  what  is  true  of  the  grammar  schools  is 
still  more  true  of  the  high  schools,  with  their  training  for  the 
professions  and  the  universities.  Qrauunar  school  and  high 
school  on  the  one  hand,  and  technical  school  on  the  other,  will 
each  have  its  place :  many  may  attend  occasional  day  classes  at 
the  technical  school  who  could  not  spare  tfie  whole  day  of  a 
schoolboy ;  and  a  schoolboy  could  not,  for  many  reasons,  be  trans- 
ferred for  an  hour  now  and  then  to  the  preparatory  classes  of 
the  technical  school,  even  if  in  method  and  in  fulness  they  satis- 
fied the  course  marked  out  for  him.  The  danger  of  needless 
overlapping  is  very  slight  indeed  in  this  case. 

Mjuon  {^')  ^^^  it  overlap  Mason  college  ?     Here  there  is  far  more 

allege.  danger   ahead.      At   the   present  time   ex-higher  grade   pupils, 

ex-grammar  school,  and  even  ex-high  school  pupils  proceed,  or 
can  proceed,  to  Mason  college  for  further  science,  mathematics, 
electrical  engineering,  and  the  like.  But  the  fees  at  the  technical 
day  school  will  be  lower  than  at  Mason  college,  and  the  equip- 
raent  will  be  more  complete ;  for  the  technical  school  will  have 
the  advantage  over  Mason  college  in  a  local  taxation  grant  of 
nearly  ten  thousand  a  year,  and  a  rate  behind  that,  if  necessary. 
It  looks  very  much  as  if  the  technical  day  school  might  cut  this 
ground  from  under  the  feet  of  Mason  coUege.  Why  should  the 
college  then  attract  any  pupils  to  classes  of  this  kind  in  the  daytime  ? 
Will  the  professor  at  Mason  college  who  carries  instruction  in 
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electrical  engioeering  up  to  the  highest  point  lose  all  his  pupils  to 
the  technical  school,  as  some  prophets  are  already  predicting, 
-without  dissatidfaction  or  concern  ?  The  danger  is  foreseen,  and 
there  is  a  sincere  and  mutual  desire  to  avoid  it.  But  the  desire 
must  be  strengthened  by  whole-hearted  sympathy  with  both  insti- 
tutions. One  guarantee  is  the  stron^y  representative  character 
of  the  technical  school  committee.  The  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee is  likewise  a  governor  of  Mason  college.  The  education 
sub-committee,  also,  is  presided  over  b}''  the  principal  of  Mason 
college,  and  has  a  professor  and  a  governor  of  the  college  as  two 
of  its  members,  and  other  members  are  men  of  wide  views,  who 
take  deep  interest  in  the  organisation  of  education.  The  pre^  Pi«T€BtiTet. 
ventives  at  present  suggested  are  these: — (1.)  A  limit  of  age 
iLp>vard8  for  the  technical  school.  If  this  school  adniits  or  retains 
pupils  up  to  19  years  of  age,  it  will  crush  the  corresponding  work 
at  Mason  college,  and  '^lop  off  the  topmost  branches"  of  study — 
^  the  high  research  which  is  the  special  function  of  such  a  college. 

Let  the  maximum  age  at  the  technical  school  be  fixed  nt  17,  and 
the  college  function  will  still  remain.  The  continuing  and  pro- 
bably the  best  students  would  then  pass  from  the  school  on  to  tht 
college  for  a  higher  course  leading  to  research  and  invention ;  and 
some  whom  the  technical  school  had  tempted  b}^  cheapness  from 
Mason  college  at  the  earlier  stage  could  be  sent  up  at  the  later 
stage  to  Mascm  collie  with  scholarships,  being  enabled,  as  they 
otherwise  would  not  have  been,  to  follow  up  the  higher  course 
[  which  Mason  gives.     (2.)-  Special  stress  laid  by  the  college  on 

this  higher  course.  In  this  way  the  college  would  shed  many  of 
its  less  advanced  pupils  upon  the  technical  school,  and  would  be 
freer  to  devote  itself  to  higher  things :  courses  for  the  scientific 
professions,  for  example,  or  th«?  training  of  teachers  in  these  and 
other  regions. 

Mason  college  is  already  stretching  out  feelers  in  the  direction  Special  fimo- 
last  mentioned.     The  Birmingham  training  institution  for  women  tionsforMsiom 
elementary  teachers  is  now  connected  with  Mason  college  to  this  ^  *^' 
extent — ^that  these  teachers  go  to  the  college  for  their  French.   The 
r        project  is  to  put  this  institution  under  the  control  of  Mason 
coUege,    to  add  classes  for  men  elementary  teachers,  and   for 
secondary  teachers  of  both  sexes,  and  finally  to  appoint  a  professor 
of  education. 

There  is  another  line  which  this  college  might  with  advantage 
be  allowed  to  pursue  without  competition  or  interference.  It 
might  train  young  master-manufacturers  and  directors  in  the  day- 
time, just  as  the  technical  school  trains  artisans  and  foremen  in 
the  evening.  If  masters  and  directors  were  to  send  their  sons 
and  "  apprentices  "  (if  we  may  so  call  them)  to  Mason  college  in 
the  daytime,  they  would  help  to  maintain  day  classes  of  a  special 
order  which  the  technical  school  need  not  feel  itself  called  upon  to 
provide. 

There  seems  little  danger  that  the  preserves  of  all  the  educa-  CondusioB, 
tional  grades  will  not  be  carefully  and  sympathetically  guarded,  if 
the  happy  traditions  of  Birmingham  educationalists  are  sednlously 
E   sssoo.  £ 
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maintained,  and  the  best  men  continue  to  be  found  interesting 
themselves  in  all  the  institutions.  This  is  a  form  of  overlapping 
to  be  urgently  desired  and  warmly  encouraged. 
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DIBBOTRD. 


Information  oh 
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Proprietary 
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and  lie&m- 
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Edgbaston 
high  school 
for  girls. 
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'^  2.  The  extent  to  which  Secondary  Education  is  in  your  district 
now  supplied  by  proprietary  and  private  (including  pre^ 
paratory)  scfiools,  and  the  effect  upon  the  growth  and 
development  of  such  schools  of  the  existence  or  state  of 
efficiency  of  endowed  schools  in  the  same  iieighbourhoodP 

The  proprietary  schools  in  Warvrickshire  are  as  follows  : — 
Birmingham:  Edgbaston  High  School  for  Girls,  pupils  160, 

accommodiition  200. 
Edgbaston  Church  College  for  Girls,  pupils  230  (including 

kindergarten),  accommodation  300. 
Leamington:  Leamington  College  (Boys),  pupils  52,  some 

boarders,  accommodation  160. 
Iieamington  High  School  for  Girls,  pupils  125,  8  boarders, 

accommodation  150. 

These  are  excellent  schools  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are 
desigred,  viz.,  to  give  a  first  grade  education  leading  directly  to 
univeisity  or  university  examinations.  No  serious  fault  can  be 
found  in  any  case  with  the  staff,  the  teaching,  the  examinations, 
the  buildings,  or  the  premises  generally  ;  for  though  Leamington 
high  school  is  so  situated  that  a  contiguous  playground  is 
impossible,  it  has  considerable  compensation  in  a  fine  gymnasium, 
and  there  are  tennis  grounds  at  the  boarding-house.  The  tone 
everywhere  is  that  of  the  best  public  schools.  The  schools  have 
gained  honours  for  themselves  in  the  recognised  public  examinations, 
and  have  without'  doubt  done  much  to  raise  the  education  of  the 
localities  in  which  they  have  been  planted.  So  far  as  there  is  any 
limitation  to  the  development  of  any  of  these  schools — I  refer 
mainly  to  the  two  Leamington  schools — it  arises  from  the 
insufficiency  of  capital  or  income  for  the  extension  of  their  opera- 
tions. These  proprietary  schools  have  neither  endowments  nor 
subsidies,  and  are  entirely  e elf-supporting.  The  fees  must  there- 
fore  be  fairly  high,  and  range  from  about  1 2  guineas  per  annum 
in  the  girls'  schools  to  30/.  in  the  boys'. 

A  few  remarks  may  be  made  on  the  schools  separately,  more 
particularly  in  answer  to  the  latter  portion  of  the  question  at  the 
head  of  this  section. 

(a.)  Edgbaston  High  School  for  Girls  was  founded  in  1877  as  a 
first  grade  girls'  school  for  all  denominations ;  no  conscience  clause 
is  necessary,  the  religious  teaching  being  at  the  option  of  parents, 
and  given  without  extra  fee  in  the  afternoons.  It  is  a  sufficient 
and  most  excellent  supply  for  the  families  in  Edgbaston  and  its 
neighbotirhood  (with  a  few  at  a  greater  distance)  able  and  willing 
to  pay  a  fair  fee,  and  not  desiring  that  special  denominational 
religious  teaching  should  be  given  in  school  hours.  It  is  freely  used 
by  Jews  and  Unitarians,  but  not  by  any  means  by  these  alone  ;  and 
Americans  French  and  (S-ermans  not  unf  requently  attend  the  school 
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for  a  time.     Thus  it  lias  acquired  international  relations.     There  is 
little  doubt  that  the  numbers  of  this  school  (which  have  not  de- 
creased) would  have  grown  considerably  but  for  the  subsequent 
opening  of  KingEdward's  endowed  high  school  for  girls  at  lowerfees, 
which  is  also,  broadly  speaking,  undenominational  but  has  religious 
teaching  definitely  in  its  curriculum ;  and  but  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Church  of  England  girls'  college  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 
The  fee  at  King  Edward's  School  is  9^.,  while  the  balance  of  the 
whole  cost  of  education,  estimated  at  20/.  each  pupil,  is  covered  by 
the  endowment.   The  Ed^baston  high  school,  with  fees  from  12  to 
20  guineas,  must  pay  its  own  way.     It  is  only  human  nature  in 
many  parents  to  prefer  the  lower  fee,  even  tiiough  the  girls  must  be 
educated  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  without  playground  or  playing 
field  adjoining.     So  far  the  numbers,  as  I   said  just  now,  have 
not  decreased :  but  if  King  Edward's  governing  body  ever  saw 
fit  to  establish  a  similar  high  school  with  lower  fees  in  Edgbaston, 
the   chances   are    that  the  EJgbaston   school,   despite   its  great 
merits,  would  sufier  in  some  degree,  and  might,  just  possibly,  be 
stamped  out.     Under  such  circumstances  one  class  of  parents  at 
any  rate  would  cease  to  be  supplied  :  those  who  do  not  care  to  send 
their  girls  to  a  low  fee  school,  and  who  would  then  be  driven  to 
return   to   the   old   fashioned   and   inadequate   private  boarding 
school,  the  girls  losing  thereby  their  public  school  life  with  its 
greater  mingling  of  classes,  its  greater  variety,  its  higher  training 
to  responsibility  in  its  upper  forms,  its  societies,  and  its  traditions. 
It  is  easy  to  say  that  the  parents  ought  to  be  content  with  the 
low  fee  school ;  but  they  will  not,  and  facts  and  their  consequences 
must  be  faced.     It  is  harder  to  find  a  remedy  :  whether  any  good 
can  be  done  by  raising  the  King  Edward's  fee  above  9i.  and  at 
the  same  time  raising  the  value  of  the  scholarships,  is  doubtfuL 
But  it   seems  worthy  of  consideration  whether  those  parents  who 
are  ready  to  pay  for  a  good  education,  not  only  in  its  essentials  but 
in  its  accessories, — the  luxuries  of  education,  as  they  have  been 
ca\led — should  be  deprived  of  the  opportunity  by  the  underselling 
of  those  schools  where  the  luxuries  can  be  obtained  with  the  least 
corresponding  detriment  to  tone  and  spirit. 

(b.)  Edgbaston  Church  of  England  College. — This  was  founded  EdgbasUm 
about  10  years  ago,  and  is  a  distinctlv  Church  of  England  school,  Churoh  of 
as  its  name  denotes,  under  Church  of  England  government,  with  ^^^*"^ 
the   Archbishop   of  Canterbury   as   visitor   and   the   Bishop   of 
Worcester  as  president     Its  rel^ious  teaching  is  therefore  in 
accordance   with   Church  of  England  doctrine,  and  includes  the 
church  catechism.     There  is  a  conscience  clause,  but  very  few 
pupils  of  other  denominations  have  ever  attended  the  school ;  I 
believe,  ho\vever,  that  the  conscience  clause  has  not  been  altogether 
dormant,  having  been  used  in  times  past  by  one  or  two  Baptists 
and  Roman  Catholics.      This  school  seems  to  be  all  the  supply 
required  (and  a  most  efficient  supply  it  is)  for  the  more  distinc  \ 
tively  Church  of  England  demand  in  and  round  Edgbaston  on  the 
t  part  of  those  parents  who  are  ready  to  piy  much  the  same  fees  as 
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at  the  Edgbaston  high  school.  Its  numbers  suggest  that  it  has 
not  been  affected  so  much  as  the  latter  by  the  girk'  high  school  on« 
King  Edward's  foundation.  "^Vl 

How  far  both  these  schools  conttibute  to  the  general  Birmingham 
demand  has  been  previously  discussed.  Neither  of  the  schools  is 
full,  though  the  numbers  are  large,  and  1  think  it  may  be  fairly 
concluded  that  no  further  supply  of  this  kind  of  school  is  required 
in  Birminghnm. 

(c,)  Leamington    College  {Boys). — This   college  (or  part  of  it) 

bDjg*  cSi^e.    was  built  in   1848,   but  bought  and  reconstituted   in   1867  by 

business  and  professional  men  in  Leamington,  partly  to  provide 
education  for  their  own  boys,  but  still  more  that  it  might  attract 
to  Leamington  residents  of  a  prosperous  class.  It  has  seen  many 
vicissitudes,  chiefly  owing  to  the  divers  qualities  of  its  different 
headmasters.  The  lust  headmaster  but  one  (now  the  headmaster  of 
Tonbridge  School),  raised  it  to  an  unwonted  pitch  of  prosperity, 
and  under  him  it  contained  150  boys.  Now,  however,  with 
about  50  boys,  it  is  once  more  in  low  water,  though  there  is  good 
hope  that  under  the  recently  elected  headmaster  it  will  rise- 
again  ;  but  he  is  hampered  by  the  insufBcient  capital  of  the  com- 
pany :  larger  capital  is  needed  that  the  modern  side  of  the  school 
may  be  more  completely  developed.  It  is  intended  primarily 
as  a  day  school  for  the  sons  of  the  Leamington  higher  class,, 
but  boarders  are  indispensable,  or  the  equipment  of  the  school 
cannot  be  maintained.  The  calculation  is  that  from  60  to  100 
day  boys  are  generally  available  in  and  round  Leamington  at 
the  30{.  fee,  and  as  the  school  once  had  150  boys  (including 
boarders),  there  seems  no  reason  why,  especially  in  a  town  of 
Leamington's  sanitary  reputation,  that  number  should  not  again 
be  reached,  unless  it  be  that,  as  far  as  boarders  are  concerned,  it 
is  commoner  than  formerly  for  the  wealthier  parents  in  Birming- 
ham and  Warwickshire  to  send  their  eons  to  Rugby  or  the  more 
distant  public  schools.  I  am  told  that  the  proximity  of  Warwick 
endowed  grammar  school  affects  Leamington  college  very 
slightly.  Those  parents  who  could  pay  the  Leamington  fees 
scarcely  ever  send  their  boys  to  Warwick.  There  woiud  appear 
to  be  room  for  both,  as  Leamington  aims  at  a  clientele  among  a 
richer  class.  But  if  Leamington  college  dropped  its  fees  and 
sought  to  compete  with  Warwick  school,  it  would  probably 
collapse  altogether  for  want  of  endowment :  it  might  and  doubtless 
would  increase  its  numbers,  but  it  would  drive  away  those  on 
whose  money  it  depends.  Leamington  college  clearly  contributes 
to  the  supply  of  Leamiugton  ;  there  is  a  class  in  Leamington  that 
calls  for  it,  though  its  exdusiveness  may  not  be  altogether  com- 
mendable; and  what  with  Leamington  college  within  easy 
distance  of  Warwick,  and  Warwick  grammar  school  and  middle 
school  within  easy  distance  of  Leamington  by  rail  and  tramway, 
there  seems  to  be  no  solid  reason  for  saying  that  the  supply  is 
iDadequate.  The  united  populations  of  the  two  towns  amount  to 
about  40,000.    At  the  rate  of  eight  boys  per  1,000,*  320  boys 

♦  Vide  p.  7,  last  line. 
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would  be  candidates  Tor  secondary  education.  As  the  case 
stands  now,  something  under  200  local  boys  are  actuidly  io 
attendance  at  the  three  schools.  But  Leamington  colI^;o  could 
take  100  day  boys,  Warwick  grammar  school  70  day  boys,  and 
Warwick  middle  school  about  150 :  altogether  320.  Thus,  if  Leam- 
ington fees  were  not  so  high,  there  would  be  accommodation  for  all. 
But  if  the  Warwick  endowment  were  so  assisted  ns  to  enable  the 
headmaster  to  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  taking  so  many 
boarders  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  and  contributing  700/.  a 
year  out  of  his  boarder^)  to  the  funds  of  the  schools,  the  accommo- 
dation for  day  boys  could  there  be  augmented  by  at  least  50 ; 
and  if  the  Warwick  middle  school  were  enlarged,  as  it  could 
easily  be,  there  would  be  ample  room  for  all  boys  of  a  secondary 
grade  and  all  the  scholars  likely  to  be  sent  up  from  the  board 
schools  of  Warwick  and  Leamington  taken  together;  and  then 
the  high  fees  at  the  college  need  be  no  difficulty.  And  the  private 
schools  have  not  been  counted  in,  nor  the  boys  sent  away  from 
home,  probably  a  goodly  number  in  the  case  of  Leamington. 

(d,)  Leaminffton  High  School  for  Girls, — ^This  was  founded  by  T^mnSngt^n 
a  company  of  Leamii^on  residents  about  12  years  ago,  through  lughBchool 
the  influence  of  Misss  Kingsley,  in  order  to  introduce  into  ®'^^*** 
Leamington  society  the  education  and  the  tone  of  girls'  public 
schools,  and  is  most  efficiently  doing  its  work.  It  has  now  125 
pupils,  an  excellent  staff,  and  a  record  of  honours  in  Uniyersity 
\ocsl  examinations,  as  well  as  of  excellent  reports  in  connexion 
with  the  yearly  examinations  of  the  whole  school  by  the  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  joint  board.*  Like  the  college  and  the  Warwick 
schools  for  boys,  this  and  the  Warwick  school  for  girls  fairly  cover 
the  ground,  the  former  charging  the  higher  and  the  latter  the 
lower  fees.  The  two  schools  together  number  about  300  pupils, 
and  can  easily  accommodate  nearly  100  more,  t>.,  together,  400, 
in  comparison  with  a  probable  ''  secondary  "  girl  population  of  320. 
No  doubt  it  would  be  convenient  to  Leamington  to  have  cheaper 
girls'  and  boys'  schools  actually  within  its  own  boundaries,  but  the 
eommunication  over  the  two  miles  by  rail  and  tram  is  so  perfect 
that  new  schools  would  be  a  mistake,  and  would  probably  make 
all  the  schools  a  financial  failure. 

If  we  take  in  the  7,000  or  8,000  of  rural  population  within  four  Sapplj  for 
or  five  miles  radius  of  Warwick  and  Leamington,  assigning  Kenil-  sawoaading 
worth  in  the  proportions  of  one-third  to  Warwick  and  Lerxmington         ^ 
and  two-thirds  to  Coventry,  because  of  the  inconvenient  situation 
of  the  Milverton  (for  Wanvick)  station,  we  find  that  there  would 
be  accommodation  in  the  Warwick  and  Leamington  public  and 
proprietary  schools  for  10  secondary  children  per  thousand  of  the 
population. 

Private  Schools, 

In  endeavouring,   under   much    difficulty,   to   show   how   far  Warwick  and 
secondary   education    in    Warwickshire    is  supplied  by   private  l-e^n^i****'"*- 

*  Since  the  abore  was  written,  this  school  has  achieved  the  unparalleled  success 
of  fiye  first  classes  at  one  time  out  of  21,  in  the  Cambridge  Senior  Local 
Examinations,  one  of  the  fire  girls  being  likewise  second  in  the  Ust.  The  pupils 
flow  muabcr  135. 
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schools,  it  will  be  convenient  to  begia  with  the  towns  just 
mentioned^  Warwick  and  Leamington.  It  might  be  inferred,  from 
what  has  been  already  said,  that  the  endowed  schools  of  Warwick  and 
the  proprietary  schools  of  Leamington  have  swept  the  field  of  day 
boys  and  girls  in  these  two  places.  In  Warwick  this'is  absolutely 
true ;  for  in  Warwick  there  are  now  no  private  schools  for  boys 

Girls'  ichooli.    or  girls.     In  Leamington,  however,  private  schools  still  exist,  and 

some  of  them  are  flourishing.  Those  for  girls  are  strong  chiefly  iu 
boarders^  the  day  pupils  in  all  of  them  together  not  numbering, 
as  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  more  than  100.  In  these  girls^  schools 
I  have  counted  preparatory  schools  but  omitted  those  to  which, 
as  very  cheap  schools,  pupils  are  sent  simply  in  order  to  avoid 
tho  board  or  denominational  school,  their  natural  place  of  educa- 

Class  feeling,     tion.     l^his  class  feeling,  oddly  enough,  still  lingers  low  down 

in  the  social  degrees  in  Warwick  and  Leamington.  I  suppose 
that  the  higher  air  being  laden  with  it,  it  descends  like  the 
sooty  particles  in  more  active  centres  of  industry.  I  was 
informed,  by  the  proprietor  of  a  private  boys'  school  in  Lea- 
mington, which  draws  its  day  pupils  mainly  from  the  smaller 
tradesmen  class,  that  his  numbers  had  sensibly  increased  (and  this 
I  believe  to  he  a  fact)  because  parents  were  objecting  to  send 
their  boys  to  the  Warwick  middle  school,  where  they  would  meet 
with  half  a  dozen  boys  a  year  (perhaps  mostly  schoolmasters' 
children)  who  had  passed  on  with  scholarships  from  the  elementary 
schoob.  And  I  was  also  informed  (but  not  by  the  proprietor) 
that  from  the  same  private  school  one  boy  had  been  practically 
drummed  .out  because  the  tradesmen's  sons  would  not  be  con« 
taminated  by  the  presence  of  an  artisan's  son.  At  a  private 
conference  which  1  was  enabled  to  hold  in  Leamington  with 
some  of  the  proprietors  of  the  private  schools  through  the  kind 
oflSces  of  one  of  them,  I  discerned  a  reluctance  to  entertain  the 
idea  of  receiving  scholarship  pupils  from  elementary  schools,  lest 
the  status  of  the  private  school  should  be  affected,  and  gentlemen 
and  ladies  should  take  their  children  away.  Two  or  three 
were  obviously  contemptuous  towards  the  ^'  ladder,"  and  one 
of  them  openly  deprecated  the  superfluity  of  education  in  the 
country.  I  can  speak,  of  course,  pnly  for  those  who  attended ; 
but  I  presume  my  statement  would  not  misrepresent  some  who 
were  puri)06ely  absent  on  the  ground  that  their  schools  were  not 
*'  secondary  "   but  "  finishing." 

Boyt'  schools.        As  to  the  boys'  private  schools,  the  number  of  day  pupils  is 

also  about  100,  with  the  same  inclusion  and  omission  of  schools 
as  before  in  the  case  of  ffirls'  schools ;  but  the  boys'  schools 
are  fewer.  The  only  boys  school  of  any  size  and  importance  is 
a  commercial  school  with  about  65  day  boys  and  40  boarders, 
at  a  fee  for  day  pupils  of  eight  guineas  per  annum.  The  buildings 
comprise  a  large  private  house  for  older  pupils  and  a  smaller  one 
adjoining  for  little  boys.  The  proprietor  is  an  F.R.G.S.  and  an 
F.R.A.O.,  and  his  chief  assistants  are  a  Cambridge  passman  and 
a  Dublin  undergraduate.  His  prospectus  is  accompanied  by  a  very 
long  and  very  mixed  list  of  succesl3^s  obtained  since  1880,  consisting 
almost  entirely  of  second  and  third  class  passes  and  instances 
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where  the  examiners  have  been  eatisfied  ;  the  great  bulk  being  third 
class  paasee  and  cases  of  satisfied  examiners"  in  connexion  with 
the  College  of  Preceptors.  The  chief  distinctions  hare  been  one 
in  zoology  in  the  Cambridge  local  examinations  in  1881 ;  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society's  silver  medal  in  political  geography^  and  a 
first  prize  for  natural  science  given  by  the  College  of  Preceptors^ 
both  obtained  by  the  same  boy  ;  and  an  *'  honours  "  in  natural 
science  at  Cambridge^  no  class  being  mentioned.  From  what  I 
could  hear  about  the  school  I  have  no  doubt  that  useful  commercial 
teaching  is  given,  but  on  the  literary  side  little  comes  to  the 
surface  except  a  special  certificate  tor  English  history. 

There  are  two  or  three  preparatory  boys'  schools  in  Leamington^ 
but  they  are  mainly  boarding  schools  and  small ;  one,  however,  (with 
only  six  boarders,)  has  as  many  as  43  local  pupils,  at  a  fee  of  from 
1 5  to  20guineas,and  is  managed  byaCambridge  graduate  apparently 
after  the  fashion  of  most  schools  of  the  kind,  except  that  some  of  its 
pupils  (none  of  whom  are  over  13  years  of  age)  have  passed  the 
junior  examination  of  the  College  of  Preceptors.  The  local  func- 
tion of  the  preparatory  schools  may  sooner  or  later  be  affected  by 
the  recent  establishment  of  a  junior  department  at  the  college. 

Speaking  of  the  private  schools  of  Leamington  in  a  general  way,  Not 
I  should  say  that  they  can  hardly  be  considered  requisite  for  the  *^'  ropply. 
local  supply.  There  is  supply  and  there  is  eflBciency  without  them. 
They  are  mainly  girls'  boarding  schools ;  and  while  it  is  true  that 
these  have  a  day  contingent,  it  is  impossible  to  gauge  the  value  of 
their  actual  contribution  to  the  local  supply,  without  taking  into  con- 
sideration their  efficiency,  and  this  is  again  almost  impossible  with- 
out a  careful  examination  and  inspection.  Some  of  them  compete, 
and  compete  successfully,  in  certain  of  the  public  examinations, 
but  almost  entirely  those  of  the  College  of  Preceptors  and  the 
Trinity  college  of  music.  Judging  as  well  as  I  can  from  their 
common  repute,  from  their  prospectuses,  and  from  such  com- 
munication as  I  have  had  with  them,  I  should  hesitate  to 
pronounce  that  the  education  at  more  than  one  or  two  of  them  is 
at  all  systematic  or  efficient,  whatever  personal  and  maternal  care 
may  be  expende<l  upon  health  and  morals.  I  could  say  with 
more  certainty  that  their  educational  standard  has  been  forced 
up  in  some  degree  by  the  work  of  the  high  schools  for  girls  in 
Leamington  and  Warwick. 

Besides  the  efficient   grammar  school  for   boys  in  Stratford,  Stratford-on- 
there   is   a   private  school,   called   Trinity   college,  of   which   1  ^^/ 
have  previously  spoken,  considerable  in  its  buildings  and  in  its      7*  ^  ^^' 
reputation,  and  founded  as  a  hobby  by  Dr.  CoUis  after  he  retired 
from  Bromsgrove.     It  is  practically  a  school  for  the  civil  service, 
and  its  curriculum  is  arranged,  according  to  the  syllabus  of  the 
civil  service  commissioners.     From  this  point  of  view  it  seems 
fairly  efficient  both  in   staff  and  in  system,  and  it  can  publish  a 
list  of  succeseTes,  though  the  effect  is  not  a  little  prejudiced  by  the 
inclusion  of  insignificant  "  honours."     The  prospectus  states  that 
the  collie  ie  intended   for  the   ''sons  of  gentlemen,"  and    the 
headmaster  believes  that  the  prosperity  of  the  school  depends  on 
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the  fulfilment  of  this  intention.  Hence,  I  suppose,  the  unique 
feature  in  the  prospectus :  the  names  of  the  boys  past  and  present 
are  printed  along  with  the  names  nnd  status  of  their  fiathers. 
Four  pupils  only  of  a  lower  grade  came  to  my  knowledge, 
two  pupils  from  a  charity  school  in  Yorkshire,  who  took  firsts  in  the 
Cambridge  local  examinations;  the  third  a  London  greengrocer's 
son,  who  now  occupies  a  high  position  but  whose  father's  status 
was  never  known  to  his  schoolfellows ;  and  the  fourth  a  present 
pupil^  the  son  of  a  prosperous  hotel  keeper  in  Stratford,  whose  boy, 
on  entrance,  gave  as  his  address  not  the  hotel,  but  the  number  of 
the  street,  and  whose  presence  in  the  school  causes  no  little  sore- 
ness among  boys  and  parents.  As  the  headmaster  candidly  said 
to  me,  though  of  course  not  speaking  from  his  own  personal  point 
of  view  (he  is  the  victim  of  circumstances) :  "  Boys  of  lower 
"  position  must  come  from  unknown  territory  from  which  boarders 
"  are  not  drawn/'  It  is  in  this  way  that  Trinity  college  affects 
the  grammar  school.  Something  like  20  day  boys  attend  the 
college  from  Stratford  itself,  paying  21  guineas  a  year,  or,  if  in 
the  preparatory  department,  13^  guineas.  They  are  the  sons  of 
Stratford  ^^  gentlemen  "  and  professional  men  and  the  like,  who 
regard  the  college  as  the  gentlemanly  school;  and  a  Stratford 
mother  of  this  class,  on  one  occasion,  when  charged  with  sending 
her  boy  to  the  grammar  school  replied,  '*  I  hope  my  son  will 
"  never  come  to  that."  I  may  therefore  fairly  conclude  that 
Stratford  and  neighbourhood  contributes  in  the  20  day  pupils 
about  as  many  as,  under  the  circumstances,  it  will  be  allowed 
to  do.  Trinity  college  can  scarcely  be  called  a  substantial  part 
of  the  local  supply. 

It  is  otherwise  with  the  school  called  the  *'  Commercial  school." 
This,  besides  abcut  30  boarders  paying  from  25/.  to  35/.  a  year, 
has  about  50  day  boys  at  a  fee  of  4/.  to  6/.,  about  a  fourth  of 
them  coming  from  elementary  schools,  and  very  few  staying  later 
than  15  years  of  age.  It  competes  with  the  grammar  school  in  its 
lower  stratun),  so  that  it  is  hard  for  the  grammar  school  head- 
master always  rigidly  to  enforce  his  rules.  I  am  informed,  on  the 
authority  of  a  competent  university  friend  who  examined  this  school 
some  years  ago,  that,  commercially  speakinsc,  it  was  then  efficient, 
and  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  has  deteriorated.  The 
headmaster  is  certificated  from  a  training  college,  and  has  under 
him  another  trained  teacher  and  an  ex-pupil  teacher.  The  school 
has  a  good  record  of  passes  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge  local  ex- 
aminations and  those  of  the  College  of  Preceptors,  and  is  examined 
every  year  by  some  graduate  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  The 
buildings  seem  good  and  the  arrangements  sound,  t  ough  of 
course  homely.  The  school  may  be  fairly  described  a?  of  the  upper 
board  school  type,  and  I  do  not  suppose  that  the  hea^l  master  is 
very  much  depressed  because  low  fees  preclude  a  staff  of  competent 
university  graduates.  The  prospectus  gives  a  list  of  **  patrons  *' 
drawn  from  clerical  and  other  source?. 

QirU' sehoolff.        Of  girls'  schools  there  are  two  of  some  importance  in  Stratford, 

one  frequented  by  the  higher  class,  and  the  other  by  classes  not 
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so  high ;  the]|f ees  of fday  pupils  being,  in  the  former,  up  to  Public 
Day  Schools jCompaay*8  st^indard.  The  principals  in  both  cases 
appear  to  be  competent,  and  to  conduct  their  schools  on  good  lines, 
the  higher  class  scho3l  showing  good  successes  in  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  local  examinations,  and  the  other  school  pledging 
itself  to  confine  the  stafi  to  certificated  teachers;  but  in  neither 
case  could  the}'  easily  afford  to  admit  pupils  from  elementary 
schools  in  any  noticeable  measure,  if  at  all.  For  such  girls  there 
is  no  suitable  secondary  school  in  Stratford. 

The  number  of  day  pupils  attending  these  five- schools  is  about  Sapi^ljfor 
250.  The  population  of  Stratford  is  about  8,500,  and  that  ^*«*"«*- 
of  the  neighbourhood  within  a  radius  of  about  four  miles 
(including  a  small  portion  of  Gloucestershire  in  Warwickshire)  is 
about  5,500.  Pupils  also  from  more  distant  places  could  reach 
Stratford  by  rail  If  we  count  the  population  of  Stratford  and 
district  as  about  15,000,  then  the  number  of  secondary  boys 
and  girls  Stratford  is  called  upon  to  provide  for  would  be,  we 
might  conclude,  about  150,  or  perhaps  rather  more  if  we  allow  for 
the  residential  character  of  the  town.  But  250  are  already  at 
school,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  number  in  the  neighbour- 
hood is  not  exhausted.  Stratford  and  neighbourhood,  therefore, 
appear  to  offer  a  considerable  per-centage  more  than  17  in  the  1,000  Special  defi- 
for  secondary  education,  and,  as  far  as  girls  are  concerned,  there  is  ci^ncj. 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  public  supply  open  to  all  girls  of  ability 
and  without  distinction  of  class.  The  railway  commuuicatioo, 
moreover,  with  Stratford  is  good  and  is  likely  to  be  better.  There 
are  railway  nidii  north,  south,  east,  and  west,  and  very  soon,  in  all 
probability,  there  will  be  direct  communication  with  Birmingham, 
which  will  bring  Stratford  into  direct  communication  also  with 
Henley  and  the  country  district  between  the  two. 

The  private  schools  for  boys  in  Coventry  and  its  neighbourhood      CoTeotiy. 
are  practically  a  negligible  quantity  in  calculating  the  local  supply  _     , — T  , 
of  secondary  education.     One  school   has  6  day  pupils,  another      7*  «5  oo  . 
11,  and  BirJey  school,  founded  (without  endowment)  by  the  late 
Lord  Craven,  and  managed  by  trustees,  has  about  12.     There  is 
one  school  in  Coventry  the  proprietor  of  which  has  just  died,  but  it 
is  continued  by  his  son,  where  there  are  35  day  pupils,  most  of 
them  coming  from  elementary  schools,  and  seeking  preparation 
for  the  examinations  of  the  Apothecaries'  Hall  and  Pharmaceutical 
Society,  as  well  ns  other  examinations  occasionally.     A  list  of 
passes  has  been  sent  to  me.     The  school  is  cheap,  with  fees  of 
four  guineas  and  two  guineas  a  year,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  judge, 
not  of  a  high  stamp,  the  master  being   ready  to  hold  evening 
classes,  translate  foreign  letters,  and  do,  in  fact,  anything  that 
comes  to  his  hand* 

Private  enterprise  in  Coventry  devotes  itself  chiefly  to  the  GirU'  schools. 
education  of  girls.     I  have  met  with  five  girls'  schools,  some  of 
which  seem  to  be  fairly  efficient.     The  principal  school  is  of  the 
high  school  type,  is  in  good  premises,  and  in   a  good  situation, 
and  is  headed    by   an   experienced    teacher,    who    seems   quite 
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alive  to  the  new  methods  of  girls'  education^  and  her  assistants  are 
certificated  and,  with  one  exception, trained.     The  residts  achieved 
in  the  Cambridge  local  examinations  are  very  satisfactory,  and 
the    school    is    examined    annually   by    some    outside   graduate 
examiner.      This    school,   though   scarcely   two   years    old,   has 
already  60  pupils,  of  whom  51  are  day  pupils,  and,  its  fees  being 
high,  appeals  to  the  wealthier  classes ;  but,  though  its  prosperity 
depends  partly  on  its  social  tone  and  Church  connexion,  the  feeling 
in  Coventry  is  too  liberal  to  entail  any  disability  on  pupils  who 
ttay  be  the  daughters  of  tradesmen  or  Nonconformists.     There 
is  another  school,  on  the  same  high  school  lines,  with  fees  rising 
to  15  guineas  per  annum,  which  can  quote  fair  successes  in  honours 
as  well  as  in  passes  in  the  Oxford  local  examinations  and  at  Mason 
college.     The  day   pupils   are   39  in  number*     A  third  school, 
in  a  good  situation,  but  with  rather  narrower  premises,  is  beaded 
by  one  who   iias  obtained  Oxford  extension  certificates,  and  has 
a  London  (lady)  B.A.  to  assist  her.     Here  the  day  pupils  are  33, 
and  the  fees  are   10  guineas  at  their  highest.     The  successes 
include  honours  in  Oxford  junior  local  examinations  and  a  die^ 
tineiion  in  botany.     A  more  elementary  sahool,  numbering  30, 
with  a  mixed  department  for  young  children  and  a  kindergarten, 
is  well  spoken  of  for  junior  work.     i?he  mistress  is  certificated  and 
said  to  be  capable,  and  in  her  French  she  has  had  the  advantage 
of  foreign  residence.     Some  successes  have  been  attained  in  the 
Oxford  local  examinations.    The  fees  at  this  school  are  rather  lower 
than  at  those  above  mentioned.    The  last  school  calling  for  mention 
is  larger,  having  over  76  pupils,  and  is  senior  to  the  rest,  but  far 
mofe  old-fashioned  and  much  cheaper,  its  fees  bein*/  at  the  most 
two  guineas  a  term  for  day  pupils  and  25/.  a  year  for  boarders. 
The  premises,  so  far  as  teaching-rooms  and  drill-room  are  con- 
cerned, are  not  bad ;  but,  though  the  headmistress  is  an  energetic 
and  exemplary  person,  the  curriculum  is  a  very  restricted  one,  and 
the  principal  attention  appears  to  be  given  to  art,  the  art  teacher 
holding  good  South  Kensington  certlficales.     On  the  whole,  this 
school  is  not  of  a  sufiSciently  modern  type  io  be  counted  in  the 
supply.     Accordingly  we  may  say  that,  in  round  numbers,  not  quite 
160  Coventry  girls  are  receiving  a  tolerable  secondary  education. 
Now,  as  Coventry  itself  has  a  population  of  about  50,000,  and  is 
a  fairly  prosperous  town,  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  at 
least  five  girls  in  1,000  of  the  population  are  fit  subjects  for  such 
education.     Hence  the  private  enterprise   supply  is   inadequate 
in  accommodation  and  is  considered  on  the  whole  inadequate  in 
quality:    in  fact,   the  strong  statement  was  made  to  me  by  a 
gentleman  who  takes  great  interest  in  this  question,  that  nine 
secondary  girls  out  of  ten  have  to  go  outside  Coventry  for  their 
education.     If  this  is  an  exaggerated  statement,  it  hints,  at  any 
rate,  at  the  general  impression.     I  have  small   doubt  that  one  or 
two  of  the  schools  mentioned  above  will  yet  succeed,  especially 
the  first ;  but  it  is  insufiScient,  partly  on  account  of  its  high  fees, 
and  partly  on  account  of  its  inevitable  exclusiveness  forex-elemen* 
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tary  school  girls  in  any  considerable  numbers.     There  is  no  girls'  Defldenoy  in 

school  in  Coventry  to  which  an  educational  authority  could  send  ^▼«>*'y« 

able  scholars  to  any  great  extent  from  elementary   schools,  or  to  .j 

which  paients  with  very  moderate  means  could  afford  to  send  ^ 

their  girls^  m  confidence  that  the  education  will  be  what  it  ought 

to  be.     And  Coventry,  with  its  railway  communication,  is  the 

natural  educational  centre  of  a  surroundiug  population  of  from  * 

25,000  to   30,000    at  least,    without   reaching   too   far   towards 

Warwick,  Nuneaton,  Rugby,  or  Birmingham.* 

[n  Rugby  again,  as  might  be  expected,  there  are  no  local  private       Bugby^ 
schools  for  boys.     Preparatory  schools  there  are,  and  very  good         — —  '      ' 
ones,  some  four  in  ntfmber,  but  only  two  of  them  take  day  boys,  ^^^^*  schools, 
and  these  very  few. 

For  girls  there  are  seven,  but  only  two  need  be  taken  account  Girls'  schools, 
of.  The  rest  are  really  negligible  for  sixe,  quality,  or  premises. 
Of  these  two,  one  is  excellent  in  every  way ;  in  teaching,  in  staff, 
in  tone,  in  tests,  and  in  results;  while  its  buildings  and  grounds 
are  pleasantly  situated,  and  as  commodious  as  a  private  school  can 
be  expected  to  be.  It  is  a  hi^h  school  in  almost  all  but  the  name. 
It  is  exceptionally  fortunate  m  htfving  a  constituency  of  Rugby 
masters'  daughters  and  of  the  sisters  of  day  boys  at  Rugby 
school ;  and  hence  out  of  the  60  day  girLs^  18  are  between  14  and 
16,  and  20  over  16  years  of  age,  and  many  of  its  pupils  have 
not  only  been  successful  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge  local  exami* 
nations,  but  have  passed  on  (often  with  scholarships)  to  Girton, 
Newnham,  Bedford  college,  the  London  school  of  medicine,  and 
the  Royal  college  of  music.  But  the  fees  are  necessarily  high, 
and  rise  (according  to  the  subjects  tak^n)  to  10  guineas  a  term. 
Further,  apart  from  the  expense  of  it,  its  social  position  is 
necessarily  exclusive,  broadly  speaking,  of  elementary  school 
children,  and,  though  it  has  a  conscience  clause,  it  shares  in  the 
church  atmosphere  which  unavoidably  pervades  Rugby,  however 
liberal  the  headmaster  of  Rugby  school  may  be.  Yet  for  the  higher 
class  of  Rugby  girl,  taken  as  she  is,  no  more  efficient  school  need  be 
established  ;  and  it  has  accommodation  for  50  more  pupils  than  it 
at  present  contains.  The  other  school  is  also  good  of  its  kind,  and 
has  a  great  reputation  for  music ;  but  it  is  not  of  so  high  a  type. 
Yet  its  staff  seems  well  chosen,  its  premises  are  reasonably  com- 
modious, and  it  does  good  work.  The  class  of  pupil  is  generally 
lower,  as  also  are  the  fees,  which  range  from  two  guineas  to 
six  guineas  a  term.  There  are  six  pupils  from  elementary 
schools,  but  picked  one&,  daughters  of  country  clergymen  and 
elementary  schoolmasters.  This  school  is  nearer,  however,  to  the 
type  of  private  school  which  could  socially  afford  to  admit  a 
certain  proportion  of  such  children,  though,  if  they  became 
numerous,  the  constituency  of  upper  tradesmen  would  no  doubt 
be  apprehensive  and  resentful. 

The  fact  i»,  then,  that  in  Rugby  and  neighbourhood  there  is  no  Rugby  defi-; 
sufficient  private  supply  for  girls  from  the  elementary  schools  or  ®*°^' 

*  I  belieye  there  is  now  (1895)  some  idea  of  adding  a  girls'  department  toBablake 
Fcbool. 
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Deficiency  in 
reit  of  county. 

Boyi'  tchools 

practically 

non-existent. 


Astwood. 
Bank. ' 


Bedditch. 


Stndley. 


Lutterworth. 


even  just  above  the  elementary  school  class  ;  and  there  is  no  public 
supply  at  all. 

What  is  true  of  Rugby  is  true  also  of  the  rest  of  the  county 
outside  Coventry,  Warwick,  Leamington,  and  Stratford,  till  we 
approach  the  circle  of  10  miles  radius  round  Birmiugham.  Apart 
from  preparatory  schools  there  are  practically  and  almost  literally 
no  private  schools  for  boys.  If  anywhere  there  is  one  at  all,  it  is 
80  insignificant  that  it  may  be  left  out  of  consideration.  A  few 
yards  over  the  borders  of  the  county  on  the  west  side  I  visited  an 
old-fashioned  20-^uinea  boarding  school  at  Astwood  Bank,  near 
Bedditch,  established  43  years  ago,  where  there  are  '^  parlour- 
boarders,"  and  no  public  examinations,  but  where,  as  I  gathered 
from  shrewd  business  men  at  Reclditch,  the  commercial  education 
is  not  bad,  and  where  the  French  and  German  may  be  good,  as 
the  son  of  the  headmaster  studied  abroad.  But  day  boys  there 
are  very  few,  and  are  not  sought  for.  I  visited  another  small 
school  in  Hedditch  itself,  a  school  of  50  boys,  sons  of  farmers, 
tradesmen,  and  small  manufacturers,  held  in  confined  premises, 
but  conducted  by  an  intelligent  man  who  is  an  ex-elementary 
schoolmaster,  and  has  a  reputation  in  those  parts  as  a  scientist. 
I  believe  he  is  a  good  teacher  up  to  the  more  moderate  College 
of  Preceptors  requirements,  and  perhaps  even  beyond  them ;  but 
he  lacks  both  scope  and  capital.  His  fees  are  4/.  4s.  a  year.  I 
saw  a  dilapidated  building  at  Studley  called  the  Studley  grammar 
school,  "  erected  "  (as  says  the  tablet  over  the  door)  "  by  volun- 
*^  tary  contributions  for  the  education  of  youth,"  and  once 
supported  by  a  charity  providing  for  eight  free  scholars ;  but  this 
charity  was  diverted  by  the  Charity  Commissioners  some  20 
years  ago,  and  now  the  school  is  nothing  more  than  a  private 
venture,  with  a  fee  of  4/.  per  annum,  and  with  the  building  as 
the  iroi:  (TTv.  Twice  I  tried  to  see  the  inside,  but  the  doors  of 
house  and  school  were  closed ;  the  master  had  gone  fc»r  a  sea 
voyage  nnd  his  sister  was  away.  In  a  letter  1  subsequently 
received,  certain  successes  in  the  College  of  Preceptors'  examina- 
tions were  quoted ;  but  I  gathered  from  leading  people  in  the 
place,  that  the  school  is  practically  elementary  and  is  insufficient 
for  secondary  education  in  Studley. 

On  the  north-eastern  side,  two  miles  over  the  border,  the 
grammar  school  at  Lutterworth,  which  I  found  chained  up,  is 
just  being  taken  over  by  private  enterprise,  under  the  sanction 
of  ihe  Charity  Commission,  the  trust  having  become  insolvent 
because  when,  20  years  ago,  it  was  sought  to  make  the  school 
a  cheap  county  boarding  school  at  25/.  a  year,  with  day  boys 
at  4/.  and  6/.,  the  better  classes  in  Luiter worth  ceased  to  send 
their  children.  I  was  told  by  a  clergyman  in  the  neighb9urhood 
that,  if  any  local  gentleman  had  sent  his  boy  there  to  be  among 
the  boys  of  the  local  tradespeople,  he  verily  believes  he  would 
have  been  "cut  by  the  hunting  society  of  the  whole  country 
side."  It  was  a  question  at  one  time  whether  a  new  headmaster 
should  be  called  upon  or  not. 
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I  have  before  referred  to  a  small  private  school  at  Kineton^  Xinetan. 
on  the  East  and  West  Junction  railway,  about  9  miles  south-east 
of  Warwick,  established  not  long  ago  by  Lady  Willoughby  de 
Sroke  for  farmers*  son^.  I  have  not  been  able  to  see  it,  as  the 
master  has  not  replied  to  my  letters  asking  for  information  and 
seeking  to  make  an  appointment ;  but  I  have  it  on  the  authority 
of  a  highly  competent  university  examiner  that  it  reminded  him 
of  Laoaicen. 

With  the  exception  of  the  districts  and  the  schools  I  have 
mentioned,  private  enterprise  for  boys  in  and  close  to  the  borders 
of  the  count}'  may  be  said  to  be  non-existent ;  and  it  is  noticeable, 
perhaps  as  one  of  the  results  of  agricultural  depression,  that  even 
where  there  are  no  endowed  secondary  schools,  private  schools 
are  almost  equally  lacking. 

In  the  case  of  girls  there  is  some  difference,  as  it  is  natural  to  ^^^'  fichooto 
expect  from  the  fact  that,  outside  Birmingham,  Warwick  and  ™o'«"™"*'^^' 
Leamington,  the  county  presents  no  instance  of  a  girls'  secondary 
school  in  any  public  sense,  whether  endowed  or  proprietary.  I 
have  already  dealt  with  the  private  girls'  schools  at  Leamington, 
Stratford,  Coventry,  and  Kugby.  Elsewhere  (beyond  the  Bir- 
mingham 10  miles  radius)  I  have  found  schools  at  Alcester  (two, 
with  a  few  day  pupils),  at  Atherstone  (three,  with  53  day  pupils), 
at  Nuneaton  (two,  with  44  day  pupils),  and  at  Coleshill  (one,  with 
30  day  pupils),  but  they  are  in  no  way  important,  and  none  of 
them  can  be  considered  as  sensibly  contributing  to  the  local 
educational  supply.  Of  the  40  schools  of  this  kind — 29  for  girls 
and  11  for  boys — in  the  county  outside  Birmingham  as  to  which 
I  have  information,  ten  girls'  and  six  boys'  schools  refrain  from 
claiming  successes  in  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  local  exami- 
nations; and  these  schools  number  about  270  girls  and  130  boys. 
Hardly  one  of  the  forty  is  examined  as  a  whole  by  competent 
outside  examiners. 

Coming  round  at  last   to   Birmingham,  I  will  take  first  the  BirmingTiam 
private  schools  that  are  within  the  10  miles  radius  covered  by  King  private  schools. 
Edward's  foundation,  but  are  not  actually  within  the  continuous  («•)  ^'J^^JJ^ 
mass   of  houses  belonging   to    Birmingham   and   its   immediate  o^^^de^ 
suburbs.     As  &r  as  I  can  ascertain  there  are  three  such  boys'  Binningbam. 
schools,  two  at  Sutton  Coldfield  and  one  at  Acock's  Green.     The  Boys*  schools, 
more  conspicuous  of  the  Sutton  (^oldfield  schools,  numbering  at 
present  37  boarders  and  26  day  hoys  (the  latter  at  a  fee  of  41  to 
61,  a  term),  is  kept  in  a  fine  old  country  mansion  by  a  father  and 
son  (the  son  being  a  London  B.A.  and  trained  as  a  teacher,  though 
it  is  not  stated  where),  assisted  by  a  certificated  teacher  and  an 
Oxford  undergraduate,  besides  four  visiting  masters,  one  of  the 
masters  being  advertised  as  a  *'  Member  of  the  Phonetic  Society.*' 
Latin,  French  and  German  are  in  the  time-table,  but  Greek  is  an 
extra.     There  is  a  workshop  for  19  boys,  and    an  elementary  ^ 

chemistry  room^  but  no  laboratory.     No  successes  in  examinations  { 

have  been  reported  to  me,  but  the  hope  is  expressed  that  the  i 
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College  of  Preceptors  will  shortly  make  the  school  a  centre.  One? 
of  the  principals  in  his  letter  to  me,  quotes  the  mortalitj'  returns 
to  prove  the  hard  struggle  for  life  which  is  the  lot  of  private 
schoolmasters,  but  from  want  of  information  I  am  not  clear  that, 
in  this  particular  instance,  any  special  educational  or  disciplinary 
effort  contributes  to  the  hardness  of  the  strug^la  The  other 
Sutton  Coldfield  school  is  a  fairly  successful  preparatory  school 
conducted  by  ladies  and  numbering  about  3(^  day  pupils.  The 
Acock's  Green  school  is  a  commercial  school,  with  36  day  pupils 
at  a  fee  of  nine  guineas  per  annum.  It  pursues  an  educational 
course  of  its  own,  passes  its  boys  on  nowhere,  sends  in  for  no 
public  examinations,  has  no  special  examinations  in  the  school 
itself,  and  pays  special  attention  to  *^  the  cultivation  of  gentlemanly 
manners." 
Girls'  Bchools.        Of  girls'  schools  in  the  same  area  there  are  about  half  a  score 

(I  am  obliged  to  be  indefinite  as  my  letters  were  nor.  all  replied 
to),  two  or  three  at  Sutton  Coldfield,  one  of  which  can  count 
successes  at  the  Cambridge  local  examinations ;  two  at  Acock's 
Green  (one  preparatory) ;  one  at  Erdington  (mainly  preparatory 
and  a  mixed  school) ;  one  at  Olton  (mainly  preparatory) ;  a  lai^r 
one  at  Gravelly  Hill  (mixed  and  preparatory)  ;  and  one  at  Wylde 
Green.  Some  of  these  send  in  for  Cambridge  and  Oxford  local 
examinations  and  College  of  Preceptors,  and  are  not  unsuccessful ; 
others  can  cite  admissions  to  King  Edward's  schools,  Birmingham. 
But  the  highest  number  of  day  pupils  (and  that  is  in  a  preparatory 
Bchool  for  boys  and  girls  together)  is  about  60,  and  the  rest  have 
a  much  smaller  number,  one  as  few  as  12.  None  are  systema- 
tically examined  by  outside  experts. 

Within  the  circle  of  Birmingham  itself,  including  the  suburbs 
actually  attached  to  it,  the  number  of  these  small  schools 
mainly  preparatory  for  King  Edward's  schools  is  legion.  I  have 
spent  considerable  time  in  communicating  with  all  the  schools  I 
could  discover,  and  in  making  inquiries  about  them  from  the 
masters  and  mistresses  of  King  Edward's  schools;  but  I  have 
found  it  impossible  to  ascertain  much  as  to  the  efficiency  of  most 
of  them.  They  are  chiefly  small  and  conducted  by  ladies  in  their* 
own  private  houses,  and  a  very  large  per-centage  are  mixed  pre- 
paratory schools.  One  or  two  stand  out  conspicuously  from  the 
rest  as  excellent  and  fairly  large,  one  in  particular  in  Edgbaston 
with  95  to  100  boys.  About  25  have  been  described  to  me  as  some- 
times successful,  and  about  the  same  number  as  rather  superior  to 
these,  and  often  gaining  foundation  scholarships.  About  8  are 
conducted  by  graduates  of  some  university,  but  most  of  the 
ptincipals  have  no  formal  qualification.  Of  the  50  private  schools 
— 34  for  girls  (many  with  mixed  junior  departments)  and  16  for 
boys-— in  and  close  around  Birmingham,  as  to  which  I  have 
direct  information,  only  four  girls'  schools  and  two  boys'  schools 
refrain  from  distinctly  claiming  successe^s  at  the  examinations  for 
admission  to  King  Edward's  schools,  or  the  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
local  examinations,  or  those  held  by  the  College  of  Preceptorf  ; 
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and  the  pupils  attending  these  schools  amount  to  about  200. 
Hardly  any  of  the  schools,  however,  claim  that  they  are  as  a 
whole  examined  by  competent  outside  examiners.  The  facts  and 
figures  I  haye  collected  in  r^ard  to  all  the  schools  of  this  nature 
which  have  favoured  me  with  replies  are  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Commission  if  they  desire  to  have  them.  It  would  be  the  work 
of  many  months  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  eflSeiency  of  these 
schools,  ami,  by  the  time  the  inspection  was  completedi  its  com- 
mencement would  probably  be  out  of  date.  But  the  testimony  of 
those  headmasters  and  headmistresses  of  King  Edward's  schools 
to  whom  I  have  spoken  on  this  subject,  is  that  the  mass  of  the 
pupils  who  come  to  the  schools  from  these  sources  give  no  parti- 
cular signs  oF  haying  been  taught  methodically.  As  to  the 
number  of  children  taught  in  these  schools,  I  find  that  the  returns 
cannot  be  strictly  depended  upon,  and  in  some  cases  no  numbers 
were  supplied;  but  the  figures  sent  to  me  mount  up  to  about  Komben  in  the 
1^000  girls  and  boys  in  the  girls'  and  mixed  scliools,  and  about  preparatory 
500  boys  in  the  schools  for  boys  alone.  Outside  these  preparatory  *^^*"^^- 
and  mainly  preparatory  schools,  there  is  only  one  private  school  ^^^^  *'\- 
which  is  currently  spoken  of  as  markedly  successful,  and  that  is  a 
girls'  school  at  Hands  worth  of  about 'lOO  day  pupils.  Here  there 
seems  to  be  a  good  staff,  a  good  curriculum,  and  a  good  time 
table,  and  the  successes  in  public  examinations  have  been 
numerous.  There  are  a  few  private  schools  besides  which  have 
no  striking  educational  reputation,  and,  as  fiir  as  boys  are  con- 
cerned, seek  to  attract  pupils  by  laying  stress.  For  example,  on 
the  ''Mother  Tongue  and  its  Classical  Works,*'  and  on  tlieir 
purely  commercial  curriculum.  From  what  I  can  gather,  these 
schools  taken  altogether  will  account  for  another  500  children. 
It  is  very  doubtful,  however,  whether  any  lajge  proportion  of 
these  children  are  really  being  educated,  and,  to  judge  from  the 
prospectuses  alone,  the  tone  of  the  schools  (or  of  the  principals) 
is  often  not  a  high  one. 

According  to  my  rough  calculation,  then,  besides  the  2,500  Whole  number 
children  in  King  Edward's  schools  and  the  60  in  Handsworth  ^Jh^"^*^ 
grammar  school,  there  are  over  2,000  in  and  close  to  Birmingham 
receiving  a  secondary  education,  and  a  large  number  oF  these  wiU 
in  due  time  pass  through  King  Edward's  schools,  something  like 
38  per  cent,  of  whose  grammar  school  pupils  come  from  private 
schools. 

The  effect  produced  by  King  Edward's  schools  upon  private  King  Bdwatd's 
school    enterprise   in    and   around  Birmingham   is   obvious   and  ^9^^^?i^  ^^^^ 
acknowledged ;  the  foundation  has  practically  put  an  end  to  it  enterpnBe*** 
What  there  is  leFt  of  it  the  foundation  has  turned  into  a  feeder  schools. 
for  itselF.     Such  private  schools  of  the  ordinary  kind  as   still 
exist  are  mostly  girls'   schools,  and  owe  their  existence  partly  to 
distance  from  the  centre,  (as  at  Handsworth,  Moseley,  and  King's 
Heath,  many  parents  disliking  journeys  by  rail  or  tram  for  their 
girls),  partly  to  the  objection  to  mixture  of  classes:  and  the  boys'  .,  ^,  j,) 

aehools  that  survive  are  due  in  the  main  to  the  commercial  theories 
of  parents. 
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I  may  add  that  my  colleague,  Mrs.  Glynne  Jones/  has,  at  my 
Buggeetion,  visited  a  few  of  the  larger  Birmingham  private  girls 
schools  discovered  by  me,  and  seeming  to  me,  from  my  corres- 
pondence with  them,  worth  inspection  either  for  their  promise 
or  for  their  especial  doubtfulness;  and  her  experience  has  on 
the  whole  confirmed  my  provisional  judgment. 

I  am  sorry  that  there  has  been  so  little  opportunity  of  proving 
the  quality  and  equipment  of  these  schools  individually,  but  this 
would  constitute  an  inquiry  by  itself.  I  am  able  to  offer  only 
a  general  judgment,  confirmed  in  some  cases  by  experience,  and 
borne  out  by  those  who  know  most  about  Birmingham  education. 

"  3.  What  is  the  actual  working  and  influence  of  the  system  of 
Science  and  Art  grants,  particularly  in  connexion  with 
grants  under  the  Technical  Instruction  and  Local  Taxa^ 
tion  Acts  ?  {You  are  not  required  to  procure  statistics,  as 
these  have  already  been  obtained^  hut  may  confine  yourself 
to  an  examination  of  the  practical  effects  of  the  system.^ 

I  may  say  sit  the  outset  that  no  local  taxation  grant  is  made 
by  the  county  council  or  the  county  borough  councils  to  a 
single  school  in  Warwickshire.  Of  course,  I  am  excepting 
technical  schools  pure  and  simple,  such  as  are  found  in  Birming- 
ham, Aeton,  Leamington,  and  Coventry,  and  schools  of  art,  such 
as  are  aided  in  these  places  and  in  urlmn  and  quasi-urban  districts, 
and  the  continuation  schools  in  the  rural  districts  encouraged  eveiy- 
where  by  the  county  council,  which  gives  them  grants  on  condition 
of  taking  up  technical  subjects.  Consequently,  if  it  be  true  that 
the  withdrawal  of  the  second  class  grant  by  South  Kensington, 
whether  justifiable  or  not,  killed  the  teaching  of  science  in  elemen- 
tary schools,  the  county  councils  in  Warwickshire  are  not  in  any  way 
seeking  to  bring  it  to  life  again.  The  drawing  grant  still,  of  course, 
continues,  and,  from  what  I  have  been  circumstantially  told,  I 
may  say,  in  passing,  that  it  would  be  well  if  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  exercised,  in  some  cases,  a  much  stricter  supervision 
over  the  drawings  sent  up  for  approval.  Substantial  grants  from 
South  Kensington  on  account  of  examination,  and  still  more 
substantial  grants  in  the  lump  from  the  county  councils,  are 
assigned  to  the  technical  schools  and  schools  of  art  mentioned 
above.  The  municipal  technical  school  at  Birmingham  receives 
6,410/.  from  the  county  borough  council,  and  has  drawn  800/. 
from  the  Science  and  Art  Department.  Its  school  of  art  receives 
also  3,090/.  from  the  same  county  council.  Coventry  local 
taxation  grant  is  divided  ,as  follows  : — technical  institute,  500/.; 
free  library,  200/.  ;  school  of  art,  100/.  Aston  technical 
school  receives  from  the  Warwickshire  county  council  over 
1,372/.  a  year,  and  has  also  received  unexpended  balances  to  the 
tune  of  1,700/.  The  urban  and  quasi-urban  authorities  are 
assigned  grants  at  the  rate  of  27/.  per  thousand  of  population, 
and  the  rural  committees  at  the  rate  of  32/.,  the  county  council 
retaining  7/.  per  thousand  to  be  paid  at  its  discretion.     Thus  the 
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urban  and  quasi-urban  districts  receive  more  than  S^OOO^,  and  the 
rural  districtt)  nearly  4,000/.,  with  which  they  can  do  pretty  much 
as  they  please,  provided  the  technical  subjects  taught  are  approved 
by  the  county  council  and  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 

Special  support  is  given  to  the  mining  school,  whose  centre 
18  at  Nuneaton,  and  to  the  new  dairy  school  just  starting  at  Hal- 
loughton.  Nearly  all  the?e  schools  and  institutions  can  also  draw  OFerlapping 
money  from  the  Science  and  Art  Department  by  examination  and  of  grants, 
passes.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  ruraJ  districts  find  great  difficulty 
in  submitting  candidates  for  these  examinations,  and  only  21 IZ.  was 
obtained  from  the  Department  by  the  urban  and  quasi-urban 
districts  in  1893.  But  the  work  was  then  in  its  infancy,  and  the 
.grants  will  most  probably  increase.  Consequently,  the  county 
council  gi*ants  and  the  Department  grants  overlap.  Thus  it 
18  clear  that  nearly  all  the  local  taxation  grant  in  Warwickshire 
goes  to  institutions  which  receive  or  could  receive  grants  also  from 
the  Science  and  Art  Department,  but  not  to  all  su'^h  institutions  ; 
for  some  of  the^^e  are  schools  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term, 
and  even  organised  science  schools,  such  as  the  middle  school  at 
Warwick  and  the  Babloke  school  at  Coventry ;  but  to  no  ordinary 
achool,  even  of  the  latter  order,  does  the  county  council  give  one 
penny,  though  of  course  they  have  had  many  applications.  (It  is 
not  to  be  called  a  grant  when  Stratford  corporation  pays  for  five 
elementary  scholars  at  the  grammar  school.) 

Some  of  the  results  of  the  present  system  of  Science  and  Art  Besnltaofthe 
Department  grants  in  connexion  with  Local  Taxation  grants,  in  *^®  grants. 
Wartvickshire  at  any  rate,  may  be  summarised  as  follows : — 

(1 .)  fVaste  in  the  establishment  of  apparently  unnecessary  technical 
schools. — I  refer  principally  to  Aston,  where  a  technical  school  has 
been  erected  (with  the  help  of  a  building  ^rant  of  10007.  from  the 
Department),  when  the  Birmingham  mumcipal  technical  school  is 
within  easy  reach,  and  must  in  time  far  outstrip  Aston  in  its  equip- 
ment. But  Aston  must  prove  its  ability  to  remain  separate  from 
the  borough  of  Birmingham,  and  be  able  to  point  to  such  facts  as  an 
independent  technical  school  when  the  attempt  is  made  to  join 
municipally  what  nature  has  already  joined.  To  similar  local 
jealousy  and  arrihre  pens4e  may.be  traced  the  technical  school 
recently  established  at  Handsworth,  and  aided  by  the  Staffordshire 
county  council  as  well  as  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department.  To 
Handsworth  it  is  a  white  elephant.  Cable  trams  run  every  three 
minutes  past  this  school  to  within  three  minutes  walk  of  the 
Birmingham  municipal  technical  school. 

(2.)  Waste  in  the  county  generally, — ^The  new  dairy  school 
established  by  the  county  council  on  the  excellently  equipped  farm 
at  Hal  loughton,  where  arrangements  are  to  be  made  first  of  all  for 
receiving  50  girls,  is  all  in  the  right  way  for  a  county  largely 
agricultural,  and  is  full  of  promise.  The  mining  school,  whose 
centre  is  at  Nuneaton  and  which  is  superintended  by  a  qualified 
county  council  teacher,  is  also  doing  some  solid  work.  So  is  the 
^ugby  railway  institute^  which   is  combined  with  the  technical 
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classos  under  the  technical  instruction  committee.  And  it  is  not  to 
be  denied  that  there  are  many  interesting  and  more  or  less  effective 
technical  instruction  classes  in  the  county  :  the  classes  in  nursings 
conducted  by  the  county  cotincil  peripatetic  teachers,  may  be 
especially  mentioned,  also  the  classes  in  dressmaking,  in  ambulance, 
and  in  carpentry.  The  cookery  classes  would  be  more  worthy  of 
note  if  thev  were  not  so  often  mere  demonstrations,  and  were  not 
so  frequently  attended  almost  solely  by  the  unoccupied  ladies  of 
the  parish.  The  continuation  schools,  which  the  county  council 
pushes  everywhere  (thoupfh  the  organising  secretary  advises  that, 
owing  to  section  1  of  the  Technical  Instruction  Act,  the  "standard 
or  obligatory  subjects "  should  be  taught  in  an  indirect  way), 
stand  second  in  number  to  the  carpentry  classes.  They  are  being 
established  more  and  more  wivJely,  with  some  technical  subject 
tacked  on  to  them  for  the  sake  of  grants  from  the  county  council 
and  (where  practicable)  the  Science  and  Art  Department.  But, 
as  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  these  continuation  schools  are  not,  on  the 
whole,  working  satisfactorily.  Boys  do  not  mind  making  boxes 
and  wheelbarrows,  but  most  of  them  do  not  care,  I  am  told,  about 
books  or  science.  So  the  attendance  begins  well  as  the  winter 
opens,  and  falls  off  long  before  it  closes,  and  in  the  villages  is 
fitful  with  the  weather  and  the  moon.  A  conference  of  teachers 
lately  held  at  Leamington  was  unanimous  that  very  little  good  could 
come  of  continuation  schools  until  attendance  was  made  compulsory 
Defects  of  [^  certain  subjects  up  to  about  16  years  of  age.  And  this  seems 
polic/  ^^^°°     ^^  ^^  ^^  point  to  the  radical  defect  of  the  Warwickshire  county 

council  policy.  It  is  trusting  too  much  to  voluntary  initiative  in 
pupil  and  in  manager,  and  is  frittering  away  its  local  taxation 
grant,  which  js  none  too  large  for  good  work,  in  experiments 
of  very  doubtful  educational  value.  It  has  induced  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  (which  semes  a  trifle  impressionable)  to 
sanction  certain  special  subjects  ^'  suitable  to  the  requirements  of 
the  district,"  and  the  council  is  prepared  to  do  the  same  for  other 
subjects,  inviting  suggestions  from  local  committees.  Among 
those'already  sanctioned  are  shearing,  thatching,  reaping,  hedging, 
and  ditching.  The  difference  between  teaching  the  principles  of 
these  trades  and  the  trades  themselves  must  be  fine  indeed,  as  in 
other  subjects  also  in  the  list.  The  council  is  subsidising  classes 
in  about  50  different  subjects  in  all.  The  great  difiiculty,  as  is 
not  unnatural,  is  to  find  teachers,  and  with  this  object  it  has 
established  certain  teachers*  classes  in  carving,  cookery^  dress- 
making and  woodwork,  in  Leamington  and  ekewhere,  and  pays 
half  the  teachers*  railway  fares  that  they  may  attend  and  qualify.  So 
great  has  been  the  difficulty  in  some  places  that  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  has  given  permission  to  the  teacher  to  enter  for  the 
examination  along  with  his  class.  For  teachers  they  have  had  to 
trust  in  the  main  to  the  already  overworked  elementary  schoolmaster 
or  mistress,  who  has  found  the  county  council  classes  a  means  of 
eking  out  a  small  income.  A  great  deal  of  this  in  expenditure,  in 
method,  and  in  result  must  obviously  be  unsatisfactory.    From  what 
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I  have  been  told  in  many  quarter?^  I  cnnnot  think  that  it  is  tajifi. 
The  county  council  have  already  shown  their  own  sense  of  the 
jnadequacy  by  the  way  in  which  they  have  dealt  with  the  itinerant 
dairy  school.     After  c  ireful  investigation  they  have  al/olishcd  it, 
-and  have  established  in  its  place  a  regularly  constituted  localised 
dairy  school,  as  before-mentioned,  at  Halloughtyn,  where  there 
will  be  systematic  teaching,  discipline,  and  an  end  of  the  voluntary 
principle.     Wo  can  but  hope  tliat   Halloughton   will   be  before 
long  the  agricultural  school  for  the  county,  where  teaching  will  be 
systematically  given  to  boys  as  well  as  girls',  expected  and  required  MoreByBtem 
systematically  to  learn  the  technical  basis  of  the  farm  industry  on  ^^^ 
which  so  large  a  portion  of  the  county  depends.     We  may  hope, 
also,  that  the  Nimeaton  mining  school  and  the  Rugby  railway 
institute  will  be  similarly  developed.     Birmingham  and  Coventry 
may  be  trusted  to  look  after  their  own  trades  ;  but  a  word  may  be 
put   in   for   the  needle   and  fish-hook   industry   at  and   around 
Studley.      That    is   a    distinct    industry    for    which    technical  ?^«cdle 
education  is  t^adly  needed.    1  l)elieve  that  the  two  chief  elements  *"  ^  ^^' 
in  the  knowledge  required  for  the  manufacture  of  these  articles 
have  to  do  with  hardening  and  tempering ;  and  I  am  told  there 
is  not  in  Redditch  or  Studley  a  single  artisan  employed  for  these 
purposes  who  can  analyse  a  pound  of  Pteel,  or  who  goes  by  any 
rule  but  an  acquired  instinct,  which   is  marvellous  enougii  in  its 
success,   but   which    he    cannot    explain^   impart,   or    bequeath. 
Oermans  originally  planted  the  needle  industry  at  Redditch ;  now 
they  are  stealing  it  away.     The  German  industry  at  Iserlohn,  in 
Westphalia,  was  first  developed  by  means  of  artisans  bribed  fro  a 
•Kedditch  and  Studley ;  but  a  technical  school — now   one  of  the 
best  in  Germany — was  established  in  the  needle  town,  and  to-Jay 
Germany  is  driving  England  out  of  the  needle  market;   while  all 
that  England   does    by    way    of  rivalry    is    to   import   German 
machines  a  year  after  Germany  has  invented  them.     It  seems 
more  reasonable  to  foster  this  definite  Warwickshire  industry  by 
a  regularly  organised  technical  school  for  boys  and  girls  at  Studley 
or   at   Redditch  (in   concert   possibly    with    the    VVorccstershire 
County   Council),   than   to   expend   part  of  a  limited  grant  in 
dilettanti  classes  in  wood-carvmg,  or  ])eripatetic  lectures  on  the 
germination  of  seeds,  which  (in  one  case  near  Studley)  had,  as 
audience,  on  the  second  and  last  occasion,  only  the  lecturer  and  his 
•chairman. 

The  present  policy  of  the  Warwickshire  county  council  is  Defence  of 
<lefended  on  the  ground  that  the  work  in  the  villages,  by  means  ^^onnciU 
of  village  committees,  is  pioneer  work  designed  to  create  an 
interest  without  which  nothing  solid  can  be  done  hereafter, 
and  that  this  interest  is  being  roused.  Also  that  the  widespread 
distribution  of  the  money  is  the  only  way  in  which  to  enlist  the 
local  county  councillors  and  the  local  people  of  influence  in  the 
education  of  their  neighbourhoods.  Of  course  it  is  quite  in- 
telligible tha%  among  other  satisfactions  of  a  higher  nature,  county 
coaneillor;>,  as   well  as  clergymen  and  local  man;2iates  and  the 
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villagers  and  small-townsmen  generally,  should  be  very  glad  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  importm<y  money  into  their  respeclive 
localities,  and  spending  it  (within  limits)  in  the  ways  they  prefer. 
And  your  county  councillor,  who  would  like  and  who  would  vote 
to  spend  the  money  in  reducing  the  rates,  is  rendered  less  recal- 
citrant by  the  feeling  that  half  a  loaf  is  l)etter  than  no  bread , 
while  every  county  councillor  is  pleased  to  be  able  to  show  Lis 
constituents  how  he  has  brought  this  and  that  sum  of  money  into 
the  parish  from  the  county  council,  tlie  Education  Department^ 
or  South  Kensingto]).  But  is  there  not  a  danger  of  creating  a 
mischievous  sense  of  local  vested  interest  in  thcne  county  council 
grants?  And  what  will  all  these  gentlemen,  and  the  districts 
generally,  say  when  the  *^  pioneer  work  "  has  to  cease,  and  when 
the  scattered  doles  have  to  be  withdrawn  or  diminished  for  the 
sake  of  work  more  concentrated  and  more  permanent :  Without 
doubt  those  interested  in  technical  instruction  had  to  walk  warily 
lest  rate-reduction  might  vote  down  technical  instruction  on  the 
Suggestions,      county  council.     But  all  this  is  an  argument    in   favour   first  of 

depriving  the  county  councils  of  choice  in  this  matter,  and 
legislatively  assigning  the  local  taxation  grant  to  education ;  and^ 
in  the  second  {)Iace,  safety  being  so  far  assured,  of  limiting  the 
free  hand  of  the  county  council  and  so  directing  their  efforts 
that  they  shall  evolve  the  best  practical  result  out  of  the  funds  at 
their  disposal.  The  present  policy  need  not  be  altogether  precluded^ 
but  it  is  worthy  of  consideration  whether  the  expenditure  upon  it 
should  not  be  restricted,  and  whether  some  definite  and  considerable 
portion  of  the  local  taxation  grant  should  not  be  set  aside  under 
due  regulation  for  scholarships  and  subsidies  to  secondary  schools* 
This  leads  me  to  remark  upon  a  third  result  of  the  present  system. 

(3.)  A  sense  of  dissatisfaction  and  injustice  among  the  public 
educationalists  of  the  county.  As  I  have  said  above,  not  a  six- 
pence of  local  taxation  grant  finds  its  way  to  any  secondary  school^ 
even  when  it  gives,  or  is  prepared  to  give,  scientific  or  technical 
education.  This  attitude  of  the  local  authorities  is  felt  most 
acutely  perhaps  at  Coventry,  where  the  Babtake  school,  though 
endowed,  has  heavy  expenses,  and  where  the  technical  institute 
can  depend  upon  500{.  a  year  from  the  local  taxation  grants 
800/.  a  year  n-om  the  penny  rate,  and  something  from  a  city 
endowment,  as  well  as  upon  its  grant  from  the  Science  and  Art 
Department.  And,  in  the  nature  of  things,  the  education  given 
to  boys  at  the  Bablake  school  is  more  systematic  and  methodical^ 
and  therefore  more  generally  fruitful  in  result,  than  that  given 
at  the  technical  institute  evening  classes  to  the  voluntaries  who 
have  been  at  work  during  the  day.  And  the  soreness  of  the 
county  educationalists  is  not  mitigated  when  so  considerable  a 
part  of  the  county  grant  is  seen  to  go  to  Aston  technical  school^ 
a  school  built  almost  under  the  eyebrows  of  the  great  municipal 
technical  school  in  Birmingham.  The  middle  school  of  Warwick 
is  also  much  in  need  of  assistance  for  its  development,  but,  though 
an  organised  science  school,  it  has  received  nothing  from  the 
county  council.     Of  course,  certain  conditions  would  have  to  be 
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made  for  such  sabsidies,  but  reasonable  conditions'  would,  no 
doubt,  be  complied  with,  as  in  other  counties  where  this  policy  has 
been  adopted. 

As  to  the  alleged  deficiencies  of  the  Science  and  Art  Scienee  and ' 
Department's  system  of  grants  apart  from  their  connexion  with  ^  grants  by 
the  local  taxation  grant,  I  shall  not  be  expected  to  say  much.  ^^** 

What  I  have  heard  in  Warwickshire  against  the  Department  is 
not  new.  That  the  withdrawal  of  the  second  class  grant  has,  in  so 
cnany  words,  killed  the  teaching  of  science  in  elementary  schools, 
has  made  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  maintain  the  ordinary  science 
class,  and  has  tended  to  cripple  the  organised  science  school,  in 
«pite  of  the  increase  in  the  first  class  grant ;  that  the  system  of 
payment  by  results  injures  the  teaching  because  the  teacher  is  led 
to  work  for  half-crowns  rather  than  for  education  ;  and  that  the 
rigidity  which  forbids  a  pupil  to  cam  a  grant  for  a  second  year  in  a 
first  year's  subject  often  prevents  a  teacher  from  doing  justice  to 
a  painstaking  boy — ^these  are  well  known  complaints,  better  known 
than  the  remedies  which  would  be  practical  enough  to  render 
worse  evils  improbable.  But  one  thing  I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  Effect  upon 
to  add.  In  the  one  secondary  school  in  Warwickshire  where  an  organised 
ordinary  liberal  and  literary  education  is  given  side  by  side  with  ^^^^^  ^  ^ 
the  work  of  an  organised  science  course  under  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  the  momentum  of  tiie  science  during  the  preparation 
for  the  science  examinations  has  at  times  been  so  overpowering  <as 
to  crush  the  literature  into  two  hours  a  week,  one  for  scripture 
and  the  other  for  English.  Nor  do  I  think  that  the  momentum 
will  in  practice  be  seriously  modified  by  the  recent  reduction  of 
the  requisite  science  minimum  from  15  to  13  hours  a  week.  The 
present  syllabus  issued  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  so 
far  as  I  can  judge  from  the  results  in  the  county  of  Warwick, 
though  suitable  enough  for  those  who  can  limit  themselves  to  its 
special  aims,  seems  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  curriculum  of  a 
liberal  education.  I  have  been  informed  that,  in  the  school  I 
have  referred  to,  the  formal  connexion  with  South  Kensington  is 
to  be.  discontinued. 

^*  4.  ff^hat  are  the  places  in  which  the  supply  of  Secondary  Fourth  point 
Education  in  your  district  appears  to  be  most  deficient^  and  ^'  I^Q^^^- 
in  what  type  or  grade  of  Secondary  Education  is  such 
deficiency  most  marked  1  {You  will  have  special  regard  to 
the  difficulties  arising  from  sparse  popidation^  and  want  of 
means  of  communication  ;  and  you  will  endeavour  to  obtain 
and  embody  in  your  report  a  statement  of  local  opinion 
as  to  the  best  method  of  remedying  such  deficiencies  as  are 
admitted  to  exist,)'^ 

There  are  two  sections  of  my  district,  one  smaller,  the  other 
larger,  which  may  be  said  to  be  the  most  deficient  in  the  county,  gg^j^ 
The    smaller  section    lies    in   the  west   and   has   Henley  and  district. 
Tanworth  as  the  two  centres,  so  to  say,  of  the  ellipse  containing 
a  population,  roughly  speaking,  of  rather  more  than  4,000.     The 
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neArest  secondary  schools  are,  to  the  south,  Alcester,  a  small^ 
school  with  small  endowment  and  small  bnildings,  and,  under  the 
new  headmaster,  only  just  emerging  from  absolute  futility ;  to  the 
norths  the  efficient  grammar  school  at  Solihull ;  to  the  south^east^ 
the  even  more  efficient  scliool  at  Stratford.  Henley  has  been 
linked,  by  a  branch  line,  with  the  Great  Western  Kail  way  at 
Kingewood  since  my  investigation  began  ;  and  this  brings  it  into 
possible  communication  with  Solihull  in  one  direction,  and  lesft 
possible  communication  with  Warwick  in  the  other,  the  railway 
distance  from  Henley  to  Solihull  being  about  10  miles,  and  to 
Warwick  about  14  But  the  trains  are  always  slow  and  would* 
be  inconvenient  for  day  pupils,  especially  with  a  junction  in  the 
way.  In  course  of  time,  however,  a  line  {for  which  the  bill  has 
already  passed)  will  probably  (though  not  certainly)  run  from 
Birmingham  past  Tanworth  and  Henley  to  Stratford,  and  will 
thus  bring  Tamworlh  within  10  miles  railway  journey  of 
Birmingham,"  and  Henley  within  eight  miles  of  Stratford.  At 
present  there  is  no  secondary  school  of  any  kind  in  that 
district;  and  Henley^  with  a  population  of  1,100  consisting 
lartrely  of  fiiirly  prosperous  small  shopkeepers  supplying  aw 
agricultunil  centre,  is  very  anxious  for  a  school  of  the  kind. 
Henley  and  Tanwortli  are  both  plentifully  furnished  with 
elementary  schools,  but  are  absolutely  destitute  of  anything 
higher.  Communication  with  Alcester  for  school  purposes  leh 
quite  impracticable,  as  also  with  Bromsgrove,  and  Birmingham  is 
too  far  off  for  day  pupils.  As  regards  girl:?,  there  is  nothing 
private  or  public  nearer  than  Warwick,  and,  for  day  work,  the 
slowness  of  the  trains  and  the  change  at  the  junction  again  inter- 
pose a  difficulty.  The  local  idea  is  a  secondary  school  at  Henley, 
but  with  the  prospect  in  a  few  years  of  a  direct  line  between  Bir-» 
mingham  and  Stratford,  opening  up  the  country  rounl  Tanworth 
and  Henley,  it  is  better  to  wait  and  look  forward  to  a  system  of 
district  travelling  scholarships  to  Stratford  or  Birmingham  schools. 
But,  anyhow,  for  this  and  for  other  reasons,  something  in  the 
nature  of  a  public  school  for  girls  at  Stratford  appears  desirable. 
Warwick  is  too  far  away. 

(2.)  The  other  district  I  have  referred  to  as  t!ie  larger  one 
is  the  south-eastern  portion  of  the  county,  which  could  be  cut 
off  by  a  line  north-ieast wards  through  Stratford,  Leamington 
and  Rugby.  This  district  is  entirely  agricultural,  and  the 
population  may  be  estimated  at  about  60,000.  It  is  crossed 
south-eastwards,  from  Leamington  to  Fenny  Conipton,  by  the 
Great  Western  railway,  with  a  slow  service  of  trains  mo3t 
inconvenient  for  school  purposes.  Fenny  Compton  is  a  con- 
siderable village  of  about  600  people,  and  is  a  junction;  but 
there  is  no  train  from  Fenny  Compton  to  Leamington  before 
9.7  a.m.,  and  this  goes  only  to  Leamington  where  schools  are 
dear,  and  not  to  Warwick  where  schools  are  cheap;  and  the 
only  available  returning  train  is  a  train  leaving  Warwick  at 
7.6  p.m.,  and  reaching  Fenny  Compton  at  7.31.     The  district  is 
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crosBed  by  another  line,  the  East  and  West  Junction  from  Fenny 
Compton  to  Stratford,  but  for  school  purposes  this  is  wor?e«  The 
first  train  leaves  Fenny  Compton  for  Stratfora  at  9.52  a.m., 
arriving  at  Stratford  at  10.22 ;  and  the  only  returning  train  available 
for  school  children  leaves  Stratford  at  6.45  p.ro,,  reaching  Fenny 
Compton  at  7.27.  Even  if  Fenny  Compton  could  be  content 
with  Kineton,  through  which  the  Stratford  train  passes,  and 
where  there  is  a  school,  of  which  more  presently,  the  train  service 
is  precisely  the  same.  And  it  is  not  very  likely  that  tlie  Great 
Western  (especially  under  pressure  of  the  new  competition  with 
the  London  service  on  the  Birmingham  and  Stratford  side),  will 
add  to  the  local  trains  in  this  sparsely  populated  district  for  the 
convenience  of  a  few  school  children.  Nor  is  the  East  and  West 
Junction  Railway  likely  to  be  more  accommodating. 

The  principal  places  in  this  district  are  Soutbam  in  the  north,  Principal 
Kineton  in  the  centre,  and  Shipston-on-Stour  in  the  remote  south,  places, 
with  popnlations  of  1,700, 1,000,  and  1,600  respectively.  Soutbam, 
which  is  two  or  three  miles  from  the  Great  Western  Railway,  has 
on  paper  an  advantage  over  the  other  places  in  railway  communi- 
cation, for  it  lies  also  within  about  four  miles  of  the  London  and 
North- Western  branch  between  Rugby  and  Leamington  ;  but  the 
schoolboy  must  get  over  his  four  miles  to  Marton  by  7.30  a.m,, 
and  when  he  reaches  Warwick  (?>.  Milverton)  at  7.55  he  is  a  mile 
from  his  school ;  and  when  he  returns  to  Marton  at  6.22  p.m.  he  has 
his  four  miles  to  do  once  more.  So  that  the  London  and  North- 
Westem  does  not  second  the  schoolboy's  effort  to  reach  Warwick 
any  more  kindly  than  the  Great  Western.  But  a  line  will  soon 
be  opened  by  the  Loudon  and  Norih-Westem  between  Daventry 
and  Leamington,  running  within  a  mile  or  so  of  Soutbam,  and  it  .  , 
will  be  hard  if,  with  three  lines  not  far  off,  Southam  cannot  be 
served  either  towards  Warwick,  of  towards  Daventry  which  is  tea 
miles  from  Southam,  or  possibly  towards  Rugby,  which  is  about 
12  (by  way  of  Marton). 

Kineton  has  a  small  school,  the  only  quasi-secondary  school  in  the  Einetonschoo 
whole  district  I  am  speaking  of.  It  was  founded  without  endowment 
some  years  ago  (as  I  have  said  above)  by  Lady  W^illoughby  de 
Broki*  ior  the  benefit  of  the  farmers  and  tenants  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  Lord  Willoughby  is  the  sole  governor.  The  education 
is  not  of  a  high  order ;  and  before  the  school  could  be  utilised 
for  the  neighbourhood  of  Kineton,  it  would  have  to  be  revolu- 
tionised in  character  and  government.  I  am  speaking  frotn  the 
best  information  at  my  disposal,  my  efforts  to  make  an  appoint-  • 

ment  with  the  master  having  been  foiled  by  his  persistent  silenoe. 
I  understand  he  is  an  ex-elemcntary  schoolmaster  and  personally 
an  able  man, 

Shipston-on-Stour,  situated  in  a  detiiched  part  of  Worcestershire  Shipston-on- 
surrounded     by   Warwickshire,  is  the   postal,  agricultural   and  ^***"'- 
distributing  centre  of  a  district  which  has   no   communication, 
except  by  road,  with  Kineton  (some  10  miles  distant),  or  with 
any  other  town  in  Warwickshire.     At  present  its  only  railway  link 
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18  with  Moreton-in-the-Marsh  on  the  Oxford  and  Worcester  line^ 
and  as  the  line  is  still  called  (for  financial  purposes)  a  steam  tram- 
way,  the  pace  of  the  trams  is  kept  down  by  kw,  so  that  the  journey 
occupies  45  minutes.  There  is  an  endowed  school  energetically 
conducted,  with  a  modem  side,  at  Chipping  Campden,  in 
Crloucestershire,  about  seven  miles  ofF,  but  here  again  there  is  no 
communication  except  by  road ;  and  the  shortest  road  runs  over 
a  range  of  hills.  The  local  idea  is  that  Shipston  is  the  natural 
place  for  a  secondary  school  designed  for  this  district.  With 
the  ready  help  of  those  who  know  the  neighbourhood  best,  I  was 
able  to  calculate  that  in  Shipston  itself  there  are  20  to  25  families 
who  would  be  likely  to  make  use  of  such  a  school,  and  that  within 
three  or  four  miles  radius  there  are  probably  80  or  90  households 
sufficiently  substantial  to  do  the  same;  and  Shipston  is  the 
converging  point  of  old  coaching  roads,  and  a  place  where  farmers 
congregate  in  considerable  numbers.  Such  an  estimate  is  in  Ul 
likelihood  a  sanguine  oiie,  and  depends  for  its  realisation  partly 
on  some  return  to  agricultural  prosperity,  and  partly  on  the  rise  of 
a '''noble  discontent"  on  the  part  of  farmers  with  inadequate 
education.  The  educational  ambition  of  the  farmer  class  is,  of  course^ 
a  byword  ;  but  I  know  that  not  a  few  farmers  in  Warwickshire 
lament  the  lack  of  opportunity  for  their  children,  especially  now  that 
their  finances  are  insufficient  for  boarding  school  purposes  ;  and 
while,  as  one  result  of  my  inquiry^  I  have  come  to  feel  even  more 
deeply  than  before  the  educational  somnolence  of  this  section  of 
the  community  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  an  awakening,  I  am 
more  nearly  persuaded  that  a  good  supply  will  not  only  find  to 
some  extent  an  immediate  demand,  but  will  slowly  and  steadily 
add  to  its  volume. 

There  are,  I  need  hardly  say,  other  smaller  districts  in  and 
close  to  Warwickshire,  certain  parts  of  which,  lying  farthest  from 
the  railways  that  encircle  or  penetrate  these  districts,  are  very 
unfavourably  situated  for  access  to  the  schools  which  the  other 
parts  can  reach  with  more  or  less  facility.  Access  can  hardly 
be  called  easy  when  a  railway  journey  of  some  five  or  six  miles 
is  preceded  or  followed  by  a  trudge  of  three  or  four.  I  refer, 
for  example,  to  the  central  and  remote  portions  of  the  district 
whose  circumference  is  marked  by  Nuneaton,  Coventry,  Flampton- 
in-Arden,  and  Coleshill ;  or  Nuneaton,  Rugby,  Lutterworth,  and 
Hinckley,  though  at  the  centre  of  this  district  ther  >  is  a  small 
endowed  school  at  Monk's  Kirby  which,  during  the  life  of  the 
present  headmaster  at  any  rate,  will  retain  to  some  extent  its 
secondary  character.  But  the  difficulties  of  the  rural  question 
(what  with  sparseness  of  suitable  population  and  insufficiency  of 
communication)  are  such  that  some  approximation  to  supply  for 
day  pupils  or  day  boarders  is  all  that  can  be  attempted  ;  and,  for 
the  rest,  we  must  rely  upon  boarding  scholarships,  whether  for 
schools  of  a  lower  or  a  higher  grade.  The  idea  of  instituting 
upper  secondary  departments  in  elementary  schools,  a  secondary 
top  surmounting  the  primary  basement,  has  not  succeeded  (Her 
Majesty's  inspector  informs  me)  anywhere  in  Warwickshire.     It 
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has  been  frustrated,  as  elsewhere  in  England,  hj  the  force  of  social 
incongruity,  as  well  as  by  the  nnsuitableness  of  the  machinery  for  the 
double  purpose.  On  the  other  hand,  any  attempt  to  put  a  secondary 
headmaster  over  an  elementary  subordinate,  each  working  his  own 
department,  would  probably  end  in  financial,  administrative,  and 
educational  failure.  A  secondary  headmaster,  trained  also  for 
primary  work,  and  prepared  to  devote  himself  with  equal  energy 
to  both  departments  of  his  school,  might  succeed  better  in  some 
districts ;  but,  so  far  as  I  know,  tlie  experiment  has  yei  to  be  fully 
tried,  at  least  in  England.  Finally,  a;ny  hope  of  establishing  a 
secondary  school  for  every  circle  with  a  four  mile  radius  can  only 
be  fulfilled  if  resources  are  inexhaustible,  and  even  then  the 
unsatiafactoriness  of  very  small  schools  would  often  have  to  be  faced. 

The  districts  specially  referred  to  as  most  deficient  are  without  Q^ide 
secondary  schools  of  any  grade  whatever,  and  the  type  or  grade  required. 
they  seem   to  require  is  the  distinctly  third   grade,   in   whose 
curriculum  even  Latin  would  be  optional,  but  where  the  maximum 
age  mu^it  not,  seeing  that  the  districts  and  the  intellects  are  rural, 
be  fixed  too  low. 

-  What  has  been  said  has  been  said  in  reference  both  to  boys  LackofgirU'. 
and  to  girls.  But  I  cannot  close  this  part  of  my  report  without  ^^^^ 
once  more  calling  the  attention  of  the  Commission  to  the  fact 
that  only  in  two  towns  in  Warwickshire,  Birmingham  and  War- 
wick (with  Leamington),  is  there  anything  approaching  a  public 
secondary  school  for  girls  ;  and  that  of  private  enterprise  schools, 
for  boys  or  girls,  there  are  in  the  rural  districts  practically  none 
whatever. 

One  or  two  boys'  schools  just  over  the  Warwickshire  border  Schools  on  the 
are  available  for  weekly  boarders.  I  have  already  spoken  of  the  ^"^er. 
excellent  modernised  school  at  Chipping  Campden,*  in  Gloucester- 
shire,' as  possible  for  the  Shipston  district,  Daventry  for  the  district 
round  Southam,.  and  Lutterworth  (when  resuscitated)  for  the 
border  district  between  Rugby  and  Nuneaton  away  from  the 
railway.  To  these  may  be  added  the  new  and  well-equipped 
technical  school  at  Banbury,  which  for  technical  education  ought 
certainly  to  be  made  use  of  by  all  that  part  of  Warwickshire  from 
east  to  south  contiguous  to  the  Great  Western  and  East  and  West 
Junction  Railways.  In  the  centre  of  the  county,  for  this  particular 
kind  of  secondary  education,  we  have  a  good  supply,  of  course,  in 
Coventry.  Leamington  also  is  starting  a  technical  school,  but 
hitherto  it  has  been  mainly  a  school  of  art,  and  there  are  no 
particular  industries  which  make  the  school  indigenous. 

**  6.   fVIuxt  are  the  causes  which  have,  in  some  places  in  your  Fifth  Point 
district,  led    to    the    decay  and    inefficiency  of  endowed  ^^  Inquiry. 
sclwols,  and  what  steps  can  be  taken  to  deal  with  these 
causes  and  restore  those  schools  to  efficiency  ?  " 

I  know  of  no  endowed  school  actually  in  Warwickshire  to  Alcester,  it* 
which  the  term  decay  can  now  be  rightly  applied,  except  perhaps  ^ent 

*  This  school  has  a  Ibiirth  tarn  in  a  scholarship  at  Hertford  College,  Oxford. 
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the  8cho.)l  at  Alcester,  aod  even  there  the  process  of  restoration 
has  begun.     Less  than  a  year  ago,  the  school  had  sunk  to  ten- 
boys,  five  of  whom  had  given  notice  of  leaving,  and  the  education 
was  nil.     The  reasons   given  me  for  this  state  of  things   were 
amply  sufficient  to  account  for  it.     I  Was  iufbrrned  that  the  thetn 
headmaster,  a  first  class  classic  and  a  clergyman,  had  made  it  iS» 
business   to    do   n'jthing.     AVhen    he   was   first   appointed,    the 
governors,   being   sanguine   that   the   new   master   would   make 
Alcestcr  into  a  great  school,  had  spent  part  of  their  scanty  endow- 
ment capital  (the  income  was  only  120/.  a  year)  upon  dormitories.) 
The   headmaster,   according   to   arrangement,   and   to   keep   up 
appearances,  advertised   for   boarders,    but  when   any  came   he 
declined  them.      Eight  free '  scholars   used   at  that  time  Ur  ber 
admitted  from  the  Alcester  elementary  schools,  and  for  these  the 
headmaster  received  from  the  endo^vment  4/.  a  head  per  annum. 
But  they  were  an  inconvemeht  additicHi,  if  notto  his  response 
bill  ties,  at  any  rate  to  his  numbers,  and,  by  making  fun  of  them 
before  the  sohool  as  disirity  boy^,  he  succeeded  in  driving  them* 
away,    and   in    establishing   the   tradition   in    Alcester   that   no 
elementary  school  boys  were  ever  to  pass  on  to  the  grammar  school. 
When  tired  of  sitting  idly  with  his  boys  in  the  smaller  and  worse 
ventilated  schoolroom  (which  he  preferred),  he  would  turn  the 
key  upon  them,  and  gooff  for  a  stroll  in  the  fields..  The  only 
work  ever  set  was  poetry  to  learn  by  heart,  but  it  was  vnever 
asked  for,  and  one  of  the  boys  told  me  that  he  had  never  learned 
it,  or  anything.     When  asked  on  one  occasion  by  a  government 
official  how  it  was  he  did  not  put  more  energy  into  the  school, 
the  headmaster  is  said  to  have  replied,  ^^  My  dear  sir,  ambition 
"  and  I  have  long  been  strangers."     The  only  duty  which  he 
seems  to  have  satisfactorily  performed  was  to  live  in  the  schoolhouse 
rent    free  and  to   take   what  was  left   of  the   endowment.    He 
augmented  his  income  by  what  is  called  in  Alcester,  and  possibly 
eL»-e\vhere,  "  guinea-pigging "  on  Sundays ;  and    I  am  told  that 
he  was  an  inspired  preacher.     At  last  some  agitator  took  up  the 
matter  and  roused  the  parentis,  who  persuaded   the  trustees  to 
appoint  one  year   an  independent  examiner,  and  at  the  '^  prize 
distribution  "  (or  its  substitute),  when  Alcester,  with  the  governors, 
assembled  in   the  school  ad  hoc^  in  the  examiner's  report  which 
was  handed  to  the  heado.aster  to  read,  there  occurred  these  words : 
^^  There  ia  not  a  single  pnpil  in  this  school  that  can  parse  a  single 
"  English  sentence."     The  headmaster  was  then  advanced  to  a 
country  living,  and  a  new  one  appointed,  who  not  only  secured 
the  five  boys  on  the  point  of  leaving,  but  in  nine  months  has  raised 
the  numbers  from  10  to  nearly  30.      The  eduisation,  however,  has 
had  to  begin  at. the  hottom^rand  isiat  *]n^sent  ^tirely  commercial. 
But  I  think  there  is  good  hope  of  better  tilings.     The  buildings 
indeed  are  small  and  old-rr-spmf  p9,rta  as  ^kl  as  Steiphen  and  others 
dating  from  Elizabeth-— but  they  are  solijd  and  substantial,  in  good 
sanitary  condition,  and  well  situated,  with  a  playing  field  close  by. 
Alcester  stands  on  four  main   roads,  its  poor  law  union  is  wide, 
and  extends  into  Worce<itersbire;.  the  schpp|[  may  be  said  to  be 
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responsible  for  a  population  of  10,000  ;  and  as  far  as  Inkberrow  Prospects. 

tlie  nearest  railway  station  is  Alcester.     Half  the  boys  come  from 

distanced  of  three  and  four  miles,  and  ihe  school  attracts,  not  only 

Protestants  but  Roman  C^tholics^  there  being  a  Roman  Catholic 

population,  some  of  a  high  cln^s,  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  there 

are  two  Roman  Catholics  on  the  governing  body.     The  school  i3 

likely  to  be  a  centre  for  the  examinations  of  the  Science  and 

Art  Department,  arid  altogether  I  found  that   the  energy   and 

enthusiasm  of  the  headmaster  were  finding  a  response  in  governing 

body  and  in  town.     What  is  wanted  is  more  money,  especially  Requirements. 

for  staff  and  extension  of  buildings,     Alcester  is  already  on  two 

lines  of  railway,  and  is  in  direct  cornmunication  with  Birmingham, 

and  it  is  believed  that  when  the  new  line  runs  from  Birmingham 

to  Stratford,  Alcester  (especially  on  account  of  its  reputation  for 

healthiness)  will  gradually  become  a  residential  place. 

There  is  an  endowed  school  in  Staffordshire,  which  I  visited  Handswortb 
because  it  contributes  to  the  Birmingham  supply,  and  which  has  gchiJJi^' 
fallen  away  for  the  present  from  its  former  prosperity,  I  mean 
Handsworth  grammar  school,  the  "  Bridge  trust  school  "  which  so 
favourably  impressed  Mr.  T.  H.  Green  when  he  conducted  his 
inquiiy  in  Staffordshire  and  Warwickshire  for  the  Schools  Inquiry 
Commission.  The  old  number  of  150  has  sunk  to  62.  When 
the  school  was  not  paying  its  way  the  fee  was  raised  from  4/.  to 
6L  per  annum,  and  the  numbers  suffered  in  consequence.  Suiise* 
quently  a  slight  Increase  of  the  income  from  endowment  enabled 
the  governors  to  reduce  the  fee  to  3/.  for  those  pupils  under  10 
years  of  age  and  4/.  IDs.  for  older  boys — still  rather  a  higher  fee 
than  the  original  fee.  But  the  extension  of  King  Edward's  ]^.^"'^?^  ^, 
schools,  involving  the  establishment  of  32.  schools  at  Aston,  1^  miles  Schools.  ^^ 
off,  and  at  Five  Ways,  2  miles  off,  usurped  a  large  area  of  the 
Handsworth  school  constituency,  and  nothing  has  supplied  its 
place.  The  district  round  the  school  is  inhabited  chiefly  by 
artisans  and  impecunious  clerks,  the  vast  majority  of  whom, 
along  with  more  prosperous  parents  in  the  same  neighbourhood,, 
send  their  children  to  the  board  schools,  partly  because  it  U 
easier  through  the  board  schools  than  in  any  other  way  to  pass 
on  to  free  places  in  King  Edward's  schools.  Yet  the  Hands- 
worth  school  is  pleasantly  situated  and  the  buildings  are  good 
and  graceful,  and  within  the  last  few  months  substantial  improve- 
ments have  been  made.  But  it  seems  questionable  whether  any 
bright  prospect  li^s  before  this  school  unless  Mr.  Green's  later  idea 
can  be  carried  into  effect,  and  Handsworth  school  be  absorbed  in 
King  Edward'.s  foundation,  with  its  system  of  scholarships  and 
free  places.  The  governors^  howevc^r,  have  hitherto  scouted  the 
proposal.  Handsworth,  like  Aston^  aims  to  be.all  sufficient  in  itself, 
and. to  ^ivevno  handle  to.those.  who  would  argue  from  its  natural 
oneness  with  BirmiBgham  to  a  formal  amalgamation  with  that 
borough. 

There  arc  several  other  endowed  schools  faring  less  prosperously  Other  schools 
than  they  thight  and  scarcely  doing  work  commensurate  with  ^^^  succeeding. 
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their  position.  I  have  already  said  something  as  to  the  middle 
school  at  Warwick,  which  has  sunk  from  150  boys  to  fewer  than 
100.  The  causes  assigned  are  various.  ■  One  cause  is  not  to 
the  credit  of  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  that ''  gentlemen's  sons  " 
have  ceased  altogether  to  go  to  it,  and  business  men*s  sons  largely, 
since  places  were  assigned  to  scholars  from  elementary  schools. 
Another  is  that  the  commercial  or  modem  side  of  the  education 
is  not  allowed  to  have  sufficient  weight.  The  justice  of  this  com- 
plaint^ as  I  have  said  before,  I  very  much  question.  I  am  rather 
inclined  to  believe  that  there  is  more  to  be  said  for  the  injury 
done  to  the  ordinary  curriculum  by  the  rigid  requirements  of  an 
oi^nised  science  school  under  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 
It  is  undeniable,  meanwhile,  that  the  endowment  is  insufficient 
to  staff  the  school,  and  that,  in  consequence  of  the  lowness 
of  the  fee  and  the  presence  of  free  scholars,  the  fuller  the 
school  the  worse  its  fiiuincial  condition.  The  governing  body  is 
losing  on  this  school  to  the  extent  of  200/.  per  annum,  which  is 
really  taken  from  what  is  due  to  the  grammar  school.  The  head- 
master is  a  man  of  a  high  type.  I  am*  loth  to  think  that  he  is  too 
good  for  the  school,  but  perhaps  this  is  so.  Yet,  as  I  said  above, 
the  town  as  a  whole  would  not  like  the  standard  to  be  lowered, 
though  they  might  be  willing  to  pay  less ;  and  it  seems  more 
practical  to  look  in  other  directions  for  means  of  increasing  the 
efficiency.  If,  for  instance,  strict  provision  were  made  that  boys 
showing  aptitude  in  classics  and  mathematics  should  be  passed 
on  at  an  early  age  to  the  grammar  or  high  school,  then  I  do  not 
see  why,  as  in  the  Birmingham  grammar  (or  middle)  schools,  the 
modern  education  at  the  Warwick  middle  school  should  not  be 
continued  till  the  age  of  16  instead  of  15.  It  would  thus  be  more 
complete  and  more  valuable.  It  seems  reasonable,  moreover,  to 
look  to  the  county  council  for  a  grant  to  a  school  where  so  much 
science  is  taught.  The  county  council  could  easily  make  it  a 
condition  that  certain  sciences  were  taught  so  many  hours  a  week, 
though  certainly  not  15,  or  even  13.  Further,  this  school  is  a 
natural  centre  for  the  converging  of  county  scholars  from  the  rural 
elementary  schools  ;  and  a  complete  system  of  scholarships  might 
be  organised  by  the  county  council  for  tliis  purpose.  An  addition 
to  the  number  of  leaving  scholarships  leading  up  to  the  grammar 
school  is  also  desirable.  The  choice  seems  to  lie  between  a  policy 
of  this  kind  and  a  **  de-gradation  "  of  the  school,  with  its  siaff, 
to  the  position  of  an  upper  board  school,  with  lower  fees  and  lower 
salaries,  which  would  be  unpopular  and,  I  venture  to  think, 
impolitic. 

Another  endowed  secondary  school  in  the  county  which  hae 
recently  gone  down  in  numbers  is  the  school  at  Atherstone. 
When  Mr.  T.  H.  Green  visited  it  more  than  25  years  ago  it 
numbered  120  boys,  and  all  classes  in  and  round  the  town  sent 
their  sons;  now  there  are  barely  60,  and  the  education  is 
estimated  to  be  costing  about  40/.  a  head.  It  is  not  that  the 
teaching  is  ineiBcient:  the  headmaster  is  reputed,  among  those 
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who  know^  to  be  one  of  the  best  teachers  in  the  midland  counties, 
and  only  lately  a  pupil  of  the  school  has  taken  high  honours  at 
Oxford,  and  now  occupies  a  distinguished  scientific  position  at 
South  Kensington.  But  the  headmaster  has  not  the  arts  of 
popularity;  and  even  parents  who  can  assess  such  arts  at  their 

£  roper  value  assured  me  that  they  could  not  put  their  boys  under 
im.  Likewise,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  supply  of  available  boys 
in  Atherstone  is  very  fluctuating,  and  for  some  years  back  has 
been  at  a  low  ebb.  The  school  buildings  are  not  all  that  could 
be  desired :  the  large  school  is  a  good  room,  but,  in  mercy  to 
masters,  more  class-rooms  are  required.  The  boarding  house  is 
old,  was  not  originally  adapted  for  its  purpose,  and  is  very 
expensive  to  keep  in  repair.  But,  in  spite  of  all  defects,  none  of 
which  are  vital,  my  judgment  is  that  the  school  would  rise  in 
numbers  once  more  if  mutual  confidence  and  sympathy  could  be 
re-established  between  master  and  town;  and  I  do  not  think 
that,  except  as  regards  boarders,  the  prospects  of  Atherstone 
need  be  seriously  affected  by  the  rivalry  of  six  endowed  schools 
within  a  radius  of  nine  miles. 

The  school  at  Sutton  Coldfield  has  a  popular  headmaster  and  Sutton 
is  a  popular  school,  excent,  perhaps,  with  the  Sutton  Coldfield  ^^**"**^' 
corporation,  from  whose  large  endowment  15,0002.  was  some  years 
ago  diverted  to  the  grammar  school.  But  it  is  not  altogether 
satisfactory.  One  cause  assigned  is  competition.  There  is  a  private 
school  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  parents,  it  is  said,  may  obtain 
an  easier  time  for  their  boys  if  they  desire  it.  There  are  endowed 
schools  at  Walsall,  8  miles  off  by  rail ;  at  Wolverhampton,  13  miles 
off;  at  Lichfield,  10  miles  off;  and  at  Tamworth,  eight  miles  off 
(by  road).  But  most  of  all,  in  the  opinion  of  the  headmaster,  it  Ck)mpetition. 
feels  the  rivalry  of  King  Edward's  granmiar  school  at  Aston, 
where  the  fee  is  SI.  per  annum  and  one-third  of  the  places  are 
free,  while  the  train  service  is  admirable  ;  and  Sutton  is  within  the 
10-mile  radius  assigned  to  King  Edward's  foundation.  The  head- 
master at  Aston,  however,  is  not  aware  that  he  interferes  seriously 
with  Sutton  Coldfield  ;  and,  with  all  the  advantages  of  Sutton  as  a 
healthy  outlying  suburb  of  Birmingham,  and  with  all  the  advan- 
tages of  the  school  in  endowment,  scholarships  to  the  university, 
equipment,  playing  fields,  and  general  situation,  the  school  some- 
how ought  to  be  doing  better.  The  numbers  this  term  are  only 
69  :  within  the  last  10  years  they  have  been  82,  and  in  1893  they 
were  75.  Perhaps  one  drawback  is  that  the  headmaster,  who  Bather  oia- 
has  been  there  more  than  30  years,  is  naturally  conducting  ^whioned. 
the  school  a  little  too  mu«h  on  the  old  lines.  I  would  not 
lay  too  much  stress  on  one  fact,  but  probably  it  may  serve  as 
a  sample  of  what  I  speak  of :  he  teaches  the  church  catechism 
throughout  the  school,  and  says  that  the  boys  like  it,  the  Non- 
conformists with  the  rest.  But  I  must  not  be  thought  to  mean 
that  there  is  no  modem  side ;  the  school  is  a  second  grade 
school,  only  about  seven  boys  are  learning  Greek ;  there  is  a 
good  laboratory,   and  such  science  is  taught   as    prepares    for 
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the  Oxford  local  examinations^  and,  in  certain  subjects,  for 
South  Kensington.  But  the  staff  is  inadequate  and  needs 
supplementing. 

Tamworth,  which  for  the  present  purpose  maj  be  counted 
in  Warwickshire,  ia  another  second  grade  school  which  does  not 
grow.  Yet  it  has  an  energetic  and  capable  headmaster  and 
buildings  that  are  good,  though  just  now  requiring  some  over* 
hauling  and  repair.''^  Experienced  educationalists  in  Tamworth 
say  tiiat  it  can  never  be  made  a  boarding  school.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  only  two  boarders,  and  the  headmaster  does  not 
believe  that  there  were  ever  more  than  six.  I  suppose  this  is  partly 
because  there  are  too  many  boarding  schools  within  easy  reach ; 
Lichfield  within  7  miles,  Atherstone  and  Appleby  (in  Leicester- 
phire)  within  8,  Ooleshill  within  10,  and  Burton  within  14.  The 
last-named  town  has  a  good  school,  well-endowed  and  well-staffed, 
witli  an  excellent  laboratory,  and  has  a  reputation  for  its  elemen- 
tary science.  Some  boys  go  daily  to  school  from  Tamworth 
to  Burton ;  others  are  sent  as  boarders  to  cheap  quasi-public 
schools  of  the  type  of  Denstone  college  in  Staffordshire.  But 
why  does  it  not  draw  more  day  boys  than  34  ?  There  are  many 
more  secondary  boys  in  Tamworth  and  its  neighbourhood  ;  the 
district  four  miles  round  contributes  a  certain  number  by  road 
and  rail ;  and  the  natural  constituency  in  Warwickshire  and 
Staffordshire  includes  a  population  of  nearly  20,000.  There 
seem  to  be  two  or  three  operative  reasons.  The  numbers  pro- 
bably suffer,  to  some  extent,  from  the  competition  of  the  Sir 
Bobert  Peel  school,  a  cheap  and  inefficient  quasi-secondary  school 
of  some  30  boys,  with  one  master  to  teach  everything,  and  sup- 
ported by  an  endowment  given  by  the  Jaie  and  administered  by 
the  present  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Another  drawback  is  the  fee,  which 
has  been  recently  raised  by  30*.,  and  now  ranges  from  71.  10s.  to 
9/.  10^.  per  annum.  This  at  once  caused  a  contraction  of  supply 
from  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  But  there  appeared  to  be  no 
alternative  ;  the  endowment  is  only  159/.,  and  there  is  a  debt  of 
nearly  180/.,  which  till  now  has  been  growing.  Another  is  that 
discreditable  drawback  which  I  have  had  occasion  to  mention  in 
regard  to  other  country  grammar  schools  :  there  are  four  scholar- 
ships open  to  boys  from  the  elementary  schools,  and  the  head- 
master gives  a  fifth ;  and  the  local  better  class  abhor  the  mixture  : 
grocers  may  put  up  with  it,  but  drapers  draw  the  line.  Then  the 
buildings  are  small  and  would  not  accommodate  50  boys :  there 
is  no  gymnasium,  and  only  a  confined  laboratory.  Finally,  the 
staff  is  insufficient  and  is  paid  for  mainly  out  of  the  headmaster's 
pocket ;  it  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  hear  that  Mr.  So-and-so 
could  not  be  induced  to  stay  unless  he  had  private  means  and 
happened  to  like  the  place.  I  cannot  but  think  that  if  the  school 
were  better  found,  and  if,  by  help  of  a  subsidy,  the  fees  could 
be  lowered  or  more  entrance  scholarships  provided,  and  a  more 


*  Vide  remarks  on  lUwlett's  Charity,  page  100. 
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effici^:it   staff  maintained)    it  might  y^t    dischnrge   its   natural 
function  towards  the  tovrn  and  neighbourhood* 

Coleehill  school — ^which  is  barely  third  grade — is  a  stationary  Coleshill. 
school.  The  late  headmaster,  vrho  has  just  resigned  after  20  years' 
service.  Found  17  boys  ^hen  he  came,  and  left  behind  him  32. 
At  one  time,  indeed,  the  numbers  were  53,  but  among  these  were  17 
boarders;  and  boarders  had  been  practically  given  up  by  the 
headmaster  for  some  years,  on  pergonal  and  quite  intelligible 
grounds.  The  situation  of  the  school  is  high  and  all  that  could 
be  desired,  but  the  buildings  are  poor,  though  not  unhealthy. 
The  curriculum  is  almost  elementary,  and  mainly  English,  a 
little  Latin,  French,  algebra  and  Euclid  being  included.  Boys 
have  occasionally  been  sent  on  to  King  Edward  s  school,  Bir- 
mingham, where  some  of  them  have  won  scholarships.  Tke 
communication  with  Coleshill  is  not  easy.  Forge  Mills  station  is  a  Commanica- 
mile  or  two  distant ;  and  on  the  Midland  branch  that  touches  **<^°  ^*^- 
Coleshill  itself,  there  is  only  one  train  a  day  each  way.  Yet  it  is 
a  centre  for  day  boys  from  the  rural  district,  who  ride  or  walk  in 
from  some  half  dozen  villages  within  a  radius  of  five  or  six  miles. 
The  available  population  of  the  district  within  that  radius  may  be 
calculated  roughly  at  5,000  or  6,000,  but  the  district  is  touched  by 
railways  to  Birmingham  and  Nuneaton,  the  one  about  10  miles  off, 
and  the  other  rather  more  distant.  I  do  not  think  that  Coleshill  Not  much 
can  ever  be  a  large  school,  but  with  new  buildings  it  might  be  a  ^^V^- 
useful  secondary  day  school  of  the  third  grade  for  the  rural 
district.  The  endowment  is  about  300/.  a  year,  and  provision  is 
made  for  12  free  places,  11  out  of  the  12  to  be  boys  from 
elementary  schools.  The  headmaster  who  has  just  resigned 
thought  that  the  fee  of  4/.  a  year  was  not  high  enough,  and  that 
the  parents  could  afford  to  pay  more. 

So  far  as  Rugby  lower  school,  and  Coventry,  Nuneaton,  and  Rugby  lower 
Solihull  grammar  schools  are  not  as  efficient  as  they  might  be,  school. 
it  is  mainly  from  want  of  funds.  Rugby  lower  school  ought, 
undoubtedly,  to  be  the  great  modern  second-grade  public  school 
of  the  north-east  of  Warwickshire  and  the  contiguous  portions  of 
the  adjoining  counties.  It  already  offers  about  20  free  places 
provided  from  various  sources,  besides  an  unlimited  number  of 
piflces  at  the  reduced  fees  of  four  and  five  guineas  per  annum  for 
fcoys  whose  families  have  been  resident  in  Rugby  since  1868.  It 
can  claim  also  12  free  places  in  the  **big"  school  for  those  of  its 
pupils  whose  families  have  lived  in  Rugby  for  at  least  two  years. 
With  a  system  of  scholarships  organised  by  the  county  council 
and  grants  made  cm  conditions  easily  satisfied,  I  do  not  sec  any 
limit  to  its  usefulness  as  a  provincial  centre  of  modern  education, 
especially  with  its  present  enlightened  and  energetic  management, 
under  which  boys  of  very  different  classes  learn  to  associate 
freely  and  equally.  But  Lawrence  Sheriffe's  foundation  is  not 
sufficient  for  all  these  things. f  i 

*"  Vide  remarkB  on  Peel  endowment,  page  101.     (Tamworth  charities).  \ 

t  It  miqr  perhaps  be  noted  here,  that,  besides  the  12  free  places  for  lower  school 

boys,  the  "big "  school  has  10  free  places  and  24  half-fee  places  which  '*  may  be  " 

assigned  to  town  boyH  satisfying  certain  residential  conditions. 
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Coventry  school  works  steadily  along,  but  its  modem  side 
needs  development,  and  its  laboratory  in  particular  enlarging  and 
equipping.  It  offers  scope  for  being  made  a  first  grade  school 
of  a  high  order  for  Coventry  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  has  the 
special  advantage  of  two  scholarships  at  St.  John's  College^ 
Oxford.  One  of  its  former  boys  recently  gained  a  fellowship  at 
Merton.  But  in  this  school,  as  in  others,  efficiency  is  hampered 
bv  dependence  on  boardere,  and  would  be  considerably  increased 
if  there  were  more  entrance  scholarships. 

The  spirit  and  work  at  Nuneaton  school  (a  pupil  from  which 
has  just  been  elected  a  fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford)  are 
excellent,  but  60  boys  fill  the  buildings  to  overflowing,  and  no 
class-room  is  large  enough  for  more  than  a  dozen  boys.  With  an 
endowment  of  217^.  a  year  Nuneaton  also  is  hampered  for  want 
of  funds :  the  payment  of  assistant  masters  is  kept  up  to  some 
kind  of  mark  only  by  means  of  boarders  ;  all  capitation,  entrance^ 
and  other  fees  being  more  than  swallowed  up  in  salaries.  There 
are  no  leaving  schotarshipB. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  extremely  efficient 
school  at  Stratford«on-Avon  is  practically  supported  on  boarders. 
This  Ls  true  also  of  Solihull,  another  school  where  excellent  work 
is   being    done.      Both    these    schools    would    amply   repay   a 
substantial  subsidy. 

The  whole  problem  of  the  smaller  grammar  schools  appears 
to  me  (from  my  experience  in  Warwickshire  and  elsewhere)  to  be 
a  very  difficult  one.  Their  efficiency  depends  far  too  much  on  the 
fortuitous  concourse  of  boarders,  and,  if  as  a  result  of  the  present 
Boyal  Commission,  good  day  schools  are  multiplied  up  and  down 
the  country,  or  existing  ones  developed  and  their  efficiency  and 
attractiveness  increased,  then  the  sources  from  which  these 
boarders  are  drawn  will  tend  to  dry  up.  The  question  arises^ 
what  is  to  be  the  fate  of  these  smaller  grammar  schools  ?  Are  they 
to  become,  as  is  suggested  in  some  quarters,  mere  upper  board 
schools  ?  As  far  as  I  can  learn, — if  I  may  presume,  before  closing 
my  report,  to  touch  the  fringe  of  this  extensive  subject, — this 
would  be  an  unpopular,  and  probably  an  unadvisable  policy.  A 
good  secondary  school,  even  if  it  be  not  a  large  one,  is  valued  and 
valuable  in  places  like  Nuneaton,  Atherstone  and  Tamworth.  It 
helps  to  maintain  the  educational  standard  of  the  place,  to  show 
that  there  is  something  higher  and  more  liberal  than  elementary 
or  even  higher  grade  education.  Only  through  such  grammar 
schools,  as  it  is  personally  known  to  me,  have  local  people  of 
limited  means  been  able  to  pass  on  their  sons  to  the  university, 
giving  them  fro7n  thejirst  the  kind  of  education  that  such  an  aim 
requires.  In  the  face  of  local  opposition  it  would  be  exceedingly 
difficult  to  dislodge  an  endowment  and  divert  it  to  another  school 
in  another  place.  On  the  other  hand,  to  de-grade  still  further  is 
to  kill  grammar  school  ambition,  as  past  de-grading  has  partly 
scotched  it.  Is  it  not  possible,  by  means  of  new  funds,  to  make 
good  use  of  the  existing  grammar  school  endowments,  to  rende^ 
the   schools  more  or  less  independent   of   the  fluctuations  0£ 
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boarding  feee,  to  raise  the  staff  and  equipment  to  something  like 
the  proper  leyel ;  and  then  is  it  not  possible^  adapting  the  educa- 
tion of  these  second  and  third  grade  schools  more  specifically  to 
modern  requirements,  to  give  them  at  the  same  time  scope  for 
ambition  by  inspiring  them  with  a  sense  of  connexion  with  the  The  older 
highest  places  of  education  I  This  does  not,  I  may  be  permitted  nnivw^es 
to  say,  seem  impossible  if  the  older  universities  would  put  them-  edaaSion. 
selves  at  the  head  of  the  modern  side  of  education  in  England,  as 
they  have  long  been  at  the  head  of  the  classical  side.  They  gave 
the  stamp  to  the  grammar  school  when  its  Greek  and  Latin  led 
the  way  upwards.  When  the  education  in  these  grammar  schools 
ceased  to  be  in  consonance  with  their  surroundings,  and  Greek 
had  to  give  way,  as  was  the  case  most  especially  in  the  smaller 
schools,  the  sense  of  union  with  the  universities  was  broken,  the 
upward  inspiration  practically  led  no  whither.  But  if  the  older 
universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  will  only  drop  Greek  as  a 
necessary  subject,  and  look  with  equal  favour  upon  the  modern 
and  the  ancient  subjects  of  learning,  the  sense  of  separation  will 
be  gone^  and  a  new  inspiration,  more  effective  than  the  old, 
because  quite  in  harmony  with  the  needs  and  iileals  of  those 
among  whom  the  grammar  schools  exist,  will  quicken  them  to 
enterprise  and  success.  Such  a  view  of  grammar  school  possi- 
bilities might,  of  course,  involve  for  its  realisation  an  increased 
discretionary  power  on  the  part  of  governors  to  extend  the 
maximum  age  up  to  which  pupils  are  allowed  to  remain,  but  not 
in  all  cases  necessarily  so.  For  if  once  a  modem  education  is 
seen  to  lead  to  the  universities,  instead  of  debarring  from  tbem^ 
the  inspiration  and  ambition  would  not  be  deadened  always  and 
simply  because  a  modem  side  boy  found  it  necessary,  on  his  way 
to  the  university,  to  pass  through  the  stage  of  a  higher  school.  I 
hope  it  will  not  be  deemed  out  of  place  that  I  should  draw 
attention  to  what  I  believe  to  be  one  fruitful  cause  of  stagnation 
in  the  smaller  grammar  schools,  the  coolness  of  the  older  uni- 
vernties  towards  the  curriculum  which  schools  in  their  position  are 
more  and  more  compelled  to  adopt. 

Chabities  in  the  County. 

In   concluding   my  report^  I  would   ask  leave   to   draw   the  Used  to  laTe 
attention  of  the  Commission  to  some  of  the  endowments  in  or  ™**** 
close  to  Warwickshire  which  are  being  used  with  the  result  of 
saving  school  board  rates,  poor  rates,  highway  rates,  and  other 
contributions  for  which  the  present  generation  are  responsible. 

At  Sutton  Coldfield  something  like  2,0002.  a  year  is  expended 
out  of  the  charities  in  supporting  a  dozen  church  schools,  and  in 
the  accounts  for  1894  there  appear  also  building  advances  to  schools 
of  this  nature  to  the  extent  of  nearly  3,000/.  This  expenditure  goes 
mainly,  of  course,  to  save  the  pockets  of  the  richer  ratepayers. 
Something  like  300Z.  is  also  devoted  to  almshouses.  There  are  no 
scholarships  to  places  of  higher  education.    The  schools,  notwith- 
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staQding  the  heavy  endowmenti  aceept  ibe  government  fee  gi?ant 
for  free  education. 

At  Bedworth  (near  Nuneatot)),  out  of  Chamberlaine's  charity, 
about  600/.  (though  not  so  much  for  1893-4)  goes  to  six 
national  schools,  and  1,050/.  to  almlshoused  whose  inmates  are 
just  of  the  class  that  are  usually  found  in  the  workhouse,  but 
happen  to  be  taken  up  by  one  trustee  or  another.  There  is  no 
higher  grade  school^  and  the  provision  for  scholarship?  is  prac- 
tically a  dead  letter.  But  Bedworth  is  not  a  well-to-do  town, 
and  a  shilling  rate  produces  only  689/. 

At  Temple  Balsall  (between  Solihull  and  Coventry)  there  is  a 
charity  of  over  2,000/.,  which  is  nearly  all  spent  on  almshouses, 
the  salary  of  the  chaplain  or  master,  the  repair  of  the  church,  and 
other  matters.  The  sum  to  be  devoted  to  the  elementary  schools 
is  not  fixed,  but  they  must  be  maintained,  and  if  there  is  any 
surplus  it  may  be  applied  to  education.  I  am  informed  that  there 
is  no  surplus  or  possibility  of  any,  and  I  am  not  surprised. 

At  Yardley  (just  over  the  Worcestershire  border,  and  lying 
between  Solihull  and  Birmingham)  there  is  a  charity  with  an 
accumulated  surplus  of  about  10,000/.,  and  an  annual  income  of 
about  1,100/.,  of  which  something  less  than  300^  is  spent  on  two 
elementary  schools.  The  governing  body  are,  I  understand, 
holding  their  hand  and  postponing  their  consideration  of  the  draft 
scheme  recently  submitted  to  them,  till  this  Commission  has  made 
its  recommendations. 

At  Hamptoii^in-Arden  (near  Solihull)  there  is  a  charity  with  an 
income  of  about  700/.  a  year,  which  will  very  soon  be  substantially 
increased.  The  original  be  quest  was  apparently  worth  30/.  per 
annum,  out  of  which  20/.  was  to  go  ta  a  boys'  school,  **  especially  " 
for  the  poor ;  5/.  to  poor  families,  5/.  to  the  apprenticeship  of  boys. 
Of  any  residue  one  half  was  assigned'  to  the  poor,  or  the  teaching  or 
apprenticeship  oi girls  :  the  cfther  half  to  the  poor  of  Birmingham. 
At  present  the  only  educational  expenditure  is  upon  Hampton 
church  schools ;  but  there  is-  a  clause  in  the  will  somewhat 
inconsistent,  since  1890,  with  the  application  to  elementary  educa- 
tion :  ^'  not  at  all  to  make  easy  or  to  take  off  from  the  payment 
**  of  the  rich  in  paying  or  doing  what  they  by  law  ought  or  are 
*'  requined  to  do  for  themselves."  Solihull  grammar  school  is 
near,  and  in  every  way  worthy  of  assistance ;  or  might  something 
be  done  with  the  money  in  the  way  of  education  for  girls  ? 

Further  sums        In  addition  to  these,  there  are  further  sums  devoted  out  of 
saving  school     q\)^qx  endowments   to   elementary   education,   as    approximately 

assessed  by  an  assistant  charity  commissioner    (Mr.  Mitcheson) 

in  1893  :— 

Ar  Solihull,  out  of  the  grammar  school  endowment  -  350/. 

At  Polesworth  (between  Tamworth  and  Atherstone)  260/. 

At  Dunchurch,  near  Rugby            -             .             -  190/. 

At  Coventry           -----  700/. 

At  Tanwortb,  between  Henley  and  Solihull             -  200/. 
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At  the  last-named  place  tbe  direct  grants  to  the  three  schools, 
Tanworth,  Hockley  Heath  and  Salter  Street,  amount  to  100/. 
a  year,  but  about  90^.  has  been  8{)ent  in  repairs  during  the  last 
three  years,  and  the  balxmce  in  hand  in  each  of  these  years  has 
been  47 Z.,  101/.,  and  99/.  respectively.  A  scholarship  of  25Z.  has 
just  been  allotted  to  a  pupil  teacher  for  Saltley  training  college. 

There  are  other  charities  whose  objects  it  may  be  worth  while  Other  charities 

to  notice  in  this  connexion.  *"**  **?** 

expenditure. 

Hampton  Lucy^  between  Stratford  and  Warwick. — Here  the 
school,  which  was  an  ordinary  national  school^  has  been  closed. 
The  55  acres  of  property  was  sold  some  eight  or  ten  years  ago  for 
800/.,  and  the  money  inrested  under  the  Official  Trustee  of 
Charity  Lands.  A  mortgage  which  has  kept  the  charity  in  debt 
for  some  years  will  this  year  be  paid  off,  and  next  year  a  balance 
is  expected.  The  scheme  includes  two  exhibitions  to  Hertford 
college. 

At  fFillouffhby,  between  Rugby  and  Da ventry,  there  is  a  charity 
of  about  300/.  a  year^  which  was  originally  non-educational,  but 
was  partially  appropriated  to  education  in  1816.  For  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1894,  the  master  of  the  elementary  school  was 
paid  about  82/. ;  other  money  was  spent  in  school  repairs  and 
improvements ;  the  rest,  after  the  annual  instalment  (with  interest) 
oa  a  mortgage  of  1,100/.,  goes  to  pension  worn  out  labourers  or 
widows,  and  to  repair  the  church  and  the  charity  farmbuildings. 

At  Alkslej/f  near  Coventry,  there  was  an  income  last  year  of 
35/.  This  goes  to  an  elementary  school,  in  connexion  with  which 
there  is  a  little  manual  instruction. 

At  Stretton-an-Dunsmore,  between  Coventry  and  Rugby,  the 
charity  (about  100/.  per  annum)  pays  about  50/.  to  the  elemen- 
tary school.     The  rest  goes  in  doles,  clothing,  and  coal. 

At  Berkeswell,  between  Coventry  and  Solihull,  about  100/.  is 
paid  to  elementary  teachers,  besides  what  is  spent  upon  mainten- 
aace  of  the  school  buildings.  The  rest  of  the  253/.  income  is 
spent  on  the  fabric  of  tbe  church  and  the  poor  of  the  parish. 

At  Stoneleiffhy  between  Coventry  and  Warwick,  the  elementary 
school,  wliich,  when  the  rent  of  the  farm  was  paid,  used  to  draw 
the  whole  charity,  about  100/.,.  is  now  practically  supported 
by  Lord  Leigh,  who  has  paid  large  sums  for  building  and 
maintenance. 

At  Baginlouy  a  few  miles  south  of  Coventry,  a  charity  stated 
to  be  worth  over  200/.  is  entirely  spent  on  the  elementary  school 
designed  for  the  children  belonging  to  the  Price  estate.  There 
are  three  trustees.     No  Government  grant  is  asked  for. 

At  KemVworth  a  charity  bequeathed  in  the  last  century  mainly 
for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  congregation  of  Protestant 
Diisenters  in  Ken  11  worth  is  just    now,  owing   to   agricultural 
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depression,  producing  nothing  beyond  what  is  absorbed  in  the 
payment  of  estate  expenses.  A  new  scheme  is  being  prepared  by 
the  Charity  Commissioners. 

At  Brailes  an  endowment  of  about  64/.  is  spent  on  the  national 
school 

At  Priors  Salford  there  is  a  national  school  supported  by  an 
endowment  of  about  100/.  a  year,  no  subscriptions  being 
solicited. 

At  Rugby  the  Elborow  charity  is  a  little  under  200/.  a  year, 
about  half  of  which  is  spent  on  almshouses  and  half  for  church 
day  schools  and  Sunday  schools.  The  trustees  are  various  clergy- 
men of  the  neighbourhood,  including  the  headmaster  of  Rugby. 

At  Wellesbourne  a  national  school  is  aided  by  certain  property 
at  Kenilworth  which  I  understand  an  effort  is  being  made  to 
"  exchange  for  money." 

At  Lapworthy  a  few  miles  from  Solihull,  there  are  charities 
bringing  in  over  418/.  per  annum,  and  for  1893  there  was  a 
balance  in  hand  of  more  than  70/.  These  charities  are  applied  to 
the  following  objects  among  others :  elementary  schools,  about 
80/. ;  highways  (so  that  there  is  no  highway  rate)  65/. ;  church 
expanses,  including  *^  expenses  incidental  to  celebration  of  divine 
**  worship  and  insurance  against  fire,"  over  50/. ;  deserving  poor, 
coals,  clothing  club,  shce  club,  about  70/.  The  bequests  on  the 
ground  of  which  money  is  spent  on  the  church  and  highways  date 
from  1440  to  1568  ;  from  1579  to  1728  (the  last  bequest)  the 
bequests  were  for  the  poor  alone.  There  are  very  few  collections 
at  the  church  services. 

At  Tamworth  there  are  several  charities.  RawletCs  charity 
has  iin  annual  value  of  about  300/.,  of  which  about  40/.  goes  in 
doles  to  the  poor,  20/,  to  the  vicar  for  a  service  on  Good  Friday 
and  Gunpowder  Plot  Day,  and  10/.  to  the  grammar  school  for 
giving  shelter  to  Rawlett's  library ;  the  rest  is  spent  in  subscrip- 
tions to  local  charities  and  in  the  so-called  apprenticeship  of  boys, 
most  of  whom  would  be  taken  without  a  premium,  by  one  of 
the  provisions  of  the  scheme  the  trustees  are  "  at  liberty  to  apply 
out  of  any  nccumulation  of  income,  a  sum  not  exceeding  200/» 
towards  the  rebuilding  or  the  improvement  of  the  Tamworth 
^  Grammar  School,  master's  house,  and  premises."  I  am  informed 
that  the  accumulated  fund  amounts  at  the  present  moment  to 
about  40/.,  and  it  will  be  seen  from  what  I  have  said  above  as  to 
the  school  buildings,  that  the  trustees  might  well  put  this 
provision  into  effect.  The  Municipal  charities  are  disbursed  as 
ToUows:  a  notice  is  posted  annually  inviting  applications  and 
promising  consideration  if  they  are  made  before  a  certain  dace. 
According  to  the  accounts  of  1889  (the  last  accounts  presented  to 
the  Charity  Commission),  out  of  an  income  of  111/,  the  sum  of 
IQOL  9d.  0^.  is  put  down  as  doles  to  the  poor,  "  IO5.,  5^.,  and 
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25. 6  J.  end)."  InFormation  as  to  the  condition  of  these  charities  is 
very  scant.  The  town  derk  affirms  that  he  knows  nothing  about 
them.  The  amount  of  the  endowment  of  the  Peel  school  before 
referred  to  is  unknown,  except  perhaps  to  Sir  Robert  Peel 
himself.  There  seems  no  gooid  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
transferred  to  the  grammar  school  or  applied  to  grammar  school 
scholarships  for  poor  children. 

Coventry  is  choked  with  charities.  It  is  the  city  of  doles  and 
the  paradise  of  pauperisation.  There  are  "  Church  charities " 
with  an  income  of  2,300/.,  or  more,  of  which,  as  far  as  I  can  dis- 
cern from  the  accounts,  about  1002.  is  expended  in  two  exhibitions, 
while  nearly  1,000/.  goes  in  pensions.  The  *'  general  charities,'' 
including  "  Spencer^s  charity/'  but  excluding  certain  educational 
portions  of  Wale's  and  Bablake's  and  all  outgoings  on  property 
and  management,  seem  to  have  a  nett  income  of  9,000/.  a  year. 
Of  this  there  was,  at  the  end  of  1893,  a  balance  in  hand  of  about 
5,000/.,  and  the  salient  features  of  the  expenditure  are  these : 
Pensions  to  old  women  and  others,  3,7502. ;  gifts,  1,000/.  in  250 
presents  of  4/.  each,  and  other  gifts  amounting  to  405/. ;  bread 
and  clothing,  more  than  300/.  Coventry  is  commonly  admitted, 
even  in  Coventry  itself,  to  be  one  of  the  corruptest  constituencies 
in  the  country,  a  constituency  which,  it  is  freely  said,  '*  no  man 
^  can  expect  to  win  with  clean  hands."  And  at  the  local  charity 
inquiry  held  by  Mr.  Murray  on  behalf  of  the  Charity  Commission 
in  1892  an  opinion  was  given,  as  coming  from  ^*  an  observant 
corporation  official,"  that  the  *'  charities  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
**  with  the  continued  existence  of  this  evil." 

Finally,  1  may  mention  the  Birmingham  Bluecoat  schools,  with 
their  income  of  3,700^  per  annum.  The  draft  scheme  of  1892  was 
strongly  opposed,  and  is  now  in  abeyance.  The  education  given 
at  these  schools  is  elementary,  but  the  science  (I  am  authorita- 
tively informed)  is  above  the  average.  The  local  feeling  that  the 
charity  does  much  good  in  the  case  of  widows  and  orphans  would 
probably  be  strong  enough  to  prevent  any  serious  diversion  of  the 
endowment  to  purposes  of  higher  education. 

I  would  venture  to  ask  the  special  attention  of  the  Commission 
to  the  endowments  at  Yardley  and  Hampton-in-Arden,  which 
appear  to  be  waiting  for  educational  employment. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  be  allowed  to  express  my  great  obligation 
to  the  many  who  have,  at  considerable  personal  trouble,  assisted 
me  in  this  inquiry,  and  most  particularly  to  the  Rev.  A.  R.  Vardy, 
lieadmaster  of  King  Edward's  High  School,  Birmingham. 

I  am,  &c. 

JOHN  MASSIE. 
The  Secretary, 

KoyaljCommission  on  Secondary  Education. 
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Report  on  Secondary  Education  for  Girls  in 
in  Warwickshire,  by  Mrs.  Gljmne  Jones. 


Sir, 

It  has  been  unfortunate  for  the  adequate  completion 
of  the  work  entrusted  to  the  Assistant  Commissioners  that 
the  time  allotted  to  them  was  so  very  short.  The  already 
limited  time  was  still  further  curtailed  by  the  fact  that  the 
season  of  the  year  during  which  their  inquiries  were  to  be  made 
fell  at  a  time  when  most  of  the  schools  were  either  enjoying 
their  vacation  or  were  about  closing  or  just  re-opening.  The 
month  of  August  and  part  of  September  were  for  all  practical 
purposes  of  inquiry  useless  on  this  account.  In  order  not  to 
increase  unnecessarily  the  labour  thrown  upon  headmistresses  in 
answering  que^ions  as  to  details,  I  have  left  the  task  of 
supplying  statistics  relating  to  private  as  well  as  other  schools  to 
my  colleague,  Mr.  Massie,  who  has  included  in  his  report  par- 
ticulars as  to  schools  for  girls  as  well  as  boys. 

To  avoid  needless  repetition  the  work  done  by  county 
councils  for  the  education  of  girk  and  boys  has  also  been  left  to 
him  to  report  upon  in  detail. 

The   coimty  of  Warwick  presents   some  striking  contrasts  Introduction, 
between  the  opportunities  for  the  education  of  girls  available  in 
the  city  of  ^Birmingham  and  those  in  the  rest  of  the  county. 

The  provision  for  girls'  Secondary  Education  in  Birming- 
ham appears  to  be  exceptionally  good,  and  is  sufficient  to  meet 
the  present  demand.  With  regard  to  the  rest  of  the  county, 
however,  there  is  great  deficiency,  both  as  to  the  number  of 
educational  institutions  and  the  quality  of  the  teaching  supplied. 

Of  endowed  secondary  schools,  there  are  six  in  the  whole 
county.  Five  of  these  are  King  Edward  VI.  schools,  situated 
at  Birmingham,  of  which  one  is  a  high  school,  the  leaving  age 
being  19,  lour  are  grammar  schools,  the  leaving  age  being  16. 

The  remaining  one  is  situated  at  Warwick.  It  is  called  the 
"King's  School,"  and  was  established  by  a  scheme  of  the 
Endowed  Schools  Commissioners,  dated  1875,  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  King's  Schools,  Warwick,  Endowment  and  other 
charities.     The  leaving  age  is  16. 

1.  Extent  and  cha/racter  of  the  demand  for  Secondary 

Education  for  Ovrla, 

In  the  four  King  Edw£urd's  grammar  schools,  as  well  as  in  the  ^^^^^^  ^^ 
King's  School,  Warwick,  a  certain  number  of  scholarships  are  eiementaiy 
annually  awarded  to  pupils  from  public  elementary  schools*  FchooU 

The  proportion  of  foundation  scholarships  thus  reserved  in  ^^^  fM^^ke 
the   King   Edward's   Schools    is  one-half,    and    it  frequently  good  use  of 
tiappens  that  a  still  larger  proportion   than  one-half  of   the  ^^uch  education 
successful  candidates  are  public  elementary  scholars.  provided  r*^° 
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All  the   entrance  scholarships  at  the   Warwick  school  are 
reserved  in  the  same  way. 


Advantages 
gained  by 
elementary 
scholars. 


No.  in  School, 
1893. 

Foundation 
Scholars. 

Schblars  admitted 
in  1893. 

Name  of  School. 

Total. 

From 

PubUc 

Elementary 

Schools. 

King      Kdward's       Grammar 
Schools,  Birmingham  : — 

1.  Astou;          girls 

2.  Bath  How ;       „ 

3.  Camp  Hill ;      „ 

4.  Summer  Hill ;  ,, 
King's  School,  Warwick 

262 
214 
205 
132 
189 

87 
71 
68 
44 

18 

22 

16 
17 
12 

20 

12 

14 

9 

Total     -            .            - 

1,003 

288 

67 

55 

There  appears  to  be  a  good  demand  for  these  scholarships 
since  in  eveiy  case  the  number  of  candidates  is  considerably  in 
excess  of  the  scholarships  to  be  awarded.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  in  Birmingham  the  social  level  of  the  elementary 
school  children  is,  on  the  whole,  higher  than  generally  is  the 
case  in  large  towns.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  many  parents 
in  the  middle  classes,  who  would  otherwise  send  their  children 
to  private  schools,  are  induced  to  send  them  to  the  elementary 
schools  for  the  sake  of  the  greater  opportunities  for  obtaining 
grammar  school  scholarships  they  thus  obtain. 

It  seems  to  be  universally  admitted  that  when  scholars  from 
elementary  schools  enter  the  secondary  schools  at  the  age  of 
about  10  or  11  and  are  able  to  remain  at  school  some  four  or 
five  years,  they  make  good  progress  and  maintain  their  ground 
well  as  compared  with  other  pupils.  In  industry  and  application 
they  are  almost  invariably  most  satisfeictory. 

Owing,  however,  it  is  to  be  feared,  to  the  more  or  less 
mechanical  methods  of  teaching  employed  in  most  of  the  elemen- 
tary schools,  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  large  number  of  pupils  in  each 
class,  it  is  found  that  scholars  from  these  schools  are,  as  a  rule» 
mechanical  in  their  work,  and  are  markedly  deficient  in  thinking 
capacity  and  in  imagination.  Even  in  arithmetic,  in  which  the 
mechanical  work  is  good,  there  is  often  an  absence  of  good 
methods  and  of  intelligent  appreciation  of  underlying  principles. 

The  headmistress  of  Aston  Grammar  School  told  me  she 
found  the  pupils  from  elementary  schools  generally  un-intelligent 
and  mechanical  in  their  work.  This  she  ascribed  to  the  poorness 
of  the  locality  from  which  her  scholars  are  drawn, 

During  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  send 
the  children  at  a  younger  age  to  the  grammar  school,  hence  the 
difficulties  in  this  respect  are  becoming  less  marked. 

The  headmistress  of  Bath  Bow  Grammar  School  gave  me  a 
similar  report  upon  the  pupils  drawn  from  elemeniary  scnooJS, 
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saying  they  were  usually  deficient  in  thinking  capacity  and 
mechanical  in  their  'methods,  though  on  the  whole  they  show 
more  intelligence  now  than  formerly. 

The  headmistress  oi  the  King's  School,  Warwick,  reported 
that  her  pupils  from  elementary  schools,  usually  scholarship 
holders,  are  generally  good  in  arithmetic  and  mathematics,  but 
deficient  in  imagination  and  in  that  general  knowledge  which 
comes  necesfsarily  from  living  in  cultured  home?. 

When  pupils  from  elementary  schools  enter  the  secondary 
school  late,  say,  at  12  or  13,  they  can  only  spend  some  two  or 
three  yeajra  before  the  leaving  age  is  reached,  and  thus  too  large 
a  proportion  of  their  available  time  is  spent  in  adapting 
themselves  to  the  new  routine  of  work  to  admit  of  their 
profiting  materially  by  it.  They  usually  enter  with  no  know* 
ledge  of  French,  and  in  many  cases  have  learnt  no  geography, 
history,  or  grammar.  Thus  they  are  severely  handicapped  in 
comparison  with  the  other  pupils. 

Several  headmistresses  expressed  their  opinion  that  for 
children  in  poor  circumstances,  in  elementary  sdiools,  who  could 
only  remain  in  the  grammar  schools  for  a  year  or  two  even 
with  a  scholarship,  it  would  be  more  profitable  to  them  if  they 
spent  that  time  at  a  higher  grade  elementary  school  if  available, 
where  the  kind  of  teaching  is  more  along  the  lines  they  have 
been  accustomed  to,  and  where  greater  attention  can  be  paid  to 
the  more  technical  subjects. 

It  often  happens  that  the  circumstances  of  the  parents  make 
it  necessary  that  their  girls  should  commence  to  earn  at  about 
14,  either  as  pupil  teachers  or  in  some  other  way ;  hence  it  is 
essential,  if  they  are  to  be  kept  longer  at  school,  that  something 
should  be  added  to  the  scholarship  for  maintenance. 

The  large  majority  of  these  elementary  scholars  afterwards  Subiequent 
become  teachers  in  elementary  schools.     It  they  have  continued  eSmentory 
at  the  grammar  schools  long  enough,  and  have  progressed  suffi-  scholars., 
ciently  to   reach   the  top  of   the   school  and   pass  the  junior 
Cambridge    examination,   their  period   of  pupil-teachen^hip   is 
shortened ;  otherwise  they  take  the  full  course  of  four  years. 

The  experience  of  those  who  are  occupied  with  the  training 
of  such  pupil  teachers,  both  in  ihe  Pupil  Tea,chers'  Centre  School 
and  in  the  Day  Training  College,  at  Birmingliam,  is  that  the 
effect  of  a  grammar  school  education,  even  when  it  is  of 
short  duration,  upon  such  pupils,  is  to  widen  their  horizon, 
and  make  them  much  more  satisfactory  students  than  those 
who  have  never  left  the  elementary  schools. 

One  of  the  teachers  in  the  Pupil  ll'eachers'  Centre  School  stated 
that  her  experience  had  been  that  pupil  teachers  who  had  been 
for  some  time  in  the  grammar  schools  show  greater  grasp  of 
principles,  while  those  who  had  never  left  the  elementary  school 
excelled  in  giving  facts  clearly. 

The  opinion  of  headmasters  and  headmistresses,  under  whom 
such  girls  afterwards  work  as  teachers,  seems  to  be  that, 
although,  at  the  commencement  of  their  work  those  students 
who  have  passed  through  the  grammar  schools  find  moie  trouble 
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in  falling  in  with  the  general  routine  of  work  than  those  who 
have  never  left  the  elementary  schools,  yet  after  that  initial 
stage  is  passed,  they  almost  invariably  prove  to  be  better  and 
more  efficient  teachers^  in  oonseqaence  of  the  greater  breadth  of 
training  they  have  received. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  elementary  scholars  in  grammar 
schools  become  clerks,  either  in  the  post  office,  the  telegraph 
department,  warehouses,  or  shops.  Such  clerks  usually  improve 
their  technical  training  for  the  work  by  attendance  at  evening 
classed,  such  as  those  at  the  Midland  Institute  and  the  Technical 
School. 

Some  few  girls  become  apprentices  in  shops,  to  dressmakers  or 
milliners,  and  a  small  proportion  remain  at  home  to  make  them- 
selves generally  useful. 

It  is  difficult  to  obtain  accurate  information  respecting  the 
subsequent  career  of  the  girls  attending  secondary  schools, 
because  of  the  absence  of  any  detailed  record  kept  in  the 
schools.  Old  Pupils'  Associations  have  been  formed  in  very  few 
of  the  schools  in  the  county ;  hence  when  pupils  leave  school,  their 
future  history  is  only  known  to  the  headmistress  in  some  few 
occasional  cases. 

In  pursuing  the  inquiry  as  to  what  becomes  of  the  elementary 
scholars  after  leaving  the  grammar  schools,  I  received  some 
detailed  information,  but  for  the  most  part  the  replies  I  received 
were  general  in  character  and  necessarily  incomplete. 

The  headmistress  of  Bath  Row  Grammar  School  had  tried  to 
trace  the  career  of  her  scholarship  holders,  and  reported  as  to  69 
who  had  passed  through  the  school  during  about  eight  years. 
Her  report  is  as  follows : — 

16  became  pupil  teachers. 

6  at  home. 

1  Assay  Office. 

1  shorthand  writer. 

1  Post  Office. 

1  music  teacher. 

5  in  shops. 

1  laboratory  assistant  in  high  school. 
37  unaccounted  for. 

Her  impression  was  that  many  of  those  not  accounted  for 
had  become  teachers  in  one  way  or  another. 

The  headmistress  of  Camp  Hill  Grammar  School  told  me  that 
a  few  of  her  scholars  became  pupil  teachers^  but  more  remained 
at  home.  Many  would  like  to  become  secondary  teachers, 
but,  failing  the  means  to  do  so,  became  elementary  teachers. 
Frequently  a  girl  would  leave  school  at  an  early  age  in  order 
to  become  pupil  tencher  in  an  elementary  school. 

The  headmistress  of  Aston  School  believed  that  90  per  cent,  of 
her  pupils  eventually  earned  to  some  extent  their  own  living. 

The  majority  of  these  teach  in  one  way  or  another.  In  the 
present  first  class  1 0  are  about  to  leave ;  of  these,  five  are  going 
to  begin  teaching,  while  five  are  going  on  to  the  High  School 
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It  should  he  observed  that  it  is  only  a  very  small  number  of 
children  of  real  "  working-men  "  that  find  their  way  into  the 
secondary  schools  at  any  time.  In  the  High  School  of  King 
Edward  VI.,  Birmingham,  not  one  has  been  recorded. 

If  the  opportunities  for  securing  good  Secondary  Education  in 
Warwickshire  at  the  present  time  be  compared  with  the  state  of 
things  described  by  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commissioners  (1864- 
68),  it  will  be  seen  that  very  considerable  improvements  have 
taken  place.  In  Birmingham,  more  especially,  there  appears  to 
be  now  no  lack  of  opportunities  for  girls  of  all  classes  to  obtain 
a  thoroughly  sound  education.  The  reorganisation  of  the 
foundation  of  King  Edward  VI.  has  resulted  in  the  present 
satisfactory  condition  of  the  High  school,  and  four  Grammar 
schools  for  girls,  capable  altogether  of  accommodating  1,225  gii'ls. 

In  cuidition  to  these  there  are  two  good  proprietary  schools 
with  accommodation  for  500  pupils,  and  a  few  good  private 
schools,  preparatory  and  otherwise. 

The  proprietary  schools  are  the  High  School  for  Girls, 
EdgbastoD,  with  accommodation  for  200,  and  the  Church  of 
England  College  for  Girls  with  accommodation  for  300.  That 
the  supply  of  schools  of  a  secondary  character  is  fully  equal 
to,  if  not  rather  in  excess  of,  the  present  demand  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  in  most  of  these  schools  the  number  of  pupils  is 
less  than  the  accommodation,  although  the  range  of  fees  brings 
them  well  within  the  reach  of  the  majority  of  the  middle-class 
population. 

The  numbers,  fees,  and  accommodation,  of  the  respective 
schools  stand  thus : — 

Seconda/ry  Schools  in  Birmingham. 


DefieiencT 
supply  of 
secoDdary 
schools. 

Secondary 
Schools  in 
Birmingham. 


Number  of 

Name  of  School. 

Fees  per  Annum. 

Pupils 
in  1894. 

Accommodation. 

Proprietary, 
High  School,  Edgbaston 

12  guineas  to 

160 

200 

Chnreh    of    England     College, 
Edgbaston. 

18  guineas. 

12  guineas  to 

18  guineas. 

230 

300 

Total 

— 

390 

500 

Endowed. 

High  School,  King  Edward  VI.  - 

£9 

258 

Now  250  but 
to  be  350. 

Grammai'  Schools,  King  Edward 
VI.  s— 

Aston  Grammar  School 

£8 

262 

250 

Bath  Bow  Grammar  School 

£3 

214 

200 

Camp  Hill  Grammar  School 

£3 

205 

800 

Summer  Hill  Grammar  School 

£3 

132 

125 

Total 

— 

813 

875 
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In  BirmiDgliam^  in  addittoi^  i(y80^mat)j^geod>soli(X)lf^  ther^  is 
also  ample  proviaiaii  made  "for  Seoendary.  Education  for^  those 
•who  are  Dot  attending  schooLin  the  admirablyoonducted  classes 
of  the  BiiMDiogbamr  and  Midland  Institiute,  the  Muoieipal 
Technical  School,  tiieMtmicipal  School,  of  Art^.  and  to  ,orown  all 
with  a  uniY^rstty  course,  Mason  College^  All  these  are  open  to 
girlsi  ■'   •  t    .•. 

Outside  Birmingham  the  improrement- is  by  no  means  so  satis- 
.  factory.  In  Warwick,  by  the  reorganisation  of  the  King's  School 
ox^aSq^^'  endowment,  a  good  endowed  school  for  girls  has  been  established. 
Birmingham.     This  is  the  only  endowed  secondary  school  for  girls  in  the  whole 

county  outside  Birmingham.  A  good  proprietary  school  at 
Leamington  receives  the  pupils  who  can  pay  somewhat  higher 
fees  than  those  of  the  King's  Scliool,  Warwick. 

Secondary  Schools  for  Oirla  outside  BirTningham. 


SecoDdarj 
Education  in 


Name  of  School. 

Fees  per  Annum. 

No.  of 
Pupils  in 
1894. 

Accommodation* 

Proprietarif, 
Leamington  High  School 

Endowed* 
Kings'  School,  Warwick 

9  to  18  guineas 
4/.  to  6/.  la^.  3d, 

ii^9 

* 

189 

200 
230. 

These  two  schools,  widi  the  private  sohools,  of  whidi  there  are 
many  at  LeamiDgton,  probably  supply  effectively  the  present 
demand  for  Secondary  Education  in  that  part  of  the  county. 

In  Rugby,  two  of  the  private  schoors  are  better  than  the 
rest  and  educate  the  majority  of  the  girls  of  the  neighbourhood. 
There  seems  however  to  be  needed  there  a  public  eodowed  school 
for  girls,  of  the  same  type  as  the  lower  school  for  boys  established 
some  years  ago  out  of  the  endowment  of  the  Rugby  School. 
No  similar  provision  for  girls  has  been  hitherto  made, 
although  the  want  has  been  experienced.  There  is  no  school 
to  which  clever  children  from  elementary  schools  may  be 
drafted  by  scholarships  or  otherwise,  as  the  fees  of  the  private 
schools  are  necessarily  too  high. 

In  Coventry  there  are  some  private  schools,  one  of  which  is 
better  than  the  rest,  but  there  is  no  public  school  of  any  kind  for 
girls,  though  there  is  little  doubt  that  were  one  to  be  established 
it  would  very  soon  be  filled. 

The  only  charity  school,  the  Blue  Coat  School  for  girls,  is  quite 
of  an  elementary  character.  It  is  doing  good  work  in  training 
domestic  servanta 

In  Stratford'On-Avon  there  are  several  private  schools,  but 
no  endowed  school  to  correspond  to  the  grammar  school  for  boys. 
A  considerable  portion  of  the  Stratford  endowment  is  now 
used  by  the  corporation  for  diminishing  the  rates.     It  would  seem 
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tihfti  £v€m  thefle  fondsvaome  endowment  ought  to  be  available 
for  ffxlB,  as  well  aa  lor  ixuseasiDg  the  income  of  the  grammar 
sduxd  for  boys.  ,  ... 

In  SiMon  GoU^idd  and  in  Yardlet^  (which,  however,  is  just 
outside  Warwickshire)  .there  are  considerable  endowments  from 
which  some  contnfautioDSr  should  be  available  for  the  Secon- 
dary Education  ol.girlsy  butas  thefuods  are  now  used  almost 
entirely  for  elementary  education  there  may  be  dUOBeulties  in 
diverting  them.  The  difficulties  ai-e  increased  by  the  fact  that 
inneither  oft  hese  two  places  is  the  population  sufficient  to 
justify  the  establishment  of  a  separate  secondary  school  for  girls. 

A  dual  school  formed  by  addmg  a  girls'  side  to  an  already 
existing  grammar  school  might  meet  the  case,  though  as  both 
places  are  so  near-  Birmingham  by  rail,  a  system  oE  scholarships 
for  girls  tenable  in  Birmingham  would  probably  be  found  more 
practicable. 

The  rest  of  the  county  seems  to  be  singularly  destitute  of 
provision  for  the  Secondarj'' Education  of  girls.  Not  only  are 
there  no  public  schools,  but  there  appear  to  be  no  good  private 
schools  of  such  importance  as  to  be  known  outside  their  own 
small  circle. 

As  might  be  expected  from  this  state  of  things,  it  frequently 
happens  that  girls  are  found  entering  the  endowed  schools  and 
some  of  the  better  private  schools  at  a  somewhat  late  age  in  a 
condition  of  great  ignorance. 

A  common  cause,  of    this  ignorance  is  the  fact    that  small  Sodm  eausei 
pjrivatas^ools' often  undersell  Uie  better  schools,  and  provide  a  pf  ignorance 
so-called  education  at  so  low  a  fee  that   efficient  teaching  is  ^^  ^^^' 
ifiopossible.      Teaching  in  such  schools  is  entrusted   to  young 
unqualified  teachers,  and  to  teachers  who  have  had  no  sort  of 
preparation    for    their    work.     In   several    private    schools  I 
visited)  the  teacdiers  held  no  higher  certificates  than  the  Junior 
Cambriige  or  the  GkJlege  of  Preceptors.  The  natural  result  is  that 
their  pupils  leave  them  after  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  having 
lepMut  little  or  nothing.   Parents  are  frequently  unable  to  correctly 
gauge  the  character  of  the  educatiou  given,  while  othera  are 
either  too  busy  or  too  careless  to  trouble  themselves  about  it^ 
and. leave  it  to  the  schoolmistress. 

Until  some  system  of  registration  or  inspection  of  private  as 
well  as  of  public  schools  is  adopted,  to  give  the  parents  some 
guarantee  of  the  work  done,  it  is  pretty  certain,  that  this  state 
of  things  will  continue* 

Poorly-paid  inefficient  private  governesses  are  also  partly 
xe^x>nsible  for.  the  sam^e  thing. 

In  providing  for  Secondary  Education  for  girls,  it  must  be  ^^  ^^a* 
borne  in  mind  that  the  curriculum  bept  suited  for  them  is  not  the^seconSry 
quite  the  same  as  for  boys,  especially  of  the.  industrial  classes.  Edaoation  re- 
Girls,  .no.  matter  what  may  be  their  social  status,  have  always  qu"*d  by  girls 
W  prepare  themselves-  to  some  extent  for  home  life,  and  for  that  triS?clM»M  "^' 
veaaoa  must  give  a  certain  amount  of  time  and  attention  to  differ  from 
the  study  of  the  domestic  art&  as  a  prepamtiflfiLicuLthis.  *^**  ^^  ^y^  ? 


f^ 


^^s£ 


I  'F^' 


r« 
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In  all  schools  for  girls,  whatever  may  be  their  grade,  some 
provision  must  be  made  for  the  teaching  of  technical  subjects 
during  a  part,  if  not  during  the  whole,  of  the  school  course. 
For  the  iDdustrial  classes,  moreover  where  the  leaving  age  is 
early,  a  more  complete  organisation  of  work  is  needed. 

Technical  subjects,  especially  those  for  girls,  have  hitherto 
only  been  taught  as  separate  items  in  the  educational  programme, 
and  have  not  taken  the  important  place  they  should  have  had 
as  an  integral  part  of  a  general  scheme  of  education. 

Technical  To  obtain  the  fullest  educational  benefit  trom  technical  work, 

cont^t^  with  ^^  ^^  necessary  that  the  vital  connection  of  technical  subjects 
technical  with  the  scientific  principles  which  lie  at  their  root  should  be 

initraetion.       brought  out  and  made  clear.     In  this  way  alone  can  technical 

teaching  be  made  educative  in  the  .true  sense,  and  only  by  foUow- 
ing  a  well-thought-out  scheme  of  this  kind  can  technical  education 
be  given  as  contrasted  with  mere  technical  instruction. 

I  had  opportunities  for  discu&sing  this  question  with  several 
educationalists  in  Biimingham  and  elsewhere,  and  particularly 
with  Miss  Cooper  (headmistress  of  Edgbaston  High  School),  who 
has  devoted  much  attention  to  the  subject,  and  from  whom  I 
obtained  valuable  information. 

As  a  result  of  these  discussions,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
to  obtain  the  best  results  for  the  industrial  classes  it  is  essential 
that  the  technical  subjects,  together  with  the  sciences  on  which 
they  are  based,  be  introduced  into  the  elementary  schools  at 
an  early  stage,  the  time  given  to  the  obligatory  subjects  being 
then  slightly  lessened.  This  is  the  plan,  followed  with  good 
results,  in  some  of  the  best  board  sdiools  in  Birmingham,  the 
subjects  usually  taken  being  domestic  economy,  with  chemistry 
and  laws  of  health,  which  are  introduced  at  about  the  Fifth 
Standard. 

In  the  standards  above  the  sixth,  and  in  higher  grade  board 
schools,  the  curriculum  should  be  still  further  modified. 

It  should  include  cookery,  laundry  work,  and  domestic 
management  based  upon  a  scientific  knowledge  of  chemistry  and 
laws  of  health,  and  taught  in,  conjunction  with  those  subjects. 
Needlework  should  be  taught  in  conjunction  with  drawing, 
designing,  colouring,  and  artistic  training  generally.  Arithmetic 
should  be  retained,  but  taught  in  its  commercial  aspect,  with  its 
bearing  upon  account  keeping  and  book-keeping. 

Instead  of  the  general  history  of  kings  and  queens  should  be 
taught  the  history  of  great  persons  (biography)  and  of  institutions 
— ^&*st  local,  then  national.  English  literature  and  composition 
should  be  included,  with  especial  reference  to  letter  writing  from 
a  business  or  secretarial  point  of  view. 

French,  when  it  is  only  learnt  for  a  year  or  two  and  never 
afterwards  resumed,  would  be  best  omitted. 

Beading  and  singing  should  be  taught  as  the  basis  of  good 
and  correct  speaking,  and  physical  exercise  should  be  insisted 
upon  as  the  necessary  safeguard  of  health,  without  which  none 
of  the  best  work  can  be  successfully  done. 
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It  should  be  uaderstood  that  physical  exercises  for  girls 
should  invariably  be  given  under  the  direction  of  well-qualified 
wovfien  teachers. 

It  was  with  much  surprise  and  some  regret,  that  I  found  that 
the  physical  exercises  and  gymnastic  training  of  all  the  girls  in  the 
King  Edward's  Schools  in  Birmingham  are  now  entrusted  to  a  man. 

If  the  higher  grade  board  schools,  wherever  established,  kept 
in  view  some  such  curriculum  as  that  now  sketched,  they  would 
satisfy  a  long-felt  want  in  the  education  of  the  industrial  classes, 
and  would  enable  a  large  number  of  girls  of  the  middle  class  to  fill 
their  places  satisfactorily  m  home  life,  which  so  many  of  them 
now  do  so  inefficiently.  Besides  this  general  advantage,  a 
number  of  girls  ^^  ould  be  started  upon  a  particular  branch  of 
technical  training  which  they  could  afterwards  follow  up  in  any 
desired  special  direction  so  as  to  earn  a  living. 

Unfortunately,  the  higher  grade  elementary  schools  for  girls,  so  Defccto  of 
far,  have  only  trodden  the  beaten  track,  and  have  striven  to  give  ^^'-5*^ 
an  education  of  a  more  or  less  literary  kind,  similar  to  that  already  ^ 

given  in  other  secondary  schools.  Thus,  for  example,  the  school 
established  in  Waverley  Boad,  Birmingham,  under  the  school 
board,  although  in  the  case  of  boys  meriting  its  name  of  "  organised 
school  of  science,"  is,  for  girls,  far  too  much  like  a  grammar 
school  Its  curriculum  is  largely  literary,  and  not  technical,  so 
that  it  is  likely  to  overlap  the  work  already  done  in  the  King 
Ekiward's  Grammar  Schools,  and  also  it  will  probably  turn  out  an 
increasing  number  of  clerks  instead  of  developing  the  supply  of 
technical  or  manual  workers  in  other  directions. 

In  this  mutter  of  technical  education,  the  more  inquiry  is  Defleiener  in 
directed  towards  it,  the  more  is  the  fact  made  evident  that  one  ""PPly  <» 
great  deficiency  is  in  respect  of  teachers.      A   body   of  teachers  {^ehen. 
qualified  as  technical  educators   in  the  best   sense  is  required 
throughout    the    country.     In    this    respect    we    have,    as    a 
nation,    not    reached     the     level    attained     in     many     other 
countries,  such  as  America,  France,  and  Belgium.     One  conse- 
quence of  the  general  ignorance  of  the  best   ideals,  and  of  the 
best  methods,  is  that  a  great  deal  of  the  money  now  spent  by 
county  councils  in  the  assistance  of  technical  classes  for  women 
is  practically  wasted.     Another   consequence  is  that  in  many 
places  county  councils  do  not  give  money  towards  girls'  technical    • 
education,  where  Icurge  sums  are  being  spent  upon  the  education 
of  boys. 

There  are  several  things  needed  to  renfedy  this  deficiency. 

1.  It  is  most  important  of  all,  as  a  preliminary  step,  to  obtain 
the  fnllest  possible  information  as  to  the  technical  work  for  women 
already  bt^ing  done  at  home  and  abroad.  This  might  be  obtained 
by  the  appointment,  by  Government  or  otherwise,  of  a  woman 
already  thoroughly  in  touch  with,  and  experienced  in,  higher 
education  for  girls,  to  travel  in  this  country  and  abroad  to 
collect  all  this  information. 

E    88800.  -a 
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How  ought  a 
system  of 
technical 
edacation  for 
girls  to  be 
organised — 
(a)  in  Urbar, 
(6)  in  Buml 
districts? 


Her  report  would  form  the  basis  of  a  scheme  for  girls'  tech- 
nical edacation,  which,  with  modifications  to  suit  different 
localities,  would  serve  as  a  model  for  various  parts  of  the 
country. 

Only  a  woman  with  such  nn  experience  as  this  could- effectu- 
ally stand  in  the  position  of  a  competent  adviser  to  county 
councils  and  other  authorities  who  may  be  anxious  to  promote 
technical  education  for  girls. 

The  opportunity  of  obtaining  such  experienced  advice  would 
afford  the  means  of  preventing  needless  expenditure  of  money 
in  experimeuts,  and  would  also  secure  the  fullest  possible 
benefit  to  the  girls  of  the  country. 

2.  Technical  Institutes  for  women  should  be  established  at 
convenient  centres  in  England.  The  curriculum  or  scheme  of 
education  in  such  institutes  should  be  based  upon  the  information 
obtained  from  foreign  countries  and  elsewhere  as  mentioned  above. 

The  new  Municipal  Technical  School  in  Birmingham,  now  in 
course  of  erection,  in  which  a  wing  is  to  be  set  aside  for  women, 
and  which  will  be  organised  during  the  coming  year,  is  the  kind 
of  institution  needed. 

At  such  an  institute  a  body  of  teachers  should  be  trained, 
who  should  afterwards  carry  the  same  ideals  into  the  schools  of 
the  country. 

A  single  institution  of  this  kind  would  be  extremely  valuable. 
It  would  not  only  form  a  training  school  for  teachers,  but  would 
also  afford  opportunity  to  those  who  so  desire,  to  specialise  for 
any  particular  trade,  and  would  also  be  useful  to  many  who  might 
merely  wish  to  take  tip  separate  subjects  as  amateurs.  It  might 
also  undertake  the  inspection  and  examination  of  technical  work 
done  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  With  such  a  central  institute 
in  each  district  technical  education  could  be  organised  without 
much  difficulty,  as  teachers  could  be  thus  su[)plied  either  to 
individual  schools,  or  else  as  peripatetic  teachers  to  supply 
several  neighbouring  schools. 

Thus,  in  Ukban  districts  technical  education  would  be 
given — 

(1.)  In  elementary  schools  by  introducing  some  portion   of 

technical  work  into  the  general  school  cuniculum  as 

early  as  the  Fifth  Standard. 
(2.)  In  higher  grade  board  schools  by  special  modification  of 

the  curriculum  as  already  mentioned. 
(3.)  In  high  achools*by  spreading  the  various  subjects  over  a 

number  of  years,  giving  a  certain  amount  in  every  stage. 

In  Rural  districts  the  same  general  arrangement  would  hold 
good,  except  that  special  subjects  chosen  in  reference  to  the 
industries  of  the  locality  should  be  substituted  for  others  not  so 
essential.  Thus,  for  example,  in  agricultral  distiicts  gardening 
and  horticulture  based  upon  botany  would  be  suitabh-  subjects. 

In  evening  continuation  classes  the  work  could  be  taken  up 
also,  following  the  same  general  principles. 
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In  many  places  where  scholarships  are  now  offered  to  girls  as  ^»  any,  wd 
well  as  boys,  there  has  been  a  smaller  number  of  girls  applying  p^!^^^^^ 
than  boys.     Hence  it  is  assumed  that  the  demand  for  Secondary  schoUnhipt 
Education  for  girls  is  less  Ihan  that  for  boys.     It  should   be  >^«"»d  to 
remembered,  however,  that  public  opinion  on  this  subject  is  in  a  ^Tr^^ 
state  of  transition,  and  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  the  demand  mentsof  guls? 
for  girls'  education,  and  consequently  for  scholarships  for  f>irls, 
will  increase  as  time  goes  on 

In  order  therefore  to  be  quite  just  to  the  claims  of  all,  it  is  a 
general  opinion  that  it  would  be  a  wise  arrangement  to  reserve 
one- third  of  available  scholarships  for  girls,  one- third  for  boys, 
and  leave  one-third  open  to  both.  Very  probably  boys  will,  for 
some  time,  take  the  majority  of  the  open  scholarships ;  but  as 
the  standard  of  girls'  education  improves,  and  the  demand 
increases,  the  number  of  girls  taking  such  scholarships  will 
increase,  and  the  stimulating  effect  of  such  open  scholarships 
will  be  obvious. 

There  seem  to  be  several  causes  at  work  to  keep  down  the  Cause  of  imAll 
present  demand  for  Secondary  Education  for  girls.  SeT^^rr' 

1.  Parents  feel  that  while  a  boy  will  have  almost  cei-tainly  to  Edueiui^for 
earn  his  own  living,  a  girl  is  not  so  certaiu  to  meet  with  that  girls, 
necessity,  hence  the  need  for  a  girl  to  be  well-educated  is  less 
obvious. 

2.  The  occupations  by  which  women,  who  have   been   well 
educated,   may  afterwards  earn  a  good  living  are   very   few.  . 
Hence  pai*ents  fail  to  see  the  ultimate  good  of  the  sa<;rifices  they 
would  be  bound  to  make  to  ensure  their  daughters'  education. 

Besides  teaching,  the  lucrative  occupations  open  to  women  are 
very  few,  scarcely  any  of  the  skilled  work  in  manufactures  is 
done  by  women,  and  even  when  they  are  employed  they  are 
almost  always  paid  less  than  men  for  the  same  work.  All  thi?^ 
tends  to  check  the  readiness  of  parents  to  lay  out  money  on  the 
education  of  their  girls. 

3.  Many  parents  have  quite  a  false  notion  that  when  the 
need  arises,  a  girl  can  tui*n  her  hand  to  anything,  and  can  make 
a  living  without  having  obtained  any  special  tiaining. 

As  education  advances,  these  false  ideas  will  certainly  be 
displiced  by  truer  conceptions  of  the  value  of  special  training 
for  every  kind  of  work,  and  so  tha  demand  for  the  improved 
education  of  girls  will  increase. 

2.  Relation  of  Secondary  Education  to  Life  Career, 
Of  the  ffirls    who  are    taught  in  the    grammar    schools  of  What  becomes 
Birmingham,  by  far  the  larger  number  become  teachers,  prin-  In^onS^ 
cipally  in  elementary  schools.     A  small  per-centage  pass  on  to  schools? 
higher  schools  and  become  teachers  in  secfjndary  schools,  either 
with  or  without  university  training. 

Many  become  book-keepers,  clerks,  &c.  in  shops  and  warehouses. 
The  number  of  clerks  appears  to  be  on  the  increase,  judging  by 
the  large  number  of  female  students  attending  the  book-keeping 

II  2 
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shorthand,  and  commercial  foreign  language  classes  (Spanish 
particularly)  at  the  Midland  Institute.  Of  the  girls  in  private 
schools  many  become  teachers  in  their  own  schools  and,  far  too 
frequently,  with  no  qualifications  beyond  a  certificate  of  an 
elementary  character,  such  as  Junior  Cambridge  or  College  of 
Preceptors. 

From  the  high  schools  some  proceed  to  the  universities,  and 
of  these  a  considerable  proportion  become  secondary  teachers. 

Thus  from  Leamington  High  School,  which  is  only  now 
beginning  to  send  up  its  own  trained  pupils,  one  student 
entered  Newnham  College  in  1891,  three  are  entered  for  1895, 
and  two  for  1896. 

The  Church  of  England  College  has  sent  one  or  two.  This 
is  also  a  recently  established  school. 

The  King  Edward's  High  School  sends  every  year  one  student 
with  a  scholarship  for  four  years  to  some  place  of  higher 
education,  usually  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  occasionally  other 
pupils  from  the  school  go  up  independently. 

The  report  from  the  High  School,  Edgbaston,  is  as  follows : — 

1.  No.  of  former  pupils  proceeding  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge 

in — 

1889,  2. 

1890,  2. 
1891,1. 

1893,  2. 

1894,  2. 

1895,  4,  of  whom  1  is  a  tutor  at  Somerville  Hall. 

1896,  probably  6,  not  likely  to  be  less  than  4 

2.  Since  1889  12  pupils  have  left  from  the  highest  form  to 

study  abroad,  and  in  addition  to  these  3  have  gone  to 
foreign  conservatoirs  for  the  study  of  music. 

3.  A  certain  number  pass  on   to  Mason  College,  some  of 

whom  take  a  full  course  there,  while  others  only  take 
short  or  limited  courses. 
One  has  just   commenced  a  course  preliminary   to  a 
medical  degree. 
I   was  told  by  more  than   one   headmistress   of  secondary 
schools  that  the  number  of  girls  proceeding  to  the  universities 
would  be  much  increased   if  greater  facilities  in  the  way  of 
scholarships  to  places  of  higher  education  were  available.     In 
this  respect  there  appears  to  be  very  marked  deficiency. 

A  certain  number  of  girls,  particularly  in  the  more  expensive 
schools,  return  home  after  leaving  school,  and  either  occupy 
themselves  with  household  duties  or  devote  time  to  art,  music, 
or  attend  classes  at  the  Midland  Institute,  Mason  College^  or 
other  convenient  place  for  general  culture. 

Are  there  an/  In  adjusting  the  educational  preparation  of  girls  to  their  life 
5??*^?'.  .  career  certain  difficulties  arise  which  are  not  met  with  in  the  case 
adjiwting  pre-  of  boys.  The  main  difficulty  appears  to  be  the  uncertainty  of  the 
paration  to  Ufa  nature  of  a  girl's  future  life. 

career  in  the 
caeeofgirlp? 
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For  example,  while  for  most  boys  it  is  pretty  certain  that 
they  must  choose  some  occupation  by  which  to  earn  a  living, 
the  same  necessity  for  girls  is  by  no  means  so  certain.  The 
parents  of  a  girl  may  assume  that  their  means  will  be  sufficient 
to  provide  for  her  future,  or  that  she  will  probably  marry,  and 
that  she  will  never  be  called  upon  to  earn  a  living  for 
herself.  Suddenly,  however,  the  girl  is  called  upon  to  depend 
upon  her  own  exertions  for  a  livelihood,  her  previous  training 
never  having  been  considered  with  that  object  in  view. 

On  the  other  hand  it  may  be  that  the  education  of  a  girl  is 
consciously  directed  towards  a  certain  occupation  which  she  is 
to  follow.     If  she  marries,  her  life  for  the  future  is  spent  in  a 
way  quite  different  from  that  in  which  she  has  been  specially 
trained.     It  seems,  therefore,  that   in   the   education  of  girls, 
three  things  should  be   kept  in   view  by  both   parents  and 
teachers. 
(1.)  All  girls  should  receive,  as  a  basis  for  future  life,  a  broad, 
liberal,   education,    an    all-round    development    of    the 
faculties    by     means  of  a   well-considered    educational 
programme. 
<^2.)  All  girls  should  have,  at  some  time  in  their  education,  such 
training  in  the  home  arts  as  will  fit  them  for  home  life, 
that  they   may   approach   the   various  duties   of   their 
domestic  and  social  life  with  an  intelligent  appreciation 
of  the  principles  which  underlie  them. 
^9.)  In  addition  to  these,  every  girl  should  be  encouraged  to 
prepare  hei*8elf  for  some  special  career,  just  as  definitely 
as  a  boy  does.     If  this  is  done  the  girl  will  have  ready  to 
hand  a  faculty  so  developed  as  to  afford  a  means   of 
earning  a  living  if  need  be. 
Further  reference  will  be  made  to  this  subject  in  another  part 
<yi  the  report.  y^h^t  diflbr- 

ences  exist 

3.  Educational  Organisation.  proviaion 

In   organising  a  system  of  schools  for  girls  or  for  boys  there  ^uandSiat 
;are  no  very  serious  differences  to  be  met.     The  chief  difference  required  for 
in  the  curriculum  is  caused  by  the  necessary  introduction  of  the  ^^^^.^^^ 
home   arts  into  girls'  schools,  which  are  not  required  for  boys,  lations  ofa' 
In  internal  reffulations  the  differences  are  only  such  as  are  best  school  j 
left  to  the  individual  discretion  of  the  teachers  to  determine.         niition  o^"?*" 

Regulations  arising  out  of  differences  in  health  or  physique  system  of 
•can  only  be  made  to  suit  individual  requirements  and  offer  no  schools? 
special  difficulty. 

Mixed  classes  are  not  to  be  found  in  general  use  in  Warwick-  Mixed  classes. 
shire,  outside  the  elementary  schools,  except  in  kindergarten  and 
preparatory  schools,  where  the  age  of  the  boys  does  not  usually 
exceed  12.     In  most  of  these   mixed   classes  the   teaching  is 
done  by  women. 

^  In  schools  where  boys  and  girls  are  taught  in  classes  kept  ^!^^  ^agei 
distinct  the  best  results  are  obtained  where  the  girls'  side  has  ofboyiaadof 

girls. 
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the  advantage  of  the  full  authority  and  responsibility  being 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  headmistresa  When  the  authority 
of  the  headmistress  is  limited  and  the  whole  responsibility  lies 
with  the  headmaster,  there  is  an  absence  of  individuality  on 
the  girls'  side. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  Waverley  Road  Seventh  Standard 
School,  Birmingham,  already  referred  to.  There  the  supreme 
control  is  in  the  hands  of  the  headmaster.  The  boys'  depart- 
ment shows  marked  signs  of  individuality,  considerable  develop- 
ment in  workshops,  and  admirable  preparation  for  trade  in 
various  directions. 

The  girls'  side,  on  the  o^her  hand,  has  nothing  to  distinguish 
it  essentially  from  any  other  secondary  school. 

A  remarkable  case  of  the  reverse  of  this  is  to  be  seen  in 
one  of  the  board  schools  in  Birmingham  (Tindal  Street), 
where  the  girLs*  side,  including  a  Seventh  Standard,  is  under 
the  direct  responsibility  of  a  headmistress.  This  lady  has 
strongly-marked  capacity  for  art  teaching  and  for  needlework. 
Although  she  is  working  under  the  somewhat  restricted  con- 
ditions of  an  elementary  school,  with  the  absence  of  compulsory 
home-work,  &c.,  the  effect  of  her  individuality  and  encouragement 
is  such  that  the  girls  frequently  produce  art  work,  such  as 
designs  for  headings  for  lessons,  &c.,  sketches  illustrative  of 
reading  and  other  lessons,  as  well  as  drawings,  paintings,  and 
other  things  of  that  nature,  done  voluntarily  out  of  school  hours. 
The  rooms  are  decorated  with  specimens  of  this  kind,  and  the 
keenest  possible  interest  is  taken  by  the  school  in  this  form  of 
work.  Needlework,  in  the  same  way,  is  turned  to  practical 
use,  and  encouraged,  so  that  articles  are  made  at  home,  and 
form  a  most  creditable  exhibition  from  time  to  time,  and 
stimulus  is  thus  given  to  the  whole  school. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  instance  seen  in  this  school,  that  the 
individuality  of  the  headmistress,  where  it  is  allowed  to  have 
free  scope,  will  exercise  a  marked  influence  upon  the  character 
of  the  school  as  well  as  upon  the  future  career  of  the  children 
under  her  care. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  pupils  of  this  school  subsequently 
follow  up  art  in  various  forms ;  many  attend  the  School  of  Art, 
and  many  are  now  to  be  found  employed  by  printer  in  de- 
signing headings  for  notepaper,  cards,  &;e.,  while  others  are  at 
work  in  dressmakers'  establishments  in  designing  and  sketching 
costumes. 

It  should  be  mentioned,  perhaps,  that  this  school,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  geographical  position,  has  a  majority  of  children 
of  a  higher  social  grade  than  most  of  the  elementary  schools 
in  Birmingham,  the  numbers  in  the  classes  are  rather  smaller 
than  is  usually  the  case,  hence  the  tone  of  the  school  produces 
the  impression  of  being  rather  more  like  that  of  a  secondary 
than  an  elementary  school. 
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It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  while  in  the  Birmingham  Absence  of 
schools  so  much  attention  is  paid  to  the  education  of  girls,  there  ^^men 
should  be  such  a  marked  absence  of  women  on  the  governing  ^^^*™®"* 
bodies. 

Of  the  governors  of  the  schools  of  King  Edward  VI.,  not  one 
is  a  woman,  although  the  number  of  girls  now  educated  in  the 
schools  amounts  to  over  1,000.  Again,  on  the  school  board  it  is 
only  quite  recently  that  women  have  been  appointed,  and  at  the 
present  time  they  form  only  a  very  insignificant  proportion  of 
the  total  number  of  members. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  this  state  of  things  should  be 
allowed  to  continue,  since  it  seems  the  most  rational  thing 
possible  that  where  girls  are  to  be  educated,  women  should  have 
a  fair  share  in  the  management  and  responsibility  of  the  schools. 

It  would  be  a  wise  arrangement  not  only  for  Warwickshire, 
but  for  all  England,  if  the  principle  could  be  laid  down  that  in 
all  schools,  of  whatever  grade,  where  girls  are  educated,  a  fair 
proportion  of  women  members  should  be  appointed  on  the 
governing  bodies. 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  from  time  to  time  about  the  Bfow  does  the 
difficulties  arising  from  the  mixture  of  social  classes  in  public  ^Jj^i^g 
schools.  As  regards  the  public  schools  for  girls  in  Warwickshire,  work  in  girls' 
there  seems,  however,  to  be  a  singular  absence  of  such  difficulties,  school*,  espe- 
In  King  Edward's  High  School,  Birmingham,  for  example,  are  towM  luid"* 
girls  of  very  varied  social  position,  but  no  friction  whatever  is  country  di»- 
experienced.  *"'»«*«  ? 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  High  School,  Edgbaston.  In 
King's  School,  Warwick,  the  same  experience  is  reported — children 
holding  scholarships  from  elementary  schools  are  there  educated 
side  by  side  with  daughters  of  ttiadesmen  and  of  professional 
men  with  no  friction  or  social  difficulty  resulting  from  it. 

It  is  sometimes  a  little  difficult  for  parents  and  teachers  to  Three  objects 
keep  in  due  focus  the  three  poscsible  aims  of  a  girl's  education,  ^u^^q* 

(1.)  Preparation  for  social  life  or  marriage. 
(2.)  Preparation  for  special  employments. 
'    (8.)  Cultivation  of  mind  and  character. 

On  this  subject  I  have  consulted  many  teachers  and  eduea* 
tionalists  in  Warwickshire,  and  found  very  general  agreement 
in  the  opinion  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  three  objects  should 
be  aimed  at. 

Preparation  for  home  life,  as  represented  lay  the  cultivation 
of  the  home  arts,  should  form  part  of  every  girl's  education. 

With   regard  to  marriage,   it    should  be  remembered  that 
n(^hing  fits ,  .a  women  better  for  filling  her  place  well  as  wife, 
m^tbef;,  aQ4  (Siitizeu  than  an  all-round  liberal  education,  which  ■ 
aioianot.^t  ami^ing  fapts,  but  at  cultivating  and  developing 
the  faculties  of  mind  and  body.    Such  an  education  tends  to  . 
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produce  that  adaptability  of  character  which  will  accommodate 
itsAlf  to  its  environment  and  make  the  most  of  its  opportunities. 

Further,  it  is  the  opinion  of  many  that  a  very  valuable 
preparation  for  the  duties  of  a  wife  and  mother  lies  in  the 
training  and  experience  acquired  in  the  life  of  a  teacher. 

Hence  the  preparation  for  the  profession  of  teacher  may  be 
looked  upon  as  serving  the  double  purpose  of  securing  a 
means  of  earning  a  living,  and  at  the  same  time  forming  a 
valuable  training  for  social  life. 

One  very  striking  effect  of  a  good  school  education  is  seen 
also  in  the  ease  with  which  school-girls,  educated  at  schools  of 
the  best  type,  devote  themselves  to  what  may  be  called 
'*  outside  "  work  when  called  upon  to  do  so.  As  secretaries  of 
societies,  organisers  of  entertainments  and  classes,  and  in  general 
handiness,  the  experience  of  the  corporate  life  of  a  public  school 
is  invaluable.  This  has  been  specially  remarked  by  head- 
mistresses of  proprietaiy  sa  well  as  of  endowed  schools  in 
Birmingham. 

It  is  a  very  general  opinion  among  those  who  have  had 
practical  experience  of  women's  education,  that  the  pursuit  of 
a  definite  career  has  for  a  girl  a  far  greater  educative  influence 
than  is  generally  believed. 

The  woman  who  has  earned  her  own  living,  and  depended 
upon  her  own  exertions  for  some  years  before  marriage,  is  far 
better  able  to  Appreciate  the  value  of  money  and  to  sympathise 
with  the  difiicuities  in  the  life  of  the  bread-winner  than  the 
girl  whose  previous  life  has  been  spent  in  amusing  herself  and 
in  making  herself  charmingf  and  agreeable.  A  woman  acquires 
a  measure  of  pubUc  spirit  in  makhig  her  own  way  in  the  world 
which  renders  her  a  sympathetic  helpmeet  to  her  husband  in 
after  life  in  a  way  which  is  impossible  to  the  woman  whose 
early  life  has  been  fenced  in  from  all  knowledge  of,  and  contact 
with  the  world  around  her. 

It  would,  therefore,  be  of  great  advantage,  not  only  to  women 
themselves,  but  to  the  world  in  general,  if  every  girl  could  be 
educated  in  such  a  way  as  not  only  to  cultivate  her  faculties 
generally,  but  also  to  be  able  to  follow  some  definite  employment 
or  pix)fe8sion.  If  circumstances  are  such  that  remuneration  is 
not  required,  there  are  ample  opportunities  for  good  professional 
work  to  be  done  in  the  mjmy  branches  of  voluntary,  work  in 
which  skilled  workers  are  so  badlv  needed. 

HowtocnabU       The  problem  of  enablinjy  girls  to  pass  through  the  several 
ebildren  to  past  stages  of  education  is,  in  the  lower  stages,  not  more  difficult 
iS^of ***       than  for  boys  in  Warwickshire. 
•d^tioD.  The  opportunities  for  girls  to  pass  from  elementary  to  higher 

schools  are  numerous  and  are  well  used. 

There  seems,  however,  to  be  much  greater  difficulty  in  the 

upper  parts  of  the  ladder.     Many  girls  who  reach  the  top  of  the 

grammar  schools  and  pass  on  to  higher  schools  find  very  few 

opportunities  of  passing  to  the  universities. 
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For  example,  while  in  King  Edward's  High  School  for  Boys^ 
with  126  pupils,  there  are  annually  seven  leaving  scholarBhips 
or  exhibitions,  varying  in  value  from  about  151.  up  to  200!. ; 
there  is  for  girls,  in  the  corresponding  High  School,  with  258 
pupils,  only  one  such  leaving  scholarship  of  50L  for  fom*  years. 
Hence  it  follows  that  many  girls  who  would  wish  to  pass  on  to 
the  universities  and  to  quaUfy  as  secondary J/eachers,  are  unable 
to  do  so  for  want  of  funds  of  their  own  and  of  provision  in  the 
form  of  scholarships.  Some  leaving  scholarships  attached  to 
some  of  the  best  high  schools,  to  carry  their  holders  on  to  the 
universities,  would  be  a  great  benefit,  and  would  satisfy  a  want 
that  is  keenly  felt  by  many. 


4.  Cast  of  Education. 

The  fact  that  the  cost  of  girls'  education  is  less  than  that  of  Canies  of  low 
boys  is  due  to  two  causes  : —  ^  ol  girU' 

(I.)  Insufficient  equipment  and  apparatus  in  the  girls'  schools.      °^**^*^ 

(2.)  Insufficient  payment  to  teachers. 

Both  causes  are  well  shown  in  the  grammar  schools  of  King 
Edward,  in  Birmingham* 

While  the  boys*  schools  are  all  well  fitted  with  apparatus,  inftufficient 
laboratories  for  chemistry  and  physics,  workshops,  &c.,  the  girls  equipment  in 
have  nothing  to  correspond  with  this.     In  some  cases  an  endowed  ^^'  schools, 
school  has  a  kitchen  in  which  cookery  is  taught,  but  no  provi- 
sion is  made  for  teaching  chemistry,  upon  which  cookery  should 
be  based. 

Needlework  is  tatight  in  many  schools  and  cutting-out  also  ; 
but  even  that  is  not  connected  with  its  scientific  basis  of  draw* 
ing,  design,  and  colouring,  and  so,  no  apparatus  worth  calling 
audi  is  provided  in  the  schools. 

The  school  already  referred  to,  the  Higher  Qrade  Elementary 
School,  Waverley  Boad,  Birmingham,  is  another  instance  of  this. 
The  only  equipment  provided  for  the  230  girls  for  technical  edu- 
cation is  a  small  kitchen,  while  the  boys  are  well  supplied  with 
everything  required  to  make  the  technical  education  of  the  best 
possible  kind. 

The  headmaster  did  certainly  express  his  willingness  to  do 
more  for  girls  if  he  could  find  out  what  was  best  to  be  done.  He 
accordingly  asked  the  girls  whether  they  would  like  to  learn 
laundry  work.  After  consultation  with  their  parents  they 
unanimously  declined.  The  headmaster  seemed  surprised  at 
this,  although  any  woman  could  have  foreseen  that  no  girl 
of  that  class  would,  of  her  own  will,  have  "washing-day," 
with  all  the  discomforts  which  are  .connected  therewith  in  her 
own  home,  brought  into  her  school  life.  A  woman,  with  a 
wiser  insight  into  the  working  of  girls'  homes,  would  never  have 
put  the  question  before  rirls  in  that  way,  but  would  have  pro- 
vided the  scientific  teaching  first  to  show  how  such  work  can 
be  pleasurably  done  when  the  light  means  are  adopted. 
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Low  salaries  Then  again,  salaries  for  teachers  are  invariably  very  much 

teadh^"         lower  for  women  than  for  men.     In  the  grammar  school  they 

start  as  low  as  80^.,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  exceed  2001.  for  the 
assistants,  while  for  men  assistants  in  the  boys'  school,  salaries 
range  from  100/.  to600Z. 

In  King's  School,  Warwick,  salaries  range  from  751.  to  llOi. 
and  cannot  be  exceeded,  because  of  the  lowness  of  the  fees 
charged  to  the  pupils. 

This  affects  the  school  badly  in  this  way.  The  headmistress 
obtains  the  service  of  a  well  qualified  young  teacher  without 
experience,  who,  for  the  sake  of  the  experience,  will  give  her 
services  for  so  low  a  figure.  But  she  is  naturally  looking  about 
for  a  better  post,  and  directly  one  such  appears  she  lea^&s  the 
Warwick  School.  This  frequent  changing  of  teachers  does  not  do 
justice  to  the  headmistress  or  to  the  children,  and  is  necessarily 
a  bad  thing  for  the  school. 

Again,  low  salaries  affect  the  quality  of  the  teaching  in 
other  ways.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  would-be  teachers 
hesitate  to  pass  years  in  study,  and  to  expend  a  large  amount 
of  money  in  qualifying  for  work,  for  which  in  all  probability 
they  will  never  ba  paid  more  than  about  1001.  per. annum. 
Teachers  frequently  lose  heart  and  enthusiasm  in  their  pro- 
fession, because  they  know  there  is  no  possibility  of  rising 
beyond  a  certain  low  salary,  no  matter  how  well  their  work 
may  be  done.  Some  headmistresses  find  their  assistants  do  not 
give  themselves  sufficient  holidays,  sufficient  either  in  length  or 
variety,  on  account  of  this,  as  the  margin  between  their 
salaries  and  their  necessary  living  expenses  is  so  very  smaU. 
The  expenditure  on  books  and  appliances,  necessary  to  make 
their  teaching  of  the  best,  is  also  kept  down  for  the  same 
reason.  All  this  tends  to  produce  a  serious  effect  upon  the 
quality  of  the  teaching  in  many  of  the  best  schools  for  girls. 

It  is  strongly  felt  by  many  that  in  the  framing  of  schemes  for 
the  administration  of  girls'  endowed  schools,  these  facts  should 
be  kept  well  in  view,  and  no  scale  of  fees  should  be  sanctioned 
which  does  not  allow  of  fully  qualified  teachers  being  paid  an 
adequate  salary. 

In  no  case  should  a  teacher  with  a  degree  and  with  full 
training  for  teaching  be  employed  at  a  lower  salaiy  than  1201. 
per  annum  to  begin  with,  and  no  teacher,  worthy  of  the  name, 
should  be  employed  whose  services. are  not  worth  at  least  lOOi. 

This  was  the  opinion  expressed  to  me  by  many  headmistresses  , 
in  Birmingham  and  elsewhere. 

Willingness  of       Taken  on   the   whole,  parents  are   less   willing  to  pay  for 
foe^OT  SrLy  ^^^^  gi^'s  such  sums  as  they  willingly  pay  for  their  boys.    .  This 

is  larg^y  due,  not  so  much  to  indifierence  of  parents,  which  is  now 
very  considerably  less  than  of  okl,  bat  to  the  &w  opportunitiee  « 
there  are  of  girk  obtaining  adequate  remuneration  after  thein « 
education  is  completed     It  therefore  follows  that  parents  wiho  . 
make  great  ^aoritices  to  educate  their  boys,. since  they  can^  8^. 
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opportonities  in  the  future  of  their  boys  filling  good  and  well- 
paid  positions  in  after  life,  are  not  equally  willing  to  make  such 
sacrifices  for  their  girls,  because  they  fail  to  see  corresponding 
opportunities  for  their  future.  The  occupations  for  women 
b^iug  so  few,  and  the  salaries  paid  for  women's  work  being  on 
the  whole  so  low,  makes  this  difference. 

In  the  distribution  of  grants  to  school  children,  local  autho-  l>utribiuion  of 
rities  in  Warwickshire  make  little  difference  between  boys  f^^ru. 
and  gkls.  In  technical  education,  however,  although  the 
amount  per  head  may  be  the  same  for  girls  as  for  boys  in  any 
one  subject,  yet  the  actual  amount  expended  by  county  councils 
on  girls'  education  is  very  much  less  than  that  spent  on  boys. 
In  many  places  no  provision  whatever  is  made  for  girls  in  this 
respect. 

It  appears,  however,  that  the  difference  is  due,  not  so  much 
to  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  authorities  to  help  girls,  as 
to  ignorance  of  the  best  ways  of  assisting  girls'  education. 
•This  points  clearly  to  the  need  of  oganisation  of  girls'  technical 
education  in  this  direction,,  so  as  to  secure  the  right  amount  of 
help  being  given  to  this,  and  also  to  secure  that  the  necessary 
opportunities  are  given  to  the  giris  who  require  them.  Authori- 
ties who  have  in  hand  the  expenditure  of  public  funds  are 
greatly  in  need  of  guidance  or  advice  in  this  respect* 

5.  Competition. 

The  evil  of  over-competition  is,  so  far,  not  so  much  a  present  Are  the  High 
existing  fact  as  a  prospective  danger,  and  as  such  shoidd  be  schools  injured 
guarded  against.  bL^ent**o"f 

In  a  general  way  the  best  proprietary  High  schools  are  not  ?^**,% 
materially  injured  by  the  multiplication  of  cheaper  schools  in  ^  * 
Warwickshire,  because  pai*ents  appear  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
quality  of  the  education  given  in  these  best  schools,  and  are  able 
and  wining  to  pay  the  higher  fees  which  are  charged.  If 
however,  i£is  multiplication  of  good  schools  at  very  low  fees 
continues  to  increase,  it  will  inevitably  affect  the  more  expensive 
schoola  As  it  is,  the  establishment  of  the  cheaper  endowed 
public  schools  has  had  the  effect  of  driving  out  of  the  market 
many  private  schools,  some  of  them  really  good  ones,  because 
many  iparents  prefer  the  prestige  and  stimulus  of  a  public  school 

to  the  somewhat  tincertain  standard  of  private  schools. 

.  .         I 

The  probable  ultimate  effect  of   the  under-selling  of  High  • 

schools  by  the  cheaper  endowed  schools,  all  of  which  are  day 
schools,  will  be  that  an  increasing  number  of  girls  will  be  sent 
to  expensive  boarding  schools,  either  at  hpme  or  abroad>  and  the 
manifest  advantage  now  obtainable  at'HigJx  schools^where  tlie 
pupils  liave  in  addition  thetraiiiing  of  home  life-r-will  be  lost. 

There  is, at  present  room  for  the  existence  of.  th^. .middle-class 
endowed  school  with  low  fees  (which,  however,  should  never  |^ 
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SO  low  as  to  be  at  the  expense  of  the  teachers'  salaries),  and  also 
of  the  more  expensive  High  schoob,  either  proprietary  or  private, 
with  higher  fees,  giving  a  more  extended  and  liberal  course  of 
education  extending  to  a  later  age,  and  fitting  more  particularly 
for  subsequent  university  life. 

There  is,  no  doubt,  a  certain  influence,  though  probably  not 
in  Birmingham  a  powerful  one,  exerted  on  parents*  minds  by  the 
somewhat  more  select  company  to  be  found  in  the  more  expensive 
schools,  but  even  more  powerful  than  this  is  the  feeling  that  the 
individual  attention  given  in  the  dearer  school  is  greater  than 
can  be  given  with  the  large  classes  in  cheaper  endowed  schools. 

There  is  one  advantage  in  particular  which  is  secured  in  the 
schools  in  which  higher  fees  are  paid  which  must  of  necessity  be 
lost  in  cheaper  schools.  It  is  that  in  the  more  expensive  school 
the  number  of  pupils  per  head  to  each  teacher  is  considerably  less 
than  in  the  cheaper  school.  This  not  only  ensures  a  greater  share 
to  each  pupil  of  individual  attention,  but  it  leaves  to  the  head- 
mistress, as  well  as  to  other  members  of  the  staff,  a  larger  amount 
of  leisure  for  following  up  the  moral  problems  which  continually 
occur  in  school  life,  and  for  creating  a  moral  atmosphere,  which  is 
so  essential  a  feature  of  a  really  good  school.  When,  as  in  cheap 
schools,  every  member  of  the  staff  has  to  take  entire  charge  of  a 
class  of,  say,  60  children  all  day,  and  every  day,  they  cannot 
possibly  have  leisure  or  mind  enough  to  give  to  the  solution  of 
these  difficulties,  and  so  fail  in  cultivating  the  general  intelligence 
and  moral  fibre  of  the  individual  members  of  the  school.  The 
highest  essential  of  true  education  is  thus  frequently  lost. 

Summary  of  Recommendations. 

1.  Promsions  required  for  completing  the  aupjdy  of  Secondary 
Education  for  Qirla  in  Warwidcshvre. 

Secondary  endowed  schools  are  required  in — 

(1.)  C!oventry. 

(2.)  Stratford-on-Avon. 

(3.)  Rugby. 

(4.)  In  south,  east,  and  west  Warwickshire,  in  some  cases 
by  adding  a  wing  for  girls'  to  the  boys'  grammar  school,  but 
with  organisation  and  entire  management  of  girls'  department 
in  the  hands  of  qualified  headmistresses.  In  these  parts  of 
the  county  no  public  provision  whatever  is  made  to  give 
Secondary  Education  to  girls. 

2.  Technical  Education. 

(1.)  Development  of  the  woman's  deplirtment  of  Municipal 
Technical  School,  Birmingham. 

(2.)  Modification  of  curriculum  and  method  of  teaching  with 
introduction  of  technical  subjects  in  upper  standards  of 
elementary  schools,  and  especially  of  higher  grade  elementary 
schools. 
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(3.)  Organisation  of  technical  classes  on  a  sounder  scientific 
basis,  so  as  to  obtain  the  maximam  educational  training  from 
manual  and  technical  subjects. 

3.  Educational  Organisation 

Women  governors  are  required  on  every  governing  body 
dealing  with  the  education  of  girls. 

4.  Cost  of  Education. 

*  (1.)  Improved  appliances  are  required  for  science  teaching  in 
girls'  schools,  so  as  to  raise  the  standard  of  such  work  and  to 
increase  its  value, 

(2.)  In  the  construction  of  schemes  lor  public  schools  for  girls, 
care  should  be  taken  that  the  salaries  of  teachers  be  adequate. 
For  this  purpose  no  scale  of  fees  should  be  sanctioned  which 
would  necessitate  the  reduction  of  salaries  below  a  minimum 
of  lOOZ.  for  ordinary  and  120i.  for  fully -qualified  teachers  with 
a  degree,  and  that  in  this  particular  existing  schemes  should  be 
modified  wherever  possible. 

(3.)  Increased  facilities  should  be  secured  to  girls  to  carry  on 
their  education  at  the  universities.  Leaving  scholarships  tenable 
at  the  universities  bj^  especially  needed  in  all  High  schools. 

I  am,  &c. 

DILYS  GLYNNE  JONES, 
Hon.  Assistant  Commissioner  for 
October  2nd,  1894.  Warwickshire. 
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Report  on  Secondary  Education  in  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire,  by  A.  P.  Laurie,  MJL. 

Sir, 

I  HAVE  the  honour  to  present  you  with  the  results  of  the  0*°^ 
inquiry  into  the  condition  of  Secondary  Education^  which  you 
commissioned  me  to  conduct  in  the  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire. 

The  district  you  assigned  to  me  is  one  of  peculiar  interest  on 
account  of  the  great  variety  of  population  it  contains,  and  the 
wide  differences  between  the  occupations  and  lives  of  those 
inhabiting  different  parts  of  the  county.  The  consequence  of  this 
is,  that  idmost  every  problem  connected  with  the  organisation  of 
Secondary  Education  may  be  found  in  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire. 

In  Leeds,  Sheffield,  Bradford,  and  other  towns  we  have  to  deal 
with  a  lai^e  manufacturing  population,  crowded  together  in  great 
numbers,  while  in  towns  like  Kdghley  we  have  a  comparatively 
small  town,  entirely  devoted  to  manufactures,  and  in  many  cases 
(to  which  Keighley  itself  is  an  exception),  having  little  in  the  way 
of  local  institutions. 

In  other  districts,  not  &r  removed  from  these  active  and 
vigorous  manu£EMturing  centres,  are  purely  agricultural  areas, 
containing  quiet  little  country  to^vns  such  as  Selby  or  Knares- 
borough.  Besides  these,  there  are  the  coal-mining  regions 
containing  a  large  population  living  in  overgrown  villages ;  and 
upon  the  moor,  sometimes  overlooking  valleys  crowded  with  mills, 
sometimes  far  removed  firom  towns,  is  a  scattered  and  primitive 
moorland  population. 

The  geographical  conditions  associated  with  this  varied  popula- 
tion are  also  of  importance  if  we  are  thoroughly  to  understand  the 
problem  before  us. 

The  West  Biding  is  a  long  narrow  strip  of  country  running 
north-west^  and  about  92  miles  long,  and  at  the  broadest  part  48 
miles  broad.  It  has  a  population  of  2,444,931 .  Towards  the  south 
and  east  the  land  is  level  and  largely  arable,  being  highly  farmed, 
but  towards  the  north  and  west  there  are  great  stretches  of 
moorland  with  deep  valleys  between,  and  the  only  agricultural 
employment  is  the  feeding  of  sheep  and  grazing  of  cattle  upon 
the  moors.  In  the  north-west  extremity,  as  the  boundary  is 
passed  between  Yorkshire  and  Westmorland,  the  moors  rise  to  the 
dignity  of  mountains.  In  considering  the  distribution  of  popula- 
tion over  this  area,  it  will  be  convenient  to  take  certain  cities  as 
centres  of  reference. 

The  two  largest  cities  are  Sheffield  and  Leeds,  Sheffield 
standing  on  the  southern  edge  of  the  county,  and  Leeds  standing 
very  nearly  in  the  centre,  but  a  little  nearer  to  the  south-east  end. 
Probably  if  the  county  were  regarded  as  a  continuous  sheet  of 
uniform  density,  Leeds  would  occupy  almost  exactfy  the  centre  of 
gravity. 

Lying  to  the  ^rest  of  Leeds  is  a  district  of  country  about  24 
miles  by  80,  which  is  the  great  centre  of  the  woollen  industry, 

I  2 
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This  small  district  includes  besides  Lee-ds,  three  other  eaantj 
boroughs,  namely,  Bradford,  Huddersfield)  and  Halifax,  besides 
a  large  number  of  small  manufacturing  towns.  And  if  Sheffield 
be  excluded,  it  contains  the  larger  part  of  the  population  of  the 
West  Riding. 

A  map,  showing  the  county  boroughs  and  urban  sanitary 
authorities,  reveals  in  a  striking  manner  the  nature  of  the  popu- 
lation and  the  way  it  is  distributed,  the  whole  of  the  region 
refeired  to  being  covered  with  urban  sanitary  authorities,  while 
in  the  rest  of  the  county  these  are  few  and  far  between.  To 
the  east  of  Leeds,  the  country  is  agricultural,  and  contains 
few  towns  of  any  size  or  importance,  until  on  the  boundary 
of  the  county  we  come  to  York ;  and  north-west  of  Leeds  we 
enter  upon  a  still  more  sparsely  populated  country  of  pasture  and 
moorland,  with  only  one  important  town,  Skipton,  on  the  fringe 
of  this  district,  which  stretches  away  beyond  Skipton  for  over 
20  miles. 

There  only  remains  to  refer  to  Sheffield  and  the  district  round 
it  to  complete  our  rough  survey  of  the  general  features  of  the 
West  Riding. 

Sheffield,  with  si  population  of  324,243  inhabitants,  lies  on  the 
southern  extremi^  of  the  county,  and  is  not  surrounded  by  a 
large  manufacturing  district  like  Leeds.  It  forms  a  distinct  centre 
of  its  own,  and  belongs  as  much  to  the  neighbouring  parts  of 
Derbyshire  and  Nottinghamshire  as  it  does  to  the  West  Riding, 
and  the  fact  is  recognised  by  the  Technical  Instruction  Committees 
of  those  counties,  for  by  ooth  of  them  Sheffield  is  used  as  a 
centre.  Sheffield  is  nearly  surrounded  by  moorland  and  agricul- 
iural  country,  but  is  linked  up  to  the  region  of  woollen  manufac- 
ture by  the  colliery  districts  lying  round  Barnsley.  Passing  from 
Sheffield  to  Rotherham,  fiom  Rotherham  to  Barnsley,  a'ul  from 
Barnsley  to  Hudders6eld,  we  pa&«  from  the  manufacture  of 
iron  and  steel  to  coal-mining,  and  from  coal-mining  to  wooUen 
manufacture.  This  region,  therefore,  lying  between  Sheffield 
and  the  woollen  district — the  part  of  the  West  Riding  already 
referred  to — consists  of  large  colliery  viUages,  and  contains  a 
considerable  population,  with  little  of  the  organisation  of  civic  life. 

1  o  the  east  of  Sheffield,  as  to  the  east  of  Leeds,  the  population 
is  almost  entirely  agricultural. 

Having  now  given  a  brief  description  of  the  general  character 
of  the  West  Riding,  and  of  the  distribution  of  the  population, 
we  may  next  consider  the  educational  institutions  with  which  the 
county  is  provided. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  obvious,  by  a  glance  at  the  appended 
map,  that  the  West  Riding  is  well  provided  wit  I)  endowed  schools 
fairly  well  distributed  over  the  whole  county.  The  number  of 
endowed  grapjmar  schools  being  • 

Improyement         I  am  especially  glad  to  be  able  to  report,  generally,  that  a 
in  grammar'     comparison  of  the  present  condition  of  these  schools  with  their 

condition  in  1865,  when  Mr.  Fitch  inspected  this  district,  shows, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  a  remarkable  development  of  grammar 
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schools  since  that  period*     Indeed,  X  have  only  seen  two  grammar 
schools   that    at  all   correspond  with   the  description  giren  by 
Mr.  Fitch  'at  that  time^  as  applying  to  large  numbers  of  these 
establishments.      This  welcome  change  is  to  be  ascribed  partly  to 
local  interest  and  enterprise,  and  partly  to  the  reformed  schemes 
of  the  Charity  Commissioners  in  which  so  many  of  Mr,  Fitches 
^recommendations  have  been  carried  out.     The  result  has  been  to 
completely  alter  the  balance  of  importance  between  the  private 
schools  and  the  grammar  schools,  the  private  secondary  day  schools 
having  largely  diMppeared  just  as  the  grammar  schools  have  asain 
risen  into  importance.     As  a  typical  example  of  what  has  tidcea 
place  all  over  the  West  Riding,  I  may  take  a  case  where  some 
years  ago  the  grammar  school  in  a  small  town  had  become  extinct, 
and  the  more  public  spirited  citizens  desiring  to  have  a  ^ood 
school,  persuaded  an  Oxford  man  to  come  and  start  a  private 
school  in  the  town,  by  guaranteeing  part  of  his  income  ;  and  for 
some  years  this  was  the  only  school  in  the  town.     Now,  under  a 
reformed  scheme,  the  old  grammar  school  has  again  risen  into 
hnportance,  with  new  buildings  and  a  fair  number  of  boys,  and 
the  private   school    is    disappearing    before    its  superior  rival, 
which  now  has  among  its  governors  the  very  men  who  set  up 
the  private   school  years  ago.      This  example  illustrates  what 
is  happening  everywhere  in  the   West  Biding.      The  revival 
of  the  grammar  schools  has  crushed  or  is  crushing  the  private  day 
schools  out  of  existence.     But  while  this  remarkable  change  hais 
come  over  the  West  Riding  since  Mr.  Fitch's  report,  another 
change  is  now  beginning  which  may  threateii  the  renewed  life 
and  vigour  of  the  grammar  schools,  and  require  them  to  make 
fresh  efforts  to  hold  their  position  as  educational  institutions. 

On  viating  the  West  Ridings  I  quickly  found  that  while  the  ^^?[  ^""^^ 
day  private  schools  were  comparatively  unimportant,  a  new  type  "  ^  ' 
of  secondary  school  was  rapidy  rising  into  existence.  These  are  the 
higher  grade  schools,  growing  out  of  the  roots  of  the  now  organised 
system  of  elementary  education,  and  rapidly  assuming  great 
importance.  These  schools  seemed  worthy  of  peculiarly  careful 
study,  as  they  represented  a  new  development  of  Secondary  Educa- 
tion, based  upon  a  demand  for  somethinjg  more  than  ordinary 
elementary  education  from  large  masses  oi  the  population  whicn 
had  not  asked  or  received  it  before.  In  £Eict,  in  the  growth  of  the 
higher  grade  schools,  in  some  cases  supplying  free  education,  the 
educational  movement  of  the  16th  century  seems  to  be  repeating 
itself  on  a  larger  scale ;  and  just  as  the  present  grammar  schools 
which  ia  1868  in  a  large  number  of  cases  were  free  schools, 
have  become  by  the  pressure  of  events  fee-charging  middle 
class  schools,  so  again  under  a  new  educational  movement, 
the  necessity  for  supplying  an  advanced  education  to  the  masses 
c^  the  people  is  again  arising,  and  is  being  met  by  a  new  machinery 
more  suited  to  the  conditions  of  modem  life.  Higher  grade 
schools  are  thus  deserving  of  special  attention,  and  are  of  the 
greatest  interest  as  marking  a  new  educational  impulse,  rising 
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from  below.  Leeds,  Sheffield,  Halifkx,  Huddersfield,  and  fiertley 
have  each  their  h^her  grade  sehool,  while  Bradford  has  five 
schools  taking  an  intermediate  place  between  a  higher  grade 
school  and  an  elementary  school,  and  an  attempt  is  being  made 
to  do  something  in  the  direction  of  a  higher  grade  school 
at  Todraorden,  while  in  other  towns  the  grammar  schools, 
by  means  of  free  scholarships  from  the  elementary  schools,  are 
to  some  extent  supplying  the  same  need.  There  is  also 
another  type  of  school  which  has  come  into  ^istence  during 
the  last  few  years,  the  day  school  attached  to  the  Technical 
Institute.  Examples  of  such  schools  are  to  be  found  in  Sheffield, 
Bradford,  Huddersfield,  and  Keighley,  and  they  are  deserving  of 
attention  on  account  of  the  peculiarly  one-sided  system  of  educa- 
tion for  which  they  are  responsible.  These  types  of  schools  are 
new  unce  Mr.  Fitch  made  nis  report,  but  there  is  another  type  of 
school  for  which  he  prophesied  extinction,  and  in  which  his 
prophesies  have  been  remarkably  fulfilled.  There  are  the 
proprietary  schools  unassociated  with  any  particular  religious  sect. 
With  the  exception  of  the  high  schools  of  the  Girls  High  School 
Company,  which  are  most  prosperous  institutions,  I  only  know  of 
one  proprietary  school  at  present  in  the  West  Riding  which  is  not 
associated  with  some  distinct  religious  body,  namely,  the  Mechanics' 
Institute  at  Leeds.  That  school  flourishes  now  as  it  did  at  the 
time  of  Mr.  Fitch's  report,  but  there  is  no  other  left,  and  some 
even  of  those  that  have  the  support  a  distinct  religious  connexion 
are  hard  put  to  it  to  live. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  comparative  unimportance  of  the 
day  private  schools  at  the  present  time,  and  it  is,  I  think, 
sufficiently  obvious  that  Secondary  Education  is  falling  into  the 
hands  of  schools,  either  endowed,  or  rate  supported,  and  is  less  and 
less  able  to  pay  for  itself,  far  less  make  a  profit  for  an  individual 
engaged  in  it  as  a  business.  In  fact,  money  can  now  only  be 
made  where  boarders  are  taken,  and  when  the  price  charged  for 
food  and  lodging  handsomely  covers  the  loss  on  the  price  charged 
for  education.  This  doubtless  simplifies  the  problem  of 
organising  Secondary  Education  from  the  outside,  as  it  is  tending 
more  and  more  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  recognised  bodies,  endowed 
or  rate  supported,  and  already  in  touch  with,  or  accustomed  to 
public  control.  There  is  another  new  feature  in  the  West  Riding 
which  seems  to  me  of  peculiar  interest  to  those  engaged  in  the 
problem  of  organising  Secondary  Education,  and  that  is  the  work 
of  the  Technical  Instruction  Committee  of  the  West  Riding 
County  Council,  specially  in  regard  to  its  influence  on  secondary 
schools  ;  and  I  have  consequently  devoted  some  time  to  studying  its 
connexion  with  the  education  of  the  district.  Finally,  there  have 
arisen  two  most  important  institutions  for  promoting  the  advance 
of  higher  education  in  the  West  Riding,  namely,  Yorkshire 
College,  Leeds,  and  Firth  College,  Sheffield,  which  are  deservinff 
of  particular  consideration  in  their  relation  to  the  other  educational 
institutions.     Speaking    generally,  it  is   impossible    not  to  feel. 
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• 

tbat  whaterer  the  defects  of  our  sTBtem  of  Secondary  Edacation 
may  be>  B^t  advance  has  been 'made  bince  ihe  days  of  1865^ 
wlien  Mr.  Filch  first  reported  on  the  condition  of  education  in 
the  West  Biding. 

In  deaBng  with  the  condition  of  Secondary  Education  in  detail, 
I  shall  first  consider  the  county  boroufj^,  and  the  schools  which 
they  contain. 

Leeds. 

The  most  important  of  these  is  Leeds,  both  on  account  of  its 
faze,  and  on  account  of  its  geographical  position.  Leeds  is  not 
only  the  most  central  point  in  the  county,  but  it  also  has  the 
greatest  facilitiett  in  the  way  of  railway  communication  with  aU 
parts  of  the  country  round.  This  is  of  course  of  the  utmost 
importance  for  an  educational  centre,  and  it  has  therefore  rightly 
been  chosen  as  the  seat  of  the  university  of  the  West  Riding. 
It  has  a  population  of  367,505. 


The  secondary  schools  in  Leeds 

The  fiUgher  Ghrade  School  for  boys  and  girls^  to  which  a  branch 

school  is  now  attached ; 
The  Mechanics  Institute  School  which  is  for  both  boys  and 

girls; 
The  Church  Middle  Class  School  for  boys  and  ^Is ; 
The  GKrls'  High  School  under  the  Girls'  High  School  Company ; 

The  Leeds  Qranmiar  School. 

It  wiQ  be  noticed  that  Leeds  therefore  supplies  as  much 
Secondary  Education  for  girls  as  it  does  for  boys. 

These  schools  are  worthy  of  careful  study  inasmuch  as  the 
question  of  how  far  they  are  unduly  competing  one  with  another 
18  of  special  importance.     Very  varying  opinions  are  held  on  this 

Juestion  by  different  persons,  and  it  is  a  matter  upon  which   it  is 
ifficult  to  arrive  at  an  absolute  conclusion. 

The  school  principally  accused  of  undue  competition  with  the 
other  schools  is  the  higher  grade  school  It  is  complained  that 
it  is  difficult  for  schools  charging  high  fees  to  compete  against  an 
estabhshment  charging  sixpence  a  week  to  its  scholars ;  and  it 
is  alleged  that  many  parents  who  can  quite  well  afford  to  pay  the 
fees  of  an  ordinary  secondary  school  send  their  children  to  the 
higher  grade  school 

The  two  schools  which  complain  principally  of  this  competition, 
are  the  Church  middle  class  school  and  the  grammar  school,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  both  these  schools  have  fallen  off  very 
largely  in  niunbers  in  the  last  few  years.  The  number  of  boys  in 
the  grammar  school  was  once  as  high  as  275,  and  has  now  fallen 
to  150,  while  in  the  ease  of  the  Chmrch  middle  class  school,  the 
nmnber  of  boys  has  fallen  irom  350  to  1^106,  and  this  falling 
off  in  numbers  coincides  fairly  closely  with  the  growth  of  th# 
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• 

higher  gradenschooL  "  However^  ^faen  i  aasHb*  torthasoMiddenifif 
tion  (^  these  schools  in  detail^  Z  think  I'shallhe  aJble  toidiow  that  a 
the  fallmg  off  in  numbers  can  be  JK^couDted  for  on  other  grounds,.'' 
and  my  opinion  is  somewhat   confirmed   by  the.  fact   that  tha- 
Mechanics  Institute  Scbool»  which  is  next  xioor  to  the  higher 
grade  school,  and  which  is  gii^ng  almost^theBame  caniculum  and  i 
drawing  to  a  great  extent  from  the  same  class  of  .people,  isy* 
though    charging   a  higher  fee,  quite   full,   and  has   not   been 
affected  by  the  rapid  growth  of  the  higher  grade  school  next 
door. 
.,  ^.     .  In  considering  this  question  of  how  far  a  school  with  lower 
lees  is  competing  with  one  in  the  same  town  where,  higher  feea- 
are  charged,  it  is  quite  misleading  merely  to  look  at  the  incomes  • 
of  the  parents,  and  to  assume  that  a  boy,  because  bia  father  was^ 
well  of,  would  have  gone  to  the  dearer  school  if  the  cheaper  school, 
had  not  existed.     There  are  many  men  in  tlie  West  Kiding  q£, 
Yorkshire  (as  in  all  manufacturing  districts),  who,  though  wealth]^  - 
have  received  little   or  no   education    themselves,    and   do  not' 
perceive  the  necessity  of  it  for  their  children.     There  is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  from    inquiries  I    haye  made    of  headmasters  and 
otherd  that  there  are  many  children  of  wealthy  parents  in  the 
West  Riding  who  are  sent  to  the  elementary  schools,  and  who,  if 
the  higher  grade  school  did  not  exist,  would  not  have  gone  to  the 
more  expensive  middle  class  school,  but  would  simply  have  been 
content  with  an  elementary  school  education. 

It  becomes  therefore  a  difficult  question  to  decide  how  far 
a  school  like  the  higher  grade  school  at  Leeds  is  taking  children 
away  from  the  more  expensive  middle  class  schools.  I  especially 
asked  one  headmistress  of  a  girls  high  school  how  .she  knew  tha^. 
her  assertion  that  the  higher  grade  school  in  the  towii  was  taking 
away  girls  from  her  own  school  was  correct.  Her  reply  was  that  she 
knew  girls  who  were  at  the  higher  grade  school  whose  parents 
were  quite  able  to  afford  the  fees  of  the  high  school ;  but  this  reply^ 
cannot  be  regarded  as  at  all  conclusive  by  anyone  who  has  studied 
the  habits  of  parents.  As  I  shall  show,  when  I  come  to  consider 
the  relation  of  the  higher  grade  school  to  the  grammar  school  in 
Halifax,  a  pecsonal  knowledge  of  the  parents  distinctly  sbow» 
that  a  certam  number  of  boys  are  sent  to  the  higher  grade  school 
who  otherwise  would  go  to  the  grammar  school ;  but  the  number 
who  do  this  is  very  small,  and  does  not  seriouiily  affect  the  more 
expensive  middle  class  schools  when  efficiently  managed.  Thil 
question,  however,  of  overlapping  of  schools  is  one  of  so  much', 
importance,  and  if  undue  weiglit  is  given  to  it,  way  lead  to  so 
much  mischief,  that  I  shall  return  to  it  again  as  occasion  arises 
in  other  parts  of  this  report. 

QiABimflr  The  oldest   educational   institution    in    Leeds   is  the   Lee^ 

Sohool,  IiMde.  Grammar  School,  which   is  richly  endowed,  having  an  income 

of  4,4552.  from  its  endowments  alone.  It  is  situated  on  high 
ground  at  the  edge  of  what  is  known  as  Woodhouse  Moor,  close  to 
Yorkshire  College,  and  near  the  residential  part  of  the  toWft> 
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tliere«bebig*  a  large  well-to-do  middle-class  populatiQPj  Ijing. 
beyond  it  across  the  Moor,  while  below  it,  on  the  other  side 
liee  woilc^a-day  Leeds  ;  so  that  it  could  not  be  in  a  better  position 
for  the  dass  of  pupils  it  may  expect  to  get«  It  is  one  ox  the 
very  few  grammar  schools  in  the  West  Riding  which  is  not 
working  under  a  revised  scheme  drawn  up  by  the  Qharity 
Commissioners.  A  scheme  has  been,  proposed,  but  has  been 
hung  up  for  about  ten  years.  The  result  is  that  the  governors 
do  not  contain  among  their  number  men  who  sit  there  as  repre- 
sentatives of  any  of  the  public  bodies  in  the  town ;  and 
though  they  are  men  of  standing  and  good  position,  yet  this  fact 
alone  tends  to  prevent  the  school  keeping  in  close  touch  with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town. 

There  must  always,  also,  be  a  tendency  in  a  body  of  governors^ 
who  have  the  power  to  fill  vacancies  in  their  number  by  co-option^ 
to  become  too  much  representatives  of  one  or  two  narrow 
interests,  and  it  is  consequently  a  common  complaint  that  the 
governors,  of  this  institution  represent  merely  church  and  con- 
servative interests^  and  though  this  impression  mav  be  quite 
unfounded,  yet  it  is  almost  inevitable  in  the  case  of  a  body  of  this 
kind. 

There  can,  therefore,  be  little  doubt  that  one  of  the  first  things 
that  should  be  done  in  order  to  revive  this  school,  and  give  it 
its  proper  position  as  the  grammar  school  of  Leeds,  would  be  the 
i^evisftl  of  die  present  scheme,  and  the  placing  of  the  governorship 
of  the  school  on  more  popular  lines.  It  is  well  supplied  with 
scholarships  and  exhibitions,  besides  being  one  of  the  schools 
eligible  for  the  Hastings  Exhibitions  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford,. 
of  the  value  of  90/.  per  annum,  tenable  for  five  years,  of  which 
four  are  open  for  competition  every  year.  It  is  also  eligible  for 
the  Milner  Scholarships  at  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge^  of  the 
value  of  66i  per  annum,  tenable  for  at  least  four  years,  one  of 
which  is  awarded  eveiy  year.  Besides  this,  there  are  six  school 
eixhibitions  of  60Z,  each  per  annum,  tenable  for  four  years  at  any 
^  the  universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  Durham ;  so  that  the 
school  is  remarkably  well  equipped  for  attracting  boys  who 
intend,  going  to  the  universities  at  ihe  end  of  their  school  career. 

;  Furthermore,  there  are  various  scholarships  tenable  at  the  school 
itself.  There  are  four  senior  scholarships  of  20/.  each,  tenable  for 
four  years,  and  open  to  boys  under  16  years  of  age.  There  are  four 
junior  open  scholarships  of  10  guineas  each,  tenable  for  four  years^ 
two  open  to  boys  who  are  under  14,  and  two  open  to  boys  who 
are  under  12  years  of  age.  There  are  four  junior  close  scholar- 
ships of  20/,  a  year,  each  tenable  for  two  years,  and  confined  to 
boys  under  14  years  of  age  who  have  been  educated  for  the  three 
years  immediately  preceding  at  some  public  elementary  school  in 
<he  borough  of  Leeds.  The  trustees  of  the  Lancasterian  funds 
^ve  annually  one  scholarship  of  the  value  of  10  guineas  under  the 
same  conditions  as  the  preceding.  To  these  there  may  be  added 
some  supernumerary  scholarships  and  a  few  valuable  prizes.     The 
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school  accordingly  is  remarkably  well  equipped  in  the  matter  of 
scholarships  and  exhibitions  of  every  kind. 

The  school  has  large  grounds  round  it,  with  a  fives'  court,  and 
the  buildings  are  of  a  somewhat  ornate  character,  but  not  well 
designed,  or  particularly  suited  for  school  purposes.  We  find 
here  one  of  those  long  rooms  mea];it  for  holding  two  or  three 
classes  at  once,  which  still  linger  in  grammar  schools,  though 
rapidly  dying  out  from  the  modem  elementary  schools.  This  is 
so  very  mconvenient  a  plan  that  it  is  remarkable  it  should  ever 
have  been  adopted. 

Outside  the  main  building  there  is  a  small  laboratory  and 
lecture  room,  which  is  fairly  well  fitted  up,  though  it  has  the 
inconvenient  arrangement  of  having  only  one  entrance  to  the 
laboratory,  through  the  lecture-room.  The  floor  of  the  lecture- 
room  is  too  flat  for  the  boys  to  see  the  experiments  in  a  satis- 
factory manner.  There  is  also  a  small  workshop  outside  the 
building,  where  voluntary  classes  in  woodwork  are  held  by  a 
very  incompetent  teacher.  The  course  of  instruction  at  the 
school  compiises  the  usual  subjects  of  English,  Latin,  Greek, 
French,  and  German  languages ;  arithmetic,  mathematics,  history, 
geography,  science,  vocsd  music,  freehand  and  model  drawing, 
book-keeping,  and  shorthand.  The  upper  part  of  the  school  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  classical  and  modern,  the  classical  side 
devoting  six  hours  to  Latin,  six  hours  to  Greek,  and  three  hours 
to  French,  while  the  modern  side  takes  the  same  number  of 
hours  of  Latin  and  French,  but  replaces  the  six  hours'  Greek  by 
six  hours  of  German. 

The  upper  school  is  about  equally  divided  between  the  classical 
and  the  modern  side.  The  total  number  of  hours'  work  in  the 
week  is  27,  of  which  it  will  be  noted  that  15  are  devoted  to 
languages.  The  consequence  is  that  there  is  very  little  time  to 
devote  to  science,  and  this  has  an  important  bearing,  as  I  shall 
show  presently^  on  the  popularity  of  the  school. 

The  course  of  science  instruction  is  fairly  well  arranged, 
beginning  low  down  in  the  school  with  a  little  botany  and 
elementary  physical  geography,  which  is  followed  by  a  course  of 
elementary  chemistry,  the  boys  being  now  between  12  and  14 
years  of  age.  After  passing  through  Boscoe's  Primer  the  boys 
go  on  to  Fisher^s  Chemistry,  which  occupies  them  till  they 
leave  the  school.  The  defect,  however,  of  this  course  of  instruct 
tion  is  that  there  is  not  sufficient  laboratory  work.  The 
laboratory  is  only  used  by  the  sixth-form  boys  for  a  course  of 
ordinary  elementary  qualitative  analysis,  and  there  is  no  attempt 
to  give  a  practical  course  of  experimental  science  from  the 
beginning.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  smallness  of  the  laboratory, 
which  has  accommodation  for  only  10  boys,  and  partly  due  to  the 
small  amount  of  time  allowed  for  science  in  the  school  course,  which 
is  only  two  hours  a  week ;  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
science  master  is  hardly  awake  to  the  rapid  progress  which  has 
been  made  of  late  years  in  the  devising  of  sound  experimental 
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courses  in  elementary  science  with  a  distioct  educational  aim; 
and  this  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  one  of  the  most  yigorous 
exponents  of  newer  and  better  methods  of  teaching  science^ 
Professor  Smithels  is  engaged  in  giving  sound  courses  of  practical 
chemistry  within  a  few  yards,  at  Yorkshire  College.  Where  a 
school  is  seeking  to  obtain  grants  from  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment, we  cannot  expect  to  find  much  originality  or  spontaneity  in 
its  methods  of  teaching  science,  but  a  richly-endowed  institution 
like  this  can  easily  do  more  in  devising  sound  courses  of  instruc- 
tion in  elementary  science  of  real  educational  value.  In  mathe- 
matics and  classics  the  school  seems  to  do  well^  the  sixth  form 
reading  selections  from  Lysias,  and  from  Plato's  Republic,  the 
seventh  book  of  Thucydides,  and  some  Sophocles  in  Greek,  while 
in  Latin  they  are  reading  Virgil's  Georgics,  Lucan,  Juvenal, 
Cicero,  and  Tacitus,  and  in  mathematics  they  are  taking 
analytical  and  geometrical  conies,  trigonometry,  elementary  statics 
and  dynamics,  and  the  usual  algebra  and  Euclid.  The  drawing 
seems  &irly  good  of  the  ordinsry  kind. 

The  boys  come  largely  from  small  preparatory  schools,  a  few 
coming  from  the  elementary  schools  to  take  the  scholarships  set 
apart  for  them.  Since  the  opening  of  the  higher  grade  school 
these  boys  are  principally  from  voluntary  schools,  and  the 
competition  is  not  so  great  as  it  used  to  be.  I  was  surprised  to 
find  some  half  dozen  boys  in  the  lowest  form  who  had  been  to  the 
higher  grade  school,  having  left  it  on  reaching  the  second 
and  third  standard^  thus  revealing  a  tendency  on  the  part 
of  some  parents  to  use  the  lower  standards  of  the  higher 
grade  school  as  a  preparatory  school  No  boys  of  older  years 
seem  to  pass  at  present  from  the  higher  grade  into  the  grammar 
school. 

Tliat  this  is  quite  a  possible  thing  to  do  and  is  done  in  some 
cases,  I  shall  show  when  we  come  to  consider  the  educational 
arrangements  in  certain  towns  of  the  West  Biding.  It  is,  I 
think,  distinctly  unfortunate  that  boys  who  show  a  special  bent  for 
higher  scholardhip,  and  would  be  likely  to  distingmsh  themselves 
at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  should  not  pass  on  to  the  grammar  school 
It  would  be  one  of  the  first  duties  of  any  public  body  in 
control  of  the  Secondary  Education  of  the  whole  town  to  arrange 
some  system  of  scholar^ips  by  which  this  could  be  done.  There 
seems  to  be  no  obvious  reason  why  the  four  junior  class  scholar- 
ships of  20/.  a  year  each  should  not  be  taken  advantage  of  for 
this  purpose,  or,  in  the  case  of  older  boys,  the  two  senior  scholar- 
ship«,  the  conditions  of  which  at  present  in  force  make  quite 
available  for  this  purpose. 

V  The  age  at  which  boys  enter  the  school  is  about  eight  to  nine 
year?,  and  the  larger  number  leave  in  the  fifth  form  or  in  the 
remove,  the  sixth  form  only  containing  11  boys.  The  tendency  to 
leave  early  i^  more  marked  on  the  modern  than  on  the  classical 
side,  boys  occasionally  leaving  the  school  as  young  as  15.  The 
boys   do  not  seem  to  go  from  this  school   to  Yorkshire  College, 
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those  who  take  scholarships  going  on  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
and  the  others  going  into  business. 

The  only  exception  to  this  is  that  four  or  five  boys  go  every 
year  to  the  Medical  School  in  Leeds  which  is  now  a  portion  of 
Yorkshire  College. 

There  are  in  the  school  from  five  to  six  boys  who  have  been  in 
an  elementary  school  and  who  pay  the  whole  fee. 

The  headmaster  complains  both  of  the  competition  of  the 
higher  grade  school  at  one  end,  p,nd  of  Yorkshire  College  at  the 
other. 

I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  school  sn£Eers  a  little  from  both 
these  causes,  for  as  I  shall  show  presently^  a  great  deal  of  the 
work  done  at  Yorkshire  College  is  in  direct  competition  with  the, 
fifth  and  sixth  form  of  a  good  grammar  school,  but  nevertheless, 
the  falling  off  of  numbers  in  this  school  can  be  accounted  for  in 
other  ways. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  that  the  present  system  of  govern- 
ment is  not  a  popular  one ;  and  there  are  other  reasons  for  the 
diminishing  numbers  at  this  school  In  the  first  place,  while  it  is 
true  that  there  is  now  no  religious  difficulty  (the  sons  of  Non- 
conformist ministers  attending  the  school),  there  was  a  time  when 
it  was  exclusively  a  Church  of  England  school,  and  there  seems 
to  be  still  an  impression  in  the  town  that  it  is  a  place  meant  for, 
as  they  crudely  put  it,  "  parsons^  sons." 

Besides  this,  while  the  staff  of  masters  are  all  university  men, 
and  no  doubt  are  well  qualified  as  far  as  scholarship  is  concerned,, 
yet  I  was  not  much  impressed  by  the  discipline  of  the  schooL 
The  boys  struck  me  as  being  inattentive,  and  the  masters  sleepy, 
while  there  was  a  general  want  of  smartness  and  briskness  about 
the  way  in  which  the  classes  were  conducted.  I  find  this  opinion 
confirmed  on  inquiry  outside,  the  impression  being  that  the 
teaching  is  wanting  in  vigour. 

'  There  is  another  matter  also  to  be  taken  into  consideration  i 
While  I  should  be  sorry  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  rival 
merits  of  science  and  languages  as  subjects  for  mental  training 
and  discipline,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that,  as  a  mere  matter  of 
business,  the  devotion  of  a  good  deal  of  the  school  time  to  science 
pays  at  present  in  Yorkshire,  and  that  if  the  modem  side  of  the 
school  devoted  more  time  to  science  and  less  to  languages,  while 
the  classical  side  was  left  as  it  is,  the  school  would  be  more 
popular  with  Yorkshire  parents.  I  cannot  help  also  thinking 
that  more  might  have  been  done  to  connect  the  school  with  the 
higher  grade  movement  at  the  one  end  and  with  Yorkshire 
College  at  the  other.  These  two  vigorous  institutions  have  grown 
lip  of  late  years  in  Leeds,  and  one  cannot  help  feeling,  though  it 
is  difficult  to  give  any  demonstration  of  its  truth,  that  while  the 
grammar  school  has  a  most  important  function  to  play  in  the 
general  scheme  of  education  in  Leeds,  it  has  been  allowed  to  drift 
into  a  backwater  away  from  the  main  current  of  educational 
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"pTOgreBS*     Tbu  is  the  more  unfortunate  as  it  possesses  a  head- 
master of  the  highest  oultare. 

Yorkshire  College. 

It  is  impossible  to  consider  the  Secondary  Education  of  Leeds  Torkshira 
or  of  T6Ashire  without  entering  minutely  into  the  work  of  C<>^'®g®* 
Yorkshire  College.  This  univeraity  college  now  forms  part  of 
Victoria  University^  and  as  such,  shares  with  Owens  College, 
Manchester,  the  power  to  grant  degrees.  It  represents  several 
distinct  departments  of  learning,  both  pure  and  applied,  containing 
besides  the  courses  of  lectures  necessary  for  the  usual  degrees  in 
science  and  in  the  humanities,  an  important  medical  school  and  a 
technical  department,  including  engineering,  dyeing,  coal  mining, 
leather  manufacture,  textile  manufacture,  and  agriculture.  The 
institution  does  not  confine  itself  entirely  to  day  classes,  but  also 
holds  evening  classes,  and  has  organised  an  elaborate  system  of 
local  lectures.  The  College  has  also  constituted  within  its  walls  a 
day  training  college  for  Queen's  scholars  with  a  lecturer  on 
education.  The  institution  is  supported  partly  by  fees,  partly  by 
donations,  and  is  assisted  by  grants  from  the  Cloth  Workers' 
Company,  from  the  West  Biding  County  Council,  and  from  the 
Leeds  City  County  Council.  The  total  revenue  of  the  whole  insti- 
tution for  the  year  ending  July  31,  1893,  was  28,014Z.  1*.  3d  Of 
this  more  than  a  third  was  received  from  fees,  and  more  than  a 
third  from  public  funds.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  institution 
is  still  insufficiently  endowed,  and  a  great  deal  of  time  and  energy 
has  now  to  be  spent  in  raising  subscriptions  and  donations,  which 
should  be  quite  unnecessary  in  a  public  institution  of  this  kind. 
The  want  of  a  sufficient  income  affects  the  usefulness  of  the 
institution  in  a  much  more  serious  way,  as  I  shall  show  presently. 
The  number  of  students  on  the  books  last  year  was  1,110,  of 
which  440  were  evening  students,  39  occasional  students,  22  came 
for  a  special  course  of  coal  mining,  and  209  were  in  the  medical 
schools ;  leaving  400  in  the  other  departments.  Taking  these  400 
students,  it  is  of  interest  to  separate  those  who  were  engaged  in 
the  technical  departments  of  the  college — 

They  were  as  follows  : — 

Coal  mining  -     29         Engineering  -     61 

Textile  industries    -     48         Leather  industries    -     15 
Dyeing        -  -    43         Agriculture  -       8 

And  assuming  as  we  may  probably  safely  do>  that  these  figures 
represent  individual  numbers  of  students,  as  it  is  very  unlikely 
that  the  same  students  would  be  attending  two  of  these  depart- 
ments, we  find  that  the  total  number  of  students  on  the  technical 
side  amounts  to  204,  leaving  196  students  in  the  departments  of 
pure  learning.  But  of  these  196  students  many  are  not  working 
for  degrees;  the  number  who  have  actually  entered  their  names 
as  preparing  for  a  degree,  and  who  are  studying  for  the  higher 
•examinationsi  is  119. 
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It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  the  great  strength  of  the  college 
lies  in  its  medical  and  technical  departments^  and  those  who  are 
guiding  the  destinies  of  the  institution  have  doubtless  been  wise 
in  taking  care  that  the  technical  work  should  be  cloeely  associated 
with  the  purely  university  work,  under  the  same  roof.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  wise  in  these  groat  manufacturing 
centres  to  keep  Buch  university  colleges  as  may  arise  in  close 
touch  with  the  practical  application  of  knowledge  to  industry^ 
by  which  both  the  purely  sdentific  departments,  and  the  purely 
technical  departments  must  benefit.  In  order  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  these  technical  departments  a  system  of  certifi- 
cates of  proficiency  has  been  devised,  requiring  a  three  years' 
course  of  study  in  certain  subjects,  as  well  as  a  final  examina- 
tion. In  engineering  there  are  two  courses  laid  down;  the 
first  year  includes  theoretical  and  practical  physics  and  drawing, 
engineering,  theoretical  and  practical,  and  mathematics ;  a 
second  year's  course  for  mechanical  and  electrical  engineers 
includes  practical  and  theoretical  physics,  drawing,  lectures  on 
electricity,  and  work  in  the  engineering  laboratory,  with  lectures 
on  en^neering,  and  mathematics ;  for  civil  engineers  the  course 
includes  practical  civil  engineering,  coal  mining  in  place  of  elec- 
tricity, and  some  laboratory  work  in  physics  and  engineering. 
Geology  may  also  be  taken  in  this  course  instead  of  some  drawing. 
In  the  third  year  course  the  subjects  for  the  mechanical  and 
electrical  engineers  are  the  same,  but  the  civil  engineers  take 
chemistry  or  a  modem  language  as  well.  The  defect  of  this 
course  of  instruction  seems  to  be  the  small  amount  of  mathematics 
required,  only  three  hours  a  week  being  devoted  to  this  subject. 
A  special  entrance  examination  is  now  required  for  students 
entering  the  engineering  departments,  to  test  their  general 
knowledge. 

In  the  dyeing  department  the  course  of  instruction  requires  for 
the  first  year  experimental  physics,  theoretical  and  practical 
chemistry,  elementary  engineering,  mechanical  drawing,  and 
French  or  German ;  in  the  second  year,  experimental  physics, 
theoretical  and  practical  chemistry,  French  or  German,  lectures 
on  natural  colouring  matters,  and  practical  work  in  the  dye-house ; 
the  third  year  course  consists  of  practical  work  in  the  dye-house, 
and  lectures  on  artificial  colouring  matters.  In  the  textile 
industries  department  the  first  year's  course,  besides  the  lectures 
and  practice  in  textiles,  includes  mechanical  drawing,  theoretical 
engineering,  and  French  or  German ;  the  second  year's  course 
besides  the  textile  work,  includes  art  and  French  or  German. 

In  the  leather  industries  department,  the  first  year's  course 
consists  of  practical  and  theoretical  chemistry,  engineering, 
mecKanical  drawing,  and  German  or  French ;  the  second  year 
course  includes  lectures  on  leather  manufacture,  work  ip  the 
leather  laboratory,  theoretical  and  practical  chemistry,  and  German 
or  French ;  the  third  year  course  consists  of  lectures  on  leather, 
work  in  the  leather  laboratory,  and  German  .or  French. 
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In  agiicultnre  the  certificate  is  granted  to  those,  who  besides 
pasmng  the  necessaiy  examinations^  and  being  engaged  for  at  least 
one  year  upon  an  approved  farm,  have  been  through  the  following 
two  jears'  coarse.  The  first  year's  course  indndesy  besides  agri- 
eoltnre,  theoretical  and  practical  chemistry^  physics,  mathemaiics, 
theoretical  and  practical  botany,  drawing  and  surveying;  the 
second  year's  course  includes,  besides  purely  agricultural  subjects, 
practical  chemistry,  engineering,  geology,  and  book-keeping. 

I  have  given  these  courses  of  instruction  in  detail  because  they 
are,  1  think,  of  interest  as  showing  what  has  been  done  in  the 
direction  of  drawing  up  courses  of  instruction  for  technical  students. 
But  these  courses  of  instruction  are  open  to  one  very  grave  defect. 
It  is  obvious  by  looking  at  the  list  of  subjects  that  they  are  very 
Bpedalised,  and  that  httle  or  nothing  is  done  to  see  that  the 
student  has  obtained  a  general  education.  It  would  surely  be 
better,and  more  suited  to  the  traditions  of  a  place  claiming  university 
rank,  to  give  a  wider  course  of  instruction  to  these  technical 
students,  and  to  secure,  as  has  been  done  in  the  engineering 
department,  that  no  student  enters  one  of  these  departments 
without  having  passed  an  entrance  examination  testing  his  general 
knowledge.  In  fact,  as  I  shall  proceed  to  show  presentiy,  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  the  doors  of  an  institution  of  this 
kind  should  be  guarded  by  an  entrance  examination. 

When  we  pass  from  the  consideration  of  these  purely  technical 
departments  to  those  devoted  to  working  for  degrees  in  Science 
or  Arts,  we  find  that  the  number  of  those  who  passed  their  final 
examination  is  very  small,  not  amountiug  to  more  than  five  at 
Victoria  University,  and  four  at  the  university  of  London,  in  the 
year  1892-93,  and  of  these  nine  students,  two  only  obtained  the 
jB.A.  degree,  the  others  j;raduating  in  Science. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  Yorkshire  College  cannot  yet  claim, 
outside  its  medical  school,  to  be  doing  a  large  amount  of  work  of 
university  standard,  and  that  next  to  the  medical  and  technical  sides 
of  the  college,  the  scientific  side  is  strongest  while  the  classical  side 
is  weakest  This  is  due  to  three  causes.  In  the  first  place,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  Yorkshire  College  is  a  young  and  pioneer 
institution,  engaged,  as  all  these  university  colleges  are  (except, 
perhaps,  so  old  an  institution  as  Owens  College)  in  a  missionary, 
work.  They  are  trying  to  raise  the  standard  of  education  in  the 
manufacturing  districts,  and  it  must  be  a  matter  of  time  before  it 
can  obtain  a  large  number  of  students  who  can  afford  the  time 
and  have  the  inclination  to  take  university  degrees.  That  this  is 
espedally  the  case  in  classical  subjects,  which  do  not  appeal  par- 
ticularly to  the  men  of  a  manufacturing  district ;  and  it  should  be 
kept  in  mind,  that  any  criticisms  that  one  may  be  compelled  to 
make  are  due  to  the  defects  arising  from  a  young  institution 
engaged  in  a  pioneer  work,  and  compelled  to  struggle  against  tempo* 
rary  difficulties.  Furthermore,  the  tendency  of  those  grammar 
schools  which  are  doing  the  most  advanced  work  in  classics  and 
mathematics  is,  inevitably,  to  send  on  their  beat  boys  to  the  older 
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univerBitieSy  if  they  possibly  can,  aud  ponsequej(xtly  Yoi'kshire 
College  cannot  hope  to  pick  up  the  boys  of  highest  scholarship, 
in  the  county.  Another  difficulty  which  the  college  has  to  face 
is  the  low  standard  of  training  in  classics  in  many  of  the  smaller 
country  grammar  schools  from  which  it  very  largely  draws  its 
supply  of  students,  many  of  these  schools  teaching  no  Greek. and 
very  little  Latin.  No  doubt  if  an  entrance  examination  was, 
required,  the  standard  of  work  in  classics  and  mathematics  inside 
the  college  would  be  quickly  raised,  but  probably  at  the  cost  of  a 
temporary  diminution  of  the  number  of  students,  and  this,  on 
account  of  the  want  of  proper  endowment,  those  responsible  for 
the  college  seem  afraid  to  face.  The  result,  however  is,  that  in 
classics  especially,  the  work  done  in  the  college  is  of  a  very 
elementary  description,  many  students  coming  there  who  know 
no  Greek,  and  have  a  most  elementary  knowledge  of  Latin,  The 
students  are  also  apt,  from  the  same  cause,  to  be  rather  young  in 
years,  though  not  so  young  as  is  generally  supposed  outside  the 
college.  In  order  to  clieck,  to  some  extent,  the  entrance  of  such 
very  young  students,  an  entrance  examination  has  been  put  on 
for  those  under  16  years,  and  at  present,  out  of  the  400  day 
students  in  the  college,  one  is  of  15  years,  13  are  of  16  years, 
39  of  17  years,  and  the  remainder  of  19  years  and  upwards,  87  of 
them  being  of  24  years  and  upwards. 

If,  therefore,  all  the  students  below  18  were  cut  off,  the  college 
would  only  lose  53  students,  and  the  grammar  schools  doing 
higher  work  could  no  longer  complain,  with  justice,  that  the 
college  was  directly  competing  with  their  top  forms.  This  would 
certainly  be  a  benefit  to  the  professional  staff  of  the  college,  as 
these  students  are  too  young  to  be  successfully  taught  on  university 
lines,  and  require  the  minute  supervii<ion  and  discipline  of  a  school, 
while  until  some  entrance  examination  -is  established  to  cut  off 
inunature  and  half-educated  students,  the  colleg*^  obviously  cannot 
exercise  one  of  its  most  important  functions,  that  of  lifting  up  the 
standard  of  secondary  schools  to  its  own  requirements. 

I  had  the  advantage  while  in  Leeds  of  conversation  with 
Principal  Bodington,  Professor  Miall,  Professor  Smithels,  and 
other  members  of  the  staff,  and  was  able  to  collect  from  them  a 
great  deal  of  interesting  information  about  the  internal  work  of 
the  college  and  its  relation  to  the  county.  As  showing  the  kind 
of  work  that  is  being  done  inside  the  college,  we  may  take 
Professor  Miall's  own  department  of  biology.  His  students  are 
made  up  very  largely  of  medical  students,  45  of  these  coming  to 
him  every  year.  These  of  course  will  pass  on  to  the  medical 
school.  There  are  also  a  few  Queen's  scholars,  a  few  students 
working  for  the  intermediate  science  examinations,  but  very  few 
indeed  whose  object  is  pure  science,  and  of  advanced  science 
students.  Professor  Miall  has  at  present  two  in  the  fourth 
year,  and  one  in  the  third  year.  He  has  foimd  it  best  to  give 
up  lecturing  as  a  method  of  teaching  his  subject,  and  begins 
bis  students  at  once   with   laborAtury   work.     He   also  finds  it 
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necessary  to  do  a  great  deal  of  class  work  and  to  keep  up  strict 
discipline,  every  absence  from  class  being  inquired  into.  The 
laboratory  method  of  teaching  is  preferred  by  Prof.  Miall  to  the 
ordinary  system  of  lecturing,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  is  most 
auitable  for  young  and  poorly-prepared  students,  though  for  older 
students,  the  old  method  of  appointing  a  master  of  his  subject,  to 
expound  it  in  a  series  of  lectures,  is,  where  the  lectures  are  well 
done,  a  most  inspiring  method  of  teaching.  The  amount  of  time 
required  in  teaching  these  young  students  necessarily  makes  it 
Tery  difficult  for  a  professor  to  get  sufficient  leisure  to  advance 
his  subject,  which  may  perhaps  be  taken,  as  the  second,  of  a  pro- 
fessor's duties.  As  yet,  a  univernty  doing  the  highest  work,  is 
not  asked  for  in  Yorkshire;  and  above  all  things  it  must  be 
intensely  practical. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  pieces  of  work  which  Yorkshire  College  Q?*J"'* 
is  doing  is  to  be  found  in  the  course  of  instruction  they  have  devised  '^ 
for  Queen's  scholan^.  They  have  at  present  22  of  these.  They  are 
required  to  work  either  for  the  Victoria  or  London  University  B.  A. 
or  B.Sa  degree,  the  examinations  necessary  for  these  degrees 
satisfying  the  Government  requirements  for  most  of  the  subjects 
in  part  2  of  the  Government  examinations  dealing  with  liberal 
subject!^.  The  professional  training  of  the  students,  which  is 
necessary  to  pass  the  examinations  in  part  1,  is  under  the  charge 
of  a  special  lecturer  on  education  and  master  of  method,  and 
certain  selected  board  schools  in  Leeds  are  used  as  practising  schools. 

The  staff  of  the   college  seem  on  the  whole  to  be  very  well 
pleased  with  these  Queen's  scholars,  but  they   all  agree  in  saving 
jp  that  they  suffer  very  much  from  over-pressure,  being  over-weighted 

with  the  large  number  of  examinations  that  they  nave  to  take  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  Government  requirements  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  requirements  for  the  degree  on  ihe  other.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  something  must  be  done  to  relieve  this  pressure  if  the 
use  of  university  colleges  as  training  schools  for  teacherj^  is  to  be 
a  permanent  success.  .         .  .       . 

Yorkshire  College  is  so  well  satisfied  with  the  resiJtd  of  this  ^25y 
part  of  their  work,  that  they  are  now  devising  a  similar  scheme  for  ^iuH>linMten. 
the  training  of  secondary  school  masters,  which,  however,  is  not 
yet  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  made  public,  and  the  Society  of 
Friends  with  their  happy  faculty  for  being  in  front  of  any  new 
movement  for  the  progress  of  education  have  determined  to  move 
their  training  college  for  teachers  from  Ackworth  to  Leeds,  so  that 
their  students  may  get  the  advantage  of  all  that  Yorkshire  ^^ollege 
can  give  them.     It  is  to  be  fervently  hoped  that  Yorkshire  L^ollege 
may  be  successful  in  persuading  the  secondary  «^'?^^'^^*^f,.  „ 
the  necessity  of  training,  in  the  theory  and  "^f  ^^^.^\^J;^^^^^^ 
As  I  shall  have  occasion  to  point  out  many  times  ^^J*"^^^^^^ 
the  secondary  schoolmasters  are   merely  ^"^^^'J  ^en  they  may 
with  the  tramed  elementary  teachers,  and  tbough  oi  t,      ^j^  j^ 

be  very  clever  and  brilliant  teachers,  ^****^^?^."^^QYk  better  if  he 
conducting  a  class  who  could  not  have  ^^^®,*i^\^^„p  prevented  liim 
bad  had  that  training  in  method  which  would  have  y       ^ 
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fro'in  making  midtakes,  and  enormoasly  lightened  his  work.    I  was' 
interested  to  notice   that   Mr.   Fitch  makes   exactly  the   same 
complaint  in  his  report   of  the  West   Biding   in   1868.     It  is 
remarkable  that,  in   spite  of  all  the  developments  which   have' 
taken  place  in  education  since  that  date^  practically /lo  progress 
has  been  made  in  this  direction,  and  that  the  secondary  school- 
maHter  is  as  convinced  now  as  he  was  then  that  he  can  teach  by 
the  pure  light  of  nature^  and  that  teaching  is  the  one  profession 
for  which  no  special  training  is  required.     One  of  the  most  urgent' 
duties   of  a   body   trusted    with   the   control   of  the  secondary" 
education  of  the  country,  would  be  to  take  care  that  any  future 
secondary  schoolmasters  are  at  least  as  well  trained  for  their  work 
as  masters   in   elementary   schools.     I    fear    that   unless   some 
authority  from  above  insists  upon  this  being  done,  such  attempts 
as  Yorkshire  College  is  about  to  make  have  very  little  chance  of 
success.     So  prejudiced  are  secondary  schoolmasters   against  a 
proper  training  in  method,  that  I  can  only  suppose  that  they  fear 
that  if  once  they  were  properly  trained  for  their  profession,  there 
would  be  nothing  left  to  distinguish  them  from  the  teacher  in  an 
elementary  school. 

Yorkshire  College  is  assisting  in  the  improvement  of  Secondary 
Education  in  two  other  directions  apart  from  the  general  stimulus 
which  they  are  giving  to  education  by  their  extension  lectures 
throughout  the  country.  One  of  these  is  in  placing  members  of 
their  staff,  where  they  have  the  opportunity,  on  the  governing 
bodies  of  schools.  For  instance,  Principal  Bodington  is  one  of 
the  governors  of  the  Wheelwright  School  at  Dewsbury,  and  the 
headmaster  there  expressed  to  me  the  great  value  this  was  to  him, 
and  the  great  assistance  he  obtained  from  having  Principal 
Bodington  as  one  of  his  governors.  In  this  way  the  college  is 
brought  into  direct  relationship  with  the  work  of  the  secondary 
schools,  and  the  headmasters  of  these  schools  have  the  advantage 
of  having  among  their  governors  a  man  whose  interests  are  purely 
educational  as  apart  from  local  interests. 

The  other  direction  in  which  they  are  assisting  Secondary 
Education  is  by  the  examination  and  inspection  of  schools.  The 
examination  of  schools  is  conducted  under  the  schools  examination 
scheme  of  Victoria  University,  and  during  the  year  1892-93  the 
grammar  school  for  girls  at  Keighley,  the  Wheelwright  Schools  at 
Dewsbury,  and  the  Pocklington  Grammar  School  have  been 
examined.  Under  the  scheme  for  inspection  of  schools,  the 
Richmond  Qrammar  School,  the  Scoiton  Grammar  School,  and 
the  Stokesley  Grammar  School  were  also  inspected  by  members  of 
the  college  staff  in  the  year  1892-93. 

It  will  be  obvious  from  these  facts  that  not  many  schools  are. 
yet  taking  advantage  of  these  schemes  of  examination  and  in- 
spection. And  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  number  of  these  will 
increase  so  as  to  help  on  the  welding  together  of  the  whole 
cdncational  scheme  of  the  county.    Probably  a  body  which  had  t  ha 
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control  of  the  Secondary  Education  for  the  county  could  not  do 
better  than  include  the  staff  at  Yorkshire  College  in  their  scheme 
of  examination  and  inspection  of  the  secondi^  schools  of  the 
district,  as  in  this  way  the  schools  would  ^et  the  benefit  of  the 
experience  of  the  professorial  staff,  and  by  the  professors  and  the 
schoolmasters  getting  to  know  the  work  which  each  was  doing, 
and  the  educational  ideas  after  which  th^  were  striving,  the 
schools  and  the  college  would  be  brought  into  closer  sympathy, 
and  both  be  strengthened  by  the  contact. 

As  an  example  of  how  much  practical  good  may  be  done  to  a 
school  by  this  method  of  inspection^  I  may  take  the  case  of 
Glggleswick  Grammar  School.  [  have  already  mentioned  how 
they  seem  to  be  unaware  in  some  schools  of  the  work  which 
Professor  SmitheUs  has  been  doin^  for  the  improvement  of 
the  teaching  of  chemistry,  and  which  is  familiar  to  every- 
body who  is  interested  in  this  question.  This  ignorance  is 
common  ^o  most  of  the  grammar  schools,  though  it  was  diversified 
in  one  instance  by  that  little  knowledge  which  is  supposed  to  be 
a  dangerous  thing.  One  headmaster  assured  me  that  his  great 
objection  to  the  science  instruction  at  Yorkshire  College  was  that 
the  course  of  instruction  in  the  chemical  laboratories  was  so 
dreadfully  old-fashioned  and  out  of  date,  and  belonged  to  the 
period  before  the  science  and  art  departments  had  put  the  whole 
thing  on  a  proper  footing,  by  devising  their  scheme  of  examina- 
tions in  practical  chemistry  ;  to  return  to  Giggleswick,  I  was  at 
once  struck  by  the  perfection  of  their  course  of  instruction  in 
science,  and  found  on  asking  questions  that  at  any  rate  one  reason 
"why  they  were  so  much  in  advance  of  other  West  Kiding  schools, 
with  the  exception  of  Ackworth,  was,  that  the  schools  had  been 
inspected  by  Professor  Smithells,  and  they  had  carried  out  his 
suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  their  methods  of  teaching 
science.  The  headmaster  of  the  grammar  school  in  a  small  town 
or  country  place,  no  matter  how  able  he  may  be,  must  tend, 
in  course  of  time,  to  get  out  of  touch  with  new  educational 
developments,  and  must  find  the  criticism  and  suggestions  of  some- 
one who  is  a  thorough  master  of  his  subject,  and  who  coxnes 
to  inspect  his  school,  of  great  value,  and  the  staff  of  Yorkshire 
CoU^e  are  obviously  the  most  suitable  people  to  assist  in  doing 
this  for  their  own  county. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject,  the  courses  of  extension 
lectures  in  the  West  Riding  can  hardly  be  passed  over  without 
mention,  as  they  have  an  important  bearing  in  the  development 
of  education.  During  the  year  1892-93  11  courses  of  lectures 
were  delivered  in  the  West  Riding  with  an  average  aggregate 
attendance  of  1,218,  apart  from  the  courses  of  lectures  on  coal 
mining  apd  agriculture.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  all  thes^ 
lectures  are  on  scientific  or  applied  scientific  subjects,  thus 
illustrating  the  tendency  towards  science  in  these  districts.  VVe 
shall  find  the  influence  of  this  tendency  also  very  marked  when  we 
study  the  courses  of  instruction  given  in  the  secondary  schools. 

K  2 
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Yorkshire  College  has  the  advantage  of  fine  buildings  and 
a  capital  situation  on  high  ground,  with  the  residential  part  of 
Leeds  on  one  side,  and  the  working  and  manufacturing  part  of 
Leeds  on  the  other,  and  the  buildings  contain  fine  chemical 
laboratories,  a  first-rate  dyeing  department,  good  engineering 
laboratories,  and  moderate  accommodation  for  physics ;  there 
are  good  lecture  rooms,  and  fairly  sufficient  accommodation  for 
other  departments;  while  down  at  the  infirmary,  which  is  not 
very  far  off,  new  buildings  are  being  put  up  for  the  medical 
school,  and  college  has  just  added  to  its  other  buildings  a  fine  hall 
and  library.  It  has  an  efficient  staff  of  professors,  some  of  whom 
are  well-known  in  their  own  departments,  and,  if  still  under-staffed 
on  the  literary  and  philosophical  side,  it  is  well  supplied  with 
teachers  for  ecientific  and  technical  subjects.  In  the  case  of  the 
dyeing  laboratory,  the  college  has  achieved  a  European  repu- 
tation. No  doubt  the  growth  of  the  literary  and  philosophical  side 
of  the  work  of  the  college  will  be  slow,  but  at  the  same  time  it 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  keep  these  departments  alive  in 
a  district  whose  interests  are  so  purdy  practical  and  commercial 
The  figures  showing  from  what  districts  the  students  come  are  of 
especial  interest  as  showing  that  the  college  is  truly  a  Yorkshire 
coU^,  and  that,  while  obtaining  a  few  students  from  elsewhere, 
is  principally  supplying  the  needs  of  Yorkshire  itself.  The  number 
of  students  firom  Yorkshire,  excluding  Leeds,  out  of  the  400 
in  the  departments  of  science,  technology,  and  arts,  is  230,  while 
Leeds  supplies  another  103,  leaving  67  students  to  be  supplied  by 
the  rest  of  the  world.  This  phrase  *'  the  rest  of  the  world ''  is  not 
too  large  a  one,  as  we  find  that  while  other  counties  of  England 
supply  45  of  these,  America,  Australia,  Africa,  and  the  rest  of 
Europe  help  to  make  up  the  remainder,  while  it  is  gratifying  to 
notice  that  even  Germany,  which  is  supposed  to  be  so  much  our 
superior  in  the  departments  of  science  and  technology,  supplies  four, 
Miolarslups.         Besides  the  scholarships,  the  fellowships,  and  prize«>  which  the 

students  have  the  right  to  compete  for  as  members  of  Victoria 
University,  Yorkshire  College  has  also  got  some  scholarships  of 
its  own,  to  which  have  been  added  recently  scholarships  founded 
out  of  the  money  which  is  set  apaii;  for  technical  education, 
both  the  Leeds  City  Council,  and  the  West  Biding  County 
Council,  having  inptituted  scholarships  which  are  held  at  Yorkshire 
College.  The  West  Biding  County  Council  scholarships  will 
be  best  considered  when  we  come  to  examine  the  work  of  the 
county  council.  The  Leeds  City  Council  have  founded  one  day 
scholarship  which  is  an  entrance  scholarship,  of  50/.  a  year  for 
three  years,  besides  some  evening  class  exhibitions. 

Besides  these  there  are  the  following  entrance  scholarships : — 

The  Ackroyd,  and  Brown  entrance  scholarships. 

Three  of  these  are  offered  each  year,  of  the  value  of  40/.  a  year, 
tenal)le  for  two  years.  The  candidates  for  the  Ackroyd  scholar- 
ships are  examined  in  English,  mathematics,  and  science,  and  are 
expected  to  pursue  the  prescribed  course  of  study  either  in  the 
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departments  of  scieiice  or  technology.  The  candidates  for  the 
Brown  scholarships  are  examined  in  addition  in  French,  German 
or  Latin,  and  a  preference  is  given  to  candidates  who  intend  to 
enter  some  industry  or  to  engage  in  the  teaching  of  «cience. 
They  are  required  either  to  take  up.  a  course  of  study  prescribed 
for  the  college  associateship,  or  to  devote  themselTes  to  ^ome 
branch  of  pure  or  applied  sdence.  TIiuh,  these  scholarships  give 
the  students  a  dioice  of  sobjects,  thon^  preference  is  given  to 
science  and  technology. 

For  the  £lmsley  scholarship^  of  the  value  of  20/.  a  year,  tenable 
for  two  years^  the  examination  includes  Latin,  and  either  Greek, 
French,  or  German,  and  no  sdenoe,  and  the  student  is  left  free 
to  fdlow  a  coarse  of  study,  dtber  in  the  departments  of  sdence, 
technolo«ry,  or  aits. 

The  CraTen  sdidarship  is  of  the  annual  Talue  of  252.  and  is 
tenable  lor  two  years.  The  applicants  for  this  sdiolar^ip  must 
be  engineering  students,  and  the  examination  does  not  inehide 
either  languages  or  science. 

Passing  from  entrance  scholarships  to  those  vrtiich  can  be 
obtained  by  students  witiiin  the  oollq^e,  there  is  the  Cavendish 
scholarship,  of  the  value  of  50/.  for  one  year,  which  is  devoted  to 
students  engaged  in  research  and  natural  soence.  There  is  one 
Brown  scholarship  and  one  Ackroyd  scholar:*Yup,  each  of  40/.  a 
year,  tenable  for  two  years,  which  are  oflered  every  year,  in  which 
the  randidates  are  examined  in  not  less  than  two  or  more 
than  three  of  the  following  subjects,  viz. :  mathematies,  phyaoSy 
chemistry,  biology,  engineering,  coalmining,  and  dyeing. 

There  is  a  Salt  scholarship,  ci  the  value  of  20/.  a  year,  tenable 
for  two  years,  in  whidi  the  candidates  are  examined  in^  history 
and  in  two  languages,  of  which  one  must  be  Grreek  or  L^lin. 

There  U  a  Bainea  sdiolafship,  of  which  one  is  ^^^^_^i^ 
year  of  the  value  <rf*  20L  a  year,  tenable  for  two  years,  for  which 
the  students  wiU  be  examined  in  English,  mathematics,  L*im,  and 
either  Greek,  ¥rench,  or  German.  , 

Besides  these,  there  ne  the  Clothworken'  Cemp^J  »  •J^*" 
ships,  which  are  eonfined  to  students  in  the  textile  «id  dy«ng 

'^^iTSrU  noted  on  looking  though  the  ~°^ij»°-.^^ 
scholaisUps  thrt  e^A  ye.r  the  coD.**   offers  /« /*"J«f  " 

yeais,  mi^  SOL  e^e^r  three  y«^»\^  ^ach  of  the  ^rfne  of  15 
Clothworkeni'  and  d^  textile  «*<»*«™"P^',^  ;,<«  each  while 
guineas,  and  the  tw7d,eing  -hol^r^PJ  ^^  ^  ^if^'eiLr 
only  40/.  ie  d^oted  e«i.  year  to^^^^^^^"^  .„  .^..denU 
science,  technology,  or  "^.•"*±*~„eauJ  distribotioo  of  mooey 
in  the  arts  department     Tl*- ^^y^SUnt  condition*,  «  «»f 

-  iT^^:^'  -^-;^-a^  oC  ^^^i^^^a^r  w^ch  bad 
surely,  thnefore,  be  the  datj  <*   "^-^ 
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the  intereslB  of  education  as  a  whole  under  its  charge,  to  readjust 
this  very  unequal  distribution  of  money  by  adding  to  the  number 
of  scholarships  in  the  arts  department. 

The  Mechanics'  Institute  School,  Leeds. 

MeehanicB'  The  Leeds  Mechanics  Institute^  which  is  a  most  vigorous  institu- 

Scho^^eedi.   *^^°>  besides  carrying  on  an  art  school,  a  large  number  of  evening 

classes,  and  the  ordinary  popular  work  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute^ 
has  succeeded  in  founding  and  conducting  a  very  successful  boys' 
school;  and  a  girls'  school.  A  description  of  the  girls'  school  will 
be  found  in  Miss  Kennedy's  report :  the  boys'  school  must  be 
described  here. 

.  This  school  was  founded  50  years  ago^  and  was  originally  con- 
ducted in  some  of  the  rooms  belonging  to^the  Mechanics'  Institute 
itself)  but  now  a  separate  building  has  been  added  in  which  the 
school  is  carried  on^  the  entrance  to  which  faces  the  back  of  the 
higher  grade  school,  which  has  shortly  to  be  described.  The 
situation  of  the  building  is  fairly  suitable  for  the  class  of  boys  it 
attract?^  being  nearer  the  centre  of  the  town  than  the  grammar 
school  and  Yorkshire  College.  The  class-rooms  are  of  sufficient 
size,  and  fitted  w^ith  good  desks  and  a  fair  supply  of  apparatus. 
The  headmaster,  who  holds  a  London  University  degree,  is  a  young 
man  of  distinct  ability,  and  the  assistant  masters  are  of  the  type 
one  usually  finds  in  schools  of  this  kind^  many  of  them  having 
been  trained  as  elementary  schoolmasters,  and  having  completed 
or  partially  completed  their  course  of  study  for  the  London  B.  Sc.  or 
B.  A.,  the  very  common  qualification  being  the  London  intermediate 
examination  in  science.  The  fees  charged  amount  from  about 
3/.  35.  to  7L  108.  a  year,  and  the  school  appeals  to  the  poorer  middle 
class,  who  wish  their  boys  to  go  straight  into  business  or  some  branch 
of  manufacture  at  about  15  or  16  years  of  age.  In  social  position, 
the  boys,  speaking  generally,  belong  to  a  class  intermediate  between 
the  grammar  school  and  the  higher  grade  school.  The  course  of 
instruction  is  essentially  modem,  the  three  top  forms  forming 
an  organised  science  school  under  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment. The  school  has  no  endowment,  has  to  pay  rent  for  its 
buildings,  and  except  for  a  small  grant  of  80/.  from  the  Leeds 
technical  instruction  grant,  and  70/.  from  the  West  Riding  County 
Council,  it  has  no  source  of  income  except  fees  and  grants  from 
from  the  Science  and  Art  Department.  Consequently  the 
salaries  of  the  masters  are  not  on  a  very  magnificent  scale. 
The  headmaster  gets  350/.  a  year,  and  20  per  cent,  of  the  science 
and  art  grant  The  second  master  gets  180/,  a  year,  and  a  small 
per-centage  of  the  grant,  while  the  other  salaries  range  from  100/. 
to  IML  The  school  has  the  advantage  of.  having  a  very  good 
chemical  laboratory  at  its  command,  in  charge  of  an  instructor  of 
considerable  ability,  but  for  whom  the  day  school  alone  could 
hardly  afford  to  pay.  This  laboratory  is  largely  used  by  the 
evening  students  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  for  whom  the  same 
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mstructor  serves ;  the  explanatioa  of  this  being  that  the  Yorkshire 
CoU^e  chemical  laboratory  is  not  open  in  £e  evenings,  bo  thai 
this  is  the  only  laboratory  for  evening  students  in  the  town. 

The  boys  come  to  this  school  from  eight  years  of  age  up  to  12 
or  13,  about  half  eoming  from  small  private  preparatory  schools, 
and  the  other  half  from  elementary  schools.  There  are  25  free 
education  scholarships  which  are  mostly  taken  by  boys  in  the 
elementary  schools,  including  17  which  are  West  Riding  county 
council  scholarships. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  the  upper  part  of  the  school 
necessarily  consbts  very  largely  of  science,  the  first  year  of  the 
organised  science  school  taking  the  followmg  South  Kensington 
subjects :  elementary  physiography,  first  stage  of  elementary 
mathematics,  theoretical  and  practical  elementary  chemistry. 

The  boys  at  the  beginning  of  this  first  year  average  closely  on 
13  years  df  age,  and  about  50  per  cent,  are  sent  in  to  the  exami- 
nation ;  and  the  second  year  they  take  sound,  light,  and  heat, 
theoretical  and  practical  elementary  chemistry,  and  first  stage 
mathematics  as  before.  In  the  third  year  they  take  second  stage 
mathematics,  theoretical  and  practical  advanced  chemistry,  and 
theoretical  mechanics.  The  fourth  year  they  take  theoretical 
and  practical  advanced  chemistry,  third  stage  mathematics,  and 
advanced  mechanics.  Fifteen  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  these 
science  subjects,  leaving  11  hours  a  week  for  everything  eke, 
viz.,  English  granunar,  English  literature,  English  history  and 
geography,  and  French ;  while  of  the  three  following  subjects 
the  boy  may  choose  which  he  pleases,  viz.,  Latin,  German,  and 
shorthand.  Of  a  form  of  40  boys,  12  take  shorthand,  8  take 
German,  and  the  rest  take  Latin.  This  extraordinary  choice  of 
subjects,  in  which  a  mechanical  subject  like  shorthand  is  placed  on 
a  level  with  Latin  or  German,  as  if  it  had  an  equally  valuable  part 
to  play  in  a  scheme  of  education,  hardly  requires  comment,  as  it 
speaks  for  itself  as  to  the  extent  to  which  schools  of  this  kind  are 
apt  to  become  the  victims  of  the  practical  necessities  pressing 
on  the  boys  who  attend  them  to  the  destruction  of  educational 
ideals. 

The  school  is  not  content  to  work  only  for  South  Kensington, 
but  sends  up  boys  for  the  Oxford  local  examinations,  and  the 
examination  of  the  College  of  Precept- »rs,  their  final  standard 
being  the  Oxford  senior  locals,  London  Mairiculation,  and  the 
Victoria  University  preliminary  examination.  I  need  hardly 
say  that  no  boy  has  gone  on  direct  from  this  school  to  take  a 
scholarship  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  but  a  fair  number  go 
on  to  Yorkshire  College — two  or  three  going  with  scholarships, 
•and  four  or  five  without  schoiar^ips,  every  year.  The  boys 
leave  the  school  about  16  years  of  age.  The  classes  are  not 
larger  than  40,  which  is  about  the  customary  size  in  schools  of 
this  kind,  and  can  be  managed  efficiently  by  a  trained  teacher, 
though  I  doubt  such  large  numbers  being  advisable  for  the  teaching 
of  languages.    The  discipline  is  good,  and  the  school  gives  a  general 
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impression  of  briskness  and  efficiency,  and  is  a  very  favourable 
example  of  schools  of  this  type.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  practi- 
cally suffered  from  the  opening  of  the  higher  ^ade  school,  though 
It  has  very  slightly  diminished  in  numbers^  the  number  of  boys 
befoi*e  the  higher  grade  school  opened  being  320,  and  being  now 
297.  This  number  completely  fills  the  school^  which  was  pro- 
bably a  little  overcrowded  at  the  higher  figure.  The  school  is 
weak,  as  so  many  schools  of  this  kind  in  big  towns  are,  on  the 
side  of  physical  education^  having  no  gymnasium  or  proper  play- 
ground for  the  boys,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  suffer  so  much  as 
some  schools  depending  on  the  Science  and  Art  Department  for 
their  support  from  the  conditions  under  which  the  grant  is  made, 
English  and  languages  are  not  neglected,  and  the  boys  do  not 
seem  to  be  unduly  pressed  to  earn  grants  on  the  science  subjects, 
a  period  of  four  years  being  occupied  by  the  average  boy  in 
taking  his  advanced  certificates,  while  he  is  not  loaded  with  an 
undue  number  of  subjects.  The  instruction  in  science,  while 
good  of  its  kind,  is  necessarily  along  the  lines  best  suited 
ror  examinations,  and  has  not  felt  the  influence  of  the  recent 
developments  of  sound  methods  of  instruction  in  elementary  science. 
It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  fact  that  this  school  has  suffered 
so  little  from  the  competition  of  the  higher  grade  school.  The 
fees  are  higher,  the  position  is  the  same,  the  course  of  instruction 
is  praccicafly  the  same,  and  must  appeal  to  a  very  similar  class ; 
nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any  distinctive  peculiarity  to  mark  the 
one  school  from  the  other.  No  doubt  it  is  partly  due  to  its  being 
attached  to  a  great  organisation  like  the  Mechanics*  Institute,  the 
members  of  which  have  been  accustomed  to  use  their  own  schools 
for  40  years,  while  the  higher  fee  probably  does  mark  a  slight 
social  difference.  The  headmaster  also  attributes  it  to  his  giving 
more  attention  to  English  as  opposed  to  science  subjects,  than  is 
done  in  the  higher  grade  school ;  but  I  cioubt  if  he  is  correct  in 
his  opinion,  and  I  believe  it  can  only  be  accounted  for  in  one 
way,  and  that  is,  that  the  demand  for  second  grade  secondary 
schools,  giving  English  and  scientific  education  at  a  very  moderate 
fee,  is  so  rapidly  growing  that  the  supply  of  children  is  practically 
inexhaustible  in  the  large  towns.  I  have  purposely  avoided  dis- 
cussing, at  this  point,  the  effect  on  the  school  of  the  Science  and 
Art  grants,  and  the  educational  value  of  science  as  taught  under 
the  regulations  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  as  the  subject 
is  so  important  that  it  will  require  to  be  dealt  with  after  we  have 
considered  a  large  number  of  schools. 

The  art  teaching  is  conducted  for  the  school  in  the  art  depart- 
ment of  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  and  I  could  not  find  that  it 
differed  from  the  ordinary  te^hing  in  freehand  and  model  draw- 
ing, or  that  design  received  any  particular  attention.  I  have 
carefully  searched,  in  visiting  these  Yorkshire  schools,  for  any 
signs  of  life  and  originality  in  the  teaching  of  art,  and  will 
also  deal  with  this  important  subject  after  we  have  considered  a 
sufficient  number  of  schodls  in  detail.     There  was  one  indication. 
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however,  of  some  originality  in  this  particular  art  school,  which 
made  me  wish  I  had  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  evening 
classes.  I  noticed  some  large  specimens  of  French  wall-posters, 
which  were  very  striking  in  colour  and  design,  hanging  up 
on  the  wall ;  but  here,  as  in  moat  other  schools  in  the  West 
Riding,  the  discovery  has  not  yet  been  made  that  in  quite  young 
children  there  lies  an  innate  capacity  for  design,  and  an  apprecia- 
tion of  form  and  colour,  which  gets  no  opportunity  of  showing 
itself  under  the  ordinary  routine  system  of  teaching  drawing,  but 
which  may  easily  be  fostered  by  proper  methods  of  instruction. 

The  Girls   High  School 

This  school,  which  is  under  the  Girls'  High  School  Company,  '^'^^f^JP^  ^^ 
and  which  I  shall  leave  to  be  described  in  detail  by  Miss  Kennedy,  ■*'"^ 
is  a  very  good  example  of  one  of  the  schools  of  this  company. 

The  buildings  are  fairly  good,  there  is  a  large  garden  for  playing 
at  the  back,  the  teachers  are  efficient  and  well  trained,  and  are 
most  of  them  from  the  universities,  and  the  headmistress  is  a 
distinctly  able  woman.  The  fees  are  4/.,  5i,  and  6Z.  a  term.  The 
headmistress  informed  me  that  she  had  about  150  girls,  which  is 
about  as  large  a  number  as  the  school  has  ever  had,  though  she 
thinks  that  the  school  would  be  larger  now  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  development  of  the  higher  grade  school.  She  finds  that  girls 
come  to  her  from  8  up  to  16  years  of  age,  and  that  some  will  stay 
up  to  19  or  20.  She  suffers  somewhat  from  girls  coming  to  her 
for  a  year,  under  the  old  superstition  of  sending  a  girl  to  be 
*'  finished. '  The  greater  age  of  {girls  at  leaving  than  of  boys  in 
schools  of  the  same  class,  is  common  throughout  the  Riding,  and 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  boys  have  to  go  to  work. 

She  told  me  that  there  were  a  large  number  of  small  private 
schools  for  girls,  but  she  could  only  recommend  one  as  being  dis- 
tinctly good,  and  she  complained  that  the  teaching  in  the  higher 
grade  schools  was  very  mechanical.  For  instance,  she  would  find 
each  ^rl  would  give  the  same  example  of  a  grammatical  definition. 
This  is  doubtless  due  to  the  large  classes  customary  in  the 
elementary  and  even  in  the  higher  grade  schools,  and  is  a  fault 
from  which  these  girls'  high  schools  are  free,  the  classes  being  in 
most  cases  small. 

Considerable  attention  is  paid  in  this  school  to  the  physical 
development  of  the  girls,  partly  by  means  of  an  elaborate  and 
scientific  system  of  drill  and  partly  by  outdoor  games.  In  fact, 
it  is  a  good  example  of  the  modern  type  of  girls'  school,  which  in 
many  ways  is  already  in  advance  of  boys'  secondary  schools  in 
its  educational  methods  and  ideas. 

As  it  is,  however,  not  my  part  to  describe  the  girls*  schools,  I 
shall  confine  myself  to  a  few  words,  while  reserving  to  myself  the 
privilege  of  describing  in  more  detail  the  girls'  high  school  at 
Sheffield,  as  a  most  perfect^  but  still  as  a  typical,  example  of 
what  is  now  being  done  in  the  Secondary  Education  of  girls. 
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There  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  any  proof  in  the  case  of  this 
school  of  serious  overlapping  on  the  part  of  the  higher  grade 
school,  as  the  school  has  not  gone  down  in  numbers,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  besides  the  higher  grade  school  we  have  the 
girls'  school  at  the  Mechanics*  Institute,  and  the  girls'  school 
at  the  Church  Middle  Class  School.  Girls  are  sent  on  from  this 
school  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  but  very  few  so  on  to  Yorkshire 
College  as  the  impression  seems  to  be  that  the  students  there 
are  somewhat  rough.  I  have  found  in  this  and  other  schools  for 
girls,  no  desire  to  encourage  the  introduction  of  girls  from 
elementary  schools  by  means  of  scholarships,  the  headmistresses  in 
most  cases  being  evidently  unwilling  that  such  scholarships  should 
be  created. 

This  is  the  very  reverse  of  the  position  taken  by  the  headmasters 
of  boys'  secondary  schools,  who  feel  that  their  future  existence 
depends  largely  on  taking  advantage  of  any  system  which  has  been, 
or  may  be,  developed  for  passing  on  boys  of  ability,  from  whatever 
class,  into  the  secondary  schools.  The  class  feeling,  which  does 
not  seem  to  affect  the  boys'  schools,  is  very  strong  in  the  girls' 
schools,  and  the  same  parents,  who  are  quite  willing  to  allow  their 
boys  to  mix  with  boys  from  all  classes,  are  not  willing  to  do  so  in 
the  case  of  their  girls.  This  is  a  serious  question  to  which  I 
shall  have  to  refer  again,  and  which  will  involve  the  organisers  of 
Secondary  Education  in  great  difficulties,  as,  in  trying  to  throw 
open  girls'  schools  to  one  class  of  the  community,  they  may  merely 
empty  them  of  another  class,  and  the  result  may  be  an  enormous 
increase  of  private  schools  for  girls,  whose  only  excuse  for  exist- 
ence would  be  a  claim  to  greater  gentility. 

« 

The  Church  Middle  Class  School,  Leeds, 

* 

Chnxch  Middle      This  institution  consists  of  both  a  boys'  school  and  a  girls'  school. 

Class  School.     J  ^}xbM  leave  the  description  of  the  girls'  school  to  Miss  Kennedy, 

and  confine  myself  to  the  boys'  school.  The  building  is  situated 
between  Woodhouse  Moor  and  the  centre  of  tlie  town,  and  is  not 
very  far  from  the  Mechanics'  Institute.  It  is  a  fairly  good 
building  with  a  sufficient  playground,  and  the  class  rooms  are 
sufficiently  large,  but  the  fittings  are  old  and  poor  and  the  building 
is  in  want  of  thorough  cleaning  and  renovating.  This  is  distinctly 
a  Church  school,  havii^  for  governors  the  Vicar  of  Leeds,  the 
Rev.  Canon  Wood  for  Honorary  Treasurer,  and  the  Rev.  Manley 
Power  for  Honorary  Secretary,  while  daily  religious  instruction  is* 
given  by  the  clergy  of  the  parish  church,  and  the  teachers. 

This  religious  instruction  includes  the  prayei'-book,  but  at  the 
same  time  exemption  from  any  part  of  it  may  be  claimed  for  the 
children  by  the  parents,  though  I  do  not  find  that  this  is  done. 
The  school  was  originally  a  development  from  a  National  School 
at  Kirkgate,  which  apparently  developed  into  a  higher  grade 
school  and  led  to  the  present  building  being  put  up  and  a  secon- 
dary school  being  started.    The  school  is,  of  course,  a  proprietary 
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fichool^  but  the  governors  have  no  idea  of  obtaining  any  profit 
Unfortunately  there  is  still  a  heavy  mortgage  on  the  present 
buildings  which  must  seriously  cripple  the  school.  At  one  time 
this  school  was  the  leading  middle  class  school  in  Leeds,  and  12 
years  ago  there  were  over  350  pupils,  but  now  there  are  not  more 
than  110.  As  the  development  of  the  higher  grade  school  has 
been  given  as  the  reason  of  this  by  some,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
see  how  fisur  this  opinion  is  correct,  and  how  far  the  falling  off  in  the 
numbers  of  the  school  can  be«accounted  for  in  other  ways. 

The  fees  charged  are  2  guineas  per  term  in  the  upper  school, 
1/.  15^.  Od.  in  the  middle  school,  and  IZ.  Ss.  Od,  in  the  lower 
school,  with  7s.  per  term  extra  for  Latin,  and  Is.  per  term 
extra  for  drilL 

The  upper  school  is  supposed  to  be  divided  into  two  sections, 
called,  respectively,  classical  and  modem  and  commercial,  but  I 
could  not  find  that  these  two  sections  had  much  existence  in 
practice.  The  classical  is  supposed  to  include  Latin  in  place  of 
Oerman,  but  otherwise  does  not  seem  to  differ  from  the  modern 
and  commercial,  so  that  the  school  is  in  reality  a  second  grade 
modern  and  commercial  middle  class  school.  The  class  of  boys 
who  attend  are  sons  of  small  shopkeepers,  commercial  travellers, 
«nd  a  few  professional  men,  very  few  of  the  parents  having  such  an 
income  as  to  place  the  school  above  the  necessity  of  obtaining 
Science  and  Art  grants.  The  ages  of  the  boys  at  entrance  varies 
from  8  to  13,  the  largest  number  entering  the  school  being 
between  the  ages  of  10  and  13,  and  about  half  of  them  being  from 
private  preparatory  schools.  The  boys  leave  at  from  15  to  16 
years  of  age,  and  at  present  there  is  no  German  taught,  and  Latin 
is  only  taught  as  an  extra. 

There  are  16  scholarships  of  5/.  per  annum  for  boys  in  the  parish 
church  choir,  and  10  of  5/.  per  annum  for  boys  from  elementary 
schools  who  have  passed  the  Fifth  Standard.  Six  of  these  scholar- 
ships were  offered  during  this  last  year,  but  only  23  boys  applied, 
of  whom  7  were  from  board  schools  and  16  from  voluntary  schools. 
The  scholarships  were  awarded  to  2  board  school  and  4  voluntary 
school  boys.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  case  of  this  competi- 
tion the  boys  from  the  Church  schools  were  in  a  large  majority, 
and  it  seemed  to  me  of  interest  to  find  out  how  far  the  Church 
elementary  schools  were  supporting  this  school  by  sending  on 
their  boys  to  it.  I  therefore  asked  the  boys  of  the  third  and 
fourth  forms  from  what  schools  they  had  come.  The  number  of 
boys  present  was  34,  and  of  these  23  had  been  at  elementary 
schools.  On  asking  how  many  of  these  23  came  from  Church 
schools  1  found  the  number  to  be  13,  of  which  number  6  were 
holding  choir  scholarships,  so  that  the  contribution  of  the  Church 
schools  of  Leeds  to  the  third  and  fourth  forms,  which  are  the 
forms  which  would  be  filled  by  boys  from  elementary  schools, 
consisted^  apart  from  the  choir  scholars,  of  7  boys.  ITiis  seems 
to  me  a  remarkable  fact,  as  one  would  have  expected  to  have 
found  the  Church  elementary  schools  strongly  supporting  this 
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institution,  and  rising  it  as  a  kind  of  higher  grade  school  for  their 
own  boys.  It  is  diflEicult  to  see,  if  it  is  not  supported  by  the 
Church  Educational  Organisation,  what  special  claim  it  can  make 
upon  others  for  support.  I  have  already  stated  that  the  boys 
leave  the  school  at  from  15  to  16  years  of  age.  The  following 
statement  of  the  ages  of  the  boys  in  the  sixth  form  will  make  this 
clearer : — 

1 6  years  of  age      -  -  -       1  boy. 

Over  16  years  of  age  -  -       2  boys. 

Over  14    „         „  -  -     10  hoys. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  condition  of  this  school,  with 
justice  to  those  at  present  in  charge^  without  saying  a  few  words 
about  its  history.  At  one  time,  as  I  have  dready  said,  this 
school  occupied  a  very  important  place  in  Leeds,  but  for  some 
years  it  has  gradually  fallen  more  and  more  into  the  background, 
while  other  educational  institutions  have  been  developing.  This 
seems  to  have  been  partly  due  to  the  committee  of  management 
practically  ceasing  to  exist,  so  that  the  school  was  no  longer  kept 
m  touch  with  the  life  of  the  town  and  the  educational  movements 
of  the  time  through  a  strong  and  representative  body  of  governors, 
and  partly  due  to  the  indifference  of  the  headmaster  who  has 
recently  resigned,  and  who  lived  six  miles  cut  of  Leeds,  where  he 
had  some  property  to  which  he  devoted  a  good  deal  of  his  time. 
In  past  years  this  school  used  to  send  a  considerable  number  of 
boys  on  to  Yorkshire  College,  but  of  late  years  very  few.  In 
past  years  the  school  did  remarkably  well  in  the  Science  and 
Art  Examinations,  of  late  it  has  not  done  so.  In  past  years 
the  boys  from  this  school  used  to  carry  off  the  Yorkshire 
College  Scholarships,  of  late  years  they  have  not  done  so.  In 
past  years  boys  were  sent  in  for  Cambridge  Locals  and  for  the 
examinations  for  the  College  of  Preceptors ;  of  late  years  none 
have  been  sent  in  to  the  local  examinations,  and  very  few  to  the 
examinations  for  the  College  of  Preceptors.  Though  the  school 
claims  to  be  a  modem  and  science  school,  the  boys  of  late  years 
have  done  little  more  than  first  sta^e  mathematics  and  the 
elementary  stage  in  chemistry  and  physiology.  It  is  surely 
unnecessary,  with  such  a  history  as  this,  to  blame  the  establishment 
of  any  other  schools  for  the  falling  off  in  numbers  which  has  taken 
place.  The  school  has  now  been,  for  the  last  few  months,  under 
the  management  of  a  youn^  and  energetic  headmaster,  and  with 
a  reorganised  committee  of  management ;  and  it  is  only  fair  to 
him  to  explain  that  anything  more  I  may  have  to  say  in 
criticism  of  the  teaching  of  the  school,  is  not  meant  in  criticism  of 
him,  as  he  has  not  been  long  enough  in  office  to  reorganise  the 
work  throughout.  He  has  already  done  a  great  deal  to 
revive  the  school,  and  is  sending  in  his  boys,  next  Christmas, 
for  the  local  examinations,  and  is  himself  completely  scep- 
tical as  to  the  growth  of  the  higher  grade  school  being 
responsible  for  his  empty  benches.     Already  the  numbers  show 
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iDdications  of  increasing  under  the  new  management  of  the 
school.  With  these  remarks  of  explanation  I  shall  proceed  to 
criticise  the  chemistry  teaching,  which  is  merely  typical  of  the 
teaching  in  many  other  schools. 

In  the  first  place  the  science  teaching  labours  under  the  dis- 
advantage of  having  very  badly  equipped  premises.  The  fittings 
in  the  lecture  room  are  very  poor  and  incomplete^  and  there  is  very 
little  apparatus  and  no  propec  place  to  store  it.  The  chemical 
laboratory  is  in  a  small  and  ill-ventilated  room^  over-crowded^ 
with  very  little  apparatus,  and  no  balance,  and  melancholy  i  ows 
of  odd  bottles  on  the  shelves.  It  is  nominally  fitted  for  24  pupils, 
and  contains  bench-room  for  this  number,  but  should  not  really 
contain  bench-room  for  more  than  10.  While  much  may  he 
done  by  a  clever  teacher  with  little  in  the  way  of  luxurious 
laboratories^  and  many  a  laboratory  in  which  the  greatest 
discoveries  have  been  made  would  be  regarded  by  an  elementary 
school-master  as  quite  unfit  for  teaching  the  elements  of  the 
science,  yet  from  a  merely  commercial  point  of  view,  a  school 
which  Jays  itself  out  for  instruction  in  science  can  hardly  compete 
with  other  schools  on  the  same  lines  unless  well  equipped  for  the 
purpose;  and  large  and  well-lighted  laboratories,  with  good 
fittings  and  complete  and  orderly  arrangements  are  not  with- 
out their  effect  on  the  pupils,  and  enormously  facilitate  the  work 
of  the  teacher,  while  good  ventilation  is  essential,  if  the  boys  are 
not  to  suffer  in  physical  condition. 

It  is  impossible,  with  this  laboratory,  to  keep  up  proper 
discipline,  or  with  the  apparatus  at  the  command  of  the  teacher, 
to  do  anything  but  elementary  qualitative  analysis,  so  that  the 
boys  can  neither  be  put  through  a  proper  experimental  course, 
nor  do  work  of  a  more  advanced  character ;  and  as  it  has  been 
customary  only  to  give  practical  chemistry  to  one-third  of  the 
boys  a  large  number  did  not  even  get  this  small  modicum  of 
practice  in  the  science.  The  teaching  of  the  chemistry  seems 
to  have  been  as  imperfect  as  the  equipment,  and  illustrates  the 
remarkable  way  in  which  many  teachers  will  still  persist  in 
regarding  science  as  something  which  can  be  learned  like  names 
and  dates  out  of  a  book,  and  as  having  no  connexion  with  the 
realities  of  the  external  world.  On  examining  the  boys'  note- 
books, I  found  that  the  first  lesson  had  consisted  principally  of 
the  definition  of  the  meaning  of  atom  and  molecule,  so  that  the 
boys  had  begun  by  having  to  learn  up  the  final  results  and 
abstract  conceptions  of  the  science  before  they  had  had  the 
slightest  opportunity  of  acquainting  themselves  with  the  experi- 
mental facts  which  tihese  abstract  conceptions  had  been  devised  to 
explain.  I  need  hardly  say  that  ^hey  were  quite  unintelligible 
and  meaningless  to  the  boys.  They  had  also  been  introduced,  at 
the  very  beginning  of  their  work,  to  chemical  equations,  but  had, 
as  might  be  expected,  entirely  failed  to  grasp  the  meaning  of 
these  symbols.  I  was  interested  to  notice  that  they  had  been 
engaged  in  calculations  involving  litres  of  gases  and  I  therefore 
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asked  if  any  of  them  had  ever  seen  a  litre  measure,  or  had  any 
sort  of  conception  of  how  much  volume  a  litre  represented.  I 
found  they  had  not  the  faintest  idea  of  the  size  of  a  litre,  and  had 
never  seen  a  litre  measure,  although  they  were  accustomed  to  use 
litres  in  their  calculation!?.  As  I  found  the  word  *'  synthesis"  on 
almost  the  first  page  of  their  note-books^  I  inquired  what  the 
meaning  of  the  word  might  be,  and  received  an  answer  from  one 
boy  which  showed  considerable  intelligence.  He  had  noticed 
that  the  explosion  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  together  to  form  water 
was  called  the  synthesis  of  water,  and  had,  there£9re,  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  synthesis  meant  an  explosion.  I  need  hardly 
say,  that,  as  is  customary  in  schools,  they  were  under  the  impres* 
sion  that  the  symbol  H  meant  hydrogen,  and  that  the  symbol  O 
meant  oxygen,  and  did  not  associate  with  it  its  real  meaning  as 
representing  the  atomic  weight  of  a  substance.  After  a  barren 
course  of  theoretical  science  of  this  nature,  and  an  equally  barren 
course  of  elementary  qualitative  analysis  in  the  laboratory,  they 
had  been  allowed  at  the  end  'of  the  year,  as  a  special  treat,  to  do 
their  first  piece  of  legitimate  scientific  work  by  preparing  hydrogen. 
This  I  found  had  immensely  impressed  them,  and  with  the  curious 
instinct  which  enables  children  to  separate  the  true  from  the  false 
in  teaching,  they  had  a  more  vivid  recollection  of  this  one  piece  of 
experimental  scientific  work  than  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the 
text  book  cramming  which  had  gone  before.  Unfortunately,  the 
above  description  is  not  peculiar  to  this  school,  and  wherever  in 
the  course  of  this  report  I  state  that  the  science  teaching  is  of 
the  ordinary  kind,  it  is  this  kind  that  I  mean. 

A  nice  little  workshop  has  lately  been  fitted  up  with  the  help 
of  a  grant  from  the  county  council,  and  manual  instruction  is  now 
made  part  of  the  school  course.  Unfortunately  this  workshop 
is  not  used  to  the  best  advantage,  the  course  of  instruction  i^ 
not  well  graded,  the  tools  are  blunt  and  out  of  order,  the  wood- 
work is  very  bad,  and  the  drawings  from  which  the  boys  work 
very  untidy.  The  instructor  is  the  same  as  the  instructor  at  the 
grammar  school.  I  have  already  referred  to  the  manual  work 
at  that  establishment  with  greater  brevity  but  with  equal  emphasis. 
The  art  teaching  of  the  school  is  entrusted  to  the  class  teachers^ 
and  is  of  the  usual  mechanical  and  uninspiring  kind.  The  school 
18  provided  with  a  gymnasium  which  is  very  poorly  equipped. 
The  teachers  at  the  school  consist  of  the  headmaster,  the  second 
master,  and  two  assistants.  The  headmaster  has  been  quite 
recently  appointed,  and  the  second  master  is  leaving.  Of  the 
two  assistant  masters,  one  has  a  London  B.A.,  the  other  holds  no 
degree.  It  is,  I  think,  sufiiciently  obvious  from  the  description 
I  have  given,  that  if  this  school  is  to  regain  its  position  in  Leeds, 
the  headmaster  will  have  to  reform  the  teaching  both  in  science, 
in  art,  and  in  manual  instruction,  and  the  committee  of  the  school 
will  have  to  spend  a  considerable  sum  of  money  in  proper 
equipments.  We  may,  therefore,  safely  say  that  the  present  low 
numbers  in  the  school  are  not  to  be  entirely  accounted  for  by 
the  development  of  the  higher  grade  school. 
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The  Leeds  Higher  Grade  School, 

This  school  is  the  most  Interesting  in  Leeds  in  many  ways,  repre-  L«eds  HulMr 
Renting  as  It  does  the  entering  of  a  new  power  into  the  eKisting  C^^•d•  S^ooL 
system  of  Secondary  Education.  It  is  situated  in  the  same  part 
of  Leeds  as  the  other  secondary  schools,  in  an  enormous  block  of 
building  which,  while  laying  no  claims  to  architectural  beauty,  has 
an  attraction  of  its  own,  owing  to  its  conopleteness  and  efficiency 
for  the  work  for  which  it  is  intended.  The  building  is  divided 
into  two  halves^  the  one  for  boys  and  the  other  for  girls,  with  a 
central  double  staircase  which  opens  into  long  corridors  separated 
from  the  class-rooms  by  glass  partitions.  These  corridors  are 
lined  with  white  bricks  and  are  lofty,  bright,  and  airy,  and  have 
cases  in  them  containing  apparatus,  geological  specimens,  many 
of  them  collected  by  the  children  themselves,  and  other  articles 
of  value  for  illustrating  the  different  snbjects  taught.  The  class- 
rooms which  open  from  these  corridors  are  large  and  airy,  well- 
lighted,  clean,  and  bright,  and  are  perfectly  equipped. 

Many  of  the  secondary  schools,   while  displaying  some  archi- 
tectural pretentions  on   the  outside,   are  vastly  inferior  to   the 
modem  elementary  schools  inside  in  cleanliness,  brightness,  light, 
and  air,   while  they  are  so  arranged  that   the   headmaster  has 
the  maximum  of  difficulty  in  supervising  the  school.     This  school 
is  a  direct  contrast  to  these  buildings.     The  headmaster's  room 
is  situated  in  the  centre  of    the  building,  and  in  moving  along 
the  corridors  he  can  glance  into  the  class-rooms  on  either  side  so 
that  no  teacher  can  have  an  unruly  class,  or  fall  into  the  mistake 
of  too  much  laxness,  or  too  much  severity   without  the  head- 
master's knowledge.     Everything  in  the  school  is  directly  under 
his  eye,  and  he    can  exercise  real   supervision    over  the   work 
and   discipline    for   which  he    is    personally   responsible.     The 
brightness    and    cheerfulness   of    the    school-rooms    is    another 
matter  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  it  must  add  to  the  pleasure 
of   the   children  in   their   work    and   lighten   the   task    of    the 
teachers.     The  ventilation  of  the  rooms  is  provided  for  by  a  large 
fan  driven  by  a  gas  engine,  so  that  the  close  atmosphere  which 
one   associates    with    so   many   class-rooms,   and   which    is   so 
depressing  mentally  and   physically,  is  unknown   to   the   Le^ds 
Higher   Grade    School.       Nearly  every   room    has    a    certain 
character  of    its  own,  owing  to  the  drawings  and  diagrams  of 
the  children,  which  are  placed  up  on  the  walla,  and  which  vary 
according    to    the  interests  of    the   master  who  has  charge  of 
that  room.   In  one  place  they  may  be  little  drawings  and  paintings 
of  flowers,    and   in   another  prettily  executed    maps,   diagrams 
of   scientific   apparatus,  or   geological  sections,   all   assisting   in 
^minishing   the    monotony  of    the  work,  and   stimulating    the 
children  to  the  production,  in  their  leisure  time,  of  work  requiring 
accuracy  and  neatness.     The  school  has  two  playgrounds,  the  one 
for  boys  situated  at  the  back  of  the  building,  and  the  other  for 
girls  on  the  roof.     There  is  a  fine  chemical  lecture-room,  with 
seats  rising  one  above  another  and  perfectly  equipped,  and  a  ]arge 
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and  well-appointed  chemical  laboratory  with  an  accommodation  for 
120  etudentei.  The  reason  for  this  immense  size  is  the  necessity 
of  examining  large  numbers  at  a  time  for  the  Science  and  Art 
Department^  only  a  portion  of  this  room  being  used  for  class-work. 
There  is  also  a  small  physical  laboratory,  and  the  chemical 
laboratory  is  ventilated  by  a  separate  fan,  so  as  to  ensure  its 
being  fresh  and  free  from  bad  odours.  It  is  situated  in  a  large 
and  lofty  room  with  plenty  of  space  between  the  benches,  and  is 
well  designed  for  teaching  purposes.  Across  the  boys'  play* 
ground  there  is  a  large  workshop  very  well  fitted  up  for  manual 
instruction,  and  in  the  main  building  there  is  a  very  large  gymna- 
sium,  lofty  and  airy,  and  beautifully  appointed  with  everything  that 
can  be  required  for  ordinary  gymnastic  instruction.  Everything 
in  this  building  is  so  perfectly  arranged,  and  so  clean  and  bright, 
that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  wander  through  it  from  class-room  to  class- 
room. The  number  of  children  under  instruction  is  about  2,200, 
of  whom  about  1,200  are  either  in  or  above  the  Seventh  Standard. 

There  are  60  free  entrance  scholarships  offered  each  year,  and 
there  are  62  West  Riding  free  scholars  at  the  school.  There  are 
also  30 182.  scholarships  in  the  school  from  the  City  Technical  Insti- 
tute grant,  20  Bray  scholarships  of  9/.  first  year,  12/.  second  year, 
15{. tnird  year,the  exact  analysiswill  be  found  in  the  appendix.  The 
school  can  be  considered  as  consisting  of  two  parts,  the  elementary 
school  and  the  secondary  school.  The  secondary  school  beginning 
at  the  end  of  Standard  VI.  The  children  throughout  the  school 
pay  a  fee  of  ninepence  a  week,  so  that  the  lower  part  of  the  school 
is  entirely  fee-paying  ;  but  the  upper  part  of  the  school  contains 
a  large  number  of  free  scholars  holding  either  board  school 
scholarships,  or  West  Riding  scholarships,  or  town  council 
scholarships.  The  larger  number  of  children  enter  the  school  in 
Standards  V.,  VI.,  and  VII.  The  upper  part  of  the  school  is  an 
organised  science  school  under  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 
The  boys  in  the  Seventh  Standard  devote  most  of  their  time  to 
English  subjects,  while  doing  sojne  chemistry  and  physiography 
and  Euclid.  After  having  passed  the  Seventh  Standard  they  then 
begin  the  work  of  the  organised  science  school  with  a  certain 
amount  of  preliminary  knowledge  of  science. 

Dr.  Forsyth,  the  headmaster,  is  very  much  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  not  beginning  the  science  work  seriously  until  the 
Seventh  Standard  has  been  passed,  so  as  to  ground  the  boys  as 
thoroughly  as  possible  in  English,  French  is  selected  as  the  language 
for  the  upper  school  and  is  taught  throughout.  Of  course,  the  larger 
number  of  boys,  who  leave  the  school  comparatively  young,  go  to 
work,  but  the  school  new  contains  16  boys  above  17  years  of  age 
although  it  is  only  five  vears  old.  Of  these  top  boys,  three  have 
obtained  Yorkshire  College  scholarships,  two  of  the  value  of  40/. 
and  one  of  the  value  of  20/.  a  year,  seven  have  passed  the  London 
Matriculation  Examination,  and  three  the  Victoria  preliminary. 
Of  these  16  boys,  all  except  four  are  going  on  ultimately  to 
Yorkshire  College,  and  Mr.  Forsyth  expects,  in  a  short  lime,  to 
send  20  beys  every  year  direct  from  the  higher  grade  school  to 
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Yorkshire  College.  It  is  therefore  obvious  from  these  results 
that  the  Leeds  Higher  Grade  School  can  clahn  to  be  a  modem 
secood  grade  secondary  school,  as  it  is  keeping  boys  till  they  are 
quite  as  old  as  those  in  the  ordinnry  grammar  schools  in  the 
West  Riding,  is  passing  them  through  the  same  examinations,  is 
carrying  off  in  competition  with  them  the  same  scholarships,  and 
is  sending  them  direct  to  Yorkshire  College. 

Latin  of  course  is  taught  in  the  school,  as  it  is  necessary  for 
aome  of  these  examinations,,  but  it  w  taken  only  by  certain  boys  and 
is  not  universal  throughout  the  upper  school.  The  masters  are 
all  men  who  have  been  trained  as  elementary  schoolmaaters,  and 
who  have  obtained,  or  are  on  the  way  to  obtain^  university  degrees. 

Under  the  headmaster  there  are  at  present  among  the  assistant 
masters,  one  London  B.A.,  one  London  M.A.,  one  London 
B.Sc.>  one  Glasgow  M.A.,  and  five  who  have  passed  the  inter- 
mediate science  examination  of  London  Universi^.  Dr.  Forsyth's 
method  is  to  get  young  men  who  are  ambitious  as  his  assistant 
masters,  for  though  the  salanes  paid  are  not  large,  he  has  been  able 
to  place  his  assistant  masters  as  headmasters  in  other  higher  grade 
schools,  so  that  an  assistant  mastership  at  the  Leeds  Higher  Grade 
School  has  considerable  attractions.  A  young  man  entering 
there  comes  to  improve  himself  both  as  a  teacher  and  as  a  learner, 
and  if  he  is  not  prepared  to  do  both,  he  will  not  suit  Dr.  Forsyth. 
With  the  complete  system  of  organisation  in  the  school.  Dr. 
Forsyth  is  able  to  devote  a  good  deal  of  time  to  teaching  his 
masters  how  to  teach,  and  he  is  one  of  those  men  who  can  inspire 
others,  so  that  his  staff  are  keen  and  hardworking,  and*  the 
influence  of  the  headmaster  is  a  living  force  throughout  the 
school  There  are  to  be  Pound  among  the  assistant  masters  at 
this  and  other  higher  grade  schools  a  new  typs  of  teacher,  young, 
brilliant,  and  enthusiastic,  students  of  the  best  methods  of  teaching, 
with  an  ardent  belief  in  their  profession,  and  devoting  their  spare 
hours  to  their  own  education — a  type  which,  though  suffering  from 
the  absence  of  culture  which  belongs  to  the  older  universities,  yet 
replaces  this  by  such  complete  knowledge  of  their  work,  and 
enthusiasm  for  their  subject,  that  they  bid  fair  to  take  the  scholastic 
world  by  storm  and  to  sweep  out  of  the  profession  the  man 
who  has  taken  a  degree  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  who 
takes  to  teaching  with  no  special  aptitude  or  training,  either 
because  he  can  find  nothing  better  to  do,  or  with  a  view  to 
preferment  in  the  Church. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  most  perfect  discipline 
re^s  throughout  the  school,  that  the  classes  all  impress  one  aft 
bright,  alert,  and  intelligent,  and  that  everywhere  one  sees 
examples  of  the  perfection  of  method  in  teaching. 

The  school,  however,  is  suffering  from  two  grave  defects,  both 
of  which  are  an  inheritance  from  bad  traditions,  and  are  likely 
soon  to  disappear.  In  the  first  plac?,  the  school  having  been 
organised  by  the  school  board,  has  necessarily  suffered  from 
the  traditioQS  of  elementary  schools  as  to  the  size  of  classes, 
and  we  consequently  find   that  the  classes  are  much  too  large, 
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sometimes  numbering  as  many  as  60  children^  and  though  the 
trained  teacher  can  do  a  great  deal  to  overcome  this  deFect, 
and  though  the  custom  of  grammar  schools  in  this  respect  errs 
on  the  other  side  of  having  the  classes  too  small^  jet,  large 
classes  are  objectionable,  and  in  all  cases  tend  to  make  the 
teaching  mechanical^  especially  in  the  subject  of  languages. 
The  other  serious  defect  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  school 
is  depending  for  its  income  very  largely  on  the  grants  it  earns 
from  the  Science  and  Art  Department.  The  result  of  this  is, 
in  the  lirst  place,  to  give  an  undue  bias  to  science  as  opposed 
to  other  subjects  on  which  grants  can  be  earned;  in  the 
second  place,  to  require  the  children  to  store  up  an  undue 
amount  of  information  upon  scientific  subjects  which  they 
are  too  young  to  digest  and  which  are  necessary  if  grants 
are  to  be  earned.  This  evil  is,  however,  reduced  to  a  minimum 
at  the  higher  grade  school,  a  boy  taking  four  years  to  obtain 
his  advanced  certificates,  while  there  are  many  schools  in 
which  he  is  expected  to  obtain  them  in  two.  Then  the  courses 
of  instruction  in  science  have  no  organic  connexion  one  with 
another,  and  have  been  devised  with  a  view  to  evening-class  work, 
and  are  not  at  all  adapted  to  forming  part  of  a  general  scheme  of 
education.  And  since  the  grants  are  made  on  the  results  of 
examination  papers  and  not  on  ins])ection,  the  school  is  exposed  to 
all  the  evils  from  which  the  elementary  education  of  the  country, 
after  a  long  period  of  agitation,  has  escaped,  and  the  proper  use  of 
laboratories  for  training;  in  experimental  science  is  almost  impos- 
sible. These  evils  of  the  present  system  of  supporting  organised 
science  schools  must  be  discussed  at  greater  length,  but  are  of 
importance  to  mention  here  as  they  peculiarly  affect  a  school  of 
this  character. 

I  heard  a  lesson  being  given  on  ^^  potential "  to  the  older  boys, 
which  was  admirably  done,  and  I  also  heard  a  lecture  on  die 
elements  of  chemistry  which  was  very  fair  and  well  illustrated, 
though  not  an  example  of  the  very  best  lecturing  to  boys 
on  this  subject.  I  think  we  may  say  that  while  Dr.  Forsyth 
has  made  the  beat  of  a  bad  system,  he  is  working  under  a 
bad  system,  and  consequently  he  has  been  able  to  do  little 
to  raise  the  science  teaching  out  of  the  ordinary  routine,  and 
put  it  on  lines  educationally  sound.  Similarly,  while  the  art 
teaching  is  thorough  and  efficient,  and  adapted  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  Department,  there  is  here  little  mdication  of  the 
development  of  any  originality  in  colour,  form,  or  design  ;  in  fact, 
we  may  fay  that  while  the  higher  grade  school  at  Leeds  is  a 
marvel  of  complete  organisation,  sound  discipline,  and  sound 
teaching,  yet  both  in  science  and  art  it  has  been  unable  to  take 
advantage  of  the  latest  methods  of  teaching  these  subjects,  and 
will  be  unable  to  do  so  until  its  bonds  are  loosened,  and  this  great 
giant  is  set  free  from  the  system  of  payment  on  the  results  of 
paper  examination.  In  conclusion,  it  is  impossible  to  convey  in 
a  report  the  impression  which  this  school  makes  upon  one  of 
efficiency,  energy,  and  vitality,  and  I  think  no  one  who  has  spent 
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some  time  inside  it  can  £ul  to  realise  that  we  are  here  in  the 
presence  of  a  new  educational  force  which  has  already  developed  to  a 
vigorous  and  lusty  youth  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  may 
be  the  limit  of  its  growth,  or  how  soon,  to  quote  Ihr.  Forsyth 
himself,  <«  the  organisation  which  was  originally  devised  for  the 
**  elementary  education  of  the  country,  passing  with  great  strides 
*'  across  the  reahns  of  Secondary  education,  may  soon  be 
"  battering  at  the  doors  of  the  ancient  universities  themselvea" 

That  this  higher  grade  school  represents  a  new  educational 
movement  from  below,  and  a  demand  from  new  dasses  of  the 
population  for  Secondary  Education,  which  has  sprung  up  in  a 
few  years,  is  easily  shown  by  the  actual  numbers  attending  the 
school ;  for  even  if  we  credit  the  higher  grade  school  with  the 
100  boys  wbich  the  grammar  school  has  tost,  and  with  the  200 
boys  which  the  Church  middle  class  school  has  lost,  we  still  have 
left  close  upon  1,000  boys  who  are  in  the  higher  grade  school, 
and  who  formerly  were  receiving  secondary  instruction.  With 
the  description  of  this  school,  we  have  completed  our  survey 
of  the  institutions  in  TiCeds  devoted  to  higher  education,  as  there 
are  no  private  secondary  schools  for  boys  in  the  city,  though  there 
are  two  in  the  suburbs,  Springfield  Moimt  High  School  (40  boys) 
and  Headingley  Weslevan  College  (41  boys). 

If  we  look  at  these  institutions  as  a  whole,  we  must  be  struck 
at  once  with  their  complete  independence  one  from  another,  and 
the  absence  of  any  organised  schema  At  the  top  we  have 
Yorkshire  College,  which  is  being  supported  to  a  certain  extent 
by  the  higher  griule  school  and  by  the  Mechanics'  Institute  School, 
but  in  so  Far  as  the  graounar  school  is  concerned,  is  receiving 
very  little  support,  and  is  actually  competing  to  some  extent  with 
the  higher  forms  of  that  school,  while  even  the  higher  grade  school 
itself  is  almost  subjected  to  tlfe  same  competition.  I  was  amused 
to  find  that  two  boys>  who  were  in  their  second  year  in  the  upper 
division  of  the  higher  grade  school,  had  competed,  without  per- 
mission, for  the  county  council  Bcholarships  to  Yorkshire  College, 
the  examinations  for  which  are  practically  in  the  control  of  the 
professors.  These  two  boys,  I  was  given  to  understand,  very 
nearly  succeeded  in  carrying  off  a  couple  of  30/.  scholarships,  in 
which  case  they  would  have  been  eligible  to  enter  at  Yorkshire 
College.  Perhaps  no  other  example  could  show  more  vividly  the 
complete  want  of  any  organisation  between  the  different  institu- 
tions for  higher  education.  As  we  have  already  stated,  Yorkshire 
College  has  100  students  coming  to  it  from  Leeds  alone  in  the 
day  classes.  Of  these  I  found  that  7  had  been  at  the  grammar 
school,  16  had  been  at  the  higher  grade  school,  13  had  been  at 
the  Mechanics'  Institute  School,  4  had  been  at  the  Church  middle 
class  school,  so  that  by  far  the  larger  number  had  not  been  at  any 
rec^enised  secondary  schools  in  the  town. 

Then,  these  schools  are  all  not  only  not  related  to  Yorkshire 
College,  but  are  completely  independent  of  each  other,  and  there 
is  no  provision  for  enabling  one  school  to  assist  another  or  to 
pass  boys  from  one  school  to  another.     The  town  is  apparently 
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sufficiently  •  proFid^d  with  secondary  schools,  and  the  grammars 
school  eon  easily  do  all  tliat  in  required  for  boys  wha  wish  to 
obtain  scholarshTps  at  the  older  universities,  but  there  is  no  recog*" 
nised  method  for  passing  on  to  the  grammar  school  from  the  other 
secondary  schools  those  boys  who  show  any  special  aptitude  for 
classics,  nor  is  there  any  recognised  system  for  drawing  from  the* 
elementary  schools  and  passing  into  the  school  best  suited  tO' 
them  those  boys  who  wish  to  continue  their  education.  Each 
school  is  competing  with  the  other,  with  its  own  systeo^  of 
scholarships,  to  obtam  the  pick  of  the  elementary  schools,,  so.  that' 
there  may  be  too  large  a  number  competing  for  the  scholarships; 
at  one  school,  while  too  few  are  competing  for  the  scholarships  at: 
another,  and  there  is  no  attempt  to  sift  out  the  boys  according  to» 
the  type  of  school  which  would  suit  them  best,  so  that  we  may 
have  boys  in  the  higher  grade  school  who  ought  to  be  in  the 
grammar  school,  boys  studying  classics,  whose  real  bent  is  science, 
and  the  whole  thing  is  left  to  chance.  Consequently  it  is  impos- 
sible to  reflect  on  the  position,  in  relation  to  each  odier,  of  theses 
various  institutions,  without  realising  vividly  what  a  complete 
absence  of  organisation  there  is. 

In  discussing  the  question  of  how  best  a  central  body  should  be 
constituted  for  carrying  out  the  organisation  which  all  admit  to  be 
necessary,  I  have  found  a  fair  agreement  on  certain  points.  In 
the  first  place  it  seems  to  be  unanimously  felt  that  a  town  of  the* 
size  and  importance  of  Leeds  must  control  its  own  sys^jm  of 
Secondary  Education ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  that  whatever 
body  may  be  constituted,  it  is  quite  essential  that  the  school 
board,  and  Yorkshire  College,  should  be  represented  on  it. 
In  this  view  I  quite  agree,  as  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  work 
the  school  board  has  done  in  building  up  the  higher  grade  school,, 
or  not  to  recognise  the  rapidly  Jrowing  importance  of  this 
institution.  It  would  be  particularly  dangerous  to  jdeld  to  the- 
wishes  of  those  responsible  for  the  older  secondary  schools,  and  to 
attempt  to  curb  in  any  way  the  free  growth  of  the  higher  grade- 
school  ;  in  fact,  not  only  would  it  endanger  the  success  of  an 
attempt  to  organise  Secondary  Education  in  Leeds,  but  it  would, 
probably  wreck  it,  as  the  public  feeling  behind  the  higher  grade 
school  is  80  strong,  that  an  attempt  to  check  its  development  or. 
limit  its  usefulness  to  large  masses  of  the  population  could  only 
end  in  disaster.  At  the-  same  time  it  is  also  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  the  grammar  school  should  be  put  on  a  more 
popular  footing,  and  should  be  brought  into  the  general  stream  of 
the  educational  movement.  If  this  was  successfully  done,  if  the 
constitution  of  its  governing  body  was  reformed,  its  curriculum 
modified,  and  more  energy  and  life  put  into  its  teaching  stajBT,  it 
seems  to  be  a  general  opinion  that  it  might  yet  have  within  its 
doors  300  or  even  500  boys  without  in  the  slightest  way  afiTecting* 
the  higher  grade  school ;  and  it  must  remain,  through  its  traditions 
and  through  its  scholarships,  the  institution  in  Leeds  into  which 
all  boys  should  be  drawn  whose  ultimate  career  would  take  themt. 
to  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  .  . 
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Th<^  is,  then,  plenty  of  work,  ;imoh  of  it  of  a  uifficult  a»d 
•delicate   naluri^,  to   be   done  in  the  organisation   of  Secondary 
JEIducation  in  the  town  of  I^eeds,  ^nd  it  is  matter  of  urgency  that 
.the  work  be  taken  in  hand. 

Sheffield. 

It  is  impossible  to  understand  procerly  the  educational  facilities  SheiMd. 
in  Sheffield  without  knowing  something  of  the  geography  of  the 
town.  On  entering  ShefiBeld  from  the  railway  station,  we  find 
ourselves  in  a  valley  crowded  with  steel  works,  and  with  their 
-surrounding  population.  We  are  in  the  centre  of  the  working 
portion  pf  Sheffield,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  large  population  of 
artisans.  We  must  climb  up  hill  for  about  three  miles  to  reach 
the  residential  part  of  Sheffield.  We  then  find  ourselves  in  the 
suburb  of  Broomhill,  planted  high  above  the  smoke  and  dirt,  with 
the  moorland  country  beginning  just  behind  it^  and  beautifully 
green  with  trees  and  gardens.  I  know  of  no  manufacturing  town 
ivhere  the  contrast  between  the  dwelling-places  of  the  rich  aud 
poor  are  so  strongly  marked,  or  the  separation  between  them  so 
complete.  Doubtless,  closely  connected  with  this  geographical 
arrangement  is  the  fact  that  Sheffield,  the  Sheffield  oi  the  valley, 
is  unsurpassed  for  smoke,  dirt,  shabby  buildings,  and  squalor,  by 
any  other  manu&cturing  town  that  I  have  seen.  Not  only  has 
Broomhill  monopolised  all  cleanliness,  fresh  air,  and  sunshine,  but 
it  has  also  monopolised  all  the  secondary  schools  of  any  import- 
ance except  the  higher  grade  school.  The  secondary  srhools  in 
Broomhill  are  the  Sheffield  Koyal  Grammar  School,  the  Wesley 
OoUege,  the  Girls'  High  School,  and  one  or  two  private  sc^hools, 
A  little  further  down  the  hill  we  come  to  the  Firth  College, 
further  into  the  valley  we  come  to  a  large  private  day  school  kept 
by  Mr.  Newall,  and  the  technical  coUege,  which  has  a  small  day 
school  within  it^  walls;  and  then  still  further  down  towards  the 
valley  we  come  to  the  Sheffield  Higher  Grade  School. 

Sheffield  Grammar  School 

I  shall  begin  with  the  Sheffield  Grammar  School,  which  at  pre-  Sheffield 
«ent  occupies  a  building  which  formerly  belonged  to  a  proprietary  ^^™?*" 
school  when  the  grammar  school  was  still  in  the  centre  of  the  town. 

The  building  is  small,  but  fairly  well  adapted  for  a  small 
grammar  school,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  large  playground.  There 
is  a  nice  science  lecture-room,  and  a  small  but  neat  physical  labo- 
ratory^ and  also  a  small,  but  well  fitted  up,  chemical  laboratory, 
with  accommodation  for  24  boys.  There  is  also  a  room  fitted  up 
for  manual  instruction,  and  for  drawing  (which  is  very  well  di)ne), 
and  in  which  the  boys  are  taught  Slojd.  The  specimens  that  I 
saw  of  their  work  seemed  quite  satisfactory.  All  this  h  's  been 
done  by  means  of  a  grant  of  600/r  from  the  town  council,  and 
paid  oat  of  the  Technical  Instruction  Grant.  The  number  of 
boys  at  the  school  is  IdS,  but  there  is  sufficient  room  in  the 
iK^hool  for  200.  There  is  evidently  a  very  great  difficulty  in 
•persuading  the  boys  to  stay  beyond  15  to  16  years  of  age,  the 
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sixth  form  sometimes  sinking  as  low  as  three.  A  few  boys  on 
leaving  here  go  to  Firth  College,  and  occasionally  go  on  to  Oxford 
or  Cambridge.  The  upper  part  of  the  school  is  divided  into  two 
divisions,  classical  and  modern,  the  classical  side  taking  Latin  and 
Greek  or  German,  and  the  modem  side  taking  German  in  place 
of  Latin.  There  is  a  fair  amount  of  drawing,  manual  work,  and 
science,  done  throughout  the  school,  the  boys  entering  for  the 
usual  South  Kensington  examinntiond  in  theoretical  and  practical 
chemistry,  and  sound,  light,  and  heat,  and  physiography.  Unfor- 
tunately the  physics  laboratory  is  only  made  use  of  for  special  boys 
at  the  top  of  the  school,  so  that  the  school  does  not  take  advan- 
tage of  the  existence  of  the  physics  laboratory  as  it  miffht  do,  to 
put  all  the  boys  through  a  course  of  elementary  practicid  physios. 
The  other  examinations,  taken  by  the  whole  school,  are  the 
Cambridge  junior  locals  in  the  top  forms  of  the  school. 

The  fees  are  4/.  to  4/.  lOs.  a  term,  and  the  school  has  seven 
entrance  scholarships  limited  to  boys  in  the  elementary  schools, 
which  offer  free  education  ;  also  eight  scholarships  within  the 
school  which  offier  a  remission  of  half  the  fees.  There  is  also 
one  leaving  scholarship  known  as  The  Town  Trust  scholarship, 
giyen  every  year,  of  the  value  of  60i  a  year  for  three  years.  The 
headmaster  complains  of  the  competition  of  the  new  technical 
school  which  is  held  in  the  Technical  College,  and  also  states  that 
the  best  boys  from  the  elementary  schools  do  not  compete  for  the 
entrance  scholarships,  preferring  to  go  to  the  higher  grade  school, 
but  he  does  not  seem  to  think  that  the  higlier  grade  school 
directly  competes  with  him. 

The  school  is  under  a  reformed  scheme,  having  the  different  insti- 
tutions in  the  town  represented  on  the  body  of  governors,  and  the 
masters  are  university  men,  several  of  whom  have  taken  honours. 

On  the  whole  the  school  makes  a  disappointing  impression.  If 
it  was  a  grammar  school  in  a  town  of  40,000  inhabitants,  it  would 
be  a  very  satisfactory  little  school,  but  one  expects  to  find  in  a 
town  of  the  size  of  Sheffield  a  grammar  school  containing  more 
than  150  boys,  in  mut^h  larger  and  finer  premises,  keeping  the 
boys  to  a  greater  age,  and  sending  mor6  on  to  the  universities. 
There  seems  to  be  an  impression  in  the  town  that  the  teaching 
is  wanting  in  yigour,  and  the  impression  made  upon  me  by  one 
or  two  classes  that  I  saw  at  work  was  that  while  the  discipline 
seemed  fair,  there  was  a  want  of  briskness  and  brightness  in  the 
teaching ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  headmaster  has  shown  a 
capacity  to  adapt  himself  to  modern  conditions  in  organising  the 
science  laboratories  and  manual  classes,  and  probably  the  real 
secret  is  that  the  school  is  wanting  in  endowment.  A  public 
subscription  had  to  be  raised  in  order  ti»  obtain  the  presen 
buildings,  which  could  not  at  the  best  accommodate  more  than 
200  boys,  with  the  additional  class-rooms  that  have  been  built. 
Then  die  school  is  most  poorly  provided  with  scholarships,  so 
that,  on  the  whole,  I  should  be  disposed  to  say  that  the  head- 
master IS  doing  the  best  he  can  under  the  circumstances,  and  that 
one  of  the  requirements  of  Sheffield  is  sufficient  endowment  to 
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enable  it  to  haye  a.  first-rate  grammar  school  worthy  of  the  size 
and  importance  of  the  town. 

The  position  of  affairs  here  seems  to  be  the  opposite  of  that  in 
Leeds,  where  the  endowment  is  large,  but  the  goyernment  of  the 
school  is  not  on  a  popular  basis.  There  must  be  qaite  a  sufficient 
population  of  well-to-do  people  in  Sheffield  to  support  a  grammar 
school  of  three  or  four  hundred  boys  without  difficulty.  There 
are  no  West  Biding  County  Council  scholars  at  this  school. 

The  GirU  High  Schod. 

Though  it  does  not  come  within  my  department  to  describe  the  Girls'  Wi/lk 
secondary  schools  for  ffirls,  yet  I  feel  that  I  cannot  leaye  Sheffield  S^^^^ 
without  saying  somethmg  of  the  Girls'  High  School,  which  may  be 
taken  as  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  the  modem  secondary  scnool 
for  girls.  The  school  is  situated  in  a  fine  building,  surrounded  by 
charming  grounds,  with  tennis  courts  and  other  arrangements  for 
the  physical  recreation  of  the  girls.  The  building  inside  combines 
two  features  which  are  most  rare  in  schools.  It  is  perfectly 
efficient  as  a  school  building,  and  yet  there  is  no  stittness  or 
formality  about  it,  and  while  eyery  class-room  is  different  from  the 
next,  yet  every  class-room  has  a  charm  of  its  own.  I  could  not  help 
contrasting  it  with  the  Leeds  Higher  Grade  School,  which,  though 
perfectly  plain  and  ugly,  yet  from  its  yery  perfect  adaptation,  has 
a  certain  fitness  and  beauty,  while  in  this  building  the  architect 
has  not  neglected  the  claims  of  art  while  fulfilling  the  practical 
requirements  of  a  schooL  There  are  340  girls  and  children  in  the 
school,  there  being  a  lai^e  Kindergarten  class  at  the  bottom,  and 
the  girls  stay  to  18  or  19,  taking  the  London  matriculation  and 
the  joint  board  examinations  at  the  top  of  the  school.  From 
seven  .o  eight  girls  are  sent  on  every  year  to  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge. Very  few  go  on  from  here  to  Firth  College,  but  at  the 
same  time  excellent  use  is  made  of  the  existence  of  Firth  College, 
the  teachers  of  the  school  attending  lectures  there,  which  they 
have  found  very  useful,  while  girls  who  are  staying  on  at  the 
school  to  study  for  the  London  intermediate  science  examination 
go  to  Firth  College  for  practical  work.  There  is  a  very  small 
laboratory  in  the  school,  but  though  of  a  very  poor  kind,  some 
of  the  girls  seem  to  manage  to  do  a  little  practical  botany, 
practical  chemistry,  and  work  with  the  microscope.  It  is  evident 
that  the  existence  of  a  Kindergarten  class,  and  the  training  of 
teachers  for  that  purpose,  has  had  an  important  influence  on  the 
educational  methods  pursued  throughout. 

One  is  at  once  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  women  who  are 
teaching  in  a  school  of  this  kind  are  genuine  students  of  their  pro- 
fession, and  have  a  mastery  of  educational  methods  which  is  rare 
in  secondary  schools  for  boys.  The  rooms^  besides  being  in  them- 
selves well  proportioned,  are  prettily  designed,  and  are  ornamented 
with  ffOod  reproductions  of  fiimous  pictures  and  other  works^of 
art.  No  room  was  without  its  adornment  of  flowers,  so  that  the 
girls  are  always  being  subjected  to  the  refining  and  cultivating 
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influences  that  these  things  bring.  The  result  of  this  shows 
itself  in  the  art  classes  of  the  school,  where,  instead  of  finding  the 
usually  mistaken  reproductions  of  hideous  models^  or  more  hi<Ieous 
freehand  drawing,  I  found  delightful  examples  of  design,  both  in 
form  and  colour,  many  of  them  original,  and  starting  from  very 
simple  arrangements  and  patterns  in  the  Kindergarten  classes,  I 
felt  that  here  art  was  a  living  reality. 

Music,  too,  is  made  use  of  far  more  lai^ely  than  in  boys'  schools. 
I  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  present  when  most  of  the  girls  were 
grouped  round  the  large  central  hall  in  preparation  for  some  kind 
of  exhibition  day,  and  were  practising  choruses.  Between  the 
choruses,  the  Kindergarten  children  were  going  through  various 
Kindergarten  exercises  in  the  centre  of  the  hall,  and  it  was 
interesting  to  notice  how  keenly  interested  the  older  girls  were  in 
watching  the  performances  of  the  little  ones,  and  I  began  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  Mrs.  Woodhouse's  suggestion  that  all 
girls  should  go  through  a  Kindergarten  training  before  leaving 
school,  to  fit  them  better  for  their  duties  as  mothers. 

Why  should  not  the  boys  schools  imitate  the  girls  schools  in 
some  of  these  things?  The  innate  capacity  which  exists  in 
most  children  for  the  appreciation  of  what  is  beautiful  receives  no 
encouragement  in  the  boys'  schools.  The  class-rooms  are  bare 
and  ugly ;  no  works  of  art  adorn  the  rooms ;  a  flower  is  never 
seen  upon  a  master's  desk.  In  the  manufacturing  districts 
where  the  appalling  ugliness  weighs  like  lead  upon  the  soul,  surely 
it  is  he  duty  of  those  responsible  for  education  to  waken  and 
encourage  the  artistic  sense  in  the  children,  so  that  a  future 
generation  may  be  inspired  to  re-create  our  manufacturing  towns. 
And  while  I  do  not  pretend  that  an  appreciation  of  art  is  necessarily 
connected  with  a  high  standard  of  morality,  yet  it  is  only  too 
painfully  obvious  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  poorer  districts  of  a 
town  like  Sheffield,  denied  from  the  earliest  years  the  opportunity 
of  responding  to  the  more  delicate  and  spiritual  appeals  to  the  senses, 
must  be  driven  inevitably  to  the  coarsest  and  most  brutal  forms 
of  sensuality  for  excitement.  It  is  to  the  girls'  schools,  like  the 
high  school  for  girls  in  Sheffield,  that  we  are  compelled  alone  to 
look  for  any  appreciation  of  beauty  and  of  art. 

Wesley  College. 

Wesley  This   institution,  which   is   now  doing  pretty  weU,  has  gone 

Sheffifld.  through  some  considerable  changes  in  the  course  of  its  history. 

Associated  with  the  distinguished  name  of  Dr.  Dallinger,  it  was 
at  one  time  a  boarding  school  for  boys  belonging  to  the  Wesleyan 
connexion,  who  came  here  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Gradually, 
however,  the  source  of  supply  from  which  the  boys  were  drawn 
seems  to  have  changed,  and  after  passing  through  a  period  of 
depression,  it  now  is  doing  fairly  well  as  a  day  school  supplying 
local  wants,  with  a  comparatively  small  number  of  boarders  but 
though  now  rising  in  number,  it  has  not  reached  the  position  that 
it  held   in  the  past.    In  1884,  the  school  accommodated   136 
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IxMirdeisand  134  day  boys,  now  it  has  48  boardeis  and  84  day 
boys.  Thifl  diminution  of  strength  is  largely  to  be  accounted  for 
by  iatemal  difficulties  and  changes,  of  wnich,  probably,  the  loss 
of  Dr.  Dallinger  was  the  most  serious ;  but  it  is  also  probably 
another  indication  of  what  I  have  noticed  elsewhere  in  the  Biding, 
namely,  that  the  time  for  day  schools  associated  with  a  particular 
•religious  denomination  has  past,  and  that  parents,  who  send  their 
boys  to  secondary  schools,  are  more  anxious  tiiiat  the  general 
education  should  be  good,  than  that  the  religious  teaching  should 
*be  on  the  lines  of  any  particular  denomination.  The  school  is 
situated  in  large  buddings  of  an  imposing  character,  built  in  the 
classical  style  and  well  designed  for  the  time  in  which  they  were 
buUt,  though  impressing  one  now  as  dark  and  gloomy  inside. 
The  dormitories  for  the  boarders  are  good,  and  the  class-rooms  are 
large  and  fairly  suitable.  The  present  headmaster,  who  has  been 
there  for  two  years,  is  evidently  an  able  and  energetic  man,  and 
is  succeeding  in  working  up  the  school.  The  boys  enter  as 
young  as  seven,  and  can  stay  to  19,  but  most  leave  at  16,  and 
there  are  only  six  boys  in  the  sixth  form.  The  fifth  form  boys 
are  sent  in  for  the  Oxford  Locals,  or  for  the  London  Matriculation. 
Practically  the  whole  form  is  sent  in,  and  of  28  boys  sent  in  last 
year  27  passed. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  school,  some  boys  are  sent  in  for  the 
science  examinations  of  the  South  Kensington  Department,  the 
school  being  divided  to  a  certain  extent  into  a  modern  and  a 
classical  side,  the  alternative  to  Latin  being  practical  chemistry. 
The  larger  number  of  the  boys  take  Latin  and  German,  while 
eight  or  nine  boys  take  Greek,  and  an  occasional  boy  is  sent  on  to  the 
universities.  This  school  has  not  developed  strength  on  the  science 
«ide,  the  fifth  form  boys  doing  only  three  and  a  half  hours  of  science 
per  week,  except  the  few  who  take  practical  chemistry  instead  of 
Latin,  and  who  do  one  hour  of  practical  chemistry  a  day.  The 
science  teaching  seems  to  be  of  the  ordinai*y  kind,  and  practical 
chemistry  to  mean  the  ordinary  qualitative  analysis.  The  fourth 
form  are  sent  in  for  the  second  class  College  of  Preceptors  Exami* 
nation.  The  school  is  fed  with  boys  from  private  preparatory 
schools  of  which  one,  Summerfield  House,  is  reported  as  being 
very  good  by  the  headmaster.  There  are  no  boys  firom 
elementary  schools  except  those  who  take  the  two  free  education 
exhibitions  which  are  offered  every  year.  There  are  no  West 
mding  county  council  scholars,  and  the  boys  do  not  seem  to  go 
from  here  to  Firth  College,  though  a  certain  number  go  to  the 
technical  school.  The  master  does  not  complain  of  the  competition 
of  the  technical  school,  nor  does  he  seem  to  think  that  the  boys  leave 
him  too  young  for  the  technical  school,  as  they  leave  him  for  that 
school  at  16 ;  so  that  he  does  not  agree  with  the  headmaster  of 
the  grammar  school  in  regarding  the  technical  school  as  a  serious 
competitor.  The  school  is  governed  by  a  council  consisting  of  the 
local  superintendent  of  the  Wesleyan  connexion  in  the  district, 
and  the  Wesleyan  Conference  appoints  the  headmaster.  The. 
school  was  remarkable  in  one  particular,  that  besides  a  headmaster  it 
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had  a  governor  who  was  chaplain,  and  who  seems  to  haye  been  a 
superior  authority  to  the  headmaster  himeelF.  This  was  the 
position  that  used  to  be  held  by  Dr.  Dallinger,  but  this  system 
seems  to  have  been  found  unworkable^  as  might  have  been  expected, 
and  the  headmaster  is  now  supreme  and  acts  as  chaplain  of  the 
school. 

The  fees  are  five  guineas,  four  guineas,  and  three  guineas  a 
term,  in  the  different  departments  of  the  school.  The  school 
seems  good  in  tone,  the  relations  between  the  headmaster  and  the 
boys  are  satisfactory,  and  athletics  are  well  attended  to.  It  is  a 
thoroughly  sound  and  good  second  grade  secondary  school. 

With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  small  private  schools,  which 
I  had  not  sufficient  time  to  visit,  I  have  exlmusted  the  secondary 
schools  in  Bromhill,  and  will  next  describe  the  secondary  schools 
down  in  the  town.  These  are  the  junior  department  of  the 
Technical  College  and  the  Higher  Grade  School 

The  Technical  School,  Sheffield, 

Teehnical  The   Sheffield  Technical   College   occupies  the  old  grammar 

I^^M.  school  buildings,.     Behind  these  t]here  has  been  erected  a  large 

building  containing  metallurgical  and  engineering  laboratories, 
with  rooms  for  mechanical  drawing,  while  the  small  yard  between 
the  old  grammar  school  and  the  new  building  is  occupied  by  a 
complete  plant  for  making  steel  The  college  is  both  an  evening 
and  a  day  school,  and  the  day  school  is  divided  into  two  depart- 
ments consisting  of  a  junior  day  department  and  a  senior  day 
department.  The  senior  day  department  is  divided  into  two 
branches,  the  one  including  mechanical,  electrical,  and  mining 
en^neering,  and  the  other  the  metallurgy  of  iron  and  steel  These 
departments,  which  are  purely  technical,  hardly  come  under  the 
present  inquiry,  though  I  may  say,  in  passing,  that  they  impressed 
me  as  being  thoroughly  efficient.  The  advanced  departments 
do  not  confine  themselves  merely  to  teaching :  its  professors  are 
carrying  out  some  valuable  researches  into  the  constitution  of  steel, 
and  the  students  themselves  are  getting  the  benefit  of  these 
researches,  the  new  regions  of  knowledge  opened  out  being 
at  once  made  part  of  uieir  practical  training.  The  technical 
school  seems  to  be  thoroughly  worthy  of  its  position  as  the  central 
institute  of  a  town  which  is  itself  the  centre  of  the  steel  industry 
of  the  country. 

We  have  here  to  deal,  however,  with  the  junior  school,  which 
is  intended  for  boys,  and  is  supposed  to  lead  up  to  the  senior 
school.  The  accommodation  for  the  junior  school  is  far  from 
satisfactory.  In  the  old  grammar  school  buildings  there  are  two 
rooms  which  are  used  for  this  purpose.  One  of  them  is  fitted  up 
as  an  ordinary  lecture-room,  with  seats  rising  one  above  another, 
and  a  narrow  desk  running  roimd  in  front  of  each  row  of  seats 
for  the  students  to  take  notes  upon.  The  other  room  is  half 
a  chemical  laboratory  and  half  a  lecture-room,  constructed  on 
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the  same  plan  as  the  one  last-mentioned,  while  in  the  ne^ 
buildings  there  is  one  small  class-room  which  is  also  deroted  to  the 
day  school.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  neither  of  the  two  rooms 
in  the  grammar  school  building  is  suitable  for  class  teaching, 
tbough  they  might  do  for  lecturing  purposes,  so  that  there 
is  yirtually  only  one  small  class-room  wnich  is  at  all  suitable  for 
school  work.  There  is  no  playground  and  no  gymnasimn.  The 
headmaster  of  the  school  is  ex][>ected,  besides  managing  the 
school,  to  take  charge  of  the  whole  of  the  chemistry  teaching  in 
the  evening  classes,  so  that  it  can  only  be  a  portion  of  his 
energies  which  are  devoted  to  the  work  of  the  school.  The 
other  masters  also  teach  in  the  evening  classes.  The  school  is 
an  organised  science  school,  and  practically  the  whole  time  of  the 
boys  ia  devoted  to  science ;  45  minutes  a  week  being  given  to 
English  subjects,  and  one  and  a  half  hours  a  week  to  French ; 
The  education  given  is,  accordingly,  of  a  very  one-sided  character, 
quite  imfit  for  boys  who  are  so  young.  The  boys  enter  the  school 
at  ages  varying  from  12  to  15,  and  stay  for  two  vears.  They 
are  then  passed  on  into  the  senior  school.  The  school  contains 
77  boys,  and  is  taught  by  a  senior  master  and  two  assistants, 
who  were  formerly  elementary  schoolmasters.  The  chemistry 
teaching,  though  the  school  is  specialising  on  science,  seems  to 
be  of  a  very  conmionplace  character.  The  laboratory  is  poorly 
equipped,  and  is  merely  arranged  for  the  usual  qualificative 
analysis :  it  does  not  even  contain  a  balance.  The  manual  in- 
struction seems  better.  The  boys  use  the  woodwork  shop  which 
is  required  for  the  evening  classes,  and  is  well  fitted  for  its 
purpose,  and  they  are  taught  by  the  pattern-maker,  under  one  of 
the  masters  who  has  made  a  study  of  manual  instruction. 

The  junior  school  does  not  seem  to  fulfil  its  function  of  feeding 
the  senior  school  to  any  great  extent,  only  from  six  to  ten  boys 
coming  on  to  the  senior  school  each  year,  of  whom  three  or  four 
are  scholarship  holders.  On  the  other  hand,  the  professors  claim 
ihat  tbey  find  these  boys  more  suitable  for  the  senior  work  than 
boys  who  have  been  at  an  ordinary  school  which  does  not 
specialise  on  science.  The  principal  of  the  technical  college, 
who  is  also  a  professor  of  engineering,  evidently  feels  tbat  the 
present  curriculum  of  the  school  is  far  from  saticfactory.  Ap- 
parently the  school  was  started  at  a  time  when  the  senior 
technical  school  was  not  flourishing,  and  the  committee  of  the 
technical  college  do  not  seem  to  have  realised  the  responsibilities 
they  were  undertaking  in  opening  a  secondary  school.  I  was 
not  able  to  find  oiit  what  portion  of  the  grant  from  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  v^as  earned  by  the  junior  day  school,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  many  cases,  these  day  technical 
schools  are  founded  in  technical  colleges,  with  a  view  to  help  to. 
pay  for  the  evening  classes.  The  rooms  are  there,  and  even 
though  the  school  only  pays  for  itself  without  making  a  sur- 
plus, yet  it  enables  the  technical  college  to  engage  masters  for 
the  evening  teaching  while  paying  the  greater  part  of  their  salary 
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for  the  teaching  that  they  do  in  the  daj  school  out  of  the  grants 
that  are  earned  by  the  boys.  Such  an  establishment  is  merely 
a  collection  of  classes  with  no  school  life  or  school  organisation^ 
aAd  in  which  the  masters  take  no  interest  in  tlie  boys  outside  tho 
class-room.  It  is  certainly  a  misfortune  that  schools  of  this  kind 
should  be  attracting  boys  from  such  institutions  as  the  Sheffield 
Grammar  School^  and  it  would  probably  be  far  better  for  these 
technical  colleges  to  confine  themselves  to  their  proper  work,  and 
leave  Secondary  Education  in  the  hands  of  those  who  thoroughly 
understand  it,  and  have  buildings  and  organisation  specially 
adapted  for  the  purpose.  The  fees  in  this  school  are  28.  6d.  per 
week,  and  the  school  contains  20  county  council  scholars. 

The  Higher  Grade  School,  Sheffield, 

Biffher  Grade        From  the  description  which  I  have  given  of  the  educational 
S^ffidd  facilities  in  Sheffield,  it  is  easy  to  realise  the  enormous  importance 

of  the  higher  grade  school.  We  have  seen  that  on  the  one  hand 
there  are  fairly  good  facilities  for  Secondary  Education  in  the 
suburb,  on  Broom  Hill,  but  that  they  are  practically  out  of  reach 
of  the  poorer  population  of  Sheffield.  While,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  the  town  itself,  the  technical  school  is  not  at  all  satisfactory. 
It  is,  therefore,  to  the  higher  grade  school  the  great  masses  of 
the  population  have  to  look  for  a  satii^factory  education  for  their 
children. 

The  Sheffield  Higher  Grade  School  has  not  got  the  advantage 
of  such  splendid  buildings  as  the  Higher  Grade  School  in  Leeds. 
The  buildings  evidently  belong  to  an  older  date,  and  though  very 
fair,  are  not  up  to  the  latest  perfection.  They  have  up  to  now 
been  specially  cramped  in  their  appliances  for  science  teaching, 
the  present  chemical  laboratory  being  far  from  satisfactory,  but 
the  Sheffield  School  Board  is  now  building  a  science  department 
which  will  give  more  space  to  the  other  parts  of  the  school,  and 
when  completed  will  be  the  finest  thing  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 
On  the  ground-floor  will  be  a  large  engineering  workshop,  wood- 
work shop,  and  engine  and  dynamo-room.  On  the  next  floor  there 
are  two  perfectly  appointed  lecture-rooms,  and  a  physical  labora- 
tory, while  on  the  third  floor,  there  are  three  chemical  laboratories 
for  elementary,  advanced,  and  honours  students.  When  I  saw  it, 
the  building  was  complete,  though  the  internal  fittings  had  not 
yet  been  added.  In  every  detail  the  very  best  possible  arrange- 
ments were  being  adopted,  and  I  can  only  say  that  any  university 
colle^ie  that  could  get  possession  of  this  building,  on  which 
30,000/.  is  being  spent,  for  their  science  department  might 
think  themselves  very  fortunate.  The  school  is  free,  and  is 
supported  with  the  assistance  of  grants  obtained  from  the  Science 
<and  Art  Department.  The  school  is,  of  course,  both  for  boys 
and  girls,  and  the  upper  school  is  divided  into  two  parts — the 
science  department,  which  is  an  organised  science  school,  and 
the  commercial  department,  in  which  only  a  little  science  is  taken, 
the    organised    science    school   commencing  above   the    Seventh 
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SiMiClardi  -  Oa  •  the  commercial  side,  French,  GermaD,  shorthand^ 
flBJd'-booishkeeping  are  taught,  while  on  the  aeience  aide,  a  certain 
amount  of  time  is  devoted  to  English,  but  there  are  no 
kngnagea  taught 

■  'This  school  suffers,  like  other  higher  grade  schools,  from  the 
tendency  to  devote  too  much  time  to  the  grant  earning  subjects.  If 
we  take  the  first-year  boys'  after  the  Seventh  Standard,  we  find  two 
hours  a  week  devoted  to  English,  three  and  three-quarters  hours 
devoted  td  Scripture,  leaving  21  hours,  which  are  devoted  entirely 
to  science,  drawing,  and  manual  instruction.  This  is  evidently  not 
at  all  a  Satisfactory  time-table,  though  the  boys  certainly  have  the 
advantage,'  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  all  cases,  of  not  entering 
the  organised  science  school  till  they  have  passed  the  Seventh 
Standi^.  The  teaching  of  Latin  is  optional,  and  is  only  taken 
by  the  few  boys  who  require  it  for  some  special  purpose,  the 
^ater  number  of  the  boys  leaving  at  15  years  of  age.  For 
the  boys  who  wish  to  take  such  examinations  as  the  London 
Matriculation,  arrangements  are  made  to  attend  certain  classes 
at  Fiiih  College ;  and  in  the  case  of  those  who  wish  to  compete 
tbt  Firth  College  scholarships,  special  classes,  are  held.  For 
instance,  there  are  two  boys  just  now  who  are  working  partly  here 
and  partly  at  Firth  College,  one  of  whom  intends  to  be  a  doctor 
ilnd  the  oQier  to  try  for  an  exhibition  to  South  Kensington.  There 
is  also  one  boy  who  is  taking  this  year  the  intermediate  in  arts 
at  London  University.  He  began  his  Greek  on  entering  at  Firth 
College,  having  been  trained  at  the  higher  grade  school  up  to  the 
Mandard  of  the  Matriculation  examination.  One  boy  has  gone  up 
f6  Cambridge  after  one  year  at  Firth  College,  and  several  have 
gone  to  the  Normal  School  of  Science,  while  three  or  four  go 
every  year  to  Firth  College,  so  that  it  is  evident  that  in  the  higher 
departments  this  school  is  managing,  with  the  assistance  of  Firth 
College,  to  do  fairly  high-class  work.  The  following  figures  will 
Aibw,  however,  the  ages  at  which  most  of  the  children  enter  and 
leave  the  school. 

In  Standard  VL  there  are  boys  98,  girls  80;  in  Standard  VII. 
boys  ?45,  girls  213;  in  Standard  ex-VII.  boys  260,  girls  215. 
Standard  ex-VII.  is  divided  into  three  years.  There  are  174 
boys  in  the  first  year,  and  153  girls ;  second  year,  66  boys  and 
48  girls ;  third  year,  20  boys  and  14  girls.  The  children  are 
admitted  by  examination  from  other  elementary  schools  in  the 
town. 

The  classes  here  are  too  large,  and  the  school  seems  somewhat 
nnder-stafifed,  the  teachers  seeming  to  be  over-pressed  from 
having  to  handle  as  many  as  60  boys,  who  are  not  necessarily  at 
the  same  stage  in  their  work,  and,  accordingly,  in  one  or  two  cases 
the  discipline  did  not  seem  to  be  quite  so  good  as  one  expects  in  a 
school  with  trained  teachers.  This,  however,  was  explained  by 
the  ttuct  that  two  or  three  of  the  teachers  have  been  appointed 
for  their  special  scientific  knowledge,  and  have  not  had  the 
advantage  of  thorough  training  in  the  methods  of  teaching. 
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The  art  work  seems  to  be  of  the  usual  commonplace  kind,  and 
the  classes  too  large  for  effectiye  teaching,  50  boys  being  taught 
at  a  time.  On  leaving,  the  boys  become,  very  largely^  skilled 
artisans,  or  go  into  offices,  while  none  go  on  from  this  school  to 
the  grammar  school.  I  could  not  find  that  any  boye  went  into 
cutlery  work,  which  apparently  is  monopolised  by  the  less 
educated  class  of  the  population.  It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever,  that  although  Sheffield  is  the  centre  of  the  cutlery  trade, 
the  greater  mass  of  the  people  are  employed  in  the  large  steel 
works,  such  as  the  Cyclops  Works,  where  armour  plates  are 
rolled.  The  headmaster  seems  to  think  that  he  is  competing 
slightly,  both  with  the  Wesley  College  and  the  grammar  school, 
but  he  does  not  feel  any  competition  with  the  central  school. 

In  the  Appendix  wiU  be  found  a  complete  analysis  of  the 
employments  of  boys  who  left  the  school  on  the  Slst  of  May 
1894,  from  which  some  idea  can  be  obtained  of  the  class  of  the 
community  which  is  being  educated  by  the  higher  grade  school. 

There  is  a  school  library  of  700  volumes. 

The  school  benefits  by  the  Lancasterian  Scholarships,  the 
endowment  amounting  to  250/.  a  year.  There  are  three  classes 
of  scholarships,  ten  of  which  are  entrance  scholarships  of  5/.  a 
year  for  one  year  for  boys  from  the  elementary  schools. 

The  school  is  always  full  and  has  to  turn  away  many  children 
who  would  be  glad  to  come,  so  that  it  might  be  enlarged  with 
advantage ;  and,  no  doubt,  the  additional  space  obtained  by  the 
opening  of  the  Science  Department  will  at  once  be  filled  up. 

There  is,  unfortunately,  no  gymnasium,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  will  be  provided  as  part  of  the  present  alterations.  On 
the  whole,  the  master  thinks  that  the  school  is  being  supplied 
principally  by  boys  from  the  poorer  middle  class  of  the  town, 
and  not  largely  from  the  class  of  artisans.  If  this  view  is  coiTCct, 
we  must  suppose  that  there  is  a  tendency  in  Sheffield  for  boys  to 
pass  from  the  poorer  middle  into  the  artisan  class,  as  the  analysis 
of  the  figures  published  in  the  Appendix  shows  that  a  large  per- 
centage become  skilled  artisans.  The  figures  are  as  follows  :-^ 
Clerks  46,  artisans  38,  pupil  teachers  12,  in  machine  drawing 
offices  10,  while  13  seem  to*  be  employed  in  shops,  and  the  rest 
in  miscellaneous  occupations. 

The  Firth  College. 

llfth  OoDege         ^®  cannot  leave  Sheffield    without  saying  something  of  the 
"  '    work  which  is  being  done  by  the  Firth  College,  which  is  playing 

such  an  important  part  in  the  higher  education  of  the  town, 
though  this  institution  does  not  occupy  so  important  a  place  in 
the  educational  scheme  of  the  West  Biding  as  I  orkshire  College, 
Leeds. 

firth  College  is  not  included  in  the  group  of  colleges  which 
form  Victoria  University,  and  consequently  it  aims  at  training  its 
students  for  the  London  University  degrees.  It  was  originally 
founded  in  1879,  by  Mr.   Mark   Firth,  who  gave  the  present 
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bmlding  of  the  value  of  29,000/.  indudiDg  the  Bite^  and  a  further 
endowment  of  about  10,000/.  An  additional  12^000/.  endow- 
ment was  raised  hj  donations,  and  the  income  is  partly  assisted 
by  annual  subscriptions. 

Of  the  Government  grant  to  uniyersity  colleges,  Firth  College 
receoYw  1,200/.  a  year,  and  it  also  receives  a  grant  from  the  town 
council  out  of  the  technical  instruction  funds,  which  is  used  for 
scholarships  for  the  inhabitants  of  Sheffield  and  extension  lectures 
in  various  districts  of  the  town.  Originally,  the  technical  school 
was  part  of  Firth  College,  but  after  the  passing  of  the  Technical 
Instruction  Act  in  1889,  the  town  councol  of  Sheffield  was  almost 
the  only  body  in  England  to  put  the  Act  in  force,  and  raised  a 
special  rate  for  technical  instruction.  This  money  was  raised  for 
the  technical  school,  and  the  council  of  Firth  CoUege  agreed,  so 
long  as  the  school  was  supported  by  the  rates,  to  transfer  their 
goveriung  powers  to  a  new  committee  composed  of  13  representa- 
tives of  the  town  council  and  12  representatives  of  Firth  College. 
Though  we  must  admire  the  enterprise  of  the  Sheffield  Town 
Council  in  raising  a  spedal  rate  for  the  purposes  of  technical  educa- 
tion, yet  I  cannot  help  thinking,  after  looking  into  both  these 
institutions,  and  comparing  them  with  Yorkshire  CoUege,  Leeds,  that 
both  have  suffered  from  the  separation.  As  has  been  already  shown 
the  great  strength  of  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds,  lies  in  its  dose 
connexion  with  technical  work,  while  the  best  known  of  all  its 
departments  is  its  school  of  dyeing ;  and  in  a  great  manufacturing 
district  this  close  association  between  university  and  technical 
work  seems  quite  Intimate ;  but  in  Sheffield,  not  only  does  Firth 
College  suffer  in  strength  and  importance  by  its  separation  from 
the  technical  school,  but  the  technical  school  also  suffers  from  the 
want  of  close  association  with  university  standards  and  university 
work.  Thus,  as  I  have  already  explained,  while  the  metallur^cal 
and  engineering  departments  of  the  techmcal  school  are  very 
efficient,  its  facilities  for  teaching  the  pure  science  of  chemistry 
are  very  poor,  and  I  think  it  impossible  that  such  a  school  as  the 
junior  department  of  the  technical  school  could  ever  have  come 
into  existence  in  its  present  form  with  the  consent  of  tho  governors 
of  Firth  College  and  the  acquiescence  of  its  professional  staft 

On  entering  Firth  ColWe,  one  is  at  once  struck  with  the  poor- 
ness of  the  buildings.  Listead  of  the  imposing  pile  which 
impresses  the  existence  of  Yorkshire  College  on  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Leeds,  the  building  is  insignificant  in  appearance  outside,  while 
inside  the  accommodation  is  more  suited  to  the  mechanics' 
institute  of  a  small  town  than  to  the  University  College  of 
Sheffield.  The  accommodation  for  laboratories  and  lecture- rooms 
is  very  poor ;  and  while  it  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to  describe  them 
in  detail,  yet  I  cannot  pass  them  by  without  insisting  strongly  on 
the  necessity  for  supplying  Firth  College  with  buildings  worthv 
of  the  dignity  and  importance  of  its  position,  and  with  such 
equipment  in  the  way  oi  laboratories  as  may  enable  it  to  do  its 
work  with  proper  efficiency. 
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Surely,  Sheffield  can  afford  to  give  to  its  university  college  at 
leiist  as  good  an  equipment  for  its  work  as  it  is  giving  to  its 
higher  grade  school. 

Firth  College  has,  however.  Improved  upon  Yorkshire  College 
in  one  respect,  i>.,  in  not  admitting  any  students  under  the .  age 
of  17,  without  a  special  examination.  Like  Yorkshire  College  it 
has  a  medical  school,  a  day  training  school,  and  a  special  depart- 
ment of  coal-mining.  It  is,  however,  at  present  poorly  equipped 
with  professors,  especially  on  the  literary   side.     It  has  only  one 

{)rafe98or  for  both  Latin  and  Greek,  and  one  professor  for  English 
iterature,  language,  and  history  ;  while  there  is  no  professor  of 
philosophy. '  There  are  a  certain  number  of  exhibitions  and 
scholarships,  but  they  are  very  few  in  number.  One  entrance 
scholarship  of  30Z.  a  year  for  one  year  is  given  annually,  and 
one  exhibition  of  30/.  a  year  for  one  year  is  given  annually  to 
students  already  in  the  college.  Besides  these,  there  are  the 
scholarships  of  the  Town  Council  of  Sheffield.  There  arc 
three  of  these  of  the  annual  value  of  25/.  a  year,  which  are 
tenable  for  not  more  than  three  years,  for  day  students;  and 
there  are,  besides,  some  scholarships  giving  free  education  to 
the  students  attending  the  evening  classes.  There  is  also  the 
Eoyal  Commissioners' Scholarship  of  150i  a  year  for  two  years  ; 
this  scholarship  is  open  to  students  who  have  been  at  Firth 
College  for  three  years,  and  who  are  expected  to  devote  them- 
selves to  research  in  some  department  of  chemistry.  Finally, 
there  are  the  Eamshaw  Scholarships,  which  are  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  council  of  Firth  College,  but  are  open  to  inhabitants 
of  Sheffield,  and  can  be  held  at  any  of  the  universities  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  so  that  they  cannot  be  said  to  assist  the  Firth. 
College  in  its  work. 

The  number  of  students  at  the  college  last  year  was  261,  con- 
sisting of  158  day  students  and  103  evening  students,  48  of  these 
day  students  and  19  of  the  evening  students  were  women.  During 
the  year  four  students  passed  the  London  Matriculation,  one  the 
intermediate  B.A.,  and  one  the  final  B.A.,  while  one  passed  the 
intermediate  B.Sc.  It  will  be  seen  from  these  figures  that  the 
number  of  day  students  who  are  taking  university  degrees  is  very 
small  The  day  training  college  contains  16  firat-year  students, 
consisting  of  four  men  and  12  women,  making  with  last  years 
students  32  in  training  in  the  college.  The  large  number  of 
female  students  is  noticeable,  as  at  present  female  students  are 
not  admitted  into  the  day  training  college  of  Yorkshire  College 
for  some  reason  which  it  is  difficult  to  understand. 

Some  conception  of  the  character  of  the  work  which  is  done  at 
the  college  may  be  derived  from  a  glance  at  the  examination 
papers  for  the  first  yeal*,  from  which  I  think  it  will  be  obvious 
that  here,  as  at  Yorkshire  College,  the  students  come  with  a  very 
elementary  knowledge  of  classics  and  mathematics. 

The  first  Latin  paper  which  is  called  the  *^  Begiimer's  Latin/* 
asks  for  the  translation  into  Latin  of  such  sentences  as : — 

Bomulus  and  Remus  were  twins. 
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The  Sabines  came  to  the  Roman  game?. 

Bomulus  and  Remus  carried  oflr(rapio)  the  Sabine  women. 

The  first-course  Latin  examination  paper  is  not  very  much  more 
difficult. 

In  mathematics  the  first  year's  course  requires  the  simple 
elements  of  Euclid,  and  algebra  wp  to  simple  quadratic  equations  ; 
8o  that  here  we  find,  as  we  found  in  Leeds,  that  these  university 
colleges  nre  doing  a  class  'of  work,  in  the  first  year,  which  is 
really  much  more  suited  for  the  secondary  schools,  and  should 
not  be  necessary,  if  the  Secondary  Education  of  the  county  was  in 
a  satisfactory  state. 

In  conclusion,  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  while  the  staff  of 
Firth  College  are  doing  some  excellent  work,  yet  the  college  is 
at  a  great  disadvantage  from  the  want  of  proper  buildings  and 
endowment,  and  that  without  these  it  can  never  take  its  proper 
position  as  the  central  point  towards  which  the  hi<rher  education 
of  ShefiSeld  and  the  surrounding  country  should  trend.  It  seems 
also  peculiarly  unfortunate  that  the  severance  between  the  college 
and  the  technical  school  should  have  taken  place,  as  by  combining 
the  two  in  one  large  and  well-equipped  building,  something  might 
have  been  done  to  put  rhe  former  on  a  proper  footing. 

In  concluding  this  report  on  Sheffield  I  must  come  to  the  same 
general  conclusion  as  I  did  in  the  case  of  Leeds.  There  is  no 
attempt  at  any  organisation  of  the  higher  education  of  the  town. 
The  higher  grade  school,  while  engaged  in  a  work  of  immense 
value  for  the  great  mass  of  the  townspeople,  is  making  no  use  of 
the  gre.'iter  facilities  for  teaching  languages  and  preparing  special 
boys  for  the  universities  possessed  by  the  grammar  school  and 
Wesley  College.  While  these  institutions  agam  seem  to  be  hardly 
aware  of  the  existence  of  Firth  College,  which  strugQ:les  on  with- 
out the  support  it  ought  to  have  from  the  secondary  schooli^.  The 
flrls'  high  school,  again,  is  quite  isolated  from  the  work  which  the 
igher  grade  school  is  doing  for  girls,  and  though  the  head- 
mistress is  one  of  the  very  few  that  I  have  met,  who  is  not  afraid 
to  mix  girls  of  different  social  position  in  her  school,  and  is 
specially  anxious  to  take  a  part  in  the  education  of  pupil  teachers 
who  will  be  future  elementary  schoolmistresses,  yet  nothing  is 
done  to  pass  on  girls  from  the  higher  grade  school  to  the  high 
school.  Then  the  technical  school,  instead  of  arranging  with  the 
other  secondary  schools  in  the  town  for  a  slightly  modified 
training  of  boys  who  wish  to  enter  its  senior  department,  must 
needs  start  a  boys*  school  of  its  own  without  proper  class-rooms, 
playground,  or  adequate  school  organisation,  and  compete  with  the 
schools  in  which  these  things  are  provided.  The  only  beginning 
of  something  like  common  work  for  a  common  end  is  the  use  that 
is  made  by  the  higher  grade  school  and  by  the  girls'  high  bchool 
of  Firth  College. 

Tht»re  is  then  plenty  of  room  for  the  organisation  of  Secondary 
Education  in  Sheffield,  and  for  the  development  of  something  like 
a  complete  system  which  will  enable  every  child  in  Sheffield  who 
may  desire  it  to  get  some  Secondary  Education,  and  those  of 
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special  ability  in  special  lines  to  have  the  door  opened  to  them, 
from  whatever  class  thoy  may  come. 

Before  leaving  Sheffield  I  should  like  to  say  that,  though  the 
higher  grade  school  there  is  far  from  perfect,  yet  it  was  in 
Sheffield  that  I  iivas  first  struck  with  the  great  work  which  lies 
before  these  institutions,  and  th^enormous  part  they  are  destined 
to  play  in  the  future  education  of  the  people.  In  Sheffield  the 
social  contrast  between  the  rich  and  poor  is  more  strongly 
marked^  owing  to  the  topographical  peculiarities  of  the  town,  than 
in  any  other  town  I  know,  and  along  with  this  sharp  social  contrast, 
and  forming  part  of  it,  is  the  complete  monopoly  of  Secondary 
Education  (with  the  two  poor  exceptions  that  I  have  mentioned) 
by  the  wealthier  classes  of  Sheffield,  if  it  was  not  for  the  higher 
grade  school,  there  would  be  no  hope  in  Sheffield  for  the  children 
of  the  working  and  poorer  middle  class  obtaining  anything 
beyond  elementary  education ;  and  with  the  exception  of  the 
seven  scholarships  at  the  grammar  school  and  the  two  scholar- 
ships at  the  Weslfey  College,  there  would  be  no  door  opened  for 
boys  of  special  ability,' and  no  escape  from  the  valley  of  smoke  and 
dirt  nnd  squalor  in  which  the  greatest  steel  manufacture  of  the 
world  is  carried  on. 


Bradford. 


Grammar 

ijchool* 

Bradford. 


Bradford, 

Bradford  is  specially  interesting  from  an  educational  point  of 
view,  as  it  can  claim  to  have  a  fairly  complete  organisation  for 
Secondary  Education,  which  with  a  few  developments  and 
improvements  might  be  made  completely  satisfactory.  After 
describing  the  schools  in  Bradford  I  shall  show  how  they  fit  one 
into  another,  and  how  little  would  be  required  to  complete  the 
present  system.  The  first  school  which  we  must  consider  is  the 
Bradford  Grammar  School,  which  is  certainly  the  leading  day 
grammar  school  of  the  West  Biding.  Like  so  many  other  York- 
shire manufacturing  towns,  the  working  part  of  Bradford  is  down 
in  the  valley,  the  residential  part  is  up  on  the  hills,  and  the 
big  Eccondary  schools  lie  between  the  two.  But  Bradford 
is  a  much  smaller  to(\'n  than  Sheffield,  and  the  distances  are  not 
so  great,  while  the  grammar  school  occupies  a  position  which  is 
fairly  midway  between  the  two  districts  and  within  reach  of 
boys  of  all  classes.  The  school  is  situatei  in  good  buildings, 
with  large  and  airy  class-rooms,  a  fairly  good  playground,  and  a 
good  gymnasium,  and  though  not  examples  of  the  Utest  designs 
in  school  building?,  and  not  well  arranged  with  a  view  to  easy 
supervision  by  the  headmaster,  the  rooms  are  sufficiently  good  for 
their  purpose.  There  is  a  well-appointed  chemical  laboratory,  a 
small  physical  laboratory,  and  a  good  chemical  Iecture-room> 
so  that  fittings  and  appliances  for  science  teaching  are  quite  up  to 
the  mark.  The  school  has  a  remarkably  good  staff*  of  assistant 
masters,  most  of  whom  are  honours  men,  and  impress  one  as 
thoroughly  good  men  who  quite  understand  their  work  ;  in  fact,  I 
have  seen  no  staff"  of  grammar  school  masters  in  the  West  Biding 
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-who  inapreas^  me  so  favourably  on  the  whole.  The  secret  of 
this  is  to  1)6  found  in  the  Wtsdom  of  the  headmaster  and  the 
governors^  who  ai*c  prepared  to  pay  well^  as  such  things  go^  and 
to  obtain,  as  far  as  possible,  the  best  men  available.  One  some- 
times, in  going  r  ound  a  school  staffed  by  university  men,  begins 
to  doubt  whether  there  is  anything  in  university  culture  after  all. 
There  are  so  many  men  at  present  teaching  in  the  country,  who, 
while  having  the  outward  stamp  of  the  university,  as  represented 
by  a  degree,  seem  to  have  imbibed  little  or  nothing  of  the  general 
culture  of  the  university,  or  to  have  lost  what  little  they  had  in 
the  drudgery  of  teaching  the  same  round  of  elementary  subjects 
in  a  school  situated  in  a  provincial  manufacturing  town.  This  is 
not  the  case  at  Bradford.  One  .  feels  at  once  that  the  boys  are 
gaining  more,  as  they  ought  to  gain,  than  the  mere  lesson  before 
them,  and  are  benefiting  every  day  from  being  in  the  company,  and 
under  the  influence,  of  highly  educated  men.  This  is,  perhaps, 
most  striking  in  the  English  classes,  and  I  could  not  help  being 
amused  at  noticing  the  contrast  between  the  English  literature 
as  taught  in  the  Grammar  School  and  as  taught  in  the  Belle  Yud 
School,  which  will  be  shortly  described.  At  the  Belle  Vue 
School  the  ignorance  of  English  literature  was  well  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  the  teachers  apparently  knew  nothing  better  to  give 
children  of  12  or  13  than  Shakespeare,  and,  in  selecting  a  play 
of  Shakespeare,  could  be  content  with  nothing  simpler  than  Lear, 
while,  at  the  Grammar  School,  boys  of  the  same  age  were  reading 
Washington  Irvin^^  One  is  repeatedly  impressed  by  the  fact, 
both  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  that  teachers  seem  to 
he  totally  Jgcorant  of  the  vast  literature  that  exists  in  the 
English  language,  and  do  not  know  that  it  is  possible  to  select 
from  these  stores  portions  which  will  be  perfectly  intelligible  and 
interesting  to  young  children,  and  which,  as  beautiiul  examples 
of  stvle.  will  train  ihem  in  a  nice  and  accurate  use  of  their  own 
language.  Other  men  besides  Shakespeare,  they  may  be  assured, 
have  written  good  English,  both  as  poetry  and  prose. 

The  number  of  boys  in  the  school  is  420,  and  their  ages 
vary  from  8  to  19,  while  the  fees  vary  from  10/.  up  to  16/. 
a  year.  There  is  a  preparatory  school  for  little  boys,  and 
the  upper  school  is  divided  into  two  departments,  classical  and 
modern.  The  modern  side  is  an  organised  science  school,  and 
takes  the  ordinary  Science  and  Art  subjects.  The  classicaf 
Bide  .  is  strong,  and  a  fair  number  of  boys  are  sent  on  every 
year  to  the  universities.  On  the  modern  side,  the  sixth  form 
takes  theoretical  chemistry,  honours  and  advanced,  and  practical 
chemistry,  honours  and  advanced,  and  advanced  organic  che- 
mistry, advanced  sound,  light,  and  heat,  advanced  electricity, 
and  have  four  hours  a  week  of  practical  physics.  The 
science  side  begins  on  the  third  form  with  elementary  theo- 
retical chemistry,  and  elementary  sound,  light,  and  heat,  or 
elementary  electricity.  The  boys  are  put  through  a  laboratory 
course,  but  are  not  sent  in  for  examination.  In  the  fourth  form 
they  lake  the  same  course  and  are  sent  in  for  practical  chemistry, 
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while  in  the  fifth  form  they  begin  at  the  advanced  stage  of  these 
subjects,  and,  as  niready  stated,  the  sixth  form  take  either 
honours  or  advanced.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  the  practice 
here  is  very  similar  to  the  practice  in  the  higher  grade  school 
at  Leeds,  where  a  boy  of  average  ability  requires  four  years  to  take 
his  advanced  certificate.  The  headmaster  has  now  divided  the 
upper  school  into  three  instead  of  two,  distinguishing  the  com- 
mercial from  the  science  side.  The  science  side  will  now  take  six 
hours'  science,  six  hours'  mathematics,  and  six  hours  of  drawing; 
the  rest  of  the  time  being  occupied  by  modern  languages,  English, 
and  geography. 

In  order  to  explain  Mr.  Reeling's  method  of  working  the 
school,  \Te  must  now  say  a  little  about  the  sources  from  which 
the  boys  are  obtaineJl  Two-thirds  of  the  boys  come  in  young 
and  pass  through  the  whole  course  of  the  school,  but  besides 
these,  there  are  16  West  Biding  County  Council  scholarship 
boys  and  40  boys  who  hold  scholarships  giving  free  education 
granted  by  the  Bradford  County  Council  from  the  technical 
instruction  grant.  These  boys  enter  at  about  13  years  of  ag:e,  and 
arc  selected  from  the  five  higher  board  schools  which  I  shall  have 
shortly  to  describe.  In  the  last  examination  there  were  110 
candidates  for  13  of  these  scholarships,  so  that  the  competition  is 
pretty  severe.  Mr.  Keeling  has,  therefore,  to  supply,  on  the  one 
side,  the  wants  of  these  boys,  who,  along  with  the  others  who 
are  already  in  the  school,  wish  for  a  commercial  or  scientific 
education,  and  on  the  other  hand  he  has  to  keep  up  the  repu- 
tation of  the  school  as  a  classical  school  in  direct  touch  with 
the  universities.  Of  course  the  difficulty  to  be  tnet  is,  that 
these  large  numbers  of  scholarship  boys  coming  in  at  the  age 
of  13  do  not  fit  readily  into  the  school  work,  as  they  may 
be  very  advanced  in  some  subjects  and  not  so  advanced  in  others 
as  boys  of  their  own  age  already  in  the  school ;  but  this  is  not  a 
serious  difficulty  in  the  case  of  a  school  so  large  as  the  Grammar 
School,  and  in  which  so  many  scholarship  boys  are  being  received 
at  a  time.  It  is  merely,  as  Mr.  Keeling  says,  a  matter  of 
organisation,  and  after  a  few  months  of  special  treatment  these 
1)0)3  can  fit  into  the  ordinary  work  of  the  school.  The  success 
with  which  this  is  done  is  well  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
strength  of  the  upper  forms,  tm  the  modern  side,  is  made  up  very 
largely  of  these  scholarship  boys ;  they  form  at  least  one-third 
of  the  number  of  all  the  top  boys  in  the  school,  and  more  than 
hold  their  own  in  the  gaining  of  scholarships  to  the  universities. 
Mr.  Keeling's  views  on  this  question  are  of  considerable  interest. 
He  considers  that  the  development  of  higher  grade  schools  must 
ultimately  seriously  nfi'ect  the  position  of  the  grammar  schools^  if 
they  are  not  put  on  a  thoroughly  popular  footing,  and  would 
even  propose  not  only  putting  them  under  control  of  such  a  body 
as  the  town  council,  but  also  making  .them  free,  like  the 
elementary  and  many  of  the  higher  grade  schools.  He  considers 
that  in  the  case  of  his  own  school  he  has  been  able  to  meet  the 
new  conditions  of  things  successfully,  for  the  time,  by  means  of 
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the  town  and  coantj  scholarships,  which  practically  means  freeing 
the  school  to  a  considerable  number  of  boys  of  poor  parentage. 
By  these  means  he  has  been  able  to  take  the  cream  of  the  boys 
each  year  from  the  higher  board  schools,  and  so,  to  a  great  extent, 
diminish  the  danger  of  their  competition,  while,  at  the  some 
time  strengthening  his  own  school  with  a  new  and  valuable 
element. 

With  reference  to  the  science  teaching  as  a  whole^  though 
too  much  ander  the  influence  of  the  examinations  of  the 
Science  and  Art  Department,  it  is  better  than  one  finds  in  the 
ordinary  grammar  school.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  physical  laboratory  and  lecture-room,  and  that  the  boys 
are  put  through  a  course  of  practical  physics,  beginning  with 
Worthington's  book,  and  goin^^  on  to  Shaw  and  Glazebrook. 
There  is  a  carpentering  workshop,  and  two  hours  a  week 
carpentering  is  compulsory  in  the  junior  school,  but  it  is  a 
voluntary  subject  in  the  upper  school.  The  Bradford  Grammar 
School  as  a  whole  impresses  one  as  being  the  best  of  the  daj 
grammar  schools  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  it  shows 
that  a  thoroughly  good  grammar  school,  which  is  ready  to  adapt 
itself  to  the  new  conditions  and  take  its  proper  place,  need  not 
fear  the  competition  of  the  new  educational  forces  coming  into 
play.  The  Bradford  Grammar  School  has  had  to  face  in  recent 
years  the  development  of  five  higher  board  schools  of  the  town 
and  of  a  day  technical  school,  and  in  spite  of  this  has  420  boys, 
while  the  maximum  number  ever  reached,  was  450.  As  showing 
how  successfully  the  school,  while  supplying  the  wants  of  the 
boys  from  the  elementary  schools,  has  kept  in  touch  with  the 
universities,  I  may  mention  that  in  the  last  10  years,  108  boys 
have  proceeded  to  the  universities  from  this  Echool,  73  scholar- 
ships have  been  gained  at  the  universities  and  44  have  obtained 
first  classes  in  honours  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  London.  The 
school  has  718/.  a  year  income  from  endowment,  apart  from 
680/.  a  year  for  scholarships.  This  money  is  spent  on  leaving 
scholarships,  there  being  no  scholarships  for  boys  within  the 
school. 

The  Bradford  Grammar  School  for  Girls. 

This  school  is  under  the  same  foundation  and  the  same  body  Bradford 
of  governors  as  the  boys'  school,  and  is  a  very  good  example  of  g^J^Jfoi. 
a  modem  girls'  school,  though  somewhat  cramped  for  room  and  giris. 
requiring  better  buildings.     There  are  335  girls,  of  whom   70 
come  from  elementary  schools.     The  detailed  discussion   of  this 
school  I  shall  leave  to  Miss  Kennedy. 


The  Technical  School^  Bradford. 

This   school    is    situnted   in   the    buildings   of    the    Bradford  Technical 
Technical  College,  the  technical   college  itself  having  day  and  §I^J?'' , 
evening  classes  in  engineering,  weaving,  dyeing,  and  Science  and 
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Art  subjects.      The  day  school    con  tains  235   boys,  which   are 
divided  as  follows : — 

From  the  five  higher  board  schools  118. 

Other  board  schools     -       51  Voluntary  schools  -  36 

Private  schools             -       18  Grammar  schools  -  8 

Yorkshire  College        -         1  Christ's  Hospital  -  1 
Engineering  firms'  apprentices  2. 

These  apprentices,  and  the  two  from  Yorkshire  College  and 
Christ's  Hospital,  are  in  the  technical  college,  and  cannot  be 
considered  members  of  the  day  school.  The  Bchool  has  a  large 
number  of  scholarships  offering  free  education  which  are  given 
by  the  town  council  out  of  the  technical  instruction  money,  93 
of  these  scholarships  being  offered.  As  far  as  I  could  judge  the 
competition  for  these  scholarships  is  only  fair,  the  great  desire  of 
the  more  brilliant  boys  being  to  get  to  the  grammar  school,  as  is 
shown  by  the  severe  competition  for  the  scholarships  offered 
there.  The  school  course  is  supposed  to  last  three  years^  and  is 
arranged  in  a  somewhat  peculiar  manner,  the  boys  taking  com- 
pulsory subjects  in  the  morning,  and  being  allowed  to  specialise 
in  the  afternoon.  The  school  is  an  organised  science  school 
Though  the  course  is  supposed  to  last  three  years,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  figures,  many  boys  only  stay  for  one  year,  and 
very  few  indeed  for  three. 

In  the  first  year  there  are  163  boys;  in  the  second  year  there 
are  52  boys,  and  in  the  third  year  21  boys.  Of  the  boys  in  the 
first  year,  109  ave  between  13  and  14  years  of  age.  The  first 
year's  course  '.ucludes  a  fair  amount  of  Englieh  with  descriptive 
geometry,  practice  in  drawing  to  scale,  geometrical  drawing, 
physiography,  freehand 'and  model  drawing,  and  French,  and 
mathematics.  The  boys  are  sent  in  for  the  Science  and  Art 
Examination  in  geometrical  drawing,  physiography,  and  freehand 
and  model  drawing. 

They  do  not  take  any  theoretical  and  practical  chemistry  till 
the  second  year,  or  theoretical  and  practical  advanced  until  the 
third  year.  The  chemistry  seemed  to  be  of  the  ordinary  quali- 
tative analysis  type,  and  the  arrangements  for  doing  advanced 
quantitative  analysis  work  were  not  satisfactory,  there  being  only 
one  balance,  and  a  very  poor  balance-room.  There  is  a  good 
physical  laboratory,  but  unfortimalely  it  is  only  used  for  special 
boys,  and  there  is  no  compulsory  manual  instruction  forming  part 
of  the  school  course.  Boys  who  wish  to  take  engineering  or 
carpentering  must  take  it  in  the  engineering  workshop,  which, 
as  the  workshop  is  under  separate,  control,  is  not  a  very  satis- 
factory plan,  while  the  engineering  department  evidently  regard  the 
introduction  of  boys  from  the  day  school  as  a  nuisance.  The 
classes  number  from  40  to  45,  which,  though  rather  large,  is  not 
excessive,  as  such  schools  go.  1  could  not  find  that  the  boys  were 
unduly  pressed,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  the  Science  and  Art 
grants.  Though  the  school  is  supported  principally  by  means  of 
these  grants  and  the  fee?,  which  are  1/.  5*.  a  term,  yet  a  deficit  is 
made  up  from  the  other  funds  of  the  Technical  College. 
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The  salarieB  paid  to  the  masters  are  as  follows : — The  head- 
master gets  about  650{.,  which  is  partly  a  Capitation  Grant,  the 
other  salaries  are  200/.,  150L,  130/.,  and  100/. 

This  school  has  the  defects  which  have  already  been  referred  to 
in  connexion  with  day  technical  schools.  There  is  no  playground 
and  no  school  life.  It  is  merely  a  collection  of  classes^  each 
boy  passing  from  class  to  class  and  master  to  master.  The 
master  considers  his  work  is  done  when  the  boys  leave  his  room, 
and  works  to  make  up  his  income  by  teaching  in  the  evening. 
But  the  class-rooms  are  good,  and  much  more  pains  seems  to 
have  been  devoted  to  organising  the  day  school  than  seemed  to  be 
the  case  at  Sheffield,  and  consequently  though  the  boys  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  receiving  a  good  Secondary  Education,  yet 
their  general  education,  as  shown  by  the  subjects  taught  in  the 
.  first  year,  is  not  altogether  neglected. 

The  school  has  laid  itself  out  specially  for  coaching  boys  for 
national  scholarships  at  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  and  has 
incurred  some  odium  in  consequence,  on  account  of  the  large 
number  of  science  sulrjects  taken  by  some  of  their  pupils  in  a 
single  year ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  taking  of  this 
large  number  of  science  subjects  is  not  part  of  the  ordinaiy  school 
course,  and  is  only  done  by  special  pupils  who  wish  to  obtain 
national  scholarships,  and  that  if,  on  the  one  hand,  the  school  is 
to  blame  for  encouraging  work  of  this  kind,  they  are  not  nearly 
so  much  to  blame  as  the  Science  and  Art  Department  which  so 
arranges  its  methods  of  examination  that  students  find  it  of 
advantage  to  pass  in  19  sciences  I  It  is  stated  by  the  headmaster, 
that  in  these  cases,  the  pupils  have  learned  up  the  larger  number 
of  subjects  principally  at  home,  though  if  this  is  the  case,  it 
is  surely  hardly  right  for  these  students  to  be  entered  in  the 
reports  of  the  school,  as  having  missed  in  so  many  different 
Science  and  Art  Examinations.  They  cannot  both  cliim  the 
credit  of  so  many  successes  in  the  Science  and  Art  Examinations, 
and  escape  the  odium  of  cramming  their  pupils.  But  taking  the 
school  as  a  whole,  I  cannot  see  that  it  has  faults  of  its  own  apart 
from  the  type  of  school  to  which  it  belong?,  and  there  are  worse 
schools  of  the  same  kind  to  be  found  in  the  West  Riding.  There 
are  in  the  school  at  the  present  moment  93  boys  holding  Borough 
Oounty  Scholarships,  28  boys  holding  West  Biding  County 
Scholarships,  and  12  boys  holding  scholarships  belonging  to  the 
Technical  School  itself. 


The  Higher  Board  Schools. 

There  are  five  higher    board  schools  in  Bradford  which   are  Higher  bowd 
arranged  somewhat  diflerently  to  the  higher  grade  schools  which  jchools,  Br»d- 
we  have  already  described,  and  which  are  entirely  or  principally 
intended  to  collect  children  from  all  the  elementary  schools  in  the 
town,  and  supply  them  with  further  education.     The  Bradford 
higher  board  schools  represent  rather  a  distinction  of  class  than  a 
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distinction  of  educational  grade,  as  the  children  are  supposed  to 
come  from  the  beginning,  and  a  fee  of  6d.  per  week  is  paid 
throughout.  At  the  same  time  there  area  few  scholarships  offered 
to  boyH  at  other  elementary  schools  which  enables  them  to  come  on 
to  these  schools  in  small  numbers.  For  instance,  the  Belle  Yue 
School  which  I  visited,  and  which  contains  500  boys  and  girls^ 
offers  10  scholarships  to  boys  from  other  elementary  schools,  two 
of  which  are  maintenance  scholarshif)8  consisting  of  free  education 
and  7/.  10*.  a  year.  That  these  schools  are  really  elementary 
schools  with  a  higher  department  rather  than  higher  grade  schools 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  by  far 
the  largest  number  of  children  are  in  Standards  V.,  VI.,  and  VII. 
the  number  of  boys  in  Standard  V.  being  163,  in  Standard  VI., 
147,  in  Standard  VII.,  149,  in  Standard  ex.-VII.,  56,  and  in 
Standard  ex-ex- VII.,  13.  If  we  look  at  the  ages  of  the  pupils,  the 
same  fact  is  exemplified.  Out  of  802  boys  in  these  schools,  605 
are  under  13,  135  between  13  and  14,  51  between  14  and  15, 
10  between  15  and  16,  and  1  of  16  and  over. 

Besides  the  ordinary  subjects  taken  in  an  elementary  school^ 
the  boys  in  Seventh  and  exScv€*nth  Standards  take  the  following 
science  and  art  subjects :  theoretical  inorganic  chemistry,  sound, 
light  and  heat,  mathematics,  practical,  plane  and  solid  geometry, 
magnetism  and  electricity,  freehand,  model  and  perspective.  In 
order  to  prepare  the  boys  for  this  work  they  begin  to  take  certain 
specific  subjects  from  the  Fourth  Standard  onwards.  These  are 
algebra,  chemistry,  heat  and  light.  Besides  this,  French,  is  taken 
from  the  Fourth  Standard  onwards.  Manual  instruction  in  Slojd 
is  also  given  in  the  higher  Btanuards.  The  Belle  Vue  School, 
which  I  visited,  is  the  best  of  these  higher  board  schools  in  Bradford 
and  contains  a  boys'  and  a  girls'  department.  The  building  is 
good,  though  hardly  suitable  for  the  class  of  work  being  done. 
In  the  boys'  department  there  is  one  large  class-room  in  which 
more  than  one  class  is  being  held,  a  mistaken  arrangement  which 
18  fortunately  fast  disappearing  from  elementary  schools,  and  there 
is  no  laboratory,  so  that  the  science  teaching  has  to  be  entirely 
done  by  means  of  lectures  and  class  teaching.  There  is  a  good 
lecture-room  for  this  purpose,  and  a  fair  supply  of  apparatus. 

The  time-table  seems  overcrowded  with  subjects,  especially  in 
the  higher  standards.  The  attempt  to  do  the  ordinary  Seventh 
Standard  work,  as  well  as  the  science  subjects,  seems  to  me  to 
give  the  boys  too  much  to  do,  and  I  think  the  time-table  might 
well  be  lightened.  In  the  casu  of  the  Seventh  Standard,  the  boys 
take  mathematics,  solid  geometry,  electricity,  shorthand,  chemistry; 
Stage  11.,  mathematics,  music,  light,  model  drawing,  heat, 
geography,  French,  English,  perapeclive,  history,  book-keeping, 
and  Freehand  drawing.  This  seems  rather  a  heavy  demand, 
and  ju!^t  «s  we  found  in  the  other  schools  which  are  making  use 
of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  exuminations  to  any  great 
extent,  literature  suffers;  an  hour-and-a-half  being  devoted  to 
French  and  an  hour  and  20  minutes  being  devoted  to  English 
in   the  course  of  the   week,   while  half-an-hour  is  devoted   to 
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history.  The  method  of  leetaring  on  science  seemed  to  me  very 
satisfactory.  I  twice  heard  the  headmaster  giving  a  lecture, 
on  ihe  first  occasion  on  combustion,  and  on  the  second  occasion 
on  the  properties  of  gases.  Both  of  these  lectures  were  perfect 
examples  of  lecturing  on  elementary  science  to  children.  They 
were  very  fully  illustrated  with  experiments,  which  were  per- 
formed with  exactitude  and  precision,  and  the  subject  was 
developed  with  extraordinary  care,  no  point  being  slurred  over  or 
left  obscure,  and  each  step  being  confirmed  by  means  of  an 
appropriate  experiment.  Nothing  was  taken  for  granted,  but 
each  step  in  the  lesson  was  made  by  means  of  questions  put  to 
the  boys  and  testing  their  answers  by  experiments,  while  nothing 
was  dogmatically  taught,  but  all  arrived  at  by  a  logical  process 
of  reasoning  in  the  form  of  question  and  answer.  The  whole 
class  was  keenly  intelligent  throughout,  and  every  boy  seemed 
interested  and  attentive.  I  wns  surprised  and  pleased  to  notice 
various  little  points  brought  out  which  would  not  have  occurred 
to  one  in  the  ordinary  course  in  giving  an  elementary  lesson  in 
science,  and  which  one  yet  felt  at  once  to  be  necessary  for  the 
proper  development  of  the  subject.  There  were  about  100  boys 
in  the  lecture  room,  but,  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  state,  perfect 
discipline  was  maintained.  I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  in  my 
visits  to  schools  in  the  West  Biding  of  hearing  a  lecture  on 
elementary  science  which  was  nearly  as  good  as  the  one  which  I 
heard  at  the  Belle  Vue  School.  Unfortunately  the  teaching  of 
En<xlish  literature  is  not  upon  the  same  level. 

There  are  no  school  libraries,  and  in  the  boys'  school  no  attempt 
is  made  to  assist  them,  by  means  of  lists  of  books,  to  a  good  use  of 
the  free  library  in  the  town.  I  heard  two  lessons  being  given  on 
literature.  In  the  one  class-room  a  portion  of  *'  King  Lear"  was 
being  taken,  and  in  the  other,  "  The  Tempest "  was  being  read 
throughout.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  how  unsuitable 
a  play  like  ^'Lear"  is  for  young  children,  and  the  master  himself 
seemed  to  have  realised  this,  as  I  found  him  engaged  in  discussing 
Tvith  the  class  the  nature  of  a  balance-sheet.  The  class  on 
*'  The  Tempest "  seemed  to  be  getting  on  better,  and  the  boys 
had  evidently,  from  the  questions  I  asked  them,  got  an  intelligent 
appreciation  of  the  story,  but  seemed  somewhat  puzzled  when 
asked  what  portion  of  the  play  they  liked  best,  though  ultimately 
deciding  in  favour  of  the  scene  between  Caliban  and  Trinculo. 
Only  one  boy  seemed  to  have  a  dawning  literary  appreciation  and 
they  all  read  with  very  little  intelligence.  It  had  evidently  never 
been  suggested  to  them  to  compare  scenes  and  passages  and  ideas 
suggested  by  this  play  with  those  in  other  books  which  they  might 
have  read.  In  fact  the  play  was  being  studied  as  a  barren  lesson, 
and  while  they  could  recite  glibly  answers  to  the  master's  ques- 
tions as  to  who  the  people  were  and  what  was  happening,  yet  one 
felt  that  they  could  have  learnt  as  much  English  literature  by 
getting  up  the  facts  about  a  police  case  reported  in  a  newspaper 
as  by  studying  **  The  Tempest "  in  the  way  they  were  doing 
it.  It  is  here  that  schools  of  this  type  sufifer  most,  and  where  so 
many  of  even  our  clever  elementary  school  teachers  are  defective. 
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They  have  little  literary  appreciation^  and  have  not  had  the  time  or 
the  opportunity  to  absorb  the  literature  of  their  country.  The 
result  is  that  they  cannot  teach  literature  to  boys^  and  for  bread 
they  give  them  a  stone^  and  instead  of  selecting  literature  which  is 
both  good,  and  easy  of  apprehension  by  children^  they  dare  not 
trust  their  own  judgment  and  fly  to  Shakespeare,  not  because 
they  appreciate  Shakespeare^  but  because  they  think  that  Shake- 
speare must  be  all  right  On  inquiry  into  the  books  the  pupils 
had  read  by  themselves,  I  found  they  know  very  little  of  the 
standard  works  which  should  be  familiar  to  all  children. 

The  other  higher  board  schools  follow  a  similar  curriculum  and 
do  not  require  a  special  description.  I  was,  however,  interested 
to  find  in  one  of  them  a  small  class  of  girls  preparing  for  the  local 
examinations  under  a  teacher  who  had  been  trained  at  Girton^  so 
that  here  real  secondary  work  was  being  done^  It  may  not  be 
necessary  in  these  schools  to  provide  libraries^  as  there  is  a  good 
free  library  in  the  town,  but  something  should  be  done  to  assist  and 
advise  children  in  their  private  reading. 

In  the  Leeds  Higher  Grade  School  excellent  llst-s  of  books 
are  put  up  in  each  dass-room  suited  to  the  ages  of  the  pupils, 
with  their  number  in  the  free  library  catalogue  placed  opposite  the 
names.  This  should  be  done  in  all  schools  in  towns  where  there 
is  a  free  library. 

The  complaint  of  secondary  schoohnasters  against  the  children 
they  get  from  the  elementary  schools,  is,  not  only  that  their  training 
is  too  mechanical,  which  is  due  to  the  large  classes  common  in 
elementary  schools,  but  also  that  their  education  is  so  narrow,  and 
that  they  are  wanting  in  general  information.  For  this  they,  very 
unjustly  I  think,  blame  the  elementary  schoolmaster.  They  forget 
that  these  children  come  from  homes  in  which  there  are 
either  no  books  at  all,  or  books,  very  few  in  number  and  of  a 
most  uninteresting  character,  and  that  the  people  with  whom 
they  mix  have  little  or  no  general  education ;  so  that  the  child  has 
no  chance  of  insensibly  absorbing  the  general  information  which 
is  common  to  an  educated  home,  or  of  filling  up  by  casual  reading 
the  hard  outlines  of  school  education.  Therefore  it  is  of  importance, 
that  all  should  be  done  that  can  be  done,  through  the  school,  by 
means  of  reading  good  English  books,  and  encouraging  the  children 
to  read  others  outside,  to  remedy  this  great  defect  as  far  as 
possible. 

AVe  have  now  described  all  the  secondary  schools  in  Bradford, 
except  two  small  private  schools  which  are  of  little  importance. 
The  first  stage  of  the  secondary-school  system  is  represented  by 
the  higher  board  schools.;  and  with  a  larger  number  of  scholarships 
than  they  have  at  present  from  the  other  elementary  schools  in 
the  town  these  higher  board  schools  would  supply  all  that  is 
neces:?ary  for  the  first  stage.  Then  beyond  the  higher  board 
schools  the  educational  system  of  Bradford  branches  into  two, 
the  technical  school  and  the  Bradford  Granmiar  School,  and  for 
entrance  to  each  of  these  a  large  number  of  free  scholarships  is 
offered,  so  that  the  boys  who  wish  to  carry  their  education  further 
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tban  the  higher  board  schooU'do  so  by  going  either  to  the  grammar 
fichool  or  to  the  technical  Bchool.  The  boys  going  to  the  technical 
school  receive  a  scientific  education,  lasting  for  one  or  two  years, 
before  going  into  business,  but  a  few  of  them  remain  and  obtain 
scholarships  to  the  Boyal  College  of  Science  or  elsewhere.  Others 
who  wish  to  carry  their  education  further  pass  from  the  higher 
board  school  to  the  grammar  school,  where  they  have  a  choice  of 
obtaining  a  commercial,  a  classical,  or  a  science  education,  and 
can  be  passed  on  direct  to  one  of  the  older  universities.  That  this 
is  done  is  shown  by  the  following  results : — 

One  Belle  Yue  boy  holds  a  classical  scholarship  at  Queen's 
College,  Oxford,  another  holds  a  science  scholarship  at  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  and  another  a  full  sizarship  nt  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge^  while  a  Feversham  Street  boy  and  a  Belle  Yue  boy 
each  hold  a  Hastings'  Exhibition  at  Oxford.  It  will  be  seen  then, 
from  these  results,  that  a  door  is  open  in  Bradford  for  a  boy  of 
special  ability  to  pass  right  through  to  the  universities,  while  at 
the  same  time  there  is  a  fairly  complete  organisation  for  enabling 
the  larger  number  of  boys  of  ordinary  ability  to  obtain  such  higher 
education  as  they  may  wish  for,  the  higher  board  schools*,  and  the 
technical  school  and  the  grammar  school  forming  part  of  one 
system ;  and  though  there  is  room  for  improvement  inside  these 
schools  themselves,  yet  the  skeleton  of  an  organised  system  of 
Secondary  Education  is  to  be  found  here  and  is  working  with  fair 
success.  The  example  of  Bradford,  therefore,  is  specially  worthy 
of  study,  and  if  a  larger  number  of  scholarships  were  offered  from 
the  other  elementary  schools  to  the  higher  board  schools,  and  the 
technical  school  put  on  a  proper  footing,  while  more  attention  was 
devoted  to  literature  in  the  higher  board  schools,  Bradford  would 
have  little  to  ask, for  from  any  organised  system  of  Secondary 
Education. 

Huddersfield, 

There  is  no  county  borough  in  the  West  Riding  which  ill  us-  Huddersfield.  ' 
trates  so  remarkably  the.necessity  for  a  reorganisation  of  Secondary  r 

Education  as  Huddersfield.  In  other  towns  there  may  be  a  want 
of  co-ordination  between  the  different  secondary  schools,  but  at 
any  rate  there  are  some  secondary  schools  to  co-ordinate  ;  but  in 
Huddersfield  beyond  the  higher  grade  school  which  has  only  just 
been  opened,  and  the  day  school  of  the  technical  college,  and 
one  or  two  small  private  schools  there  are  no  secondary  schools  at 
all.  This  seems  to  be  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  town  is 
without  endowments  for  educational  purposes,  and  that  there  is  no 
grammar  school. 

There  are  three  small  grammar  schools  wiih  endowments  just 
outside  the  town,  but  these  are  rather  too  far  away  to  be  of 
much  practical  use  in  supplying  the  wants  of  the  town  itself.  At 
one  time  there  were  two  secondary  schools,  the  collegiate  school 
which  was  a  Church  school,  and  the  college,  which  was  on 
nnsectaiian  lines.     There  did  not  seem  to  be  a  sufficient  number 
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of  boys  to  keep  these  two  proprietary  schools  going,  and,  a 
few  years  ago,  they  were  consequently  amalgamated  into  one  school 
known  as  the  college,  and  occupying  the  college  buildings. 
This  amalgamation,  however,  was  far  from  successful,  and  though 
there  were  over  100  boys  in  the  school,  yet  this  was  found 
insufficient  to  prevent  the  school  losing  money.  It  is  a 
little  difficult  to  understand  exactly  how  this  happened,  lu 
was  apparently  partly  due  to  the  necessity  of  meeting  a  heavy 
mortgage  on  the  school,  partly  due  to  the  depression  of  trade  which 
has  been  continuous  for  over  three  years  in  Huddersfield,  partly 
due  to  a  want  of  haimony  among  the  <TOvernors  resulting  from 
the  amalgamation  of  the  two  schools,  and  partly  to  the  headmaster 
not  being  very  successful.  It  remains  however,  a  remarkable 
fact  that  a  town  of  the  importance  and  with  the  population  of 
Huddersfield  should  allow  its  only  secondary  school  to  be  closed 
at  a  time  when  it  had  over  100  boys  on  its  books,  simply  because 
it  could  not  quite  cover  expenses.  It  illustrates  very  vividly 
the  necessity  of  the  proper  organisation  of  secondary  schools,  when 
we  find  a  town  with  so  little  public  spirit  as  to  allow  this  to  take 
place.  The  old  buildings  of  the  college  have  been  bought  by 
the  school  board  for  the  higher  grade  school,  and  have  been 
thoroughly  re-modelled  by  them  for  that  purpose,  by  the  addition 
of  light  and  air  in  every  possible  way.  Skylights  have  been 
pierced  through  the  roof,  large  openings  have  been  cut  through 
the  walls  of  the  class-rooms  into  the  passages,  and  filled  with 
glass,  light  colours  have  been  painted  on  the  walls,  so  that  what 
was  a  gloomy  building  is  now  bright  and  pleasant.  The  closing 
of  the  college  resulted  in  the  springing  up  of  two  or  three 
private  secondary  schools  conducted  by  the  teachers  who  had 
formerly  been  in  the  college.  Of  these  I  shall  have  to  speak 
presently. 

TTie  Higher  Grade  School 

"B^iMfsn^e        This  school  is  too  young  for  one  to  be  able  to  judge  as  yet  of 
Hnddrnfield.    what  it  is  going  to  do.      It,  however,  seems   likely  to  have  a 

prosperous  career.      I   have  already    explained  how  much  has 
already  been  done  to  improve  the  buildings. 

As  soon  as  it  was  opened  a  few  months  ago,  it  was  filled  with 
boys  and  girls,  the  number  being  420.  It  is  a  free  school,  and 
the  headmaster  was  formerly  under  Dr.  Forsyth  at  Leeds,  so  that 
it  is  likely  to  be  well  organised  and  well  taught.  It  grew  out  of  a 
school  known  as  Springrove  School,  which  had  special  provision 
for  Seventh  Standard  and  ex-Seventh  Standard  boys.  These  boys 
have,  of  course,  been  passed  on  to  the  new  higher  grade  school, 
the  children  being  admitted  at  Standard  YI.  The  school  is  an 
organised  science  school  with  a  tliree  years'  course,  which  begins 
at  the  end  of  Standard  VII.,  and  some  children  are  already 
preparing  for  the  London  Matriculation,  while  accommodation  is 
provided  for  532.  I  specially  inquired  whether  the  470  children 
who  had  joined  in  the  first  two  months   had  been  drawn  away 
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from  existing  iostltutions^  but  this  had  not  happened  to  any 
serious  extent.  There  were  six  boys  from  the  technical  school, 
and  Almondsbiiry  Grammar  School  had  only  lost  two,  so  that 
we  find  here  what  we  have  found  elsewhere,  that  the  higher 
grade  schools  are  providing  education  for  a  class  of  the  comuiunity 
which  formerly  did  not  receive  it  at  all,  the  parents  who  are 
sendipg  their  boys  there  belonging  to  the  better  working  class 
and  the  poorer  middle  class,  though  there  are  one  or  two  of  the 
old  college  boys. 

Dr.  Bruce,  who  was  one  of  the  governors  of  ihe  college  and  is 
a  member  of  the  school  board,  and  has  consequently  been  intimately 
associated  with  education  in  Huddersfield,  was  anxious  to  persuade 
the  beard  to  start  a  secondary  school  with  fees  on  the  usual  lines. 
Thie,  if  done,  would  have  been  an  interesting  experiment,  but  the 
board  were  not  prepared  to  attempt  it,  so  they  have  contented 
themselves  with  opening  a  higher  grade  school  modelled  on  the 
lines  already  familiar  in  Leeds  and  elsewhere.  It  is,  of  course^ 
too  early  to  say  what  this  higher  grade  school  may  do  in  the 
future,  or  to  judge  of  its  teaching,  but  I  may  say  that  the  classes 
seemed  to  be  under  thorough  discipline,  and  the  school  seemed  to 
have  all  the  go  and  efficiency  which  one  has  learned  to  associate 
with  the  best  higher  grade  schools  elsewhere,  and  the  headmaster 
seemed  to  have  a  great  enthusiasm  for  educational  work,  and  a 
thorough  grip  of  educational  methods. 

The  Technical  School,  Huddersfield. 

This  institution  consists  of  the  usual  collection  of  evening  TecfanloAl 
classes  in  scientific  and  commercial  subjects,  an  art  school,  and  a  School, 
dyeing,  weaving,  and  an  engineering  department  for  both  day  and  Hudderafleld. 
evening  classes.  Besides  these  departments,  with  which  we  have 
nothing  to  do  here,  there  is  a  day  school  for  boys  and  girls. 
This  school  is  at  present  in  a  transition  stage,  a  headmaster 
Laving  just  been  appointed.  Formerly  there  was  no  headmaster, 
and  classes  were  taken  by  teachers  who  were  also  employed  in 
the  evening  under  the  direction  of  the  secretary  of  the 
technical  school,  who  had,  of  course,  the  whole  organisation  to  look 
after.  Nothing  perhaps  could  illustrate  more  vividly  how  little 
these  technical  schools  realise  the  responsibilities  and  difficulties 
of  running  a  day  school  for  boys  than  the  fact  that  this  school 
has  been  in  existence  for  five  years,  and  that  it  is  only  now  that 
a  headmaster  is  appointed.  The  number  of  boys  at  the  school  is 
160,  of  whom  30  are  West  Riding  County  Council  scholars,  and 
12  hold  scholarships,  which  ar^  given  from  funds  inside  the 
borough ;  the  fees  for  the  other  boys  are  bOs.  for  three  terms. 
There  are  two  leaving  exhibitions  of  '20/.  a  year,  but  as  no  one 
applies  for  them,  the  money  is  used  for  the  entrance  scholarships. 
The  boys  must  have  passed  the  Sixth  Standard  on  entering,  apd 
the  school  course  is  arranged  to  last  two  years.  After  that  age 
the  boys  either  leave  the  institution  altogether,  or  pass  into  the 
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dyeing,  weaving,  or  engineering  departmentci,  to  which  they  are 
admitted  at  from  15  to  16.  Occasionally  a  boy  goes  on  to  York- 
shire College,  but  this  institution  cannot  yet  be  said  to  be  passing 
boys  on  to  any  place  where  they  could  carry  on  their  Secondary 
Education. 

The  school  is  divided  into  two  parts,  commoroial  and  scientific. 
The  commercial  includes  French  and  German,  with  Latin  as  an 
alternative  to  German,  which  is  taken  by  one  or  two»  mathematics^ 
English,  history,  physiography,  shorthand,  book-keeping,  geo- 
metrical drawing,  and  theoretical  mechanics.  On  the  science  side 
six  hours  are  devoted  to  German  and  French,  and  three  hours  to 
English,  and  five  hours  to  mathematics,  chemistry  theoretical  and 
practical,  sound,  light,  and  heat,  or  electricity  and  magnetism, 
and  geometrical  drawing,  occupying  the  rest  of  the  time. 

In  the  secgnd  year,  the  boys  take  second  stage  mathematics 
and  the  advanced  stages  of  the  science  subjects  already  mentioned, 
with  some  theoretical  mechanics. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  is  not  an  organised  science  school,  and 
the  amount  of  time  given  to  languages  and  to  English  is  certainly 
more  tlian  is  usual  in  some  of  these  schools. 

The  teachers  are  of  the  usual  type  found  in  these  institutions. 
They  have  most  of  them  been  trained  at  elementary  schools,  and 
one  has  taken  his  London  B.A.,  and  the  other  his  intermediate 
science.  The  class-rooms  are  fairly  satisfactory,  but  the  chemical 
laboratory,  which  has  accommodation  for  32  students,  is  small  and 
badly  arranged.  There  is  no  proper  balance  room,  and  no 
laboratory  for  physics.  There  is  a  woodwork  shop,  but  no  metal 
shop.  A  good  room  has  recently  been  added  for  machine 
drawing.  It  will  be  noticed  that  manual  instruction  does  not 
form  an  essential  part  of  the  course.  The  art  teaching,  which 
is  under  the  art  master  for  the  institution,  seemed  to  be  of  the 
usual  commonplace  kind,  no  attempt  being  made  to  teach  design 
to  the  boys  ;  and  as  is  ubual  in  these  technical  schools,  theje  is 
no  playground,  no  gymnasium,  and  no  field  for  games  attached  to 
the  school. 

In  fact,  it  was  admitted  by  those  in  authority,  that  it  was  not 
a  school,  but  merely  a  collection  of  classes,  though  it  remains  to 
be  seen  what  the  new  headmaster,  who  is  himself  anxious  to  build 
up  a  genuine  school,  may  be  able  to  accomplish.  Besides  the 
technical  school  and  the  higher  grade  school,  there  is  one  private 
school  taught  by  the  late  second  master  of  the  college,  which  can 
claim  to  be  a  classical  school;  one  private  school  which  is  a 
preparatory  school,  and  two  others  which  are  commercial  schools^ 
while  for  girls,  there  is  a  girls'  high  school  taught  by  the  former 
headmistress  of  the  gtrls'  side  of  the  College.  Four  out  of  these 
five  private  schojls  are  taught  by  old  masters  at  the  college. 

This  completes  the  provision  for  Secondary  Education  in 
Huddersfield  itself,  and  we  have  next  to  consider  three  endowed 
spools  which  lie  outside  the  town  at  considerable  distances.  Of 
these,  Fartown  Grammar  School  and  Grove  House  School, 
Dalton,  are  so  far  from  the  town  and  so  purely  local  that  I  shall 
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consider  them  with  the  otber  county  Bchool^iy  and  shall  onlj  here 
consider  Almondsbory  Grammar  School,  which  is,  to  a  slight 
extent,  assisting  the  eaucation  of  boys  in  Huddersfield« 

Almondsbury  Grammar  SchooL 

This  school  is  situated  about  half  a  mile  beyond  the  terminus  Almondebiu/ 
of  the  steam  tram  which  runs  about  two  miles  from  the  centre  of  gj^l'*' 
Huddersiield,  so  that  it  cannot  be  considered  as  very  conveniently  HuddmAdd* 
placed.     It  b  situated  in  a  small  village  on  the  side* of  a  valley  of 
considerable  beauty,  and  consists  partly  of  an  old  building  of  a 
picturesque  character,  to  which  a  new  building  containing  class- 
rooms and  dormitories  has  been  attached,  and  is  surrounded  by 
pleasant  grounds.    The  number  of  boys  at  the  school  is  40,  the 
attendance  having  gone  down  of  late  years,  partly  because  the  school 
has  been  altering  in  character  from  being  merely  a  local  school 
for  the  village,  providing  an  elementary  education,  to  being  a 
school  in  which  a  higher  class  of  work  is  done,  and  boys  of  a 
different  social  standing  provided  for.      It  is,  however,  too  far 
Irom   the  residential   quarter   of    Huddersfield   to   obtain  boys 
very  easily   of   the    well-to-do    classes.      Of  the   40   boys   the 
school  contains,  19  are  boarders  and  only  7  are  day  boys  who  live 
in  Huddersfield,     The  headmaster  is  a  Wrangler  of  Cambridge, 
and  the  school,  besides  passing  33  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number 
of  boys  through  the  Cambridge  Locals,  is  succeeding  in  sending 
one  or  two  boys  on  to  the  universities,  one  going  up  to  Oxford 
with  a  classical  gcholarship,  one  going  up  to  Cambridge,  and  three 
preparing  to  go  up  to  either  Oxford  or  Cambridge.     There  are 
also  at  present  five  boys  from  this  school  at  Yorkshire  College, 
four  of  whom  hold  county  council  scholarships  of  60{.  a  year;  so 
that,  while  the  numbers  of  the  school  have  fallen,  the  class  of 
work  has  risen,  and,  with  a  view  to  encourage  this  higher  standard 
of  work,  the  governors  have  just  appointed  a  first-class  Oxford 
classic  as  second  master.     The  fee  for  boarding  at  the  school  is 
35/.  a  year,  and  the  tuition  fee  from  10/.  to  13/.,  according  as  the 
boy  takes  the  modern  or  the  classical  side  of  the  school.     The 
school  has   12  free  education  scholarships   and   5  maintenance 
scholarships.     These  scholarships  are  confined  to  certain  surround- 
ing parishes,  one  of  which  includes  a  portion  of  Huddersfield. 
The  endowment  is  220/.  a  year. 

I  was  favourably  impressed  with  the  school  as  a  whole ;  the 
discipline  seemed  good,  and  the  work  fairly  well  done,  while  the 
headmaster  was  evidently  very  anxious  to  develop  and  improve 
the  school  in  every  possible  way ;  but  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
state  that  a  school  having  so  few  boys  and  an  endowment  of  only 
220^  a  year  does  not  cover  expenses,  especially  as  it  is  suflSciently 
staffed  with  masters.  The  governors,  accordingly,  have  had  to 
meet  certain  expenses  out  oi  their  own  pockets. 

The  arrangements  for  science  teaching  are  very  inadequate, 
consisting  of  a  tiny  shed  for  a  laboratory,  but  the  class-rooms  are 
good.  The  boys  enter  the  school  from  9  to  14,  and  stay  on  an 
average  from  two-and-a-half  to  three  years,  and  leave  at  about 
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16  years  of  age  as  a  rule.  About  two -thirds  of  the  boys  are  from 
elementary  schools^  and  their  parents  belong  to  the  iniddie  and 
professional  classes.  The  distinction  between  the  modern  and 
the  classical  side  is  that  on  the  modern  side  no  Greek  is  taken. 
Altogether  12^  hours  a  week  are  spent  on  languages  and  two 
hours  on  science,  while  seven  hours  are  given  to  mathematics ;  so 
^  th  :t  it  will  be  seen  that  this  school  distinctly  belongs  to  the  type 

of  a  classical  and  mathematical  rather  than  of  a  modern  secondary 
*  school. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  what  its  future  place  will  be  in  relation  to 
the  Secondary  Education  of  Huddersiield.  lis  geographical 
position  makes  it  unfortunately  impossible  for  it  to  become  the 
secondary  school  of  the  town,  and  yet  it  has  so  many  elements 
of  a  good  school  that  it  would  seem  a  pity  if  it  could  not  be  able 
to  develop  into  something  bigger  than  it  is  now.  On  the  other 
hand^  it  would  certainly  suffer  by  the  founding  of  a  good 
secondary  school  in  Huddersfiold ;  and  it  would,  I  fear^  be 
impossible  to  overcome  local  prejudice  sufficiently  to  have  the 
ischool  and  the  endowments  transferred  to  Huddersfield,  though 
this  would  probably  be  the  best  thing  that  could  be  done.  If  the 
school  wa3  transferred,  there  are  certain  moneys  at  Huddersfield 
known  as  the  Kamsden  Charities  which  are  now  being  wasted  in 
doles,  and  which  might  he  added  to  the  income  of  the  school. 
The  only  other  endowment  that  Huddersfield  possesses,  the 
Armitage  endowment,  has  already  been  given  to  the  technical 
school. 

This  completes  our  survey  of  the  facilities  for  Secondary 
Educa,tion  in  HuddersHeld,  and  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  town 
is  at  present  in  a  deplorable  state  in  this  respect. 

When  we  consider  that  it  ha«,  with  its  surrounding  districts,  a 
population  of  about  200,000  people,  and  that  except  for  the 
Alrnondsbury  Grammar  School,  which  is  2^  miles  from  the  centre 
of  the  town,  and  one  private  school,  which  has  necessarily  a  pre- 
carious existence,  there  is  no  provision  at  all  in  Huddersiield  for 
higher  Secondary  Education,  while  for  second  grade  Secondary 
Education,  if  it  was  not  for  the  opening  of  the  higher  gmde  school, 
there  would  be  nothing  beyond  one  or  two  small  private  schools, 
and  the  technical  school  which,  up  to  the  present,  has  been  far 
from  satisfactory. 

Evidently  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  something  should  be 
done  for  Huddersfield,  and  that  a  good  secondary  school  capable 
of  caiTying  boys  up  to  the  universities  should  be  founded  as  soon 
as  possible.  This  will,  probably,  only  be  done  when  it  is  part  of 
the  duty  of  the  town  council  to  do  so,  as  in  Huddersfield  itself 
nobody  seems  to  have  sufficient  enterprise  or  sufficient  gsnerosity 
to*  undertake  it. 

Halifax. 

The  Grammar  School,  Halifax. 

Halifax.  Halifax  is  the  smallest  of  the  county  boroughs,  and  contains 

two  schools  which  must  be  considered  here,  the  grammar  school, 
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and  a  higher  grade  school  which  has  been  recently  opened.  The  Heaili 
Heath  Urammar  School  is  an  old  foundation^  and  ia  fairly  well  Sh°T*^ 
endowed  and  supplied  with  entrance  schohirships.  It  has,  how-  Hali&x. 
ever,  experienced  many  vicissitudes;  in  1879  it  was  moved  into 
the  building  which  it  at  present  occupies;  but  in  spite  of 
occupying  the&e  new  buildings  the  school  was  emptied  in  1883, 
and  was  then  closed.  It  was  then  re-opened  in  1887  under  the 
present  headmaster,  and  at  present  has  97  boys,  with  accommo- 
dation for  175.  It  is  situated  in  a. fairly  good  building,  wth 
class-rooms  sufficiently  large,  a  chemical  laboratory  with  accom- 
modation for  24,  a  special  art  room,  a  chemical  lecture-room,  and 
a  small  physical  laboratory,  with  six  small  and  one  large  class- 
Touras.  The  fittings  of  the  class-rooms  and  laboratories  are  fairly 
good,  and  there  is  a  gymnasium  and  large  playground.  The  boys 
enter  at  ages  varying  from  9  to  13,  and  most  of  them  leave  at 
from  15  to  16,  only  two  or  three  ooys  remaining  after  the  fifth 
form.  The  fees  are  from  9/.  to  12/.  a  year,  and  there  are  a  con- 
siderable number  of  entrance  scholarships  derived  from  difierent 
charities ;  from  the  Waterhouse  Charities  there  are  five  12/.  and 
six  61.  scholarships;  from  the  Brown  Charities  there  are  two 
scholarships  oF  15/.  a  year,  and  one  scholarship  given  to  the  head* 
master  to  pjiy  for  the  keep  of  one  boy,  l*he  five  12/.  scholarships 
are  confined  to  boys  from  elementary  schools,  and  besides  this 
there  are  10  West  Riding  County  Council  scholars  in  the  school, 
but  the  borough  makes  no  grant  towards  the  school.  Forty-two 
of  the  boj's  are  from  elementary  schools,  and  about  30  per  cent, 
from  outside  the  borough. 

This  school  seems  to  suffer,  as  other  grammar  schools  do  in  the 
small  towns  in  the  West  Riding,  from  the  very  short  time  that 
the  boys  stay  in  it,  most  of  the  boys  entering  the  school  at 
from  11  to  13,  and  leaving  again  at  from  15  to  16.  The 
boys  are  entered  for  the  Cambridge  Junior  Locals  once 
every  two  years;  they  are  all  worked  up  for  this,  and  then, 
to  a  cortain  Extent,  allowed  to  specialise,  mainly  on  science 
and  mathematics,  while  some  take  classics.  The  school  is 
one  of  those  that  compete  both  for  the  Hastings  and  for  the 
JMilner  gcholarghips,  and  those  taking  classics  c«»mpete  for  these. 
One  or  two  bovs  have  gone  to  Oxford  or  Cambridste,  and  two  or 
three  are  sent  every  year  to  Yorkshire  College  or  Owens  College. 
Evidently  the  scho  1  is  specially  gtrong  on  science  and  modern 
language?,  but  the  boys  are  not  sent  in  for  the  Science  and 
Art  examinaticms.  During  my  visit  I  found  some  boys  being 
examined  in  practical  chemistry.  The  examination  was  a  very 
good  one,  consisting  of  questions  requiring  some  thought  to 
answer,  and  involving  preparations  of  substances  and  considerable 
experimentnl  skill  on  the  part  of  the  boys.  The  ventilation  of  the 
chemiciil  laboratory  is  not  good,  resulting  in  a  strong  smell  of 
chemicals  in  the  passages  of  the  building.  This  m'ght  well  be 
improved.  The  art  teaching  did  not  seem  to  ha%'e  ariy  special  merit, 
and  is  taken  by  one  of  the  assistant  masters. 

£    sssoo.  ^ 
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There  are  four<ft»i6tnnt  mabtere  id  tho  school  besides  the  head-  - 
master^  one  who  is  a  senior  Optime  receiving  1 60t,  another  having 
an  Oxford  pass  degree  receiving  120/.,  another  who  took  a  first 
class  in  natural  science  at  Oxford  receiving  140/.,  nnd  another  with 
a  London  B.A.  degree  receiving  130/.     'These  figurea  may  be 
taken  as  illustrating  the  kind  of  salaries  which  are  paid  in  these 
grammar  schools  to  the  assistant  masters  and  the  price  in  the  ' 
market  of  m^i  who  have  taken  first-class  and  second-class  honours 
at  th«  universities.     The  school  impressed  me  as  being  fairly  good> 
the  science  teaching  being  distinctly  above  the  average^  but  there 
was  the  usual  want  of  attention  on  the  part  of  the  boys  in  the 
class-room  which  is  so  common  when  the  teacher  is  untrained.    The 
headii-m^ter  evidently  regards  the  competition  of  the  higher  grade 
school  as  serious,  and  states  that  mnny  boys  go  there  who  can 
quite  well  afibrd  to  pay   his  fee?,  nor  does  he  find  that  there  - 
is  a  good  competition  for  his  elementary  school  entrance  scholar- 
ships, or  that  the   class  of  boys   he   obtains   by  means  of  them 
is  satisfactory.     As  I  found  by  the  inquiries  I  made  afterwards, 
the  pick  of  the  elementary  schoolboys  go  to  the  higher  grade 
school,  and  it  is  only  the  residue  which  compete  for  the  grammar 
sd)Ool    scholarship?.     I   could    not   find    any  instance    of  boys 
being  passed  on  from  the  higher  grade  Bchool  to  the  grammar 
school,  but  curiously  enough  I  found  boys  who  are  passed  on  from 
the  higher  grade  school  going  to  the  Bradford  Grammar  School 
instead  of  the  grammar  school  in  their  own  town.   This  school  would 
certainly  be  benefited  by  having  one  or  two  leaving  scholarships > 
to  the  universities,  which  would  tend  to  raise  the  character  of  the 
work  in  the  upper  department  of  the  school,  and,  if,  instead  of  com- 
peting with  the  higher  grade  school  by  means  of  its  scholarships, 
these  scholarships  were  used  to  take  on  those  boys  from  the  higher 
grade  school  to  the  gramm.ar  school  who  wish  to  specialise  for  the 
universities  it  would  he  better.  To  a  certain  extent  the  school  also 
suffers  from  being  near  Hipperholme  School  and  the  Rishworth 
Grammar  School,  which,  with  its  large  Wheelwright  endowment, 
offers  free  board  and  tuition*  to  its  pupils.     There  are  also  two 
small  endowed  schools  in  Elian,  so  that  there  is  possibly  an  over- 
supply  of  grammar  schools  in  this  district. 

With  reference  to  the  question  of  how  far  the  higher  grade 
school  competes  directly  with  the  grammar  school  in  taking  awav 
boys  who  could  afford  to  pay  the  grammar  school  fees,  I  took 
the  trouble  to  make  a  specially  careful  inquiry,  examining 
the  lists  of  boys  at  the  higher  grade  school  and  obtaining  as 
accurate  information  as  I  could  about  their  parents.  In  the 
first  place  it  does  not  at  all  follow  in  the  West  Hiding  because  a 
boy's  father  is  sufiiciently  wealthy  to  pay  the  grammar  school  fees, 
and  yet  sends  him  to  the  higher  grade  school,  that  if  there  had 
been  no  higher  grade  school  the  boy  would  have  been  sent  to  the 
grammar  school.  Many  of  these  are  men  of  no  education  who 
have  made  money  as  manufacturers,  and  who  have  little  belief  in 
education  for  their  sons,  and  far  from  sending  their  boys  to  the 
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gramiqar  eehool,  would  have  been  content  to  give  tbem  merely  an 
elementary  school  education,  and  are  with  difficulty  persuaded  to 
even  allow  them  to  go  to  the  higher  grade  school.  Speaking 
rpughly,  there  are  from  20  to  25  boys  in  the  higher  grade  school 
\yhose  parents  could  afford  to  send  them  to  the  grammar  school^ 
aujil  who^  probably,  would  have  done  so  if  the  higher  grade  school 
had  not  existed.  There  is  a  larger  number  whose  parents  could 
have  afforded  the  fee,  but  would  not  have  paid  it.  At  the  end  of 
this  report  will  be  found  an  appendix,  giving  a  com^^leto  analysis 
of  the  occupations  of  the  parents  ef  the  children  in  this  higher 
grade  school.  It  would  not  be  possible  from  this  list  alone  to 
decide  the  question,  and  the  figures  I  have  given  are  based  upon  the 
pergonal  knowledge  of  the  habits  and  position  of  tlie  parents 
themselves.  These  figures  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain 
in  the  larger  towns,  are,  I  thinW,  of  considerable  interest,  as  Ijeing 
the  only  attempt  that  I  have  found  it  possible  to  make  to  determine 
with  some  exactness  the  extent  of  the  competition  between  a 
grammar  school  an^l  a  higher  grade  school  existing  in  the  same  town. 

The  Higher  Grade  School,  Halifax.— The   higher  grade  school  Higher  Grade 
begins  at  Standard  V.  for  boys  and  at  Standard  IV.  for  girls,  and  ^^^ 
charges    a  6rf.   fep.       The  children  are,  of  course,  mainly  from 
board  schools,  but  there  arc  a  few  from  private  schools.     These 
private  schools  seem  to  hiive  suffered  severely  from  the  higher 
grade  school  competition,  and  the  last  but  two  closed  a  few  weeks 
before  my  visit.    Curiously  enough,  this  higher  grade  school  is  in  a 
certain  sense  older  than  the  present  grammar  school.     It  was 
started   12  years  ago,  at  which  time  the  grammar  school  was 
closed,  so  that  for  the  first  four  years  of  its  existence  it  was  the 
only  secondary  school  in    Halifax   outside  the  private   schools. 
Wl»en  the  grammar  school  was  first  re-opened,  boys  occasionally 
left  the  higher  grade  school  for  the  grammar  school,  but  do  not 
do  so  now  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  headmaster  admits  that  he 
competes  to  a  certain  extent  with  the  grammar  school.      The 
school  has  160  free  scholars  and  20  West  Riding  county  scholars. 
There  are  also  some  51.  scholarships  inside  the  school  which  are 
found  very  useful,  more  so  than  free  scholarships  as  they  represent 
a  little  more  than  free  education.      The  examination  for  the  free 
scholarships  is  about  the  Fourth  Standard  in  difficulty,  so  that 
the  boys  begin  in  the  Fifth  SUndard.     This  the   headmaster 
Xi^gi^rda  as  very  important^  as  he  finds  that  by  obtaining  the  boys 
8t  from  10   to    11   years  of  age   he   can   do  more  with   them.  . 
The  organised  science  school  begins  at  the  end  of  Standard  VI., 
though  some  boys  stay  in  Standard  VII.  who  are  not  sufficiently 
advanced   to  pass  into  the  organised  science  school,  while  boys 
entering  the  school  at  the  end  of  Standard  VI.  have  to  take  the 
Seventh  Standard  before  passing  into  the  science  school.     This 
is  probably  beginning  the  organised  science  school  work  rather 
young,  ^nd  it  woul  I  be  better  to  make  all  the  boys  pass  through  the 
Seventh  Standard.     There  is  no  science  taughi  below  the  organised 
science  school,  but  the  boys  while  still  in  the  standards  do  a 
c^^^tain  amount  of  Algebra  and  French.     The  ages  are  approxi- 
ift^tely  12  to  13  in  the  firdt  year  of  the  organised  science  school, 
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14  to  15  in  the  second  year,  and  15  to  16  in  the  third  year;  very 
iew  boyB  8tay  to  16  years  of  age,  but  the  girls  stay  till  they  are 
rather  older. 

The  number  of  hours  spent  in  science  is  kept  <it  the  minimum 
allowed  by  the  Science  nud  Art  De[)artment  for  the  first  year  at 
any  rate,  and  the  headmaster  finds  that  the  first  year's  work  in 
science  can  be  done  well  while  at  the  same  time  giving  sufiScient 
attention  to  En^^lish  and  French. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  year  the  boys  are  sent  in  for  the 
advanced  subjects,  but  a  large  number  do  not  get  through. 
The  headmaster  finds  the  advanced  stage  much  too  difiicult  for 
boys  of  thie  age,  \rhile  it  is  impossible  to  have  sufficient  time  for  a 
proper  amount  of  English  and  French^  five  hours  a  week  having 
to  be  devoted  to  chemistry  alone. 

He  considers  that  less  than  three  hours  a  week  of  French  is  use* 
less,  and  devotes  three  hours  to  English  and  three  hours  to  French 
right  through  the  upper  school ;  but  this  allows  no  time  for  history 
and  geography,  three  hours  being  devoted  to  grammar,  composition, 
and  literature.  In  the  first  two  years  he  makes  no  attempt  to 
teach  book-keeping,  shorthand,  or  Latin,  ana  he  states  that  there 
is  a  distinct  objection  among  parents  to  the  amount  of  time  which 
has  to  be  spent  on  science.  In  the  third  year,  as  there  is  no 
definite  programme  in  the  directory  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  the  work  is  laid  down  on  the  lines  of  the  London 
Matriculation  Examination,  and  five  hours  a  week  of  Latin  is 
introduced ;  but  as  no  one  has,  so  far,  stayid  for  the  fourth 
year,  none  have  been  brought  up  to  the  fourth  year  standard. 
The  pannts  are  required  to  sign  a  legal  document  binding 
them  to  keep  their  children  in  the  organised  science  school  for 
one  year,  or  to  pay  the  amount  of  the  average  grant  earned  by 
each  boy  in  the  school.  This  is  found  to  be  a  great  advantage,  as 
it  is  exactly  known  beforehand  how  many  boys  are  going  to  stay 
throughout  the  course  and  the  organisation  ol  the  school  is  thereby 
much  simplified. 

1  he  following  figures  will  show  how  the  boys  are  dividt  cl 
between  the  ditferent  departments  of  the  school.  Last  year  there 
were  in  Standard  V.,  53  boys  ;  Standard  VJ.,  74  boys  ;  Standard 
VII.,  40  boys.  Out  of  the  boys  in  these  two  standards,  72  were 
passed  into  the  organised  science  school,  and  30  into  Standard 
VII.  At  present  there  are  in  the  first  year  of  the  organised  science 
school  72  boyn,  in  the  second  year  39  boys,  and  in  the  third  year  16 
boys. 

Tlie  income  of  the  school  is  made  up  of  the  fees,  the  Science 
and  Art  grant,  and  770Z.  a  year  from  the  rates,  which  is  used  for  the 
lower  part  of  the  school.  None  of  the  money  of  the  i  ates  is  used 
directly  for  the  science  school,  but  the  science  school  obtains  the 
advantage  of  the  building,  with  coal,  gas,  and  cleaning,  for  notliing. 
The  gchool  obtains  no  assistance  from  the  techniciil  instruction  grant. 
It  has  one  remarkably  good  feature  which  is  unusual  in  schools 
of  this  character,  there  being  a  teacher  to  every  30  boys.  The 
salaries  paid  are  as  follows : — The  headmaster  receives  350/.,  the 
second  155/.,  two  assistants  receive  130i.,  and  two  120/.     This  Jsa 
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^reat  improvement  on  ihe  salari'  s  of  only  four  years  ngo,  when  the 
the  highest  amount  paid  to  an  assistant  master  was  110/.  Except 
the  chemistry  master,  who  is  a  borough  analyst,  all  the  st»iff  are 
elementary  ^choolmasters,  most  of  whom  have  attended  or  are 
att -ending  classes  at  Yorkshire  College. 

Tht»  headmaster  has  tried  teaching  some  practical  jihysics,  but 
has  found  it  impossible  to  combine  the  teaching  of  this  subject 
for  the  South  Kensington  examinations,  as  it  is  impossible  to 
devote  sufficient  time  to  working  up  a  knowledge  of  the  mere 
boolc-work  to  the  btandard  required  by  the  examination.  He 
regards  the  time  spent  in  practical  chemistry  as  waited. 

It  is  evident  that,  like  other  higher  grade  schoolmasters^  he  is 
of  opinion  that  if  the  higher  grade  schools  arc  to  be  recognised  as 
secondary  schools,  they  must  not  only  be  liberated  from  the 
necessity  of  deriving  their  living  principally  from  the  Science 
and  Art  Department's  grants,  but  they  must  al^o  have  the 
minimum  salaries  and  the  maximum  size  of  the  classes  fixed. 

The  buildings  are  good  on  the  whole,  though  the  arrangements 
for  teaching  gtcieiice  are  not  satisfactory.  There  is  no  science 
lecture-room  or  physics  laboratory,  and  the  chemical  laboratory, 
which  has  ncconiioodation  for  47,  Is  in  the  basement  of  the 
building  and  is  very  unsuitable  for  its  purpose.  There  is  also 
no  wi^rkshop  at  present  and  a  very  bmall  art  room.  These  things, 
however,  will  b3  remedied  as  scH)n  as  the  new  building  i.s  put  up, 
which  is  at  present  in  course  of  construction.  There  is  a 
sufficient  playground,  but  no  gymnasium. 

A  technical  school  is  being  built  in  the  town,  but  that  will  be 
confined  to  evening  classes. 

The  teaching  of  practical  chemistry  seemed  to  me  very  poor ; 
not  only  was  it  merely  on  the  Science  and  Art  lines,  but  it  was  not 
being  well  done.  The  school  as  a  whole,  however,  impressed  me 
"very  favourably,  while  evidently  the  teachers  were  doing  their  work 
much  more  easily,  from  their  having  such  small  classes  to  handle ; 
and  th^^re  can  bo  no  doubt  that  the  school  is  a  distinct  success. 
One  of  the  best  proofs  of  this  is  the  fact  that  to  a  large  extent  the 
boys  who  have  come  for  one  year  remain  for  two  or  three  years, 
owing  to  their  own  eagerness  to  stop.  Coming,  as  th<^y  do,  in  a 
large  number  of  cases  from  homes  where  thero  is  very  little 
education  on  the  part  of  their  parents,  it  is  the  boys  who  persuade 
ihe  parents  to  let  them  stay  on  at  school  when  they  would  other- 
wise tiike  them  away.  The  school  has  all  th^  brightness,  and  the 
teaching,  with  the  one  exception  referred  to,  the  briskness  anti 
efficiency  which  one  has  learned  to  associate  with  higher  grcde 
schools,  and  the  discipline  is  excellent.  The  children  impress 
one  more  favourably  than  the  Sheffield  children,  being  brighter, 
cle:mer,  and  b^tte^  dressed.  This  is  doubtless  very  largely  due 
to  the  diflferent  condition  under  which  they  live,  Halifax  being  a 
small  town  of  90,000  inhabitants,  and  consequently  with  more 
fresh  air  and  le>s  dirt  and  smoke  than  Sheffield.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  two  or  three  boys  every  year  leave  this  school  for 
Bradford  Qrammar  School,  and  that  in  more  than  one  instance 
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they  have  passed  on  to  the  universities.  While  no  boys  leave 
here  for  the  Heath  Grammar  School,  a  fair  number  of  girls  pass 
on  from  this  to  the  girls'  department  of  tlie  Heath  (rrammar 
School 

As  will  be  seen,  the  school  has  one  dialinct  advantage  over  the 
other  higher  grade  schools  in  the  West  Riding,  in  the  smallness 
of  its  classes,  though  on  the  other  hand  its  equipment  for  science 
teaching  is  at  present  inferior.  K***^ 

The  headmaster  struck  me  as  unusually  intelligent,  and  the 
impression  made  by  the  school  as  a  whole  was  very  satisfactory. 

As  already  stated,  the  small  preparatory  private  schools  have 
disappeared  since  the  higher  grade  school  was  started.  There 
are,  however,  two  private  Bchools  in  the  town,  one  of  which,  at  Park 
House,  Hopwood  Lane,  has  about  70  boys,  and  competes  severely 
with  the  Heath  Grammar  School.  This  is  largely  a  Wesleyan 
institution. 

It  is  evident  that  the  grammar  school  in  this  j^tcvn  has  been 
re-opened  too  short  a  time  for  its  final  position,  with  regurd 
to  the  education  of  the  town,  to  be  forecast ;  but  there  seems 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  able  to  fulfil  its  work  and 
occupy  an  important  place  in  the  educational  work  of  the 
town,  while  being  assisted  rather  than  weakened  by  the 
existence  of  the  higher  grade  school.  Probably,  by  arranging 
its  entrance  scholarships,  so  as  to  encourage  boys  who  now  leave 
the  higher  grade  school  for  Bradford,  to  come  to  it,  and  by 
being  endowed  with  two  or  three  leaving  scholarships  to  the 
univei'^ities,  it  may  hope  ultimately  to  obtain  a  sufficiently  large 
number  of  boys  to  organise  its  work  inside  the  school  on  a  satis* 
factory  basis,  which,  of  course,  is  very  difficult  with  only  90  boys. 
Very  little  is  evidently  wanted  to  put  the  Secondary  Education 
of  Halifax  into  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  condition  as  far  as 
external  organisation  is  concerned,  while  internally  the  higher 
grade  school  requires  to  be  free  from  the  necessity  of  depending 
on  Science  and  Art  grants,  and  the  grammar  school  requires  to  have 
its  stafi*  infused  with  a  little  of  the  training  and  knowledge  in 
methods  of  teaching,  which  are  confined  at  present  to  the  elemen- 
tary schoolmaster.  It  would  nlso  be  an  advantsige  to  the  higher 
frade  school  if  its  teaching  in  chemistry  was  reorganised ;  but 
eyond  these  comparatively  small  matters,  there  seems  to  be  little 
required  in  Halifax  at  present,  and  it  contrasts  very  favourably  in 
its  educational  arrangements  with  the  much  larger  county  borough 
of  Huddersfield, 

Summary. 

Summary.  I  shall  now  recapitulate  briefly  the  educational  system  existing 

in  each  of  the  county  boroughs. 

In  Leeds   we  have  first  the   Yorkshire   College,  which,  as  a 

branch  of  Victoria  University,  stands  first;  among  the  educational 

institutions,  not  only  of  the  West  Hiding,  but  of  Yorkshire  as  a 

.whole.     It  combines  the  function  of  a  university  with  science 

and  art  departments  and  a  medical  school  of  considerable  impor- 


Leedfl. 
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tance^  with  those  of  a  technical  college,  specialisiiig  on  dyeings 
engineering,  weaving,  and  tanning. 

It  is  also  a  training  college  for  elementary  teachers,  and  is 
about  to  become  a  training  college  for  secondary  teachers  as  welL 
The  arts  department  is  still  rather  weak,  and  is  suffering  from 
the  unprepared  state  of  many  of  its  students,  whjle  at  the  same 
time  it  can  hardly  aflbrd  to  shut  them  out  by  an  entrance 
examination. 

Next  to  Yorkshire  College  we  have  the  Leeds  Grammar  School, 
which  has  diminished  largely  in  the  number  of  its  scholars  of  late 
years,  but  which,  by  having  a  more  representative  body  of  governors, 
increasing  the  amount  oi  science  taught  on  the  modern  side  of 
the  school,  and  improving  its  teaching  staff,  has  no  doubt  got 
a  future  before  it.  Next  to  these  we  have  the  Church  Middle 
Class  School  and  the  Mechanics'  Institute  School,  both  of  which 
are  examples  of  modem  second  grade  secondary  schools.  The 
Church  Middle  Class  School  has  sunk  largely  in  numbers  of  late 
years,  but  this  can  be  accounted  for  by  defects  existing  in  the 
school  itseK,  and  it  may  hope  for  a  new  lease  of  life  under  the 
new  headmaster,  especially  if  it  does  all  it  can  to  encourage  the 
best  boys  from  the  voluntary  schools  to  come  on  to  it  to  finish 
their  education.  The  Mechanics'  Institute  School  is  a  most 
successful  school,  and  has  its  full  number  of  boys.  We  then 
come  to  the  most  interesting  school  in  Leeds,  the  higher  grade 
school,  with  its  2,300  children.  This  school  charges  9d,  a  week, 
but  offers  a  large  number  of  free  scholarships  to  boys  from  elemeu* 
tary  schools,  and  it  is  a  magnificent  example  of  what  can  be  done 
in  Secondary  Education  on  elementary  school  lines.  At  present 
there  is  no  co-ordination  between  these  different  schools,  or 
between  them  and  Yorkshire  College,  each  working  for  itself 
quite  independently.  ITie  duty,  therefore,  of  a  controlling  body 
would  be  not  to  add  to  the  number  of  .^chools  existing  in  Leeds, 
but  to  make  some  attempt  to  co-ordinate  the  work  between  one 
school  and  another,  and  with  Yorkshire  College. 

In  Sheffield  there  is  first  Firth  College,  which,  though  a  small  Sheffield, 
university  college,  is  doing  distinctly  good  work,  and  there  is  the 
technical  school,  which  in  irs  higher  departments  corresponds  to 
the  technical  department  of  Yorkshire  College,  and  is  specialising 
on  engineering  and  metallurgy.  The  separation  between  the 
university  college  and  the  technical  scnool  has  undoubtedly 
weakened  both.  We  have  also  in  the  residential  part  of  the  town 
the  grammar  school,  which  is  a  small  but  fairly  satisfactory  school, 
and  Wesley  College,  which,  once  a  boarding  school  for  Wesleyans 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  has  now  become  principally  an  ordinary 
day  school,  which,  however,  is  doing  some  excellent  work.  In 
the  centre  of  ShefBeld  there  is  Mr.  Newell's  Middle  Class  School,  a 
large  private  school  wh-ch  is  far  from  satisfactory,  and  the  junior 
department  of  the  technical  school  which  is  also  an  unsatisfactory 
school,  and  the  higher  grade  school,  which,  though  not  up  to  the 
level  of  the  higher  grade  school,  in  Leeds,  for  excellence  of  school 
management  and  teaching,  is  yet  doing  some  very  good  work,  and 
making  use  of  Firth  College.     In  Sheffield,  as  elsewhere,  there  is 
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Bradford. 


Hndderefield. 


Halifax. 


a  want  of  oo  ordination  between  the  work  of  the  different 
institutions.  The  grammar  school  might  well  be  developed  and 
enlarged^  and  there  seems  also  to  be  room  for  a  school  of  the 
type  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  Leeds,  which  might  possibly 
be  connected  with  tlie  technical  school,  and  would  absorb  the  boys 
who  now  go  to  Mr,  Newell's  school  and  to  the  teclmical  school. 

In  Bradford  there  is,  first  of  all,  the  grammar  schoel,  which  is 
the  leading  school  of  its  kind  in  the  West  Kiding,  the  junior 
department  of  the  technical  school,  in  which  there  is  room  for 
considerdble  improvement,  and  beneath  these,  the  five  higher 
board  schools,  which  are  doing  excellent  work,  and  which,  by 
means  of  a  system  of  town  scholarships,  feed  the  grammar  school 
and  the  technical  school  with  their  best  boys.  This  is  the  only 
county  borough  in  the  West  Riding  which  can  claim  to  have  an 
organised  system  of  Secondary  Education  leading  from  the 
elementary  schools  to  the  universities. 

In  Huddersfield  there  is  no  endowed  grammar  school,  while 
the  proprietary  school  of  the  place  has  recently  closed.  A 
higher  gmde  school  has  just  been  opened,  which  is  under  a  capital 
headmaster,  and  will  no  doubt  do  good  work,  and  there  is  a  junior 
department  in  the  technical  school,  which,  though  far  from 
satisfactory  in  the  past,  may  possibly  do  better  under  the  new 
headmaster  who  has  just  been  appointed.  There  i",  however,  no 
school  in  Huddersfield  giving  Secondary  Education  of  the  first 
grade,  or  preparing  boys  for  the  universities,  so  that  one  of  the 
necessities  in  this  town  is  the  establishment  of  a  good  secondary 
school. 

In  Halifax  there  is  both  a  grammar  school  and  a  higher  grade 
school,  both  doing  fairly  good  work  and  being  sufficient  to  supply 
the  wants  of  a  town  of  this  siz^*.  What  is  required  here  is  to 
arrange  for  boys  who  desire  it,  to  pass  on  from  the  higher  grade 
school  to  the  grammar  school,  and  to  have  leavmg  scholarships 
from  the  grammar  school  to  the  university.  If  this  were  done^ 
the  present  wants  of  Halifax  would  be  satisfied. 

We  have  now  completed  a  discussion  of  the  educational  organisation 
of  the  county  boroughs,  and  it  only  remains  to  make  a  iev:  general 
remarks  before  passing  on  to  the  consideration  of  th3  rest  of  the 
county.  It  will  be  obvious,  on  reading  the  account  which  I  have 
given,  that  no  two  of  these  county  boroughs  are  aliki»,  while  in 
each  one,  special  local  circumstances,  which  are  in  many  cased 
difiicult  to  explain,  have  resulted  in  remarkable  differences  in  the 
educational  facilities  offered.  In  Shefllield,  we  have  seen  that  the 
geographical  conditions  of  the  town  have  exercised  an  important 
influence.  There  is  a  tendency  in  all  our  modem  large  towns, 
especially  when  devoted  to  manufactures,  to  a  complete  separation 
of  the  population  into  twd  classes  according  to  their  respective 
wealth.  In  the  West  Riding  the  manufacturing  towns  have 
originally  begun  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  and  consequently  at  the 
bottom  of  a  valley  with  steeply  rising  ground  often  ending  in 
open  moors.  As  the  town  has  increased  in  size  and  importance, 
the  wealthier  classes^  wishing  to  escape  from  the  dirt  and  smoke 
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caused  bj  manufacturing  operations,  have  usaallj  selected  some 
portion  of  the  hi^h  ground  ahove  the  valley  for  a  residential 
quarter,  while  the  working  classes  have  been  left  in  the  lower 
town.  With  this  separation  of  classes  has  come  a  separation 
of  the  primary  firom  the  secondary  schools,  and  while  a 
sufficiency  of  elementary  schools  has  necessarily  been  provided 
in  the  working-class  districts,  the  secondary  schools  have  tended 
10  migrate  to  the  residential  quarter.  Thus  we  find,  as  in  the 
case  of  Sheffield,  that  even  where  a  grammar  school  has  originally 
occupied  a  more  central  position,  it  has  been  removed  of  later 
years  to  the  residential  portion  of  the  town.  Wc  will  find 
other  instances  of  this  in  some  of  the  smaller  towns  of  the  West 
Siding.  Consequently,  as  these  towns  have  grown  larger  and  as 
this  geographical  separation  between  the  poor  and  the  rich  has 
been  increased,  the  tendency  has  been  for  the  educational  facilities 
offered  to  poor  boys  of  special  ability  to  diminish  rather  than 
increase.  At  the  time  when  Dr.gFitch  made  his  re|K)rt  upon 
the  West  Riding,  a  large  number  of  free  grammar  schools  existed, 
and  obeyintf  an  inevitable  tendency,  these  have  been  converted 
into  fee-paying  schools,  and  have  doubtless  largely  increased  in 
efficiency  by  the  change ;  but  at  the  same  time  all  these  changes 
have,  while  the  working-class  population  has  enormously  increased, 
diminished  their  opportunities  for  obtaining  a  higher  education. 

It  is  precisely  at  this  moment,  that  the  school  boards  in 
the  large  towns,  under  pressure  of  the  growing  public  opinion, 
have  been  compelled,  at  first  with  much  doubt  and  division  of 
counsel,  to  provide  something  more  than  a  mere  elehientary 
education  ;  and  the  growth  of  the  higher  grade  t^chools  has  been 
the  result.  Now,  these  schools,  supported  more  or  less  by  public 
funds,  built  with  experience  that  has  been  gained  in  the  construction 
of  innumerable  elementary  schools,  staffi:>d  with  the  ilite  of 
the  elementary  schoolmasters  and  consequently  gaining  the  benefit 
of  the  vast  experience  which  has  been  obtained  in  elementary  educa- 
tion, and,  furthermore,  having  teachers  who  have  been  trained 
and  who  have  stadiei  educational  methods,  are  growing  so  rapidly 
in  importance  that  the  grammar  schools,  which  have  resigned  to 
them  the  teaching  of  the  poor,  begin  to  fear  that  they  may  also 
have  to  resign  the  teaching  of  the  rich,  and  that  even  all  that  is 
meant  by  division  of  classes  and  social  prejudice  may  not  be  able 
to  save  them.  This  fear,  I  believe,  is  unfounded  in  fact.  I  have 
tried  to  show  that  to  a  certain  extent  it  is  true  that  the  higher 
grade  schools  have  carried  oflf  a  few  boys  who  would  otherwise  be 
in  the  grammar  schools  ;  but  although  it  is  practically  impossible 
to  obtain  exact  figures  on  this  point,  yet  in  the  one  case  where  I 
could  make  something  of  a  special  inquiry  (a  case  particularly 
favourable  to  those  who  hold  that  the  higher  ^rade  schools  are 
taking  the  boys  away  from  the  grammar  schools,  as  the  grammar 
schools  was  actually  closed  during  the  first  four  years  of  the  exis- 
tence of  the  higher  grade  school)  I  could  not  find  that  more  than 
20  to  2.5  boys  were  in  the  higher  grade  school  who  would 
in  all  probability  have  been  in  the  grammar  school  had  th« 
higher  grade  ^hool  not  existed.      On  the   contrary,  it   is   far 
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more  probable  that  just  as  the  higher  board  schools  in  Bradford 
are  feeding  the  grammar  school  by  means  of  a  judicious 
arrangement  of  scholarships,  so  in  the  future  the  higher  grade 
schools  will  feed  the  grammar  schools,  and  thus,  with  the 
increasing  demand  for  more  education  on  the  part  of  all 
classes,  the  grammar  schools  will  easily  keep  up  their  full  com- 
plement of  boys.  If,  however,  this  is  to  be  the  case,  the  grammar 
schools  must  be  prepared  on  the  one  hand  to  adapt  themselves  to 
modern  requirements  in  the  way  of  education,  and  on  the  other  hand 
to  devote  as  much  attention  to  the  study  of  educational  methods 
and  to  the  training  of  their  teachers  as  is  being  done  in  the 
higher  grade  schools.  It  is  impossible  not  to  compare  unfavour- 
ably the  ordinary  grammar  school  teacher  who  has  taken  a  pass 
degree  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  who  has  taken  up  teaching 
with  no  special  training  or  knowledge  of  his  subject,  and  in  many 
cases  with  no  special  enthusiasm  for  it,  with  the  type  of  elemen* 
tary  school  teacher  that  one  finds  in  higher  grade  schools,  highly 
trained  in  his  profession,  aira  full  of  enthusiasm  for  his  work.  It 
is  only  by  becoming  equally  well  trained,  instead  of  entering  the 
profession  as  amateui's,  that  the  grammar  school  teachers  can 
hope  to  hold  their  own  against  the  highly -disciplined  army  of 
elementary  schoolmasters  who  are  now  encroaching  upon  their  own 
territory. 

With  reference  to  the  future  body  which  is  to  control 
Secondary  Education  in  these  towns,  I  think  it  is  in  the  first 
place  evident  that  it  must  be  formed  in  the  county  borough 
itself.  Whatever  working  arrangement  may  be  advisable 
between  the  county  council  without,  and  the  county  boroughs 
themselves,  it  is  beyond  question  that  these  large  and  powerful 
cities  would  never  tolerate  any  control  of  their  educational  system 
by  the  county  as  a  whole,  and  that  the  lines  laid  down  in  appor- 
tioning the  money  for  technical  instruction  will  have  to  be 
followed  in  this  respect.  It  is  furthermore  evident  that  it  will  be 
impossible,  in  creating  a  governing  body,  to  ignore  the  position 
already  occupied  in  towns  by  the  school  boards  which  already  have 
under  their  control  the  higher  grade  schools,  and  to  which  a  great 
mass  of  the  poorer  townspeople  owe  almost  all  the  Secondary 
Education  which  they  are  at  present  obtaining  for  their  children. 
It  will  pr«.bably  be  also  necessary  in  creating  this  controlling  body 
to  allow  for  something  more  than  the  mere  representative  element. 
I  find  that  those  who  have  education  most  at  heart  in  these  towns 
look  forward  with  considerable  dread  to  such  bodies  as  the  town 
councils  or  school  boards,  which  at  present  exist,  having  the 
exclusive  control  of  Secondary  Education.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
enter  into  any  lengthy  explanation  of  this  conviction,  but  J  think 
the  difficulty  could  be  met  by  combining  with  an  elective  system 
the  selection  of  a  certain  number  of  members  of  the  controlling 
body  for  their  special  knowledge  of  educational  matters.  In  this 
way  the  best  interests  of  education  would  be  safeguarded,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  the  elective  system,  which  is  the  inevitable 
basis  of  the  arrangement,  would  have  its  fair  share  of  controL 
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PART  IL 

The  Work  of  the  West  Riding  County  Council. 

I  NOW  pass  from  the  consideration  of  the  county  boroughs  WestRidinij 
to  that  of  the  county  as  a  whole,  and  I  cannot  begin  this  part  ^^"°*y. 
of  ray  subject  better  than  by  describing  the  relations  of  the 
West  Riding  County  Council  to  the  schools  within  its  district,  as 
we  have  here  some  indication  of  how  a  central  body  controlling 
Secondary  Education  might  be  expected  to  act,  and  the  kind  of 
influence  it  might  have  to  exercise. 

The  policy  of  the  County  Council  has  been  to  administer  the 
whole  of  its  grants  (which  for  18?)2-3  amounted  to  29,573/.)  in  the 
encouragement  and  payment  for  work  done  in  various  departments 
of  education,  but  not  to  undertake  any  direct  educational  work 
itself.  Consequently,  the  whole  of  its  funds  beyond  those  required 
for  its  clerical,  and  inspecting,  and  examining  staff,  are  expended 
in  one  of  three  ways,  viz.,  in  scholarships;  in  grants  in  aid  of 
existing  institutions,  given  imder  cei*tain  conditions ;  and  in  pay- 
ments to  ctrrtain  institutions,  with  a  view  to  getting  special  work 
done.  For  instance,  besides  the  money  expended  in  scholarships  and 
exhibitions,  grants  are  made  to  technical  schools,  secondary  schoolsf 
and  evening  continuation  schools,  and  lectures  and  classes  have  been 
organised  throughout  the  county,  not  by  the  County  Council 
itself,  but  by  such  bodies  as  Yorkshire  College,  to  whom  a  grant 
has  been  made  for  undertaking  such  work.  The  actual  expen- 
diture on  secondary  schools,  exclusive  of  scholarships  and 
exhibitions,  has  amounted  for  (1892-3)  to  2,787/.  9s.  3rf.,  while 
on  Echolarships  and  exhibitions  of  all  kinds,  9,5 18^.  7^.  lOd.  has 
been  expended.  The  system  of  scholai-ships  and  exhibitions 
which  has  been  established  is  a.  very  complex  one,  and  will 
require'  some  explanation  ;  but  before  doing  this  it  may  be 
necessary  to  say  something  of  the  general  principles  which  have 
guided  the  County  Council  in  its  dealings  with  the  schools. 

It  has  been  found  necessary  b^jth  to  select  schools  to  which  Giants  to 
grants   w»ll  be  made  and   also  to  select   schools   at  which    the  Secondary 
scholarships  may  be  held.     The  conditions  sometimes  differ  in  the  ^^^^'^• 
two  cases,  the  students  being  allowed  to  hold  the  scholarships 
at  such  schools  as  they  may  select  within  a  list  which  has  been 
drawn  up  by  the  County  Council.     When  the  Countj   Council 
makes  an  actual  grant  in  aid  of  a  school,  it  does  so  only  on  a 
series  of  conditions  which  are  briefly  as  follows : — 

In  the  first  place  the  grants  are  limited  to  the  encouragement 
of  those  subjects  which  come  under  the  somewhat  elastic  defini- 
tion of  technicnl  education,  and  consequently,  while  insisting 
on  certain  general  conditions  of  efficiency  in  the  school,  the 
Couiicil  fosters  snore  particularly  those  departments  to  which  their 
grant  in  aid  applies. 
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To  begm  with  the  organisation  of  the  aided  school  itself ;  the 
County  Council  recognise  only  those  scliools  that  are  under  a  pro- 
perly constituted  governing  body  which  takes  the  whole  financial 
respon8il)ility,  an^i  the  farming  either  of.  a  school  or  a  class  is 
rigidly  prohibited.  They  also  require  the  qualifications  of  all  the 
teachers  and  their  rates  of  remuneration  to  be  sent  in  to  the 
Council ;  and  in  their  regulations  they  state  that  the  teaching  staff 
is  to  be  such  as  the  County  Council  approve,  though,  as  far  as  I 
am  aware^  they  have  not  in  any  case  enforced  this  by  refusing 
a  {jrrant  on  the  ground  that  some  particular  teacher  or 
teachers  were  on  the  staflf  of  the  school.  They  have,  how- 
ever, intimated  to  day-school  governors  the  discontinuance  of  their 
grants  for  certain  of  their  work,  utiless  the  qualifications  of  the 
teachers  and  teaching  was  improved,  and  this  has  led  to  better 
things  in  the  following  year. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  on  the  time  table  of  the  school  hav^ 
also  to  be  submitted  and  approved  by  the  Technical  Instruction 
Committee,  and  in  cert<ain  cases  very  judicious  alterations  of  time 
tables  have  been  made  in  this  way.  They  also  require  that  the 
school  must  be  at  nil  times  open  to  inspection  by  any  person 
appointed  by  the  County  Council,  as  also  the  accounts^  registers, 
and  other  books. 

If  their  inspector  is  not  satisfied  with  the  accommodation  and 
equipment,  the  grants  are  reduced,  while  the  grants  are  in  general 
dependent  upon  the  number  of  children  in  attendance,  the  number 
of  technical  subjects  taken,  and  the  time  devoted  to  them,  the 
extent  of  the  population  supplied  with  the  instruction,  the  suita- 
bility of  the  school  fees  and  the  general  efiSciency  of  the  school. 

'  These  regulations  apply  to  the  general  condition  of  the  aided 
school,  and  I  think,  on  the  whole,  have  tended  to  the  improvement 
of  the  schools  themselves,  while  the  refusal  to  recognise  certain 
schools  as  suitable  for  grants  in  aid  has  tended  to  improve  the 
general  education  of  the  county*  On  the  other  hand,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  at  present  these  regulations,  which,  if  carried 
out  in  all  strictness,  would  give  the  County  Council  complete 
control  over  the  schools,  are  more  terrible  on  paper  than  they  are 
in  practice,  as  it  is  evident  that  too  much  interference  on  their 
part  would  simply  result  in  the  refusal  of  the  grant  in  aid 
altogether. 

Passing  on  from  the  general  condition  of  the  school,  we  find 
that  some  attempt  is  being  made  to  improve  the  science  teaching 
in  the  schools,  and  that  this  certainly  has  had  some  slight  success. 
In  the  first  place,  the  County  Council  are  specially  anxious  to 
insist  that  science  teaching  should  be  accompanied  by  laboratory 
work,  and  that  the  laboratory  work  should  be  of  a  satisfuctoiy 
character ;  and,  in  so  far  as  provision  of  laboratories  for  chemistry 
is  concerned,  these  may  be  said  to  be  now  almost  universally 
provided.     On  the    other  hand,    the    teaching   of  the   practical 
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cbemistry  is  in  most  cases  far  from  satisfactory,  as  llie  grants 
which  can  be  earned  from  the  Science  and  ArD  Department  for  tliis 
subject  directly  discourages  good  practical  work. 

With  the  vieWy  thererbre,  of  specially  encouracring  experimental 
courses  in  chemical  principles,  the  grants  for  practical   work  in 
chemistry  are  increased  in  the  proportion  of  five  to  three  where 
the  ordinary  qualitatiye  work  for  South  Kensington  is  preceded 
by  a  good  preparatory  course,  and  this  has  resulted  in  some  slight 
improvement.     As  it  is  recognised  now  that  a  training  in  the 
elements  of  practical  physics  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  should 
precede  practical  chemistry,  a  special  grant  has  been  ofEered  for 
the  teaching  of  practical  physics,  and  though  no  school  has  yet 
availed  itself  of  this  grant,  there  are  indications  that  a  few  schools 
intend  to  do  so  presently.     There  is  also  an  unfortunate  tendency 
at  present,  with  a  view  to  earning  the  maximiun  grant  from  the 
Science  and  Art  Department,  to  pass  bojs  rapidly  either  from  one 
subject  to  another,  or  from  the  elementary  to  the  advanced  stages 
in  the  same  subject.     With  the  view,  therefore,  of  discouraging 
this,  the  grant  for  a  particular  technological  subject  or  science 
allowed  in  the  first  yenr  is  repeated  for  the  second  year,  when 
found  desirable,  so  as  to  encourage  schools  to  give  two  years  to 
each  stage  of  the  subject     The  Council  has  also  forbidden  the 
teaching  of  advanced  and  elementary  students  in  the  same  class,  in 
which  case  neither  division  is  eligible  for  a  grant ;  and,  with  a  view 
to  discoiuraging  large  classes,  they  have  fixed  the  maximum  number 
which   may  be  taught  simultaneously  by  one  teacher  in  certain 
subjects.     The  County  Council  has  been  impressed  throughout 
with  the  necessity  of  making  such  rules  as  will  prevent  their  grants 
leading  the   schools  to  give  too   great  a   prominence  to   grant- 
earning  subjects  ;  but  I  think  it  is  obvious  tiiat,  no  matter  how 
anxious  they  may  be  to  avoid   this,  a  sjstem  of  paying  schools 
only  for  certain  portions  of  their  work  must  necessarily^  result  in 
undue  prominence  being  given  to  these  departments.     Though 
these  regulations  have  resulted  in  some  improvement  in  science 
teaching  in  the  schools,  I  think  more  might  have  been  done  if 
the  County  Council  bad  chosen  to  take  up  a   stronger  attitude, 
and  that   the  science    teaching  might    have  been  more   rapidly 
improved  than  it  has  been  under  the  present  regulations.     There 
are    certain  things,  such  as  the  introduction    of  good  practical 
courses  on  elementary  physics  and  chemistry,  which  might  be  made 
compulsory,  and  action  in  this  direction  is  the  more  important,  as 
it  is  admitted  by  the   County  Council  inspector  that  the  science 
teaching  at  present  is,  in  most  cases,  far  from  satisfactory. 

'J  here  is  also  another  subject  to  which  more  attention  might 
be  directed.  Though  the  general  efficiency  of  the  school,  and  tlie 
quality  of  the  science  teaching  in  particular,  has  been  so  far 
cared  for,  the  art  teaching  has  not  received  so  much  attention, 
though  a  special  grant  has  wisely  been  offered  to  encourage  the 
teaching  of  design,  and  a  few  schools  are  taking  advantiigc  of  it 
There  is  no  art  teaching  worthy  of  the  name  in  most  of  the  schools, 
and  yet  the  training  of  the  rising  generatii)n   in  the  principles  of 
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design  and  the  development  of  ft  high  -standftrd  of  taste  in  touch 
matters  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  a  county  which  is 
dependent  very  largely  for  its  livelihood  on  fabrics  in  which 
design  plays  a  leading  part.  This  is  a  subject  which  is  worthy 
of  more  detailed  attention  in  another  plaoe^  and  I  merely 
mention  here  in  passing  that  it  ought  to  receive  more  atten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Oounty  Council. 

To  return  to  the  science  teaching ;  with  the  view  of 
encouraging  teaching  on  good  lines,  special  syllabuses  have  been 
drawn  up  for  the  guidance  of  teachers,  and  special  courpes,  which 
have  been  arranged  by  the  County  Council  chiefly  forriementary 
teacher?,  are  open  equally  to  assistant  master:)  and  mistresfies*  at 
secondary  schools;  but  up  to  the  present  time,  only  very  few 
of  the  latter  have  availed  themselves  of  these  privileges.  To 
illustrate  the  kind  of  conditions  which  are  required  in  special 
cases  I  may  here  quote  a  few  which  have  been  demanded  from 
certain  schools  before  a  grant  could  be  made  : — 

Barnsley  Grammar  School — ^That  additional  entrance  scholar- 
ships be  provided. 
Doncaster  Grammar  School — That  the  school  be  not  farmed 
out  to  the  head  master,  but  that  the  financial  responsibility 
be  borne  by  the  governors,  and  further,  that  provision  for 
science  teaching  be  made  to  the  eatisfaetion  of  the  Technical 
Instruction  Committee. 
Heath  Grammar  School,  Hipperholme  Grammar  School,  Rest- 
rick  Grammar  School — That  further  equipment  for  science 
teaching  l>e  made. 
Ripon  Grammar  School — That  fnrther  provision  for  science 

teaching  be  made. 
Rotherham     Grammar    School  —  That    additional    entrance 

scholarships  be  provided  or  the  fees  reduced. 
fVakefield  Grammar   School. — That   adequate   equipment   for 

science  teaching  be  provided. 
Wokcfield  High  School — That  provision  be  made  for  practical 
work  in  some  bitinch  of  science. 
'  These  requirements  are  the  result  of  the  reports  by  the  inspector 
and  each  year  sees  additional  special   conditions  attached  to  the 
grants  made   to  various  schools.     When  such  conditions  are  in- 
sisted upon,  there  is  apparently  little  difficulty  in  getting  the 
schools  to  comply  with  them,  which   the   more  encourages  the 
belief  that  the  County  Council,  coming  with  a  considerable  sum 
of  money  at  its  disposal,  would  be  able  to  insist  upon  fmr  more 
wide-reaching  reforms  in  the  methods  of  teaching  science  than 
it  is  doing  at  present. 

We  have  here,  then,  some  general  account  of  how  far  the  County 
Council,  by  means  of  grants  in  aid,  is  directly  influencing  the 
efficiency  of  the  secondary  schools  in  its  district.  If  it  were  merely 
by  the  collection  of  exact  statistics,  combined  with  the  reports 
of  inspectors,  it  would  be  doing  a  most  valuable  work ; 
but  it  has  also  shown  that  secondary  schools  are  more  or  less 
willing  to  submit  to  personal  inspection,  and   to  modify  their 
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system  ftcoording  to  the  requirements  ^of  an  outside  body,  and  aleo 
to  keep  accurate  registers  and  to  supply  such  information  as  may 
be  wanted.  Thus  the  feasibility  of  external  control  of  secondary 
schools  by  a  central  body  has  been  proved ;  the  secondary  schools 
themselveB  have  submitted  and  have  become  already  accustomed 
to  external  interference^  and  some  tentative  efforts  have  been 
made  at  improving  the  schools  themselves,  while  the  method  of 
paying  grants  on  the  results  of  a  general  in:?pection,  which  has 
been  so  beneficial  to  the  elementary  schools  of  the  country,  has 
been  estaUished  for  secondary  schools. 

•  Up  to  the  present  year  grants  have  been  made  either  in  the 
form-  of  eapitation  or  subject  grants  for  technical  and  manual 
instruction,  or  as  payment  to  holders  of  County  Council  scholar- 
ships *,  but  the  committee  have  now  decided  to  make  fixed  grants 
to  certain  grammar  and  secondary  schools,  stipulating  in  each 
case  that  a  certain  number  of  scholarships  or  free  studentships 
shall  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Council  at  each  school  to 
which  a  fixed  grant  is  made.  Under  this  system  grants  have 
been  made  to  15  schools  in  the  county. 

I  shall  now  pass  on   to   consider  the  system  of   scholarships  ®^^*?"^  ?*  ,^ 
whioh  the  County  Council  has  established.     The  system  is  of  a  "^  ^  ' 

somewhat  complex  character,  as  there  are  a  great  number  of 
scholarships  l>eld  under  different  conditions.  In  the  first  place 
there  are  the  technicdi  day  scholarships  (A.),  which  are  to  enable 
children  to  .pass  from  elementary  schools  to  stcondary  schools. 
These  are  open  to  boys  or  girls  under  15  years  of  age  who  have 
not  attended  a  secondary  day  school  prior  to  the  date  of  entering 
for  examination,  and  a  simultaneous  examination  is  held  through- 
out the  Riding,  the  subjects  taken  being  equivalent  to  Stan- 
dard VI.  with  the  inclusion  of  certain  specific  subjects.  These 
scholarships  are  not,  however,  open  to  the  whole  county  in  the 
sense  that  they  will  be  distributed  simply  according  to  the  results 
of  the  examination^  as  a  certain  number  are  allocatt'd  to  specific 
areas.  This  allocation  of  scholarships  varies  from  time  to  time 
according.as  it  is  found  that  the  competition  in  a  given  area  is 
sufficient  to  justify  the  number  allocated  to  it.  It  is  of  interest 
to  note  how  these  scholarships  are  being  competed  for  from  year 
to  year.  - 

Technical  day  scholarships,  Class  A. : — 

Number  of  entries,  1891      -        372 
„  „       1892      -     1,130 

In  these  two  years  314  scholarships  were  awarded.  In  1893 
there  w^e  1,317  entries  and  198  scholarships  awarded,  so  that 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  competition  for  these  scholarships  has 
steadily  increased.  On  1st  of  May  1894  there  were  320  of  these 
scholarships  held  by  children  at  secondary  schools  within  the 
administrative  county,  while  125  were  held  in  the  county 
boroughs,  and  of  all  'these  scholarships  76  were  held  at  higher 
grade  sehools.  I  have,  however,  included  in  these  figures  the 
technical  day  scholarships.  Class  C,  which  are  allocat^  to  par- 
tic^^ar  schools  £ot  meritorious  students ;  the  number  of  these  is 
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only  one-sixth  of  the  whole,  and  does  not  affect  the  general 
importance  of  the  figures  given.  The  Class  A.  echolarships  last 
for  two  years,  and  are  renewable  for  a  third  and  fourth  year, 
with  an  allowance  of  5/.  for  meritorious  students.  It  is  of  some 
interciit  to  note  that  on  deciding  to  hold  au  examination  for  these 
second  year  scholarship  holders  on  the  24th  of  June  1893^  out 
of  168  students  holding  such  scholarships,  75  presented  them- 
selves for  examination^  and  as  u  result  68  scholarships  were  re« 
newed.  This  was  prior  to  the  announcement  of  the  5/.  maintenance 
allowance.  TbefiC  scholarships  carry  with  them  free  education 
and  the  cost  of  travelling  for  distances  not  under  two  miles  and, 
except  under  very  special  circumstances  (which,  however,  occur 
occasionally),  not  over  10  miles.  Consequently  the  amount  paid  in 
respect  of  each  student  varies  according  to  the  fee  of  the  school 
which  he  attends,  and  the  distance  which  he  has  to  travel.  At 
the  same  time  there  is  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  fees  which  thd 
County  Council  will  pay,  for  they  generally  refuse  to  pay  more 
than  8/.  a  year,  and  as  a  rule  where  higher  fees  are  usuhUv 
charged  by  a  school,  they  make  a  special  arrangement  with  the 
school  as  to  the  price  at  which  it  will  receive  the  scholars.  While 
the  competition  for  these  scholarships  is  satisfactory  on  the  whole, 
there  are  certain  districts  in  the  county  of  which  that  cannot  be  said. 

Leaving  out  of  account  the  technical  exhibitions  for  evening 
students,  and  the  county  scholarships  for  coal  mining  or  for  agri- 
culture, we  shall  next  consider  the  system  of  county  scholarships, 
to  enable  students  to  pass  on  to  some  place  of  higher  education. 
These  scholarships  are  of  two  classes,  namely,  Class  A.,  of  the 
vnlue  of  60/.  a  year,  and  Class  B.,  which  are  agricultural  and 
specially  technical,  of  the  value  of  SOl.  a  year.  On  the  1st  of 
May  1894,  there  were  50  of  the  Class  A.  scholarships  being  held* 
In  1891,71  entries,  and  in  1892,  77  entries  of  competitors  resulted 
in  the  award  of  38  scholarships,  while  in  18i^3,  61  entries  of 
competitors  resulted  in  the  award  of  12  scholarships,  so  here,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  junior  scholarships,  the  competition  is  increasing 
with  time.  These  scholarships  are  held  for  two  years,  and  are 
renewable  annually  for  one  or  two  years  in  the  case  of  meritorious 
students.  The  Class  B.  county  scholarships  were  on  the  1st  of 
May  1894,  held  by  22  students,  and  the  Class  C.  conl-mining 
scholar&hips  of  the  value  of  10/.,  were  held  by  40  students.  There 
are.  furthermore,  a  certain  number  of  free  studentships  offered  by 
the  County  Council  for  students  attending  Yorkshire  College,  of 
which  10  were  held  on  the  Ist  of  May,  and  there  are  20/.  agri- 
cultural exhibitions,  of  which  five  were  held  in  1893.  The 
distribution  of  Class  A.  and  B.  scholni^ships  on  May  Ist,  1894, 
was  as  follows ; — 37  were  held  at  Yorkehire  College,  Leeds,  and 
five  at  Firth  College,  Sheffield,  the  remainder  being  held  at  other 
educational  institutions  outside  the  Biding. 

On  the  whole,  this  scholarship  system,  which  I  have  briefly 
described^  is  working  well,  though  there  is  a  general  com- 
plaint on  the  part  of  the  head  masters  that  in  the  case  of  the 
scholarships  from  elementary  schools,  the  age  limit  is  too  high. 
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In  the  case  of  the  scholarships  to  higher  places  of  education, 
4;here  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  past  the  competition  has  not 
been  sufBciently  severe,  and  though  it  is  improvintr,  I  think  it 
<|uitc  possible  that  the  County  Council  may  find  it  ad^afable  to 
diminish  the  number  of  these  scholardhips  in  future.  The 
examiners  for  these  hii^her  scholarships  are  selected  from  the 
teaching  staff  of  Jlrth  College  and  Yorkshire  College. 

Looking  at  the  work  of  the  County  Council  as  a  whole,  there 

can  be  no  doubt  that  it  hns  already  resulted  in  great  benefit  to 

education  in  the  West  Riding,  and  is  a  most  hopeful  aucrury  Tor 

the  future,  should  it  be  resolved  to  organise  secondary  education 

on  a  similnr   plan.     Ihe  Council  has  adopted  the    wise  system 

of   co-opting  on    to    their   technical     instruction    committee    a 

c<$rtain  number  of  men  selected  for  their  special  knowledge  of 

educational  questionii,  and,  considering  the  limitations  which  the 

Customs  and  Excise  Act  imposes,  they  have  done  a  srcit  deal 

to  advance  secondary  education.     At  the  same  time  their  work  is 

criticised,  ivith,  I  think,  some  justice,  on   the  grotmcl   that   tliey 

have  developed  too  complex  a  system  of  regulations,  trusting  rather 

to  these  than  to  the  results  of  personal  inspection,  and  have,  as 

their  detractors  say,  created  a  little  South  Kensington.     I  have 

already  Faid  sufficient  to  show  thnt  this   statement  is  hardly  fair, 

as  they  have  taken  up  their  work  in  a  far  more  modern  and 

broader  spirit  than  the  Science  and   Art  Department  has  ever 

done,   but  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  they  might  well  expend  a 

larger  portion  of  their  grant  on   inspection,  leaving  more  to  the 

results  of  the  inspection  and  less  to  elaborate  regulations.     Their 

balance  sheet  for  1892-3  shows  that  out  of  the  total  income  of 

28,0197.  only  806/.  Ss.  Ad,  is  spent  on  the  salaries  of  the  clerical 

st^ilf,  and  208/.  6s.  8d*  on  the  salaries  of  inspectors,  and  though 

the    amount  spent   on   inspection  has  now  increased    to    525/., 

this  is  not  nearly  sufficient  a  sum.      An  increased   exf>enditure 

on  inspectors    would   well   repay   the  County  Council.     1  have 

already  remarked  that  little  has  yet  been  done  to  develop  the  art 

teaching  in  the  schools  on   the  part   of  the  County  Council,  and 

with  tliesi*  slight  criticisms  I  must  conclude  my  remarks  by  again 

saying  how  excellent  tlieir  work  has  been.     Perhaps  \  may  also 

be  permitted  at  this  point  to  thank  them  for  the  courtesy  with 

which  they  have  not  only  supplied  me  with  information,  but  put 

their  inspector  nt  my  service,  so  that  I  have  been  able  to  make 

use  of  his  ini*aluable  experience  in  travelling  about  the  country 

and  in  visiting  schools. 

The  Secondary  Schools  in  the  County. 

Having  now  dealt  with  the  system  of  grants  in  aid,  and  of  County 
scholarships  originated  by  the  County  Council,  I  shall  pass  on  to  g^hoo?'^ 

*  For  the  current  yea^  an  estimate  of  525/.  was  approved,  and  an  almost  equal 
amount  was  expended  in  1898-4,  tiz.,  on  salaries  of  permanent  inspectors,  about 
325/.  (assistant-inspector  only  appointed  at  half-year),  and  on  occasional  inspectors 
nbont  60/.  The  present  year's  estimate  is  made  up  as  follows: — Permanent 
inspectors;  426/.,  occasional  inspectors,  100/. 

E    S8800.  O 
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the  coDsideration  of  the  various  secondary  schools  in  the  county 
itself  outside  the  county  boroughs.  The  total  number  of  such 
schools  returned  by  the  County  Council  is  77,  but  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  this  exhausts  the  list  of  secondary  schools  in  the 
West  Riding,  and  I  have  visited  several  which  are  not  given 
in  their  list.  As,  however,  I  was  not  asked  in  my  instructions 
or  expected  to  make  a  complete  survey  of  the  secondary  schools 
in  the  county  during  the  short  time  at  my  disposal,  I  have 
selected  those  which  are  of  most  importance,  either  because  of 
their  position  as  good  schools  in  large  towns  or  because  they 
illustrate  certain  types  of  schools  which  it  is  as  well  to  describe, 
if  only  for  their  defects.  In  some  cases  also  I  have  selected 
a  school  for  a  visit  because  of  its  geographical  position  ;  being 
the  only  school  available  within  a  very  wide  district  it  appeared 
to  me  to  be  of  special  interest  and  importance. 

In  making  a  selection  of  schools  I  have  been  greatly  assisted 
by  the  Technical  Instruction  Committee  of  the  West  Riding 
County  Council,  who  not  only  placed  before  me  such  information 
as  they  had  collected,  but  also  put  the  time  of  their  inspector 
entirely  at  my  disposal,  eo  that  I  was  able  to  obtain  his  in- 
valuable assistance  in  the  selection  and  visiting  of  schools 
throughout  the  county,  and  was  in  this  way  at  once  put  in  touch 
with  the  local  conditions  and  the  relations  of  the  schools  to  their 
districts.  Owing  to  his  valuable  as^i3tancc  I  think  I  may  claim 
to  have  been  fairly  successful  in  selecting  such  schools  as  enable 
me  to  give  a  general  picture  of  the  educational  condition  of 
the  county. 

Distribution  In  the  list  of  schools  already  mentioned  as  being  returned  by 

schools!™'^       the  County  Council,  there  are  38  endowed  grammar  schools,  so 

that  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  West  Riding  is  deficient,  as 
compared  with  other  counties,  in  schools  of  this  character.  Not 
only  so,  but  on  the  whole  the  distribution  of  these  grammar 
schools,  as  can  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  map,  is  fairly  good, 
though  the  north-western  part  of  the  county,  which  consists  very 
largely  of  tracts  of  moorland,  contains  no  endowed  grammar 
school  beyond  Skipton,  except  Giggleswick  and  Sedbergh  (which 
are  both  large  boarding  schools  with  a  few  day  boys  from  the 
district)  and  one  small  school  of  little  importance. 

Moving  east  from  the  north-west  through  the  northern  part 
of  the  county  we  find  that  it  is  also  somewhat  wantinor  in  grammar 
schools,  until  we  reach  the  grammar  school  of  Ripon  and  the 
private  schools  in  Harrogate,  and  Knaresborough  Grammar  School. 

Another  portion  of  the  county  which  is  poorly  supplied  is  the 
extreme  eastern  and  south-eastern  division,  Doncaster  forming 
the  nearest  grammar  school  to  the  south,  Pontefract  the  nearest 
to  the  west  (Tadcaster  and  Bran  being  two  small  grammar 
schools  in  the  district),  while  the  important  town  of  Selby, 
-which  lies  in  the  middle  of  this  region  and  is  midway  between 
Doncaster  and  York,  and  on  the  extreme  edge  of  the  county, 
possesses  nothing  but  two  private  schools.     There  is  consequently 
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a  r^ion  here  of  considerable  size  which  is  badlj  off  for  secondary 
schools.  But  on  the  whole  the  schools  are  wonderfully  well 
distributed  throughout  the  county,  the  largest  number  lying 
within  the  more  thickly  populated  manufacturing  districts. 

This  is  evident  ou  selecting  the  district  lying  to  the  west  and 
south-west  of  Leeds,  which  is  the  great  centre  of  the  manufactures 
of  the  West  Hiding,  and  is  very  thickly  populated  indeed.  This 
district  includes,  besides  Leeds,  the  three  county  boroughs,  which 
we  have  already  described,  of  Bradford,  Huddersfield,  and  Halifax, 
and  it  contains,  within  an  area  of  about  24  miles  by  30  miles,  the 
following  grammar  schools. 

In  the  far  north-west,  Skipton,  and, — flying  between  Skipton 
and  Leeds, — Keighley  Technical  Institute,  which  has  grown  out 
of  an  old  grammar  school,  Thornton  Grammar  School,  Bingley 
Grammar  School,  and  the  Salt  School,  Shipley.  Due  west  from 
Leeds,  leaving  Bradford  on  one  side,  and  Halifax  on  the  other, 
until  we  reach  the  edge  of  the  county,  we  pass  no  secondary  schools 
(except  two  small  higher  grade  schools  which  have  recently  been 
started  at  Todmorden,  and  which  are  of  very  little  importance), 
the  district  between  Halifax  and  the  edge  of  the  county  containing 
no  grammar  schools.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Manchester  schools 
are  within  easy  reach  of  Todmorden,  so  that  tlie  children  living 
in  this  region  have  a  choice  between  Halifax  and  Manchester. 
Outside  Halifax,  and  lying  between  Halifax  and  Huddersfield, 
we  have  the  Hipperholme  Grammar  School,  Rastrick  Grammar 
School,  Longwood  Grammar  School,  and  on  the  other  side  oi 
Huddersfield,  Almond  bury  Grammar  School.  This  is  the  last 
grammar  school  between  HuddersGeld  and  the  edge  of  the 
county  moving  due  south,  but  moving  to  the  south-east  we  have 
Fenistons  Grammar  School,  lying  half-way  between  Huddersfield 
and  Sheffield,  while  passing  nearly  due  east  from  Huddersfield^ 
we  come  upon  Mirfield  Grammar  School,  Ossett  Grammar  School,, 
and  finally  Wakefield  Gramuiar  School,  while  between  Wakefield 
and  Sheffield  we  have  Bamsley  Grammar  School. 

These  are  the  important  schools  within  the  large  wocilen 
manufacturing  distiicts,  the  schools  of  Peiiistone  and  Bnrnsley 
l}ing  in  the  region  between  this  district  and  Sheffield. 

Leaving  Sheffield  and  travelling  north-east,  we  first  of  all  come 
to  Rotherham  Grammar  School,  which  is  close  to  Sheffield,  and 
within  the  steel  manufacturing  districts.  Passing  on  still  further 
we  come  into  the  purely  agricultural  country,  with  Doncaster 
and  Doncaster  Grammar  School  as  the  centre.  I  have  already 
mentioned  that  this  south-eastern  portion  of  the  county  is  cut  off  by 
a  slightly  curved  line  on  which  stand  the  grammar  schools  of 
Doncaster,  Pontefract,  Tadcaster,  and  York.  In  the  nortliern 
region  of  the  county,  cut  off"  by  a  line  drawn  from  York  to 
Skipton,  which  is  agricultural,  passing  into  moorland  towards  the 
north-west,  we  have,  as  already  stated,  tlie  grammar  schools  of 
Uipon  and  Knaresborough,  and  the  large  private  boarding  schools 
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of  Harrogate,  while  to  complete  our  circle,  we  have  Giggleswick 
and  Sedbergli  in  the  extreme  north-west. 

Having  now  given  a  general  survey  of  the  distribution  of 
secondary  schools  in  the  county,  I  shall  next  proceed  to  consider 
a  large  number  of  these  schools  in  detail,  and  ahnll  begin  with 
those  in  the  woollen  manufacturing  district  lying  between  Leeds 
and  Lancashire. 

Salt  Schools,  There  is  no  grammar  school  lying  between  Leeds  and  Bradford, 

Shipley.  but  just  Outside  Bradford  are  the  Salt  Schools,  Shipley,  in  the 

village  of  Saltaire  which  is  now  a  suburb  of  Bradford.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  this  village  was  originally  built  by  Sir  Titus  Salt 
for  the  workpeople  at  his  mill,  and  it  contains  a  luTjre  technical 
institute,  which  has  a  museum,  an  art  department,  and  a  weaving 
department,  a  large  lecture  hall,  class  rooms,  and  a  very  fair 
chemical  laboratory.  The  day  school  for  boys,  and  the  day 
school  for  girls,  are  both  under  the  management  of  the  committee 
of  the  institute,  and  are  situated  in  a  separate  building,  built  for 
the  purpose,  on  the  other  side  of  the  road.  The  description  of 
the  girls'  school  I  shall  leave  to  Miss  Kennedy,  and  confine  myself 
to  the  boys'  school. 

The  school  buildings  are  well  suited  for  their  purpose  and  the 
class  rooms  large  and  well  ventilated.  There  is  no  chemical 
laboratory  in  the  school,  the  boys  going  over  to  the  Ini>titute  for 
their  practical  chemistry,  and  also  making  use  of  the  chemical 
lecture  room  in  the  Institute.  There  is  no  physical  laboratory. 
There  is  no  workshop  in  the  school,  but  there  is  one  in  the 
Institute  which  is  made  use  of  by  boys  who  take  manual  instruc- 
tion  as  a  special  subject  in  the  evening.  In  the  same  way  the  older 
boys  sometimes  join  other  evening  classes  in  the  Institute,  going, 
for  instance,  to  the  art  classes  held  there  in  the  very  fine  art 
de[)artment.  The  school  has  a  gymnasium,  a  playing  ground, 
with  fives  courts,  and  a  cricket  field.  There  are  116  boys,  20  of 
whom  hold  West  Riding  County  Council  scholarships,  and  five  of 
whom  hold  free  scholarships  belonging  to  the  school.  The  boys 
holding  the  school  scholarships  must  have  been  in  Shipley  Public 
Eleiientary  Schools.  Besides  these,  there  seem  to  be  only  two 
or  three  other  boys  in  the  school  who  have  been  at  elementary 
schools,  the  great  bulk  having  been  trained  in  the  ])reparatory 
departments  of  the  Salt  School  itself.  The  school  has  no 
endowment,  but  the  buildings  are  free,  except  for  100?.  a  year 
which  has  to  be  paid  on  mortgages,  and  obtains  its  income 
from  science  and  art  grants  and  fees.  The  fees  are  in  the 
preparatory  division  for  boys  under  8  years  of  age  1  guinea  a 
term,  for  pupils  over  8  and  under  10  years  of  age  two  guineas,  for 
pupils  under  10  and  over  12  years  of  age  21.  16*.,  for  pupils  over 
12  years  of  age  3/.  10*.,  with  an  extra  charge  of  6*.  and  5s,  for 
stationery  and  for  chemicals  respectively.  The  parents  of  the 
boys  are  principally  small  business  men,  and  clerks  who  are 
employed  in  Bradford  but  live  out  at  Shipley,  a  few  boys  coming 
from  Bradford  itself.     The  boys  leave  the  school  at  from  15  to  16, 
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chiefly  to  go  into  business,  though  occasionally  a  boy  is  sent  on  to 
Yorkshire  College.  No  boys  are  sent  from  here  to  the  Bradford 
Grammar  School. 

The  course  of  instruction  i^  based  upon  the  science  and  art 
examinations  and  the  Cambridfire  locals,  the  arraufjement  beinij 
one  which  is  very  common  in  schools  of  this  kind,  two  time  tables 
being  drawn  up,  one  from  Christmns  to  May,  while  the  boys  are 
prep;»rin^  for  Science  and  Art  examinations,  and  another  from  May 
to  Christmas,  while  they  are  preparing  for  the  local  examinations. 
It  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  that  an  arrangement  of  thi?*  kind 
cimnoi  be  a  very  satisfactory  one,  and  it  is  due  to  the  fac^t,  that, 
there  being  no  recognised  system  of  inspecting  and  examining 
secondary  schools,  the  head  master.^  have  to  «irrange  their  work  to 
siiit  the  existing  condition?.  The  course  of  instruction  includes 
Latin,  which,  while  not  compulsory,  is  practically  taken  by  all  the 
boy?,  German  in  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th  ft>rm9,  and  French  throughout 
the  school.  Science  is  begun  in  the  2nd  form,  when  the  boys 
are  from  10  to  11  yenrs  of  age,  and  consists  of  a  little  elementary 
theoretical  chemistry,  and  sound,  light,  and  heat.  The  practical 
chemistry  begins  in  the  4th  fbrm,  and  consists,  after  a  little 
experimenlal  work,  of  the  ordinary  practical  chemistry  for  South 
Kensington.  There  is  no  practical  physics.  As  already  stated, 
the  practical  chemistry  is  taught  in  the  laboratory  of  the  institute. 
This  is  a  fine  room,  very  well  arranged  for  teaching  pur[)oses,  with 
accommodation  for  41  students,  but  there  is  no  balance  room,  and 
the  laboratory  is  evidently  designed  for  the  ordinary  qualitative 
work,  though  one  or  two  boys,  and  also  one  or  two  of  the  evening 
students,  ocasionally  take  quantitative.  The  teaching  of  this 
practical  chemistry  is  under  the  charge  of  the  head  master  of  the 
science  department  in  the  institute.  He  is  both  a  B.  A.  and  B.Sc.  of 
London  and  is  evidently  a  good  teacher,  but  deplores  the  fact  that 
the  necessities  of  the  practical  examination  in  chemistry  make  it 
impossible  for  him  to  do  really  satisfactory  work  in  the  teaching  of 
elementary  science.  Most  of  the  boys  do  not  get  beyond  the  ele- 
mentary stages  of  these  subjects,  but  those  going  in  for  the 
advanced  stiige  attend  the  evening  classes,  and  they  reach  the  end 
of  the  second  stage  examination  in  mathematics.  During  the  winter 
seven  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  science,  and  five  hours  a  week  to 
mathematics,  while  the  time  allowed  in  the  school  for  drawing  is 
two  h(mr8  a  week.  The  art  master  for  the  school  is  also  the  head 
of  the  art  department  in  the  institute.  It  was  evident  on  visiting 
the  art  department  in  the  institute  that  the  art  master  was  a  man 
of  special  ability,  who  was  building  up  something  like  a  school 
of  design,  though,  as  is  customary  in  other  technical  institutes  in 
the  West  Riditig,  he  had  no  control  over,  or  direct  connexion 
with,  the  weaving  department,  the  design  in  the  weaving  depart- 
ment beingunder  the  control  of  the  head  cf  that  department,  who, 
though  doubtless  a  thorough  master  of  the  art  of  weaving,  cannot 
be  considered,  judging  by  the  patterns  I  examined,  a  master 
of  the  art  of  desij^n. 
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This  deplorable  divorce  between  the  art  and  the  textile 
departments  is  so  universnl  in  the  technical  bcbools  of  the  West 
Kiding,  that  though  a  little  foreign  to  our  present  subject,  I 
cannot  pass  it  by  without  inferring  to  it 

Finding  the  art  department  so  strong,  I  was  curious  to  know 
whether  the  art  master  had  attempted  to  teach  design  in  the  day 
aohool.  He  informed  me  that  he  was  beginning  to  do  so,  but  had 
not  jet  done  so  to  any  extent.  I  may  mention,  in  passin j;r,  that  he 
also  teaciiesthe  girls  in  the  girls' grammar  school  at  Bradford,  and 
has  been  very  successful  in  his  attempts  there  to  obtain  from  the 
girls  some  taste  and  originality  in  design.  Besides  the  art  master 
and  the  chemistry  master,  the  school  has  a  head  master,  who  is 
an  M.  A.  of  London,  and  two  assistant  masters  who  hold  no  degree^ 
It  will  be  seen  that  this  school  is  an  example  of  a  modem  second- 
grade  secondary  school,  and,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  seemed  to  be  a 
.satisfactory  school  of  its  kind.  The  discipline  seemed  to  be  good, 
and  the  teaching  fair,  while  the  school  is  certainly  exceptionally 
well  off  both  in  its  science  master  and  its  art  master,  and  if  it 
could  be  freed  from  the  trammels  of  grant-earning  examinations, 
both  these  men  would  doubtless  do  excellent  work,  which  the 
present  conditions  make  practically  impossible.  It  seems  un- 
fortunate that  this  school  should  not  be  in  any  way  feeding  the 
universities.  This  might  well  be  done,  as  the  boys  are  grounded 
in  Latin,  if  those  who  showed  a~  special  turn  for  scholarship 
were  passed  to  the  Bradford  Grammar  School,  and  it  would 
probably  be  worth  while  for  those  who  organise  Secondary 
Education  for  the  district  to  arrange  the  passing  on  of  such 
boys  as  are  worthy  to  the  Grammar  School  at  Bradford. 
I  should  also  have  imagined  that  there  would  have  been  a 
larger  number  of  boys  in  the  Shipley  elementary  schools 
who  would  have  taken  advantage  of  the  existence  of  this  upper 
school.  Possibly  something  may  be  done  also  in  this  direction. 
The  school  would  doubtless  be  improved  by  an  addition  to 
its  numbers,  as  it  is  at  present  rather  small  for  proper  internal 
organisation.  It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  what  a  struggle 
for  existence  a  school  of  this  character  must  have,  with 
low  fees  and  no  endowment,  and  having  to  depend  upon  the 
results  of  the  science  and  art  examinations  to  pay  its  way.  It  is 
now  being  slightly  assisted  by  a  grant  of  571  from  the  West 
Riding  County  Council  for  apparatus,  and  126/.  for  the  last  school 
year,  which  will  probably  be  continued.  In  return  for  this  126/. 
it  receives  the  20  scholarship  boys  already  referred  to.  This 
money,  however,  is  not  paid  for  the  boys'  school  alone,  but  includes 
the  girls'  school  as  well,  with  150  girls. 

Following  the  railway  line  from  Bradford  towards  the  north- 
west, we  come  next  to  the  grammar  school  of  Bingley.  This  is 
situated  on  the  outskirts  of  a  small  manufacturing  town  with  less 
than  50,000  inhabitants,  and  is  about  six  miles  from  Bradford  and 
four  from  Keighley. 
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The  scliool  18  a  pleasant  little  building,  surrounded  by  country, 
and  quite  away  from  the  town,  with  a  good  playground.  It  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  for  the  boys  and  girls  respectively,  there 
being  one  large  class-room  and  two  small  rooms  for  the  boys,  and 
three  class-rooms  for  the  girls.  There  is  no  laboratory  or  specially 
fitted  lecture  table,  but  there  is  some  chemical  apparatus  and 
some  very  nice  physical  apparatus.  The  boys  attending  the 
school  come  almost  entirely  from  Bingley,  though  a  few  come 
from  the  neighbouring  town  of  Merton,  the  majority  from 
elementary  schools.  The  boys  slay  till  they  are  from  15  to  16 
years  of  age,  though  an  occasional  boy  stays  to  17.  Tlie  top 
boys  enter  for  the  junior  and  senior  locals.  The  school  is  suffer- 
ing from  the  bad  trade  in  the  district,  and  the  number  has  fallen 
.  from  70  to  54,  while  the  boys  leave  school  earlier  than  they  did. 
A  few  boys  go  on  occasionally  to  Yorkshire  College,  but  none  have 
been  sent  on  lately  to  the  Bradford  Grammar  School.  The  school 
cakes  certain  science  and  art  examinations,  such  as  elementary 
chemistry ;  sound,  light  and  heat ;  mechanics,  and  solid  geometry. 
Some  boys  have  been  sent  in  for  advanced  chemistry.  They  then 
attended  the  Bingley  Technical  School  laboratory,  but  this 
arrangement  was  not  found  satisfactory.  The  school  is  well 
endowed  for  its  size,  having  800/.  a  year  plus  its  buildings,  and 
charging  three  guineas  and  four  guineas  per  term,  with  five 
guineas  for  those  outside  the  parish.  There  are  six  6/.  entrance 
scholarships,  but  no  leaving  scholarships. 

Besides  the  head  master  there  are  two  assistant  masters,  and  a 
drawing  master,  one  assistant  master  having  passed  the  inter- 
mediate science,  and  the  other  the  intermediate  arts.  Greek  is 
not  taught  in  the  school,  but  Latin  and  modem  languages  are 
taken.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  curriculum  is  that  of  a  modern 
second  grade  secondary  school.  It  seems  to  be  an  excellent  little 
school  of  its  kind,  and  is  very  superior  to  many  of  the  small 
grammar  schools  which  exist  in  the  West  Riding.  There  was 
one  feature  in  the  school  which  is  so  exceptional  that  I  was  at 
once  struck  by  it.  I  noticed  stuck  up  on  the  wall  in  one  of  the 
rooms,  and  pinned  on  the  blackboard,  some  remarkably  good 
pieces  of  design  freely  drawn  with  a  large  brush  in  monochrome. 
These  I  found  were  the  work  of  the  art  master,  who  is  an  old 
boy  at  the  school,  but  has  been  trained  in  the  art  classes  at 
Shipley,  and  who  lias  been  training  the  boys  in  design.  Those 
who  have  tiiken  a  first-class  in  model  and  freehand  take  design 
under  him,  and  eight  boys  were  sent  in  for  the  examination  this 
year.  This  is  the  only  attempt  that  I  have  come  across  in  any 
school  of  boys  in  the  West  Riding,  to  teach  something  beyond 
the  ordinary  freehand  and  model  drawing,  though,  as  I  have 
already  pointed  out,  such  teaching  is  given  in  the  girk'  schools 
to  a  considerable  extent.  The  Bingley  Grammar  School  is 
certainly  to  be  congratulated  on  being  the  pioneer  school  in 
teaching   design   to  boys,  which   is  not  only  in   itself  of  great 
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educational  importance,  but  is  also  of  direct  value  for  ttieimlustriat 
future  of  I  he  West  Hiding. 

Keiffhley  ^*^  ^®^*     ome    to  the    important    manufacturing    town    of 

Tedbnical  Keighlcy  with  its  technical  school.     Keighley  possessed   an  old 

Scbool.  grammar  school,   but    on    building    the    large   technical    school, 

the  grammar  school  was  absorbed  into  it  as  far  as  the  boys 
were  concerned,  while  the  girls  were  given  the  grammar  school 
buildings  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  boys'.  The  technical 
school  at  KeighUy  consists  therefore,  of  a  large  technical  institute 
containing  a  duy  school  for  boys,  corresponding  to  the  arrangement 
we  find  at  Sheffield  and  Bradford. 

The  technical  institute  contains  a  weaving  department,  a  large 
art  srhool,  a  gymnasium^  and  library,  and  the  usual  classes  found 
«t  mechanics'  institutes.  The  day  school  is  called  the  trade  and 
grammar  school,  and  consists  of  an  elementary  department  and  a 
senior  department.  The  elementary  department,  in  which  a  fee 
of  1/.  a  year  is  charged,  is  an  ordinary  elementary  school  obtaining 
Government  grants,  and  the  boys  remain  in  this  to  the  end  of 
the  sixth  standard ;  but  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  school 
subjects  they  take  from  Standard  IV.  a  little  elementary  physics 
with  no  laboratoiy  work,  and  mathematics,  and  some  six  boys  in 
these  standards  take  French,  and  six  take  Latin.  On  passing 
from  the  sixth  standard  they  enter  the  organised  Science  School, 
where  they  remain  until  they  are  from  15  to  16  years  of  age, 
with  the  exception  of  a  iew  boys  who  stay  until  they  are  17. 
The  fees  for  the  u[)per  school  are  ll.  6s,  Sd.  a  teim.  In  the 
upi)er  school  from  17  to  19  hours  a  week  arc  devoted  to  the  ^ 
science  and  art  subjects,  English,  geography,  and  French,  and 
scripture  occupying  the  few  remaining  hours.  The  custom  is  to 
send  the  boys  in  for  the  elementary  suhjects  at  the  end  of  their 
first  year.  The  cleverer  boys  lake  up  advanced  subjects  in  their 
second  year,  while  the  boys  of  more  ordinary  ability  do  not  take 
the  advanced  subjects  till  their  third  year.  The  boys  staying 
beyond  the  age  of  15  to  IG  are,  in  one  or  two  cases,  preparing  for 
the  Universities,  and  obtain  an  ordinary  Secondary  Education, 
three  or  four  being  at  this  moment  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge, 
while  one  or  two  boys  are  sent  on  every  year  to  Yorkshire 
College. 

The  income  of  the  school  is  made  up  of  the  fees  and  grants,  as 
there  is  no  endowment  beyond  that  used  for  scholarship  purposes. 
The  clasj^  rooms  are  good,  and  there  is  a  satisfactory  chemical 
laboratory  with  accommodation  for  44  students,  and  with  a  class- 
room at  one  end.  There  is  also  a  fair  balance  room,  and  three 
of  the  day  school  boys  are  doing  honours  practical.  It  ia 
customary  to  devote  an  hour  and  a  half  a  week  to  instruction  in 
experimental  chemistry,  apart  from  the  course  of  qualitative 
analysis,  during  the  years  spent  in  the  organised  science  school. 
In  this  point  the  school  is  distinctly  in  advance  of  many  others  in 
its  science  teaching.  There  is  no  [)hysical  laboratory,  but  there  is 
a  very  qood  physical  lecture  room  fitted  with  a  lantern  and  other 
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appliances.  Tiie  number  of  boys  in  the  school  is  240,  and  the 
classes  do  not  number  more  thnn  from  20  to  40  boys  in  a  clas?. 

The  art  work  is  of  the  usual  kind  ;  but  there  is  an  improvement 
in  one  respect.  The  boys  are  now  being  put  through  Taylor's 
book  on  design,  though  no  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  make 
the  boys  do  designing  for  ihemselve?. 

'iliere  is  a  good  workshop,  and  all  (he  boys  take  manual 
training  right  through  the  school.  The  course  of  instruction  is 
good,  and  the  work  well  done.  The  assistant  masters  are:  the 
master  of  languajre,  who  has  passed  the  preliminary  e2:aminati on 
at  the  London  University  ;  a  master  who  was  three  years  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Science,  and  is  a  J8.Sc.  ;  a  master  who  has  taken 
a  first-class  in  the  first  part  of  the  Oambridi^e  Science  Tripos ; 
and  an  elementary  school  teacher,  who  is  working  for  his  London 
B.Sc.  The  art  master  is  the  head  of  tlip  art  school  in  the 
institute,  and  the  head  master  is  a  London  M.A. 

I  heard  Standard  IV.  receiving  a  lesson  on  elementary  mag- 
netism, and  it  was  very  well  done,  though  of  course  it  should 
have  been  associated  with  pnictical  work  done  by  the  boys  them- 
selves. The  assistant  masters  are  paid  fixed  salaries,  but  about 
one-half  of  the  head  master's  income  is  a  fixed  salary,  and  the  other 
half  is  made  up  of  a  per-centage  on  fees^and  grants.  The  art 
master  also  obtains  a  per-centage  on  the  grants. 

The  discipline  of  the  school  is  good,  and  the  general  impression 
made  by  the  school  is  certainly  better  than  that  of  the  other 
technical  scliools  which  I  have  visited,  though  it  has  the  defect 
of  having  no  playground,  and  the  assistant  masters  teach  in  the 
evening  classes.  The  grammar  school  tradition  seems  to  have 
influenced  it,  and  it  impresses  one  as  a  school  with  some  organic 
life,  instead  of  being  merely  a  collection  of  classes,  while  the  head- 
master is  evidently  an  able  man,  and  is  anxious  to  make  his 
sciiool  a  go«»d  and  succeasful  one,  not  only  in  its  class  work,  but  in 
its  general  educational  influence.  At  the  same  time  it  is  obvious 
th  it  the  education  given  is  very  one-sided,  and  that  far  too  much 
time  and  attention  is  devoted  to  science.  This  is  openly  admitted 
by  the  head  master,  who  is  compelled  by  the  necessities  of  the 
po^iition  to  obtain  a^  much  money  as  he  can  from  science  and  art 
grant-;  an<l  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  this  school  was  pro- 
perly supported  with  funds,  the  curricidum  would  at  once  be 
modified.  There  nre  37  county  c  )uncil  scholars  in  the  school, 
and  besides  this  the  school  possesses  certain  other  scholarships. 
These  are  the  Devonshire  Exhibition  of  25/.  a  year  for  one  year, 
which  is  added  to  the  local  exhibition  of  25/.  given  by  the  Science 
and  Art  Department;  the  Holden  Exhibition  of  25/.  a  year, 
which  is  added  to  the  Science  and  Art  Local  Exhibition  of  25/.  a 
year.  These  exhibitions  are  open  to  boys  who  have  been  not 
less  than  three  years  at  the  school,  and  are  tenable  at  Yorkshire 
College,  Leeds ;  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  London  ;  the  Royal 
College  of  Science,  Dublin.  The  present  holders  are,  at  Yorkshire 
C(»llege.  There  are  two  Brigg  and  Clough  Science  and  Art 
Scholarships  of   9/.  for   one   year.     Two  of  these   are   granted 
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annually  to  boys  who  have  been  not  less  than  two  years  at  th 
school,  and  are  based  on  the   results  of  the  South  Kensington 
Examination.     The  Drake   and   Touson  Scholarship    boys    also 
receive  maintenance  grants  of  21.  to  4/.  and  5/.  a  year. 

These  boys  must  be  the  sons  of  artisans.  About  one-half  of  the 
boys  are  in  the  elementary  school,  and  the  remainder  come  into  the 
upper  school  from  the  elementary  schools  of  the  town.  The  old 
grammar  school  buildings  have  been  given  up  to  the  girls'  grammar 
school,  the  description  of  which  I  shall  leave  to  Miss  Kennedy. 

Shipton  Grammar  School. 

SkiptoD  Passing  along  the  same  line,  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  we 

^^^!^^^^         come  to  Skipton,  which  is  a  town  of  some  importance,  containing 

fi  population  of  over  10,000,  and  lies  on  the  fringe  of  the  manu- 
facturing districts,  being  surrounded  by  pastoral  and  moorland 
country,  but  containing  one  or  two  large  mills.  The  school  is 
built  on  the  edge  of  the  town,  close  to  a  large  mill,  and  has 
12  acres  of  ground.  When  organised  by  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners, it  was  decided  to  make  it  principally  a  boarding  school 
with  accommodation  for  40  boarders  out  of  a  total  of  120  boys ; 
and  for  this  purpose  a  somewhat  pretentious  building  was  put  up  at 
a  cost  of  14,000i,  which  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  good  example  of 
school  architecture.  The  dormitories,  with  separate  cubicles,  are 
satisfactory,  but  the  class-rooms  are  small  and  dark,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  large  class-room,  which  is  divided  for  smaller  classes 
by  means  of  curtains.  The  dining-room  is  poor,  the  laboratory 
is  a  miserable  place  with  accommodation  for  six  boys,  and  the 
chemical  lecture  room  is  also  very  poor  indeed,  while  all  the  rooms 
are  dark. 

There  is  a  small  workshop  and  a  room  for  photography,  a. 
rather  dilapidated  gymnasium,  and  a  nice  swimming-bath.  The 
older  boarders  are  provided  with  small  sitting-rooms.  There  is  a 
fine  field  for  a  playground,  but  the  whole  place  has  a  dirty  and 
dilapidated  look,  which  is  far  from  attractive. 

The  head-master  seems  to  regard  the  school  with  considerable 
disappointment.  Ho  has  only  20  boarders  and  60  day  boy.«.  The 
fee  for  tuition  is  from  6/.  to  9/.  a  year,  and  the  fee  for  board  was 
intended  to  be  35 i  a  year,  but  only  307.  is  charged.  Half  the 
day  boys  come  from  Skipton,  and  half  from  the  surrounding 
districts,  nine  being  county  council  scholars ;  two-thirds  of  the 
boys  in  the  school  have  been  at  the  elementary  schools.  These 
boys  from  the  elementary  schools  seem  to  be  far  from  satisfactory. 
Though  they  have  only  passed  the  Fifth  or  Sixth  Standard 
they  are  about  14  years  of  age,  and  their  dialect  is  so  strong 
that  they  do  not,  in  some  cases,  understand  the  masters.  It  is 
significant  to  note  that  there  is  no  school  board  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, and  that  these  boys  have  all  been  trained  in  voluntary 
schools.  There  are  scholarships  for  boys  entering  the  school 
under  the  Petyt  Trustees,  enabling  from  10  to  15  boys  to 
obtain  free  education  at  the  school ;  but  the  elementary  school- 
masters in  the  district  are  opposed   to   the  boys   taking  these 
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scholarships,  and  the  competition  for  them  is  poor.  The  course 
of  instruction  is  of  the  usual  second  grade  secondary  school  t  jpe, 
Latin  being  taught,  and  French,  while  German  and  Greek  are 
optional  subjects,  and  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  instruction  in 
chemistry  and  physics ;  but  the  boys  do  not  go  in  for  science  and 
art  examinations.  Boys  are  occasionally  sent  in  for  the  Oxford 
or  Cambridge  Locals,  but  the  governors  seem  to  be  somewhat 
opposed  to  this.  About  two  boys  a  year  go  in  for  the  London 
Matriculation  Examination,  while  the  top  boy  last  year  passed 
the  intermediate  B.Sc,  London,  which  shows  that  the  science 
teaching  can  be  carried  to  a  fairly  advanced  point.  A  few  years 
ago  the  school  was  doing  higher  work  than  it  is  now,  and  used  to 
send  a  considerable  number  of  boys  to  study  medicine  at 
Edinburgh  University,  and  an  occasional  boy  to  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  being  one  of  the  schools  that  has  the  right  to 
compete  for  the  Hastings  Scholarships  and  the  Akroyd  Scholar- 
ships, while  possessing  a  scholarship  of  30/.  a  year  at  Christ's 
College,  Cambridge.  But  most  of  tlie  boys  only  spend  two  years 
at  the  school,  or  at  the  most  three  years^  and  enter  the  school  at 
from  12  to  14  years  of  age,  and  a  very  few  enter  from  eight  to 
nine  years  of  age  from  preparatory  schools.  The  endowment  of  the 
school  is  600/.  a  year,  100/.  a  year  of  which  is  devoted  to  scholar- 
ships inside  the  school,  and  200/.  a  year  is  used  up  in  paying  interest 
on  mortgages,  so  that  only  300/.  a  year  is  left.  The  class  of  day 
boys  strikes  one  as  rough,  and  hear  out  the  masters'  description  of 
them.  The  head  master  is  an  M.  A.  and  Wrangler  of  Camoridge ; 
the  second  master  is  a  Cambridge  M.A.,  with  honours,  and  there 
is  one  master  from  Bangor  College,  and  one  is  an  elementary 
schoolmaster.  The  head  master  has  himself  to  partly  pay  these 
men  out  of  his  own  salary. 

The  head  master  seems  to  think  that  there  are  too  many  grammar 
schools  competing  with  one  another.  I  presume  he  means  boarding 
schools,  as  there  is  no  day  grammar  school  within  a  very  con- 
siderable distance  of  Skipton.  He  is  plainly  discontented  with 
the  state  of  affairs,  which  is  certainly  far  from  satisfactory. 
Evidently  a  great  mistake  was  made  in  attempting  to  create  a 
boarding  school  at  this  place,  a  mistake  which  has  been  made  in 
other  places  in  the  West  Riding.  Only  those  schools  seem  to 
succeed  as  boarding  schools  which  have  some  special  advantages  in 
their  surroundings,  either  from  being  placed  in  some  beautiful 
country  district,  or  in  some  place  which  has  a  reputation  as  n  health 
resort.  This  school,  placed  just  on  the  edge  of  a  manufacturing 
town,  close  to  a  large  mill,  cannot  hope  to  attract  boarders  from 
elsewhere.  It  also  seems  to  be  suffering  from  the  unsatisfactory 
state  of  elementary  education  in  the  district.  I  should  imagine, 
however,  that  the  organisation  of  the  school  is  not  first-rate.  Not 
only  did  the  head  master  seem  to  be  somewhat  despondent,  but 
the  school  seemed  confused,  and  the  dirt  and  untidyness  seemed  to 
be  an  indication  of  the  unsatisfactory  management.  The  governors 
seem  also  to  be  making  alterations  in  the  curriculum,  at  short 
intervals,  which,  while  confusing  the  school  work,  probably  do  little 
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to  make  it  more  attractive.  There  must  be  room  for  a  good  second- 
ary 8cl:ool  in  a  town  of  the  eize  of  Skipton,  and,  if  re  organised, 
it  ought  to  be  possible  to  make  this  a  successful  day  school,  while 
the  attempt  to  make  it  a  boarding  school  should  probably  be 
abandoned.  The  land  which  it  now  possesses  is  very  valuable,  and 
more  than  the  school  really  requires,  so  that  there  should  be  in 
that  direction  a  possibility  of  obtaining  eufficient  money  to 
overcome  the  financial  difficulties  caused  by  the  erection  of  the 
present  buildings. 

Leaving  for  the  present  tlic  north- west  district,  which 
extends  beyond  Skipton  to  the  edge  of  the  county,  I  shall  again 
enter  the  manufacturing  district  and  consider  the  schools  lying  to 
the  soutli  and  south-west  of  Leede.  In  a  south-westerly  direc- 
tion lies  Huddersfield,  which  we  have  already  considered  as  one 
of  the  county  boroughs,  but  which  contains  in  its  neighbourhood 
the  two  small  grammar  schools  of  Rasirick  and  Long  wood,  which 
we  have  not  yet  considered  ;  and  halfway  between  Leeds  and 
Huddersfield  lie  the  towns  of  Batley  and  Dewsbury,  each  with 
grammar  schools,  while  a  few  miles  to  ihe  east  of  Dewsbury  there 
is  Ossett  with  a  grammar  school,  and  a  few  miles  further  east 
there  is  the  coimty  town  of  Wakefield,  also  with  its  grammar 
school.  We  shall  therefore  consider  next  the  chain  of  small 
towns,  beginning  with  Batley  and  ending  with  Wakefield. 

Batley  Grammar  School. 

Batiy  This  grammar  school,  which  is  placed  in  the  manufacturing  town 

g^JJJ^^^  of  Batley,  was  revised   in  1878,  under  a  new  scheme  and  with 

new  buildings.  These  buildings  are  well  built,  and  the  class 
rooms  are  sufficiently  large  and  well  equipped.  There  is  one 
large  class  room  divided  into  three  divisions,  two  smaller  class 
rooms,  a  nicely  fitted  lecture  roon),  and  a  laboratory,  with  benches 
for  24  students,  fairly  well  fitted.  The  eehool  would  be  better 
for  two  more  class  rooms,  so  that  the  large  room  couid  be  used 
merely  for  assembling  the  school ;  in  fact,  this  improvement  might 
well  be  made  in  all  the  grammar  schools  where  the  large  class 
room  is  used  for  teaching  more  than  one  class  at  a  time.  There 
are  175  boys  in  the  school,  and  they  come  from  the  surrounding 
towns  of  Dewsbury,  Mirfield,  and  Ossett,  which  all  contain 
grammar  pchools,  and  from  other  towns  in  the  neighbourhood ;  in 
fact,  the  Dewsbury  Grammar  School,  which  has  just  been 
reopened,  is  only  20  minutea'  walk  away,  but  though  doing  well  it 
has  not  affected  the  number  of  boys  at  this  school,  which  is  full. 
There  is  an  endowment  of  500/.  a  year,  150/.  of  which  is  spent  in 
scholarships.  Some  of  these  are  scholarships  of  10/.  to  8/.  a 
year,  while  others  are  free  scholarships,  two  of  which  are  restricted 
to  candidates  from  an  elementary  school  in  the  original  parish  of 
Batley.  These  scholarships  are  tenable  for  three  years.  The 
school  has  no  leaving  scholarship  of  its  own,  but  in  conjunction 
with  ethers  has  the  right  of  competing  for  the  Akroyd  Scholar- 
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«hip,  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  of  50/.  a  year.  The  150/.  already 
mentioned  is  also  from  the  Akroyd  fimd.  Besides  their  own 
scholarship  boys  there  are  at  the  school  45  County  Scholarship 
boys.  The  head  master  rem.arks  of  these  boys  that  the  examina- 
tion given  by  the  county  council  is  too  easy,  a  considerable 
number  of  those  coming  to  him  being  boys  of  very  ordinary 
ability.  The  school  is  an  ordinary  second  grade  grammar  school, 
devoting  a  considerable  amount  of  time  to  science,  but  is  not  an 
organised  science  school.  The  head  master  considers  that  it  is 
impossible  to  comply  with  the  regulations  of  the  science  imd  art 
departmpnt  for  organised  science  schools,  and  devote  sufficient 
time  to  other  subjects. 

No  Greek  is  taught  in  the  school,  except  when  specially 
required  for  some  examination,  and  Latin  is  taught  on  the  classical 
side  but  not  on  the  commercial  side  of  the  school,  where  it  is 
replaced  by  shorthand  and  book-keeping,  65  boys  taking  this  side 
of  the  work.  The  practical  chemistry  is  carried  to  a  fairly 
advanced  point,  the  sixth  form  boys  taking  honours  practical. 
Tiiere  are  only  seven  boys  in  the  form  who  are  16  years  and 
over,  so  that  evidently  most  of  the  boys  leave  quite  young. 
There  is  a  junior  department  for  boys  of  eight  years  old,  but 
the  larger  number  of  boys  enter  the  school  between  11  and  13. 
The  boys  go  very  largely  from  here  to  the  Medical  School  at 
Yorkshire  College,  and  about  one  boy  a  year  is  sent  on  to  Oxford 
or  Cambridge.  , 

In  practical  chemistry  the  custom  is  to  begin  with  simple 
experimental  lectures,  and  to  go  on  from  these  to  experimental  work 
in  the  laboratory,  and  to  take  up  the  ordinary  qualitative  work  later. 
In  order  to  indicate  how  much  attention  is  devoted  to  science,  I 
may  mention  that  in  the  fourth  form  eight  hours  a  week  are 
devoted  to  this  subject.  Boys  are  sent  from  here  straight  to  the 
engineering  department  of  the  Fin sbury  City  Guilds  Institute,  and 
to  the  engineering  department  of  the  Royal  Naval  College.  The 
head  master  complains  that  he  is  over-examined.  He  send^  in  his 
boys  for  the  science  and  art  examinations  in  the  sprinir,  shortly 
afterwards  the  school  is  examined  by  the  examiner  appointed  by 
the  Government,  it  is  again  examined  for  the  Akroyd  scholarships, 
and  it  is  again  examined  at  Christmas,  the  whole  of  the  upper 
forms  being  sent  in  for  the  Cambridge  Locals. 

We  see  here,  as  we  have  seen  elsewhere,  the  want  of  pome 
sytematic  method  of  examining  secondary  schools,  the  school 
never  receiving  a  tliorough  searching  by  means  of  some  recognised 
outside  test,  while  at  the  same  time  the  head  master  is  tormented 
with  endless  examinations. 

The  head  master  is  an  M.A.  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and, 
of  the  assistant  masters,  one  is  an  M.A.  of  London  and  late 
assistant  tutor  of  the  Borough  Road  College,  another  is  a 
Cambridge  B.A-,  while  the  German  is  taken  by  the  lecturer  at 
Yorkbhire  College,  and  the  three  other  assistant  masters  have  no 
degree,  but  are  studying  for  the  London  B.A.  or  B.So.  The 
«rt  master  holds  a  South  Kensington  certificate,  and  the  teaching 
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in  drawing  seems  to  be  of  the  usnal  kind«  The  fees  are  3/.  in 
the  preparatory  school,  4/.  lOs.  in  the  junior  school,  and  7/.  in  the 
senior  school,  per  annum. 

There  is  a  good  playground  but  no  gymnasium.  This  school 
which  seems  to  be  a  very  eflScient  and  satisfactory  little  school, 
may  be  taken  as  a  typical  example  of  many  of  the  grammar 
schools  in  the  West  Biding.  It  is  working  under  a  reformed 
scheme  and  in  new  builo&ngs.  It  has  a  small  but  efficient 
endowment,  and  by  means  of  its  own  scholarships  and  the  county 
scholarships,  it  is  doing  a  work  for  the  district  which  might  be 
done  by  a  higher  grade  school,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  a 
distinctly  modern  school  in  its  curriculum,  more  than  one-third 
of  the  boys  not  taking  Latin  at  all,  while  Greek  has  practically 
disappeared,  and  German  is  also  regarded  as  an  extra  subject* 
This  type  of  school  is  repeated  over  and  over  again  in  the  towns 
of  the  West  Riding.  It  may  also  be  noticed  that  though  sur-» 
rounded  by  other  grammar  schools  it  is  in  a  flourishing  condition, 
thejpresent  head  master  having  begun  with  three  boys.  In  fact, 
there  seems  to  be  room  for  any  number  of  schools  of  this  type 
in  the  manufacturing  districts  if  sufficiently  fed  with  free  educa- 
tion scholarship?,  and  if  the  course  of  instruction  is  sufficiently 
commercial  and  scientific.  When,  as  in  the  case  of  Skipton,  an 
attempt  is  made  to  obtain  boarders  the  results  are  not  so 
successful. 

Passing  on  from  Batley  we  come  to  Dewsbury. 

Dewshury  Grammar  SckooL 

DewBbury  There   are  two   schools   here  to  be  considered,  as  well  as  a 

Gremmar         technical  college,  which,  however,  confines  itself  to  evening  work, 

and  therefore  does  not  afiect  the  present  inqairy.  One  of  these 
is  the  Wheelwright  Grammar  School  which  is  supported  out  of 
the  Wheelwright  Foundation,  and  the  otiier  is  Saint  Augustine's 
Grammar  School,  which  is  one  of  the  Woodard  Schools. 

Dewsbury  is  one  of  the  few  towns  in  which  secondary  educa- 
tion has  been  made  a  subject  of  reliij;ious  controversy  ;  in  fact,  as 
far  as  I  am  aware,  it  is  the  only  example  of  this  in  the  West 
Ridintr,  and  consequently  we  find  two  schools,  the  one  under  a 
Charity  Commissioners'  scheme,  and  the  other  with  no  conscience 
clause,  and  definitely  devoted  to  training  its  pupils  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  Cliurch  of  £ngland.  We  shall  first  consider  the 
Wheelwright  School  and  then  say  a  little  about  the  Saint 
AutJj  us  tine's  Grammar  School. 

The  Wheelwright  School  is  both  for  boys  and  girls,  but  I 
shall  only  consider  the  part  devoted  to  boys.  Very  wisely, 
the  Principal  of  Yorkshire  College  has  been  made  one  of  the 
governors.  It  is  very  desirable  that  members  of  the  professorial 
staff  of  colleges  should  be  placed  on  the  governing  bodies  of 
8ch<^ols.  This  school  is  situated  in  a  new  building  surrounded 
by  large  grounds,  and  is  well  suited  for  its  purpose,  with  good 
class  rooms  and  a  beautifully  arranged  laboratory  with  balance 
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room  and  lecture  room.  The  school  contains  119  boys,  of 
whom  30  are  county  scholars:  there  are  five  entrance  scholar- 
ships. The  building  was  put  up  partly  out  of  the  endowment, 
partly  by  borrowing  3,000/ ^  which  has  to  be  paid  off,  so  that 
the  rest  of  the  endowment  does  little  more  at  present  than 
provide  entrance  scholarships.  The  course  of  instruction  is  on 
modern  lines.  There  is  no  Greek  taught  in  the  school.  Four 
hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  Latin.  In  the  lower  forms  two 
hours  a  week,  in  the  third  form  five  hours  a  week,  and  in  the 
fourth  form  six  hours  a  week  fU'e  devoted  to  science,  the  subjects 
taken  being  chemistry,  mechanics,  sound,  light,  and  heat. 
Occasionally  a  boy  has  taken  honours  subjects  in  science  at  South 
Kensington,  but  the  majority  do  not  get  beyond  the  elementary 
stages  in  science,  and  the  second  stage  in  mathematics.  Besides 
science  and  art  examinations,  practically  all  the  top  boys  go  in 
for  the  Cambridge  Junior  Locals,  while  a  few  boys  are  worked 
up  to  the  standard  of  the  London  Matriculation  and  the  Senior 
Locals.  In  the  teaching  of  science  there  is  no  experimental 
physics  except  in  the  case  of  the  top  boys^  who  may  do  a  little, 
but  in  chemistry  the  boys  take  an  experimental  course  before 
taking  up  qualitative  analysis.  The  head  master  complains 
very  much  of  the  impossibility  of  keeping  boys  sufficiently  long 
at  the  school.  A  few  come  into  the  preparatory  division  of  the 
school,  but  practically  all  the  boys  are  elementary  school  boys 
who  enter  in  the  second  and  third  forms,  and  he  calculates  that 
the  average  stay  of  a  boy  in  the  three  top  forms  is  not  more  than 
one  year.  The  following  are  the  ages  and  the  number  of  boys 
in  the  different  forms  of  the  school : — 

First  form,  average  age  lO'l,  number  in  form  19. 

Second         „        „         121         „  „         26. 

Third  „         „         13-4         „  „         29. 

Fourth         „         „         14-8         „  „         24. 

Fifth  „         „         15-2         „  .,         19. 

The  head  master  is  an  M.A.  of  Oxford  with  first  class  honours, 
one  assistant  master  is  an  M.A.  of  Cambridge  with  first  class 
honours,  another  is  a  London  B.A.,  and  there  is  a  German  master 
and  a  certificated  art  master.  The  salaries  p%id  are  as  follows  : 
Ihe  head  master's  salary  I  do  not  know,  but  the  assistant 
masters  are  paid  180/.,  135?.,  1207.,  and  100^.  The  school  was 
in  the  midst  of  examinations  when  I  visited  it  so  that  I  had  no 
chance  of  seeing  the  work  in  progress.  The  fees  are  21.  per  term 
in  the  preparatory  school,  2/.  10^.  for  boys  under  12,  and  Si,  6s.  Sd 
for  boys  over  12.  100/.  a  year  is  allotted  to  five  entrance 
scholarships  under  the  scheme  for  scholarships,  which  is  rather  more 
than  the  endowment  can  well  allow,  the  scholarships  entitling  the 
holders  to  free  education  and  5/.  a  year.  These  scholarships  are 
only  open  to  boys  who  have  been  at  public  elementary  schools 
in  Dewsbury,  and  preference  is  given,  in  case  of  equality,  to  the 
poorest  tenants'  children  on  the  Wheelwright  estates.  This 
seems  an  excellent  little  school  and  is  very  well  equipped,  but 
it   evidently  suffers  from  the  absence  of  any  endowment  available 
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for  the  general  work  of  the  school.  It  :would  certainly  be  one  of 
the  schools  to  which  a  central  body  might  well  make  a  grant. 
Aa  in  the  case  of  Bailey,  it  will  be  noticed  that  it  is  practically 
performing  the  fuoctions  of  a  higher  grade  school,  and  giving 
a  modern  and  scientific  education  to  boys  from  elementary 
schools. 
St.  Angof tine's  At  the  other  end  of  the  town  is  St,  Augustine's  Gramn)ar 
^""™^  School.     It  13  situated  in  a  two-storey  building  on  a  waste  piece 

of  ground,  the  lower  storey  containing  one  moderate  sized  class- 
room with  two  little  rooms  off  it,  «uid  the  upper  storey  beinc:  used 
as  a  gynuiasium.  There  are  50  boys  in  the  school,  .and  the  fees 
are  4/.  15*.  per  year  in  the  junior  school,  and  7/.  10*.  a  year  in 
the  senior  school.  There  is  no  endowment,  and  the  buildings  being 
originally  partly  paid  for  by  subscription,  there  id  a  debt  on  them 
now.  There  is  some  science  teaching  in  the  school,  the  boys 
taking  chemistry,  tmd  selected  boys  doing  a  certain  amount 
of  qualitative  analysis,  the  laboratory  being  one  of  the  small 
class-rooms  with  a  few  poor  fittings.  The  boys  arc  not  sent  in 
for  the  science  and  art  examinations.  Of  the  50  boy?,  16  are 
boarders  who  pay  39/.  a  year  inclusive.  The  head  master  is 
allowed  by  the  governors  300^.  a  year,  out  of  which  he  is  supposed 
to  pay  the  assi^stant  masters.  These  assistant  masters. hold  no 
degree,  and  receive  45/.  a  year  and  their  board.  There  are  three 
assistant  masters.  The  head  master  seems  to  be  makinc:  con- 
siderable  efforts  under  difGcult  circumstances,  having  obtained 
two  county  council  scholarships,  one  Yorkshire  College  scholarship, 
and  one  classical  scholarship  to  Shrewsbury,  in  the  past  two  years. 
Most  of  the  boys  come  from  elementary  schools  and  stay  to 
about  15.  There  is  no  Greek  taught,  3f  hours  Latin,  no  German, 
2^  houra  French,  4  hours  chemistry  and  physics,  the  rest  of  the 
time  devoted  to  English  and  mathematics.  The  top  boys  are 
sent  in  for  the  Cambridge  Junior  Locals,  and  ot  the  eight  «ent  in 
this  year,  seven  passed,  while  two  were  sent  in  for  the  London 
Matriculation  and  two  for  tho  Victoria  Matriculation  examination. 
There  is  a  playground  attached  to  the  school  on  the  top  of 
some  neighbouring  high  ground. 

The  position  of  this  school  is  somewhat  deplorible.  It  is 
necessarily,  by  the  absence  of  the  conscience  clause,  cut  off  from 
county  scholars  and  from  assistance  from  local  funds,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  is  not  supported  properly  b}'  those  respon- 
sible for  bringing  it  into  existence,  so  that  the  head  master 
is  in  a  very  painful  position.  Out  of  the  sum  of  300/.  a  year 
he  has  to  pay  his  assistant  masters,  thus  leaving  very  little  over 
150L  a  year  for  himself.  If  it  were  not  for  the  16  boarders,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  school  would  collapse,  and  it  is  therefore 
all  the  more  curious  to  note  that  these  boarders  do  not  seem  to  be 
exclusively  the  children  of  members  of  the  Church  of  England. 
There  is  evidently  little  to  fear  from  religious  controversy  in  the 
future  of  secondary  education,  when  we  only  find  it  active  in 
the  one  tov/n  of  Dewsbury,  and  the  only  product  of  this  activity 
is  the  St  Augustine's  Graiumar  School. 
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Ossett  Grammar  Sckooh 

Ossett  is  a  small  manufacturing  town  deroted  principally  to  J^*"^^ 
the  sorting  and  preparation  of  rags  for  the  making  of  shoddy.  ^^^^ 
It  does  not  seem  to  contain  any  large  mills  but  a  considerable 
number  of   small  manufactories,  and  is  a  distinctly   poor  and 
mean  looking  town. 

The  granmiar  school  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  town, 
and  if,  I  should  imagine,  one  of  the  few  remaining  types  of  the 
grammar  schools  of  1865,  when  Dr.  Fitch  made  lus  report. 
It  occupies  a  small  building  consisting  of  a  house  for  the  head 
master^  very  little  better  than  an  ordmary  workman's  house,  and 
one  dirty  and  dilapidated  class-room.  The  school  is  not  under  a 
reformed  scheme,  and  has  an  endowment  of  only  40/.  a  year 
outside  the  money  devoted  to  scholarships.  These  scholarships, 
paid  out  of  the  interest  on  2,100/.,  consist  of  two  Pickard  Scholar-  ' 
ships  held  by  boys  in  the  school  who  are  natives  of  Ossett, 
and  form  free  education  entrance  scholarships.  There  is  also  one 
County  Council  Scholarship  at  the  school,  giving  free  education. 
The  fees  nre  respectively  3/.  a  year  for  boys  under  12,  and  4/.  a 
year  for  boys  over  12.  The  course  of  instruction  given  for  these 
fees  is  little  more  than  an  ordinary  elementary  education  with  the 
addition  of  a  little  algebra,  Euclid,  shorthand,  book-keeping,  and 
French. 

We  find  here  the  only  example  I  have  come  across  of  the 
tystem  of  charging  a  special  fee  for  Latin  and  Greek  which  was 
so  common  in  1865,  and  to  which  Dr.  Fitch  so  strongly  objected. 
For  an  extra  fee  of  1/.  a  term  the  following  subjects  will  be 
taught: — ^Latin,  Greek,  German,  chemistry,  sound,  light  and 
heat,  mechanics,  physiology,  geology,  physiography,  algebra 
beyond  simple  equations,  trigonometry,  and  conic  sections.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  head  master,  who  has 
to  do  all  the  work  alone,  would  be  somewhat  hard  pressed 
if  he  had  to  take  all  these  subjects  as  well  as  the  ordinary 
school  work  As  an  actual  fact  there  are  four  boys  taking 
Latin,  and  one  boy  taking  Greek,  while  five  boys  are  taking 
chemistry,  and  no  boy  is  taking  German.  The  school  used  to 
number  over  40  boys,  but  now  only  contains  25,  and  the  head 
master  complains  that  this  is  due  to  the  county  scholarships 
enabling  boys  to  go  to  the  neighbouring  grammar  schools  of 
Dewsbury  and  Wakefield,  while  he  no  longer  gets  boys  from  the 
surrounding  district,  but  only  from  Ossett  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  in  this  matter  the  county  scholarships  must  have 
proved  of  distinct  benefit  to  the  boys. 

The  head  master  has  passed  the  intermediate  London  B.A., 
and  is,  I  think,  doing  his  best,  but  as  only  half  the  boys  come 
firom  elementary  schools,  and  the  rest  enter  at  from  eight  to 
nine  years  of  age,  while  they  leave  at  15,  it  is  sufficiently 
obvious  that  the  teaching  of  boys  of  such  tlifTerent  ages  by 
one  man  can  hardly  be  satisfactory :  indeed,  the  stuffy,  dilapidated, 
and  dirty  room,  with  old  benches,  and  the  poorest  equipment,  is 
floffioient  in  itself  to  condemn  the  schooL 
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I  rep^ret  that  I-  was  unable  to  find  out  whether  the  master 
was  paid  a  fixed  salary  or  whether  the  school  was  farmed  out  to 
him ;  I  shuuld  think  it  is  highly  probable  that  some  such 
arrangement  exists,  especially  as  on  the  prospectus  of  the  school 
there  is  no  list  of  governors.  It  would  be  far  better  that  this 
scnool  should  cease  to  exist,  and  the  endowments  be  used  to  send 
boys  to  the  grammar  schools  of  Wakefield  or  Dewsbury,  which 
S^re  close  at  hand.  The  Grammar  School  of  Mirfield  I  have  not 
visited,  and  shall  now  pass  on  to  Wakefield,  Tvhich  forms  the 
"  last  of  fhe'  ring  of  manufacturing  towns  we  have  just  been 
considering. 

Wakefield  Grammar  School 

Wakefield  is  not  only  a  manufacturing  town  of  some  importance^ 
but  is  also  the  county  town  of  the  West  Hiding,  and  the 
home  of  the  County  Council.  There  is  both  a  boys'  and  a  girls' 
grammar  school.  The  girls'  school  I  shall  leave  to  Miss  Kennedy, 
and  confine  myself  to  the  description  of  the  boys*  school. 

The  bQys'  grammar  school  is  one  of  the  few  grammar  schools 
in  the  West  Riding  that  may  rank  as  a  first  grade  school, 
prepf^iug  l?oys  for  university  scholarships,  along  with  Leeds 
Gra)pp[HU^  pchool,  Bradford  Grammar  School,  St.  Peter's  College, 
York,  and  the  two  Boarding  Schools  of  Giggleswick  and 
Sedbergb. 

^^  it  is .  established  in  a  fairly  good  building,  with  sufficiently 
^pod  cla^s-rooms,  though  with  some  of  that  want  of  light' and 
bri^litnes^  which  is  common  to  so  many  of  the  grammar  school 
buildings.  There  is  a  sufficient  playground.  Recently  a  very  good 
scii^nce  department,  with  a  gymnasium  on  the  ground  floor^  has 
been  built  separate  from  the  school.  This  includes  a  laboratory 
with  accommodation  for  about  40,  very  nicely  fitted,  with,  a 
balance-room  and  a  good  lecture-room.  The  school  is  well 
endowed,  and  has  an  income  from  endowment  of  840/.  a  year,  of 
which  200/.  is  spent  on  leaving  exhibitions.  Besides  this  income 
there   are    certain    special    scholarship   funds,   to  be  pi*esently 

., described.  The  fees  are  6  guineas,  9  guineas,  and  12  guineas  a 
year,  according  to  the  position  of  the  boys  in  the  school,  and 

.  there  are  24  entrance  scholarships  known  as  the  Storie  scholarships, 
which    give  free  education  and    5/.    a   year,    and   are   for   boys 

.  who  have  attended  some  public  elementary  school  in  the  school 
district  of  Wakefield   for   three   years,  and  are   under  13  years 

,pf  age.  There  are  also  some  foundation  schplarships,  open 
both  to  boys  within  the  school  and  boys  outside  the  schopl, 
bi^t,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  they  are  principally  held  by  boys 

.  w;ithin  the  school  itself.  These  scholarships  entitle  the  holders 
to  exemption  from  one  halK  of  their  tuition  fees.     There  are  i^lso 

.  s\x>  choral  scholarships,  given  to  boys  in  the  Wakefield  Cathedral 
choir  by  the  Choir  Committee,  and  giving  free  education. 
Furthermore,  the  Governors  of  the  Barnsley  Grammar  School 
provide  sis  Holgate  scholarships  which  may  be  held  at  Barnsley, 
Doncaster,  Pontefract,  and    Wakefield  Grammar   Schools,  ^d 
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are  open  to  boys  iiom  any  public  elementary  school  in  tlie  parishes 
of  Apkworth,  Selkirk,  Hemsworth,  Koyston,  South  Kirkby  and 
Wragby.  These  scholarships  give  a  free  education  plus  10/.  a 
year.  Finally  there  is  the  200Z.  a  year  already  referred  to,  which 
is  devoted  to  leavinfr  exhibitions  tenable  for  three  years.  The 
Storie  exhibitioners  for  1890,  1891,  and  1892  are  respectively  a 
scholar  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  a  scholar  of  Exeter  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  and  a  Freestone  exhibitioner  of  University  College, 
Oxford,  so  that  it  will  be  seen  that  these  leaving  exhibitions  are 
used  to  send  boys  on  either  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  that  they 
usually  obtain  as  well  some  University  scholarship.  This  school 
also  sharea  with  certain  other  schools  in  Yorkshire  the  right  to 
compete  for  certain  close  scholarships  at  the  Universities.  These 
are,  first,  the  Freestone  exhibitions,  restricted  to  candidates  from 
Wakefield,  Pontefract,  *  Normanton,'  and  *  Swillington  '  Grammar 
Schools.  The  Grammar  Schools  of  Normanton  and  Swillington  are 
no  longer  in  existence.  There  are  also  two  exhibitions  at  Clare  Col- 
lege,  Cambridge,  for  which  candidates  from  the  Wakefield  Grammar 
School  have  a  preference.  The  school  is  also  on  the  list  of  the 
Hastings  schools,  and  can  compete  for  the  Akroyd  Scholarship  of 
60/.  a  year,  so  that  the  Wakefield  Grammar  School  is  well  provided, 
both  with  entrance  scholarships  and  leaving  scholarships.  There 
are  also  24  County  Council  scholars  at  the  school,  ten  of  whom  are 
Wakefield  boys,  the  whole  number  of  boys  at  the  school  being 
166.  About  one-third  of  the  boys  in  the  school  are  from 
elementary  schools,  but  a  considerable  number  enter  the  school  at 
the  age  of  ten,  from  a  preparatory  school  in  the  neighbourhood, 
which  is  unoflBcially  attached,  and  seems  to  do  its  work 
satisfactorily.  About  two  boys  every  year  go  on  to  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  three  or  four  go  on  to  Yorkshire  College,  and  others  go 
on  occasionally  to  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and  Victoria  University, 
Manchester. 

A  large  number  of  the  boys  leave  at  16,  but  there  are 
26  boys  in  the  sixth  form.  There  is  a  classification  of  the  boys 
in  this  school  which  I  have  not  seen  elsewhere,  and  the  wisdom 
of  which  is  open,  I  think,  to  considerable  doubt.  There  is  a 
classical  and  modern  side,  but  the  modern  side  is  itself  divided 
into  two  departments,  in  the  one  of  which  Latin,  French,  and 
German  or  Greek  is  taken,  while  in  the  other  there  is  no  German 
or  Greek,  but  more  French  and  more  science.  This  division 
into  three  takes  place  in  the  fourth  form,  and  ceases  at  the  sixth 
form,  which  is  divided  into  two  departments,  classical  and  mathe- 
matical. A  boy  on  the  more  scientific  side,  which  is  called  B. 
would  remain  in  his  own  department  through  the  fifth  form,  and 
if  he  still  continued  at  the  school,  woiild  then  pass  to  the 
mathematical  side  of  the  sixth  form,  while  in  the  same  way,  a 
boy  who  was  on  the  modern  side,  A.,  would  necessarily  ultimately 
pass  on  to  the  mathematical  side  of  the  sixth  form.  The  result  is, 
therefore,  that  the  school  is  split  into  three  sections  at  the  fourth 
form,  united  again  into  two  sections  at  the  sixth  form.  I  must 
say  that  modern  side,  B.,  struck  me  as  rather  a  place  into  which 
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the  inferior  boys  were  thrown  together^  including,  I  am  sorry  to 
saj,  the  County  Council  scholars.  The  class  was  larger  than  is 
cnstomary  in  a  grammar  school,  consisting  of  at  least  30  boy?, 
and  they  were  in  the  worst  class-room  in  the  building,  which  was 
too  small  for  the  number  of  boys  in  it,  and  not  over  well 
ventilated.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  the  impression  made  upon  me 
was  that  the  county  scholars  were  not  looked  upon  in  the  same 
way  as  the  boys  holding  the  school  scholarships,  and  that  this 
classification  of  two  modem  sides  had  been  devised  for  them,  but 
not  altogether  for  their  benefit.  Evidently  mathematics  is  a 
strong  feature  in  this  school,  and  the  tendency  has  been  to  take 
up  science  rather  from  the  mathematical  side.  The  laboratory  has 
only  just  been  opened,  nnd  an  extra  fee  is  charged  for  it,  while 
the  course  of  instruction  is  on  the  usual  South  Kensington  lines, 
and  few  boys,  so  far,  have  got  beyond  the  elementary  stage. 
Some  of  the  sixth  form  boys,  however,  are  doing  very  good  work 
of  nn  advanced  kind  in  practical  chemistry,  and  are  doing  also  a 
little  practical  physics.  Doubtless  something  more  may  be  made 
of  the  experimental  side  of  science  now  that  the  school  is  fairly 
well  equipped  for  the  purpose.  I  had  an  interesting  conversation 
with  the  head  master  on  the  question  of  how  far  a  boy  who 
had  been  in  an  elementary  Hchool  up  to  13  could  hope  to  pick 
up  suflScient  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics  to  come  up  to 
university  scholars>hip  standard.  He  mentioned  that  the  Storie 
scholarship  boys  were  not  put  in  modern  side,  B.,  and  his  Idea  wa3, 
that  these  scholarships  were  meant  to  pick  up  clever  boys  and 
send  them  through  a  complete  secondary  education,  which  rather 
confirmed  my  view  as  to  the  position  of  the  county  scholars.  He 
informed  me  that  he  found,  as  a  matter  of  practical  experience, 
that  a  clever  boy  of  13,  who  had  gone  through  a  thorough 
elementary  school  education,  but,  of  course,  had  received  no 
classical  training,  could  obtain  a  sufiicient  knowledge  of  Latin 
and  Greek  to  compete,  and  to  compete  successfully,  for  university 
scholarships.  This  confirms  the  view  held  by  the  head  master 
of  the  Bradford  Grammar  School,  and  i:>,  I  think,  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  considering  the  relation  of  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  as  it  id  the  outcome  of  practical  experience, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  opposed  to  the  tradition  that  Latin 
must  be  begun  very  early  if  a  boy  iu  to  obtain  a  sufficient  grip  of 
it  to  gain  univer^^ity  scholarships. 

The  school  is  well  staffed,  the  head  master  being  a  firat-class 
honours  man  of  Oxford,  and  of  the  assistant  masters,  one  is  a 
wrangler  of  Cambridge,  another  is  a  first-class  science  honours 
man  of  Oxford,  another  holds  an  ordinary  Oxford  degree,  two 
others  are  London  B.A.'c,  while  there  is  a  certificated  art  master 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  description  given  that  this  school  is 
doing  the  higher  class  of  secondary  work,  and  deserves  to  be 
ranked  among  the  first-grade  schools.  The  general  impression  of 
the  school  is  satisfactory,  and  I  should  judge  the  discipline  to  be 
good.  The  boys  are  sent  in  for  the  Cambridge  locaJs,  and  for 
some  of  the  science  and  an  examinations. 
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There  is  no  other  school  in  Wakefield  to  be  condidered 
here,  and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  there  is  not  room  in  a 
town  of  this  size  for  something  on  the  lines  of  a  higher  ^rad« 
school,  which  at  the  same  time  could  feed  the  grammar  school  in 
Bradford.  When  we  consider  that  there  are  only  166  boys  at  this 
school,  and  that  a  considerable  number  of  these  come  from  outside 
the  town^  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  there  must  be  a  large 
number  of  boys  in  Wakefield  who  ought  to  be  receiving 
something  more  than  an  elementary  e.iucation.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  poorer  classes  are  represented  by  only  34 
boys^  and  this  can  hardly  be  considered  a  satisfactory 
number. 

Possibly  such  a  school  might  be  part  of  the  organisation  of  the 
grammar  school,  and  into  it  the  boys  in  section  B.  might  be 
swept,  while  the  fees  could  be  placed  at  6^.  a  week,  and  the 
Storie  scholarships  could  be  competed  for  by  boys  from  this 
as  well  as  from  other  elementary  schools  in  the  town.  It 
would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  go  too  far  into  the  details  of  any 
such  arrangement  here,  and  it  is  sufficient  for  me  to  point  out  the 
general  impression  made  upon  me  by  my  visit  to  Wakefield,  that 
something  more  should  be  done  in  tnis  direction.  The  grammar 
school  would  thus  be  left  freer  to  do  the  type  of  work  tor  which 
it  is  best  fitted,  and -in  which  it  is  most  interested — the  educating 
of  boys  up  to  university  standards. 

There  remain  a  certain  number  of  grammar  schools  within  the 
distinctly  manufacturing  district,  which  I  have  not  yet  described. 
Some  I  have  not  bad  sufficient  time  to  visit,  such  ns  Rastrick  and 
Mirfield,  but  others  I  have  seen  and  can  say  something  about. 

To  return  to  Halifax,  which  it  will  be  remembered  has  a 
grammar  school  of  its  own,  there  is  a  small  grammar  fechool  ao 
Hipperholme,  a  few  miles  away  out  of  the  town.  Another  at 
Rastrick,  which  I  have  not  seen,  and  which  is  also  near  the  town, 
and  two  endowed  schools  at  EUand.  The  Hipperholme  Grammar 
School  has  recently  been  placed  under  a  new  head  master. 


Hipperholme  Orammar  School. 

This  school  is  practically  in  a  suburb  of  Halifax,  virhioh  contains  Hipperholme 
a  certain  number  of  mills  and  is  partially  residential.  The  build-  S?"*?**^ 
ings  consist  of  two  class  rooms  of  sufficient  size  and  fairly  well 
equipped,  and  an  outbuilding,  which  contains  a  combined  science 
lecture  room  and  laboratory,  and  a  workshop.  The  fittings  of  the 
laboratory  are  somewhat  rough,  and  of  an  elementary  description, 
but  sufficient  for  a  small  school  of  this  kind.  There  are  54 
boys  in  the  school,  which  has  a  staff  consisting  of  the  head 
master  who  holds  a  London  M.A.  and  B.Sc.,  two  assistants,  of 
the  pupil  teacher  type,  who  did  not .  seem  to  be  doing  their 
work  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  and  one  or  two  visiting 
masters.  The  school  is  an  organised  science  school,  and  a  few 
boys  are  put  in  every  year  for  the  Cambridge   locals.     The 
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fees  are  7/.  a  year,  there  is  150/.  a  year  of  endowment,  out 
of'  which  six  boys  receive  free  education  entrance  scholarships, 
and  there  is  one  leaving  scholarship  of  30Z.  There  are  also  four 
county  scholars  at  this  school^  and  out  of  the  54  boys,  11  are 
boarders,  with  satisfactory  boarding  accommodation  in  the  head 
master's  house.  The  head  master  is  a  man  of  great  energy,  has 
evidently  great  skill  in  passing  boys  through  exammations,  and 
devotes  considerable  attention  to  this  part  of  his  duties.  The 
school  walls  are  covered  with  very  ingenious  diagrams  in  coloured 
chalks  for  enabling  boys  to  obtain  the  maximum  of  information  on 
the  minimum  of  space,  and  the  cyclostyle  is  vigorously  at  work 
preparing  digests  of  different  subjects,  while  the  head  master  finds 
no  difficulty  in  passing  young  boys  rapidly  through  a  large  number 
of  science  and  art  examinations.  The  average  time  devoted,  to 
science  and  mathematics  is  17  hours  a  week,  all  the  boys  taking 
a  little  Latin  and  French.  There  is  no  German  taught  in  the 
school  and  two  boys  are  taking  Greek,  the  age  of  leaving  being 
about  15  years;  half  the  boys  come  from  elementary  schools. 
It  is  c  nl}  fair  to  say  that  this  school  was  almost  extinct  when  the 
present  master  was  appointed,  and  that  it  has  recovered  its  position 
under  his  hands.  At  the  same  time  he  impressed  me  as  a  perfect 
specimen  of  the  type  of  man  produced  by  excessive  numbers  of 
written  examinations  with  payments  on  results.  It  seemed  im- 
possible to  find  that  he  had  any  educational  ideas  ^  or  any 
conception  beyond  passing  his  boys  through  as  many  examina- 
tions as  possible,  wliile  he  apparently  regards  an  experimental 
course  of  instruction  in  science  as  a  complete  waste  of 
time,  and  is  quite  unaware  of  the  recent  developments  in  this 
direction.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  school  claims  to 
have  had  both  Swift  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  among  its  pupils,  and 
one  cannot  help  speculating  on  what  would  have  been  the  result 
if  these  men  had  found  themselves  as  boys  under  a  master  of  this 
type,  engaged  in  earning  a  maximum  amount  of  grants  in  the 
minimum  of  time.  The  discipline  in  this  school  is  not  very  satisfac- 
tory. I  can  imagine  that  the  present  head  master  would  form  an 
excellent  assistant  master  where  his  energy,  cleverness,  and 
ingenious  methods  of  teaching  would  have  sufficient  play,  while 
directed  into  proper  channels  of  effort,  but  I  fear  that  as  a 
head  master  his  work,  while  very  satisfactory  from  an  examination 
point  of  view,  will  not  show  itself  in  genuine  educational  results. 

On  the  other  side  of  Wakefield  there  are  the  grammar  schools 
in  EUand  which  require  next  to  be  considered. 

Elland  Grammar  School, 

KUand  The  little  manufacturing  town  of  EUand  contains  two  small 

Grammar         endowed    schools,    Brooksbank    Grammar    School    and    Grace 
School.  Ramsden's   Grammar    School.     I    shall    take    the    Brooksbank 

Grammar  School  first.  It  is  situated  in  an  old  building,  con- 
sisting of  two  class-rooms,  one  of  moderate  size,  the  other. very 
small,  and  a  tiny  laboratory.     Both  the  building  and  equipment 
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are  very  poai*>  and  the  class-rooms  llUven^lated^  while  there  isooly 
accommodation  for  eight  in  the  laboratory,  which  is  very  poorl  j£ 
fitted  indeed.  There  are  50  boys  in  the  school^  almost  entirely 
from  elementary  schools,  who  come  at  from  10* to  13  years  of 
age,  and  stay  to  15  or  16.  The  school  has  an  endowment  of 
ISOl.  a  year,  out  of  whicb  there  are  nine  free  education 
scholarships  for  boys  from  elementary  schools.  The  fees  are 
2t,  2i.  10*.,  and  31.  a  year.  The  head  master  is  a  graduate  of 
Dublin  University,  and  has  taken  a  two  years*  science  course  at 
Yorkshire  College,  while  he  has  one  assistant  master  of  a  poor 
elementary  school  teacher  type.  The  course  of  instruction 
includes  theoretical  elementary  chemistry  (a  few  taking  advanced), 
malliematics  up  to  the  second  stage,  physiography,  freehand, 
French,  shorthand,  and  book-keeping.  There  is  no  Greek  or 
German;  about  15  boys  take  Latin.  The  boys  are  not  sent 
in  for  the  Cambridge  or  Oxford  Locals,  though  occasionally  for 
the  College  of  Preceptors.  The  headmaster  is  paid  a  salary 
along  with  a  capitation  grant,  and  the  science  and  art  grant. 
The  school  used  to  earn  35/.  grant,  but  since  the  new  arrange- 
ments have  come  into  force  at  the  Science  and  Art  Department, 
:the  grant  has  been  cut  down  to  one  half. 

The  general  impression  made  by  the  school  is  not  satisfactory, 
and  the  buildings  and  equipment  are  very  poor,  while,  of  course, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  teach  50  boys  of  varying  ages  properly 
with  only  two  masters. 

The  other  endowed  school,  Grace  Ramsden's,  consists  of  one 
class  room  which  is  newly  built  and  neat  and  clean,  and  contains 
one  master,  and  from  20  to  26  boys,  who  enter  the  school  at 
ages  varying  from  nine  to  13,  and  leave  at  from  14  to  15.  Most 
of  them  go  to  work,  though  some  go  on  to  other  schools.  None 
have  gone  on  to  Yorkshire  College.  The  fees  are  a  guinea  a 
quarter,  and  there  is  no  science  taught  in  the  school  at  all,  four 
hours  a  week  being  given  to  Latin,  and  one  boy  taking  Greek. 
French  is  taught,  but  no  German,  and  drawing  and  mathematics 
up  to  the  end  of  the  4tli  book  of  Euclid.  The  head  master  is  an 
M.A.  of  Cambridge,  and  the  endowment  is  70i.  a  year.  The 
school  is  not  under  a  reformed  scheme,  and  the  trustees  must  be 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  there  is  no  doctrinal 
teaching.  Apparently  the  school  is  considered  to  be  more  genteel 
than  the  other  one,  and  attracts  boys  of  a  slightly  richer  social 
class,  though  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  show  much  difference 
in  the  two  schools. 

EUand  is  a  great  centre  for  dyeing,  but  the  boys  do  not  seem 
to  be  sent  on  from  either  of  these  schools  to  study  dyeing  at 
Yorkshire  College,  although  the  Brooksbnnk  school  has  sent 
through  boys  to  Yorkshire  College,  and  two  of  them  have  taken 
^0/.  County  Council  scholarships.  It  is  certainly  absurd  to  have 
these  two  €ndQwed  schools  in  a  little  manufftcturing  town  of  about 
10,000  inhabitants.  Neither  of  these  schools  can  be  regarded  as 
satisfactory,  and  they  are  much  too  small  for  proper  classification 
or  for  a  sufficiently  large  staff  of  masters. 
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The  next  two  schools  we  shall  take  are  not  far  from  Rudders- 
field,  viz.,  Faitown  Qrammar  School,  and  Longwood  Orammar 
School. 

Fartown  Grammar  School  is  between  two  and  three  miles 
from  Huddersfield,  in  a  large  manufacturing  village.  This  ig  a 
school  for  both  girls  and  boys.  The  school  has  a  sufficient  play- 
ground round  it,  and  the  building  is  modem  and  fairly  eatis- 
&ctory.  There  is  only  One  large  class-room,  and  one  small 
class-room,  but  they  are  well  lighted,  well  ventilated,  and  well 
equipped.  There  is  an  endowment  of  30/.  a  year,  and  the  school 
is  n-Jt  -inder  one  of  the  reformed  schemes  of  the  Charity 
Commission;  it  is  supplied  with  boys  from  neighbouring 
villages,  including  one  or  two  from  Hudderbfield,  40  per  cent, 
of  t£e  boys  coming  from  elementary  schools.  There  is  a  small 
kindergarten  class  in  the  girls'  school,  which  is  under  the  head 
master's  wife,  and  supplies  a  few  boys  to  the  school  *  there 
are  altogether  120  children  in  the  school,  the  fees  beinir  one 
euinea  to  two  guineas  per  term.  All  the  boys  are  put  in  ^r  the 
College  of  Preceptors'  examination,  second  class,  and  four  or  five 
for  the  Cambridge  Locals,  while  Ihey  also  are  sent  in  for  the 
science  and  art  examination  in  mathematics,  first  grade,  elementary 
physiology  (a  few  taking  advanced),  geometrical  drawing,  and 
freehand  and  model  drawing.  No  German  or  Greek  is  taught  in 
the  school,  but  two  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  French,  and  the 
boys  learn  in  Latin  the  declensions  and  conjugations,  and  <ret 
through  the  first  part  of  the  Principia,  while  occasionally  a  boy 
is  sent  in  for  the  London  matriculation,  and  one  boy  has  been 
sent  on  to  Yorkshire  College  medical  school,  and  one  to  University 
College,  Liverpool,  the  age  of  leaving  beinjr,  in  the  case  of  most 
of  the  boys,  between  14  and  15.  There  are  50  boys  out  of  the 
160  children,  and  20  infants  in  the  kindergarten,  the  head 
master  and  one  assistant  teaching  the  boyn,  with  three  visiting 
masters.  The  head  master  is  a  trained  elementary  school  teacher 
and  seems  very  efficient  and  keen  about  his  work.  The 
assistant  master  is  an  ex-pupil  teacher.  The  head  master  receives 
100{.  a  year  and  a  capitation  grant  of  2/.  a  head.  The  assistant 
master  receives  60/.  a  year,  and  what  be  can  earn  from  grants 
amounting  to  about  10/.  This  system  of  paying  the  assistant 
master  by  grants  is,  of  course,  universally  recognised  as  an  un- 
satisfactory plan,  and  should  not  be  allowed.  The  school 
however,  on  the  whole,  makes  a  favourable  impression  as  beincr 
better  than  some  of  these  small  grammar  schools,  though  it  is 
doing  very  little  beyond  the  work  of  the  higher  department  of  a 
good  board  school 

Longwood  Grammar  School  is  a  little  further  from  Hud- 
dersfield,  on  the  other  side  of  the  town,  and  is  of  a  very- 
similar  type  to  the  school  which  we  have  just  described,  sur- 
rounded by  small  manuiacturing  villages,  and  drawing  a  few 
boys  from  Huddersfield.  The  boys  come  principally  from  ele- 
mentary schools,  and  stay,  to  15  years  of  age.     The  head  master 
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has  two  assistants,  and  there  is  an  endowment  of  701.  a  year. 
There  are  six  free  education  scholarships  on  the  foundation,  and 
one  scholarship  given  privately.  The  school  has  a  fair  playground, 
one  large  class-room,  and  two  small  ones.  The  building  is  com- 
paratively modem,  and  the  class-rooms  are  good  and  fairly  well 
equipped.  The  course  of  instruction  consists  of  mathematics  up 
to  the  first  stage,  elementary  theoretical  chemistry,  elementary 
electricity,  alternating  with  elementary  physiology,  and  a  very  little 
Latin.  The  children  are  not  sent  in  for  the  Ooliepje  of  Preceptors' 
examination  or  for  the  Oxford  Locals.  There  are  72  children,  both 
boys  and  girls,  who  are  taught  together  in  the  school,  and  the  fees 
are  from  3/.  to  6Z.  a  year.  The  head  master's  salary  is  502.  a  year, 
and  a  capitation  grant  at  21.  5g.  per  head,  while  the  first  assistant 
master  receives  70/.  a  year.  This  grammar  school  also  is  doing 
▼ery  much  the  same  work  as  the  higher  department  of  an  elemen- 
tary school,  but  it  impresses  one  as  doing  that  work  with 
considerable  efficiency. 

This  is  the  last  grammar  school  from  here  to  the  edge  of  the 
county,  where  the  Pennine  Range  runs  between  Yorkshire  and 
Lancashire. 

Babnsley  Grammar  School. 

The  next  grammar  school  that  we  shall  consider  is  Bamsley  Bantlej 
Grammar   School,   which    lies    halfway   between    Sheffield   and  ?JJ""?" 
Wakefield,  in  the  centre  of  the  coal  district.     Barnsley  itself  is  ' 

a  town  of  about  35,400  inhabitants,  l)e8ides  being  the  centre  of 
an  important  district,  and  it  contains  a  small  grammar  school. 
This  school  was  extinct  a  few  yea  re  ago,  and  with  the  assistance 
and  co-operation  of  some  of  the  leading  people  in  the  town  a 
private  school  was  started  which,  for  some  time,  was  the  secondary 
school  of  the  district,  and  the  grammar  school  was  kept  open  for 
a  few  free  scholars  who  were  taught  by  one  of  the  assistant 
masters  at  the  private  school.  Now  the  whole  position  is  re- 
versed, and  under  the  reformed  scheme  of  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners, by  which  the  endovnnents  of  the  grammar  school  in 
Bamsley  and  Archbishop  Holgate's  Grammar  School  in  Hems  • 
worth  hare  been  combined,  the  school  has  been  put  upon'  a 
good  footing,  and  the  private  school  is  sinking  into  insignificance. 
This  is  such  a  good  example  of  the  general  tendency  of  events 
in  the  West  Riding,  that  I  have  already  referred  to  it  in  my 
opening  remarks.  The  same  leading  men  in  the  town  who 
originated  the  private  school  are  now  acting  as  governors  of  the 
grammar  school.  There  is  another  point,  however,  which  makes 
the  history  of  Bamsley  Grammar  School  of  interest.  It  is  the 
only  instance  that  I  have  come  across  where  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners have  completely  shifted  the  endowment  meant  for  a 
grammar  school  in  one  place,  to  a  grammar  school  in  another 
place,  and  the  enormous  difficulty  which  was  encountered  from 
local  opposition  in  closing  the  Hemsworth  Grammar  School,  and 
applying  the  endowment  to  Bamsley  Grammar  School  will,  I 
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should  thinky  discourage  any  public  body  from  attempting  such 
a  task  again,,  however  advisable  it  maybe.  The  fight  over  the 
matter  dragged  on  for  nine  years,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that,  when 
the  change  finally  took  place,  there  were  only  four  boys  who  were 
paying  fees  in  the  Hems  worth  Grammar  School.  The  present 
school  in  Barnsley  contains  72  boys.  When  it  was  rebuilt  in 
1887  the  mistake  was  made,  which  we  have  found  in  other  parts 
of  the  West  Biding,  of  providing  accommodation  for  boarders. 
One  wing  of  the  building  is  fitted  up  as  a  boarding-house  for  13 
boarders,  and  is  standing  empty.  This  will,  however,  very 
likely  prove  ultimately  useful  as  the  school  grows.  There  is  a 
good  endowment  of  700/.  a  year,  part  of  which,  however,  haS; 
been  mortgaged  in  the  new  buildings,  which  are  fairly  good. 
There  is  a  playground,  and  a  very  small  and  poor  laboratory 
with  accommodation  for  10  boye.  The  course  of  instruction  is 
of  the  usual  second  grade  kind,  the  top  boys  being  sent  in  for 
the  senior  and  junior  locals,  three  were  sent  in  for  th^  senior,, 
and  seven  for  the  junior  last  year,  and  all  passed  but  one.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  boys  come  from  elementary  schools,  and  the 
average  age  of  tlie  top  form  is  14|  years,  though  an  occasional 
boy  stays  on  to  17.  Boys  are  sent  in  for  elementary  theoretical 
chemistry  and  the  elementary  electricity  and  magnetism  at 
the  examinations  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  and  also 
for  the  examination  in  freehand  drawing,  while  three  boys  were 
sent  in  last  year  to^  advanced  theoretical  chemistry.  As  the 
laboratory  only  holds  10,  very  few  can  be  sent  in  for  practical 
<5hemistry,  and  the  others  have  what  they  can  of  practical  w^ork. 
Latin  is  t^ken  throughout  the  school,  except  by  the  county 
council  scholars,  who  are  24  in  number,  and  six  boys  are  taking 
Greek,  for  which  an  extra  fee  of  3/.  a  year  is  charged.  The 
ordinary  fees  are  for  boys  from  8  to  10  years  of  age,  21  a 
term ;  for  boys  from  10  to  13,  21.  13s.  4rf.  a  term;  for  boys  over 
13,  Si.  6s.  8d.  a  term.  The  course  of  instruction  also  includes 
French,  and  boys  who  are  likely  to  leave  early  for  business  are 
allowed  to  devote  a  considerable  amount  of  time  to  book-keeping, 
shorthand,  &c  The  salaries  paid  in  the  school  are  as  follows : — 
the  head  master  has  a  [house  and  300/.  a  year,  the  salaries  of  the 
assistant  masters  are  respectively  160i,  130/.,  and  80/.  a  year. 

The  head  master  is  a  first  class  classic  of  Oxford,  while  of 
the  assistant  masters,  one  is  a  second  class  honours  in  science 
at  Cambridge,  another  is  an  Oxford  B.A.,  and  the  third  has 
passed  the  London  University  matriculation;  there  is  a  certi- 
ficated art  master  for  the  drawing.  The  school  is  well  pro- 
vided with  scholarships  for  its  size ;  they  are  arranged  as 
follows : — There  are  10  Locke  soholarshij)s  giving  free  education, 
six  of  which  are  entrance  scholarships,  candidates  for  which 
must  be  under  13  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  election,  and 
four  of  which  are  senior  scholarships  granted  to  boys  over  14 
and  under  16  years  of  age,  who  are  in  the  school.  These 
scholarships  are  all  tenable  for  two  years.  There  are  also  three 
free   education  Eeresforth   scholarships,  confined   to   boys   who 
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liaye  been  at  a  public   elementary  school  at  Barnslej  or  Dod- . 
worth.     On  the  same  foundation  there  are  six  Holgate  scholar- 
ships   granting   free    education  and    10/.  a  year,  which  may  be 
competed  for  oy  boys  who  have  been  in  attendance  at  a  public 
elementary  school  in  any  of  the  parishes  of  Ackworth^  Selkirk^ 
Hemsworth,   South  Kirkby,  Royston^  or  Wragby.     These  were 
given  at  the  time  of  the  new  scheme  along  with  a  grant  of  40/. 
to  the  local  elementary  school  as  a  compensation  to  Hemsworth 
for  the  loss  of  its  grammar  school,  but  none  of   them  are  held 
at  present  in^the  Barnsley  Grammar  School     It  is   interesting 
to    note   that   while   the    competition   in  Barnsley  for  the  four 
entrance    scholarships    offered    this    year    was   fairly   good,   40 
candidates  presenting  themselves,  only  seven  candidates  presented 
themselves  for  the  two  Holgate  scholarships  that   were   vacant, 
from  all  the  large  mining  villages  in  the  parishes  named,  so  that 
there    does   not   seem   to   be   at  present  any  great  demand  for 
secondary  education  among  the  colliery  villages.     At    the  same 
time  it  is  only  fair  to  state  that  several  of  tihe  coimty  scholars 
in  the  school  do  come  from  the  colliery  villages,  and  are  doing 
very  well.     Besides  these  scholarships,  a  yearly  sum  of  150/.  is 
mipplied  by  the  governors  to  provide  exmbitions  not  exceeding 
50/.  a  year,  tenable  at  any  university  or  place  of  higher  education ; 
two  such  exhibitions  are   at    present   in   existence,  the    holders 
being  at  Yorkshire  College.      There  is  also  a  Cooper  scholarship, 
which  will  be  granted  from  time  to  time  by  the  governors  to  a 
boy  in   the  school  over  14  years  of   age  who  wishes   to   study 
Greek,  and  a  Cooper  exhibition  has  recently  been  founded  of 
about  50/.   a  year,  but  tenable  only  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge, 
intended  to  assist  those  who  purpose  to  read    for  honours    in 
theology.     The  school,  therefore,  for  its  size,  is  well  provided  with 
scholarships  and  exhibitions,  both  for  boys  entering  and  for  boys 
leaving  the  school.     Probably  it  might  be  improved  by  developing 
a  strong  modern  side  with  a  good  laboratory,  and  concentrating 
considerable  attention  on  a  good  classical  and  mathematical  side, 
with  a  view  to  making  the  best  use  of  the  leaving  exhibition. 
The  present  buildings,  without  any  alteration,  will  easily  accom- 
modate 40  more  boys,  while,  if  the  wing  built  for  boarders  was 
also  made  use  of,  another  50  boys  could  be  added  to  these.     It  is 
to  be  hoped  that   the   numbers  in  the  school  will   increase  as 
education   progresses    in   the    surrounding    mining    villages,   as 
the    present  number   of    boys    is    hardly   sufficient  for  proper 
classification. 

ROTHERHAM   GRAMMAR   SCHOOL. 

We   shall  next   consider  the  grammar  school  at  Rotherham,  Rotherham 
which  lies  much  nearer  to  Sheffield,  but  is  also  included  within  ?^™?^' 
the  mining   districts.     The   grammar  school    itself   occupies    a 
building  in  the  suburbs  of  the  town,  surrounded  by  open  country ; 
it  was  originally  built  as  a  Wesleyan  college,  and  was  bought 
by  the  governors  of  the  school,  and  the  school  removed  there  from 
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the  centre  of  the  town  in  1890.  This  school  is  in  a  peculiar 
position  as  regards  iu  governors  and  endowment.  There  are 
valuable  co^tmon  lands  in  Rotherham^  the  governors  of  which  are 
elected  by  a  popular  vote,  and  are  known  as  the  feoffees  of  the 
common  lands  of  Rotherham,  and  part  of  the  income  which  they 
derive  from  these  common  lands  is  given  away  in  doles,  while  part 
is  devoted  to  the  echool.  The  result  seems  to  be  that  the  historv 
of  the  school  is  somewhat  turbulent,  as  the  governors  tend  to  be 
elected  more  in  the  interests  of  the  receivers  of  doles  than  in  the 
interests  of  the  school,  and  since,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  the  doles 
when  received  are  spent  in  the  nearest  public-house,  the  popular 
interests  involved  are  not  of  the  most  savoury  kind.  The  whole 
has  been  arranged  under  a  scheme  of  the  Charity  Commission 
which  does  not  seem,  however,  to  have  solved  the  local  difficulties 
of  the  situation.  There  is,  doubtless,  also,  something  to  l>e  said 
on  the  side  of  the  townspeople,  who  may  with  reason  hold  that 
the  expenditure  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  iticome  of  the 
common  lands  on  a  grammar  school  in  the  suburbs  does  not 
specially  benefit  them,  and  that  they  would  prefer  to  have  the 
money  spent  in  some  way  which  would  directly  satisfy  their  own 
pockets.  The  present  situation  is  that  the  feoffees  have  bought  the 
present  building,  and  are  allowing  the  school  250L  a  year,  while 
there  are  six  tree  education  scholarships  granted  by  the  feoffee 
governors,  and  six  free  education  churchwarden  scholarships; 
these  12  entrance  scliolarships  are  for  boys  from  elementary 
schools.  The  building  stands  in  large  grounds,  and  is  weU 
adapted  for  its  purpose  as  a  day  school,  the  class-rooms  bi*ing 
large  and  airy  and  well  equipped,  while  there  are  considerable 
portions  of  the  building,  at  present  cut  up  by  small  partitions  into 
bedrooms  for  the  former  boarders,  which  could  at  any  time  easily 
be  altered  to  increase  the  accommodation  of  the  school.  In 
one  of  the  wings  of  the  building,  which  formerly  contained  bed- 
rooms and  sitting  rooms,  this  has  already  been  done,  and  the 
result  is  a  good  lecture  room  and  laboratory,  fitted  for  24,  while 
B})ace  has  also  been  obtained  for  a  gymnasium  and  workshop. 

The  course  of  instruction  is  of  the  usual  kind,  the  boys  varying 
in  age  between  9  and  16  or  17,  but  many  leaving  as  young  as  15. 
They  have  four  hours  a  week  of  Latin ;  French,  no  Greek,  and  12 
are  taking  German  in  place  of  Latin.  In  science  they  take  the 
ordinary  chemistry,  theoretical  and  practical,  up  to  the  advanced 
stage,  elementary  electricity  and  magnetism,  elementary  me- 
chanics, and  geometrical  drawing.  Some  boys  never  reach  the 
advanced  stage  of  these  sciences,  but  one  boy  has  been  put  in  for 
honours  practical  in  chemistry.  A  boy  is  occasionally  sent  in  fojr 
the  London  Matriculation,  but  the  Cambridge  Junior  Local 
measures  the  averaige  attainrnent  of  the  school,  while  the  science 
teaching  is  of  the  ordinary  kind,  with  the  exception  of  a  preliminary 
course  of  science  lectures  which  axe  rather  good.  There  are 
110  boys  in  the  school,  principally  from  elementary  schools 
there  are  no  boys  sent  on  to  the  Universities,  though  some  go 
occasionally  to  Firth  College,  and  there  are  no  boys  here  holding 
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West  Bidim;  County  Council  scholarships.  The  head  n^aster  is 
a  B.Sc.  of  London,  and  there  are  fiye  assistant  resident  master?. 
Most  of  these  hold  a  B.A.  degree.  The  fees  are  Tor  boys  under 
10  years,  22.  16s.  per  term  ;  for  boys  under  14  years,  3/.  10#.  per 
term ;  for  boys  over  14  years,  4/.  per  term,  and  an  extra  fee  of  12. 
per  term  for  Greek.  The  school  seems  to  be  vigorous,  but  I 
should  imagine  would  be  the  better  for  a  larger  endowment,  and 
especially  for  one  or  two  leaving  scholarships  so  as  to  promote 
the  development  of  higher  teaching  in  the  upper  forms.  At 
present  the  complaint  is  that  the  tenaency  of  the  boys  is  to  leave 
the  school  even  younger  than  they  used  to  do. 

This  completes  the  schools  which  I  have  visited  within  the 
manufacturing  districts  of  the  West  Biding,  with  the  exception 
of  the  small  higher  board  school  at  Todmorden,  on  the  fringe  of 
the  county,  the  remaining  grammar  schools  to  be  described  being 
rather  in  agricultural  than  manufacturing  districts,  and  including 
those  of  Doncaster,  Pontefiract,  and  Knaresborough.  It  will  be 
noted  that,  on  the  whole,  the  manufacturing  districts  are  remark- 
ably well  provided  with  endowfnl  schools,  in  fact,  I  think  the 
question  in  these  regions  is  not  so  much  whether  the  number  of 
such  secondary  schools  requires  to  be  increased,  as  whether,  in 
the  case  of  some  smaller  endowed  schools  which  I  have  described, 
such  as  Ossett,  for  instance,  it  would  not  be  better  to  use  the 
endowment  to  create  an  efficient  upper  department  in  one  of  the 
elementary  schools  in  the  town,  rather  than  to  leave  the  grammar 
school  in  its  present  condition.  There  are,  I  believe,  some  three  or 
four  small  grammar  schools  within  the  district  named  which  might 
be  converted  into  the  upper  departments  of  elementary  schools.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  grammar  schools  such  as  the  one  last 
described^  and  those  of  Dewsbury  and  Batley,  which  have  been 
sufficiently  successful  to  assert  their  right  to  exist  as  independent 
institutions,  and  which  require  the  encouragement  of  a  larger 
endowment,  and  more  especially  of  leaving  scholarships.  While, 
no  doubt,  there  has  been  great  improvement  in  the  last  30  years 
in  the  grammar  schools  of  the  West  Biding,  there  seems  to  be  a 
general  tendency,  caused  by  the  outside  pressure  of  the  public 
wants,  for  them  to  devote  themselves  too  exclusively  to  the  work 
of  higher  board  schools.  This,  while  in  itself  a  most  valuable  work 
for  the  district,  yet  should  not  be  the  only  work  that  they  are  doing. 
I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  best  way  to  foster  work  of  a 
higher  level  is  by  one  or  two  leaving  scholarships  to  be  held  at 
some  university.  Though  few  boys  might  be  attracted  by  these, 
yet  the  existence  of  even  a  small  upper  foim  which  was  working 
up  to  University  standard,  would  at  once  elevate  the  character  of 
the  work  throughout  the  school ;  nor  do  I  think  that  the  fact 
that  in  many  of  the  Charity  Commissioners'  schemes  an  arbitrary 
limit  of  the  age  to  which  boys  are  to  remain  at  the  school  has 
been  fixed,  would  very  much  affect  the  question,  as  it  is  always 
possible  under  these  schemes  for  the  governors  to  grant  special 
permission  to  hoys  to  stay  on.  It  will  be  noted  that  while  science 
occupies  an  important  place  in  the  curriculum  of  these  schools,  as 
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WAS  to  be  expected  in  an  important  manufacturing  district,  yet- 
little  or  no  attention  lias  been  given  to  the  methods  of  teaching 
science,  so  as  to  make  it  of  real  educational  value.  This,  of 
course,  is  largely  due  to  the  stereotyped  system  of  science  teaching 
which  has  grown  up  under  the  Science  and  Art  Department, 
though  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  because  a  school 
does  not  send  in  for  the  science  and  art  examinations,  therefore 
the  science  teaching  is  bound  to  be  good.  In  my  experience  both 
the  best  and  the  worst  science  instruction  is  to  be  found  in  the 
schools  which  do  not  send  in  for  the  South  Kensington  examina- 
tions. It  will  be  also  noted  that  in  a  large  number  of  cases  I 
have  quoted  the  salaries  of  the  assistant  masters,  and  giyen  their 
qualifications.  It  will  be  seen  by  looking  ut  these  salaries  thnt 
an  assistant  master  in  one  of  these  grammar  schools  is  no  better 
paid  than  an  assistant  master  in  a  higher  grade  school.  The  man 
of  University  training,  who  has  possibly  taken  an  honours  degree, 
but  who  is  not  a  trained  teacher,  earning  the  same  income  as  the 
elementary  schoolmaster,  who  has  very  likely  taken  his  London 
B.A.,  or  is  on  his  way  to  do  so,  and  who,  while  not  equalling  the 
other  in  scholarship  or  general  education,  can  claim  the  advantage 
of  having  been  trained  for  his  work.  It  is  curious  to  notice  the 
close  agreement  between  the  salaries  paid  for  university  men  in 
secondary  schools,  and  for  elementary  schoolmasters  in  higher 
grade  schools. 

The  only  part  of  these  manufacturing  districts  which,  is 
possibly  not  quite  sufficiently  supplied  is  the  great  colliery  dislric<>^ 
surrounding  Barnsley,  though  I  think  that  probably  what  i& 
wanted  here,  as  there  is  a  very  complete  net-work  of  railways, 
is  to  stimulate  elementary  schools,  and  to  increase  the  number 
of  scholarships  to  Barnsley  and  Rotherham,  rather  than  to- 
create  more  secondary  schools  in  so  limited  an  area. 

l^odauxcdeiD.  Before  passing  to  these  grammar  schools,  which  lie  rather  in  the 

g^ool  ^*^°    agricultural  districts  of  the  county,  I  must  just  say  a  word  or  two 

about  Todmorden.  The  district  of  Todmorden  lies  near  the  edge 
of  the  county,  on  the  way  to  Manchester,  and  the  School  Board  of 
the  district  has  started  two  higher  departments  in  the  schools  of 
Hebden  Bridge  and  Todmorden.  It  is  too  early  as  yet  to  say  what 
may  be  the  future  of  these  higher  departments,  as  they  have  only  just 
begun.  The  nearest  towns  to  this  district,  where  a  Secondary 
Education  can  be  obtained,  are  Halifax  on  the  one  side,  and  Man- 
chester on  the  other,  to  both  of  which  places  a  considerable  number 
of  boys  go.  There  used  to  be  a  grammar  school  at  Heptonstall, 
in  this  district,  but  it  is  now  extinct,  and  the  endowment  is  to  be 
used  for  scholarship?.  There  are  to  be  four  scholarships  of  from 
20^.  to  121.,  to  be  held  at  gran^mar  schools,  the  candidates  for  which 
must  be  fifth  standard  boys,  and  six  of  5^.,  open  to  seventh 
standard  boys.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Board  should  be 
starting  the  two  higher  departments  so  near  each  other  as 
Hebden  Bridge  and  Todmorden.  What  I  saw  of  the  scien<ie 
teaching  was  not  satisfactory.     However,  a  nice  laboratory  and 
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lecture  room  has  been  fitted  up^  and  a  good  manual  instruction 
workshop,  while  a  weaving  room  is  being  started  for  the  evening 
students.  All  this  at  Todmorden.  At  Hebdeu  Bridge  a  new 
school  is  being  built,  and  the  children  are  at  present  taught 
in  an  old  factory.  These  experiments  say  a  good  deal  for  the 
energy  and  enthusiasm  of  the  School  Board  in  the  district,  and 
it  IS  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  be  successful.  VVe  shall  now  pass 
on  to  the  consideration  of  Pontefract  Gi'ammar  School. 

PONTEFRACT   QrAMMAB   ScHOOL" 

Pontefract  contains  a  population  of  60,000  within  a  radius  Pontefraot 
of  five  miles  of  the  town,  and,  though  out  of  the  woollen  district,  ^  ?"T" 
it  is  close  to  the  coal-mining  villages ;  there  are  chemical  ancl 
other  factories  in  the  neighbourhood,  while,  to  some  extent^ 
Pontefract  itself  is  a  residential  town.  It  is  a  considerable 
distance  from  other  grammar  schools,  being  nine  miles  from 
Wakefield,  13  miles  from  Leeds,  and  10  miles  from  Doncasten 
The  school,  therefore,  should  play  an  important  part  in  the  future 
secondary  education  of  the  county.  Nevertheless,  it  was,  a  few 
years  ago,  extinct,  and  was  revived  under  a  new  Charity  Com- 
missioners' scheme  in  1890,  after  having  been  closed  for  20  years. 
Some  old  militia  buildings  were  bought  partly  by  local  sub- 
scriptions  and  partly  by  a  charge  on  the  endowment.  These 
buildings  have  been  fitted  up  so  as  to  form  fairly  good  school 
premises,  with  a  large  playground  surrounding  them.  The 
endowment  amounts  to  100/.  a  year,  but  the  interest  on  1,300/. 
of  debt  has  to  be  paid  out  of  this.  There  are  three  free  education 
scholarships  available  for  one  year  for  boys  from  elementary 
schools,  and  the  head  master  himself  provides  three  scholarships, 
paying  half  the  fees.  The  school  fees  are  8/.  to  12/.  a  year,  and 
the  sct)ool  contains  114  boys,  which  is  as  large  a  number  as  it 
can  accommodate.  The  boys  are  partly  from  eight  to  nine 
years  of  age,  and  are  partly  elementary  schoolboys  from  12  to 
13  years  of  age,  when  they  enter  the  school,  14  years  being,, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  head  master,  too  advanced  an  age  for  a 
boy  to  enter  a  secondary  school.  There  are  20  county  scholarship 
boys  in  the  school,  and  the  school  receives  200/.  a  year  grant 
from  the  county  counciL  Some  boys  leave  the  school  as  early  '♦  •'»<-'i 
as  15,  a  few  stay  till  over  16,  but  at  present  the  fifth  form  is  the 
top  form  of  the  school.  The  school  is  divided  into  a  modem 
and  a  classical  side,  but  the  modern  side  absorbs  three  quarters 
of  the  school.  Latin  is  taught  throughout,  and  a  little  Greek 
has  just  been  begun  with  one  or  two  boys,  the  top  form  reaching 
the  Senior  Local  level  of  scholarship.  The  boys  are  sent  in  for 
the  science  and  art  examinations  in  theoretical  and  practical 
chemistry,  geometrical  drawing,  and  mathematics;  a  few  reaching 
the  advanced  stage  in  these  subjects.  In  mathematics  the  greatest 
number  get  as  far  as  the  first  stage,  a  few  reaching  the  second 
stage,  and  three  the  third  stage.  In  mechanics  one  has  tak^n 
the  advanced^  in  chemistry  11  have  taken  the  advanced  theoretical,. 
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and  eight  the  advanced  practical.  In  science  they  begin  with 
Paul  Bert's  book^  taking  up  chemistry  seriously  at  12,  and  going 
in  for  the  examination  in  the  second  year  of  their  chemistry. 
When  they  are  three  quarters  through  their  theoretical  course  of 
chemistry  they  begin  the  practical  course.  The  laboratory  has 
benches  for  1 2^  and  the  ordinary  qualitative  analysis  is  taught. 
There  is  no  systematic  course  of  practical  physics,  but  the 
boys  are  allowed  to  handle  the  apparatus  used  in  the  lectures^ 
and  have  taken  to  making  pieces  of  apparatus  for  themselves, 
which  the  head  master  regards  as  a  very  hopeful  sign.  There 
is  no  manual  work  or  machine  drawing  in  the  school,  and  on  the 
art  side  the  boys  take  perspective,  freehand,  models  and  light  and 
shade.  There  is  a  good  school  library,  the  class  rooms  are  large 
and  pleasant^  and  the  fittings  good,  while  the  discipline  seems 
satisfactory,  and  the  general  tone  of  the  school  impresses  one 
pleasantly.  The  combined  laboratory  and  lecture-room  is  neatly 
fitted  up,  though  it  has  only  bench  room  for  12.  There  are 
14  boarders  in  the  school,  and  the  head  master  is  paid  60/.  and 
half  the  fees,  while  the  fund  for  paying  the  assistant  masters  is 
made  up  of  3/.  per  head  on  the  number  of  boys  in  attendance, 
with  a  science  and  art  grant,  which  amounts  to  about  100/.  The 
sums  provided  in  this  way  are  not  sufficient,  and  the  bead  master 
has  to  meet  part  of  the  salaries  out  of  his  own  pocket,  while  the 
combined  sums  only  enable  him  to  pay  for  young  men.  The  head 
master  is  an  M.A.  and  senior  optime  in  mathematics,  the  second 
master  is  a  B.A.  and  honours  classical  man,  the  other  assistant 
masters  are  aB.Sc.  of  London,  a  B.A.  of  London,  and  two  trained 
elementary  school  teachers,  while  there  are  two  or  three  visiting 
masters.  The  head  master  is  a  very  energetic  man,  and  very 
anxious  to  develop  his  school,  which  should  play  an  important  part 
in  the  future,  but  certainly  requires  a  larger  endowment  with 
some  leaving  scholarships  to  the  Universities.  This  would  enable 
the .  classical  and  mathematical  side  to  be  more  developed  than 
it  is  at  present.  The  school  is  on  the  list  for  Hasting  Exhibitions, 
the  Freestone  Scholarships,  and  the  Akroyd  Scholarships. 

DONCASTEK   GbAMMAB    ScHOOL. 

Doncaster,  though  quite  removed  from  the  great  manufacturing 
^S*'  centres  of  the  West  Riding,  is  a  town  of  some  importance,  as  the 

centre  of  a  large  agricultural  district,  as  a  railway  centre,  and 
as  possessing  a  famous  racecourse.  The  grammar  school  has  a 
small  endowment  of  its  own,  as  apparently  at  some  past  period 
in  its  history  its  endowment  was  inexplicably  involved  with  the 
monies  belonging  to  the  town ;  it  consequently  receives  a  grant  of 
260/.  a  year  from  the  town  fiinds.  This  does  not  mean  that  it  is 
a  rate  supported  school.  The  racecourse  of  Doncaster  belongs 
to  the  town  and  the  income  from  it  is  sufficient  to  pay  for  the 
expenditure  required  in  the  town  itself,  as  well  as  to  make  grants 
for  educational  purposes.  In  return  for  the  250L  a  year  received 
from  the  town,  the  school  allows  10  free  scholar  places  for  boys 
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from  elemeDtnrj  schoolB  in  the  town ;  it  possesses  two  leaving^ 
scholafships  to  Cambridge,  one  of  80/.  and  one  of  40/.  a  year,  and 
in  addition  to  the  250/.  allowed  by  the  town  it  has  40/.  a  jear 
endowment  of  its  own.     The  school  buildings  are  not  of  a  very 
good  type,  consisting  of  one  long  class  room  over  a  covered  play* 
ground,  in  which  three  or  four  classes  must  be  held  at  once,  with 
one  small  class  room,  a  room  devoted  to  a  chemical  laboratory 
and  two  little  rooms.     The  school  is  divided  into  a  modern  and 
classical  side,  but  the  modern  side  is  distinctly  of  the  commercial 
rather  than  of  the  scientific  type,  no  boy  specializing  for  science, 
and  the  boys  doins?  ordinary  elementajy  theoretic^  chemistry, 
and  elementary  mechanics  for  the  Science  and  Art  Department^ 
while  two  boys  have  taken  advanced  mechanics.     In   fact,  the 
science  master  who  has  passed  the  London  Matriculation  has  only 
got    his  advanced  theoretical   chemistry  certificate  from  South 
Kensington,  and  is  just  in  for  his  advanced  practical.     The  lesson 
I  heard  given  in  chemistry  was  fairly  good,  though  rather  loose  in 
some  ways.     The   more   serious  work  of  the  school   is  on  the 
classical  side,  the  sixth  form  containing  four  boys  who  are  about 
19  years  of  age,  three  of  whom  are  going  up  to  Cambridge,  while 
most  of  the  boys  leave  about  16  to  go  into  business.     The  school 
contains  137  boys,  20  of  whom  are  boarders,  and  the  head  master's 
salary  consists  of  150/.  a  year,  plus  a  capitation  fee  of  2/.  for  each 
boy,  while  there  is  a  sum  of  76021  a  year  set  aside  to  pay  for  the 
five   assisitant  masters.     The  mathematical  assistant  master  is  a 
Cambridge  wrangler,  another  is  a  second-class    classical  tripos 
map,  another  alreadv  referred  to  has  taken  his  London  Matricula- 
tion,   another   is  a   certificated  elementary  schoolmaster.     It  is 
interesting   to  note   that   this   school  was   farmed   out   by    the 
trustees  to  the  head  master  until  the  County  Council  interposed, 
and  that  it  now  receives  a  grant  of  150/.  a  year  from  the  County 
Council,  and  has  among  its  boys  13   County  Council  scholars. 
Two-thirds  of  the  school  are  on  the  classical  side,  while  the  com- 
mercial side  includes  two  hours'  book-keeping,  two  hours'  shorthand, 
two  hours'  mensuration,  and  two  and  a  half  hours'  chemistry.    Tho 
fees  are  10/.  a  year  on  the  classical  side  of  the  school,  and   6/.  a 
year  for  boys  of  the  town  on  the  modern  side.     When  the  head 
master  came  here  four  years  ago  the  school  only  contained  four  boys, 
80  that  he  has  done  well,  and  has  been  very  successful  in  working 
up  the  school.     I  should  imagine  that  good  work  is  done  in  the 
school  in  classics  and  mathematics,  though  the  discipline  is  far 
from  good.     This  would  doubtless  be  improved  by  more  suitable 
buildings  than   those  at  present  in    use,  while  a    better  science 
department  might  well  be  provided,  the  present  laboratory  being 
very  poor ;   manual  instruction  and  mechanical  drawing  should 
prove  of  use  in  a  town  which  is  the  centre  of  the  Great  Northern 
Railway's  engine  works. 

There  are  a  considerable  number  of  private  schools  for  girls 
in  Doncaster,  and  there  are  two  boys'  private  schools,  one 
Mr.  Jackson's,  Holgate,  the  other  Mr.  Freeman's,  Holgate, 
both    commerciid    schools.     The   town   corporation   is   also    at 
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pi*e96ni  eii<2i^ed  iu  buikling  elementary  schoob^  88  there  is  no 
School  Board,  the  whole  of  the  expense  being  paid  out  of  the 
earningd  from  the  raoecourae.  There  is  a  very  good  free  library 
ami  inechanicB'  institute  in  the  town/  so  thnt  Doncaster  may 
ba  aaid  to  be  well  supplied  for  its  size  with  educational  facilities, 
especially  when  the  Corporation  Elementary  Schools  are  com- 
pleted ;  ii  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  whole  of  this  is 
carried  out  simply  from  the  funds  derived  from  the  racecourse 
alone.  Moving  northwards  from  Doncaster,  nnd  leaving  Ponte- 
fract  on  our  left,  we  do  not  come  to  any  endowed  grammar  schools 
until  we  reach  York,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  little  grammar 
schools  of  Drax  and  of  Tadcaster.  There  is  consequently  a  con- 
siderable r^ion  in  the  east  and  south-east  of  the  county  which 
at  present  contains  no  first*i*ate  secondary  schools,  and  boys  must 
either  go  to  Doncaster  or  Pontefract,  which  both  lie  at  con- 
siderable distance  from  such  places  as  Goole.  On  the  fringe 
of  the  county,  and  also  forming  an  important  railway  centre 
halfway  between  Doncaster  and  York,  lies  the  town  of  Selby, 
which  might  very  wi*ll  be  selected  as  a.  place  for  establishing 
a  good  secondary  school,  while  possibly  Goole  might  !)e  made 
the  centre  for  another.  Doncaster,  Pontefract,  Selby,  and  Goole 
would  then  form  the  four  comers  of  a  square  of  about  14  miles 
on  each  side.  Selby  does  contain  two  schools  at  present,  but 
these  are  both  private  schoola  of  little  importance.  There  are 
a  few  boys  in  Selby  who  go  to  York  and  a  few  who  go  to  Leeds, 
to  the  higher  grade  school  for  their  education,  thus  travelling  over 
40  miles  every  day,  so  there  is  evidently  a  need  for  some 
satisfactory  school  within  a  convenient  distance. 

These  schools  between  them  account  for  nearly  100  boys,  apart 
from  the  girls,  and,  doubtless,  from  all  the  district  round,  a  system 
of  county  scholarships  would  attract  ^children  to  a  good  school  if 
one  existed  here,  while  the  present  condition  of  things  is  far 
from  satis&ctory. 

Moving  further  north  we  come  to  York,  which,  while  outside 
the  West  Riding,  is  yet  an  important  educational  centre,  con- 
taining, besides  private  schools,  two  endowed  schools,  St.  Peter's 
College  and  Archbishop  Holgate's  Grammar  School. 

St.  Peter's  College,  York. 

St.  Peter's  This   school    claims  to  be  the  oldest  foundation  in  England, 

College,  York,   ^j^^  jg  under  the   management  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  the 

cathedral  It  is  a  first  grade  secondary  school  with  a  large 
endowment  of  1,200^.  a  year,  with  good  buildings,  and  surrounded 
by  grounds  of  considerable  size.  There  are  115  day  boys  and 
from  40  to  50  boarders  at  the  school,  and  they  come  partly  from 
York  and  partly  from  the  surrounding  Ridings.  The  fees  are 
from  12  guineas  to  14  guineas  a  year,  nnd  there  is  a  lar>2:e  staff  of 
masters,  the  head  master  being  an  M.A.  of  Cambridge,  with 
four  classical  assistant  mastera  who  are  M.A.'8  of  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  two  mathematical  and  science  masters,  who  are  Oxford 
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M.A.'8,  a  modern  language  master,  who  U  a  London  B.A.,  and 
a  martyr  for  shorthand  and  writing  with  a  liondon  B.A. 
degree.  The  school  is  divided  into  classical  and  modem  eides^ 
the  modern  side  taking  Germai>  instead  of  Greek,  but  the 
teaching  of  science  has  not  been  much  developed,  and  the 
laboratory  is  vcrj  small  and  poor,  t!)e  school  being  distinctly  a 
first-grade  classical  school,  keeping  boj's  up  to  19,  and  working 
For  university  scholarships.  There  is  no  conscience  clause  at  the 
school,  though  there  are  some  Nonconformists  among  the 
boys.  A  few  scliolarships  are  attached  to  the  school  for  boys 
entering  the  school,  but  not  so  many  as  the  endowment  would 
warrant.  There  are  two  classical  Hay  Memorial  scholarships 
and  one  modem  scholarship,  both  giving  free  education  for  one 
year.  There  are  also  four  senior  scholarships  for  boys  in  the 
fichool ;  two  foundation  scholarships,  the  one  giving  free  board  nnd 
education,  the  other  requiring  an  annual  fee  for  board  nnd 
education  of  20/.,  and  there  are  also  two  free  scholarships.  Besides 
these  there  are  the  foUowinor  leavinsc  exhibitions : — There  is  one 
leaving  exhibition  of  the  value  of  oOL  tenable  for  three  years, 
offered  for  competition  every  year,  granted  on  the  condition  that 
the  candidate  goes  to  the  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or 
Durham,  and  the  school  is  on  tlie  list  for  the  Lady  Hastings 
exhibitions.  There  are  certain  extra  fees  which  are  charged  in  the 
school,  such  as  an  entrance  fee  of  21,,  a  fee  of  1/.  lOs,  per  year  for 
practical  chemistry,  3  guineas  per  year  for  drawing,  5  guineas 
tor  painting  in  water  colours,  7  guineas  for  pianoforte  music, 
XL  4s.  for  drilling,  and  105.  to  Ids.  for  shorthand.  In  addition  to 
this  there  is  a  nominal  6um  charged  each  term  for  '*  dilapidations," 
and  a  sum  not  exceeding  lOs.  for  games.  The  charge  for  boarding 
varies  from  52/.  105.  to  45/.  a  year,  with  4  guineas  a  year  extra 
{or  washing,  and  1/.  a  year  for  choir  and  instruction  in  part 
singing,  so  that  it  will  be  obvious  that  St.  Peter's  College  is  an 
expensive  school,  and  considering  it.s  large  endowment  of  1,200/.  a 
year,  besides  the  large  amount  received  in  fees  and  extras,  it  should 
be  able  to  grant  a  larger  number  of  scholarships  than  it  does  at 
present.  During  the  year  1893  the  school  obtained  one  scholar- 
ship and  one  foundation  sizarship  at  Cambridge,  while  four  former 
pupils  took  honours  in  their  final  degree,  so  that  it  will  be  noted 
that  the  school  does  fairly  well  at  the  Universities,  though  the 
results  are  not  anything  very  exceptional.  It  receives  no  aid  at 
present  from  any  of  the  technical  instruction  funds  in  York,  or 
in  the  West  Riding  or  elsewhere,  nor  are  any  County  Council 
scholars  at  the  school.  It  should  be  possible,  however,  considering 
the  central  position  of  York,  to  mnke  the  school  play  a  useful 
part  as  one  of  the  first  grade  schools  in  Yorkshire  in  the  general 
scheme  of  secondary  education,  though  doubtless  this  would 
require  some  alteration  of  the  school  as  it  now  stands  by  the 
introduction  of  a  conscience  clause.  At  preseht  it  seems  to  be 
somewhat  isolated  from  the  general  movement  in  the  direction  of 
secondary  anil  technical  instruction,  which  is  doubtless  due  to  its 
peculiar  method  of  government.      Were   the  school    put  under 
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n  reformed  scheme  of  the  Charity  Commisaion  with  a  represen- 
tative body  of  governors  it  would  play  a  larger  part  in  the  future- 
secondary  education  of  Yorkshire. 

Leaving  York^  which  is  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  county^. 
KnaieeboroTigh  and  travelling  westward^  we  come  to  Knaresborough  which 
Gnunmar  contains   a  small  grammar   school.     This  is  a  quaint  and  old- 

School,  fashioned  town,  no  longer  of  any  importance  commercially,  and 

contains  an  endowment  for  a  free  elementary  school,  and  ako- 
an  endowment  for  a  grammar  school.  This  gramniar  school  i» 
the  only  one  I  have  met  with  in  the  West  Riding  which  is  farmed 
out  to  the  master,  the  building  and  the  endowment,  which 
amounts  to  some  2i)L  a  year,  being  made  over  to  him  to  make 
a  living  out  of  if  he  can,  but  apparently  he  finds  the  task 
almost  beyond  his  strength,  and  regards  himself  as  a  poorer  man 
than  he  was  when  he  firftt  began.  There  is  a  boys'  and  & 
girls'  school  in  this  building,  two  rooms  on  the  ground  floor 
being  given  over  to  the  boys,  and  two  rooms  upstairs  to  the 
girls.  They  are  all  somewhat  dilapidated,  and  have  poor  and 
old-fashioned  sittings.  In  these  rooms  the  head-master,  along 
with  an  assistant  master  and  two  assistant  mistresses,  do  their 
best  to  teach  66  boys  and  girls,  15  of  whom  are  boarders.  34  of 
these  children  come  from  elementary  schools,  entering  about 
13  years  of  age  and  staying  for  about  two  years,  one  boy  leaving 
in  so  short  time  as  six  months.  There  are  three  boys  and  two 
girls  in  this  school  holding  County  Council  Scholarships.  The 
fees  are  six  guineas  a  year  for  the  day  children,  and  40/.  a  year 
for  the  boarders,  including  tuition.  The  boys  are  the  sons  of 
small  shopkeepers  in  Knaresborough,  one  or  two  coming  through 
from  Harrogate.  The  course  of  instruction  includes  Latin, 
elementary  theoretical  chemistry,  elementary  magnetism,  nnd 
electricity,  and  elementary  mechanics,  with  a  little  French  and 
the  usual  English  subjects,  the  boys  being  Rent  in  for  the  College 
of  Preceptors,  and  Science  and  Art  examinations.  The  assistant 
master  has  passed  an  intermediate  London  B.A.  examination,  and 
the  school  is  partly  assisted  by  the  grants  it  earns  from  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  though  it  has  suffered  a  good  deal 
by  the  recent  change,  and  there  is  no  laboratory  or  practical 
work.  The  boys  work  up  to  second  stage  mathematics,  and 
there  is  some  shorthand,  and  drawing,  which  is  the  usuni  free* 
hand  and  model.  The  disciph'ne  of  the  school  is  good,  and 
the  reading  of  the  younger  boys  is  fairly  intelligent,  while 
the  school  has  managed  to  send  on  four  boys  to  Yorkshire 
College,  three  of  whom  are  in  the  medical  school  there  and  one 
holds  a  30/.  rcholarship ;  two  boys  have  taken  scholarships 
at  other  grammar  schools  and  are  doing  well.  The  head 
master  holds  no  degree,  but  was  formerly  an  assistant  master  at 
the  Mechanics'  Institute,  Leeds.  Considering  the  difficulties  of 
the  position,  he  seems  to  do  fairly  well  by  his  boys,  though 
he  has  on  the  one  hand  no  proper  funds  to  equip  the  school 
or  pay  for  assistants,  and  he  has  on  the  other  hand  to  deal  with 
rather  a  dull  type  of  children,  es}iecially  those  that  come  from 
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Knaresborough  iteelF.  Ejnaresborough  is  apparently  being  ruined 
by  old  charities  which  are  distributed  in  doles,  and  which  are  of 
considerable  valne,  while  the  money  belonging  to  the  free 
elementary  school  amounts  to  about  lOfiOOL  There  is  no  reason 
therefore  why,  under  a  proper  scheme,  this  school  should  not  be 
put  in  good  working  order  with  sufficient  endowment  behind 
it.  As  there  is  a  deficiency  of  grammar  schools  in  these  northern 
purls  of  the  Siding,  this  is  a  matter  of  some  importance,  though 
it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  Knaresborough  is  the  righ^^ 
place  for  a  grammar  school,  and  whether  it  would  not  be  better 
in  tliat  case  to  remove  it  to  Harrogate ;  certainly  it  would  not  be 
satisfactory  to  leave  the  school  in  its  present  condition,  with  poor 
buildings,  no  sufficient  staff,  and  the  head  master  perpetually 
struggling  with  financial  difficulties,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
there  will  be  no  delay  in  turning  some  of  the  endowments  in 
Knaresborough  to  a  better  use. 

BipON  Grammar  School. 

Moving  northwards,  we  come  to  Ripon  Grammar  School,  on  Ripon 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  riding.  This  school  liea  some  ?I?™| 
distance  outside  the  town,  and  is  another  of  the  schools  which  has  ^ 
been  reconstructed  with  the  idea  of  its  being  a  large  boarding 
school ;  but  it  has  not  fulfilled  that  expectation,  and  is  burdened 
with  buildings  which  it  does  not  require,  the  debt  on  which 
absorbs  the  whole  of  the  endowment.  There  are  cubicles  for 
70  boys,  while  the  number  of  boarders  is  only  35,  and  the  whole 
number  of  boys  in  the  school  is  108.  The  school  is  well  built, 
with  a  large  central  class-room  and  three  small  ones.  There  is  a 
tiny  laboratory  in  an  outhouse,  but  hardly  any  apparatus  for 
physics  or  chemistry,  and  evidently  little  attention  is  given  to 
practical  science,  the  science  master  having  taken  his  degree  in 
mathematics.  There  is  a  workshop  in  the  school,  but  no  proper 
course  of  manual  instruction,  and  there  is  no  gymnasium.  The 
boys  work  up  to  the  senior  local  standard,  and  the  fees  are 
4/.  to  8/.  a  year.  The  result  of  the  absence  of  endowment  nnd 
of  the  low  fees  is  that  the  school  is  both  under-stafied  and  under- 
equipped,  but  it  has  the  makings  of  A  good  school  if  assisted  with 
funds,  and  it  occupies  such  an  important  position  in  a  disti*ict 
where  there  are  no  other  endowed  schools,  that  it  is  certtunly 
well  worthy  of  assistance  with  a  view  to  development.  It  has 
no  County  Council  scholars,  nor  docs  it  receive  any  help  from 
the  County  Council  at  present. 

As  this  is  the  last  of  the  grammar  schools  which  we  have  to  Hanogate 
consider  on  this  side  of  the  county  it  will  be  necessary  to  say  a  lew  pri^»te schools- 
words  about  the  private  schools  in  Harrogate,  before  completing 
our  survey  by  the  examination  of  the  schools  in  the  north-west. 
Harrogate,  of  course,  holds  a  peculiar  position  as  a  fashionable 
health  resort,  and  consequently  a  large  number  .  of  private 
boarding  schools,  both  for  boys  and  girls,  have  grown  up  there. 
These  schools,  as  &r  as  I  have  been  able  to  examine  them,  and 
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I  visited  six:  boys'  eohoola  in  tl^  town»  illustrate  very  clearly  what 
I  have  slated  in  an  earlier  part  of  the  report,  that  a  marked 
distinction  must  be  dra^n  between  private  day  schools  and  private 
boarding  schools.  The  day  school  usually  exists  in  a  town 
where  there  »re  other  educational  facilities  provided,  and  where 
there  are  schools  supportc^d  hy  'Endowments,  by  rates,  or  by 
grants  from  public  funds,  such  as  technical  instruction  grants 
from  the  County  Council.  They  have,  consequently,  to  compete 
with  these  assisted  schools,  and  even  though  tiiey  char^i^e  the 
same  fees,  are  evidently  not  in  so  sound  a  financial  position,  and 
cannot  afford  to  oSer  so  good  an  article.  As  a  rule,  however^ 
they  have  to  charge  lower  fees  if  the>  wish  to  attract  a  large 
number  of  pupils,  or  if  they  charge  high  fees,  have  to  be  content 
with  a  small  number  of  boys.  On  the  other  hand,  a  man  doe» 
not  as  a  rule  open  a  private  school  without  the  intention  of 
making  it  very  profitable.  He  does  not  risk  such  capital  as  be 
may  have  saved,  and  undertake  all  tlie  worry  and  anxiety  of 
rnnning  a  business,  ns  well  as  of  teaching  boys,  without  expecting 
a  substantial  pecuniary  reward.  If  he  is  satisfied  with  smaller 
earnings  than  he  would  obtain  as  head  maser  of  an  endowed 
school  of  similar  size,  without  the  prestige  and  chance  of  advance- 
ment which  such  a  position  carries  with  it,  it  is  because  he  himself 
is  undei taking  to  fill  a  position  for  which  he  would  have  no  chance 
in  the  competition  of  the  open  market  if  he  was  applying  for  a 
similar  post  in  an  endowed  school.  Thus  the  private  school 
Buffers  in  the  first  place  from  inadequate  funds  for  providing 
teaching  staff  and  equipment,  and  in  the  second  place  from  the 
necessity  of  the  head  master  and  owner  of  the  school  making 
more  money,  out  of  it  than  would  be  expected  by  the  head 
master  of  an  endowed  school.  This  view  is  suflSciently  confirmed 
by  the  history  of  proprietary  schools,  which  seldom  pay  any 
appreciable  dividend  on  their  capital,  and  in  many  cases  have 
to  be  closed,  and  further  by  my  descriptions  of  the  private  schools 
I  have  been  able  to  visit  and  have  included  in  this  report ;  in 
fact,  to  put  it  briefly,  tJie  day  private  schools  in  towns  where 
other  schools  exist  no  longer  pay  if  the  equipment  and  the 
staff  are  up  to  modern  requirements.  The  boarding  school^ 
on  the  other  hnn ',  placed  in  some  site  which  is  supposed  to 
have  peculiar  advantages,  and  therefore  attracts  parents,,  is  in 
quite  a. different  position,  as  sufficient  money  can  be  made  from 
the  charge  for  boarding  to  supply  an  adequate  staff  and  equip- 
ment, and  at  the  same  time  make  a  handsome  profit.  The 
charges  for  boarding  in  the  Harrogate  schools  vjiry  from  50  to 
70  guinea?,  but  there  are  extras  which  bring  the  figure  to  a 
considerably  higher  amount,  and  the  schools  themselves  vary 
considerably,  both  in  their  staff  and  equipment,  from  the  school 
held  in  an  ordinary  dwelling-house,  to  the  school  with  a 
gyiflina^ium,  swimming-bath,  covered  playground,  tennis  court, 
and.  cricket  ground;  from  the  school  which  refrains  from  men* 
.tio^ing  the  qualifications  or  degrees  of  any  of  its  masters  in 
its,  prospectus,  t©  the  school,  which  numbers  on  the  staff  threb 
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M.A«'s  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge  who  have  also  held  scholarships 
and  exhibitions  at  the  University.  It  would  be  somewhat  in- 
vidioufl  to  describe  these  schools  one  hy  One,  and  therefore  I  shall 
content  myself  with  the  description  of  a  typical  school  which  iray 
be  taken  as  representing  a  fair  average  of  what  Harrogate  provides. 

This  school  consists  of  two  houses  which  have  been  joined 
together^  with  a  fair-sized  playground  at  the  back,  in  which  one 
large  class-room  lias  been  built,  which  can  be  divided  by  curtains 
into  two  rooms.  Two  of  the  larger  rooms  in  the  house  are  also 
used  as  class-rooms,  and  one  as  a  dining-room,  while  upstairs 
the  arrangements  for  sleeping  are  very  comfortable.  There  is  a 
head  master  and  four  assistants,  two  with  a  London  degree,  one 
with  a  Cambridge  degree,  and  one  who  has  passed  his  intermediate 
examination  for  the  London  6.A.  There  are  40  boarders  and 
25  day. boys,  the  boarders  paying  from  557.  to  Tol.  a  year,  and 
the  day  boys  three  guineas  to  six  guineas  a  tt^rm.  The  boarders 
come  from  all  over  the  country,  but  particularly  from  Leeds, 
Newcastle,  Hudder&field,  Halifax,  and  Stockton.  In  all  thecc 
private  schools  Hnddcrsfield  boys  are  to  be  found,  which  the 
present  condition  of  Secondary  Education  in  that  town  no  doubt 
accounts  for.  Tliere  is  no  Greek  taught  in  the  school,  but  Lsitin, 
French,  German  wnd  a  little  science  are  taught,  the  science 
by  meiins  of  lectures  from  a  visiting  master,  and  there  is  no 
laboratory.  This  want  of  good  equipment  for  science  teaching 
seems  to  be  universal  in  the  private  schools  I  visited.  The  whole 
of  the  top  forms  are  sent  in  for  the  College  of  Preceptors* 
Examinations,  and  out  of  50  sent  in  38  passed  jn  the  first,  second, 
and  third  divisions.  Ten  picked  boys  were  sent  in  Inst  year  for  the 
Cambridge  Locals,  of  whom  six  passed.  The  sixth  form  contains 
three  boys  who  are  preparing  for  tlie  London  Matriculation,  while 
there  are  15  boys  in  the  fifth  form.  Boys  enter  the  school  as 
young  as  seven^  but  the  larger  number  enter  at  12  years  of  age, 
and  have  been  formerly  at  grammar  schools,  private  schools, 
higher  grade  schools,  &c. 

The  age  for  leaving  is  16  or  17,  and  boys  leave  this  school  for 
other  schools  if  they  wish  to  go  on  to  Universities,  while  after  » 
certain  age  many  boys  drop  Latin  for  German,  and  take  short- 
hand and  book-keeping,  as  they  are  for  the  most  part  intended 
for  business.  Boys  leave  also  for  Yorkshire  College,  leaving 
earlier  to  go  there  than  they  used  to  do,  namely,  at  about  16 
years  of  age.  The  salanea  of  the  assistant  masters  are  from  100/. 
to  80/.  a  year,  with  board  and  lodging. 

It  is,  I  think,  evident  that  while  the  equipment  of  this  school 
is  not  so  good  as  some  other  private  schools  I  visited,  in  the 
matter  of  buildings,  and  the  science  teaching  is  in  a  somewhat 
undeveloped  state,  yet  there  is  little  to  distinguish  it,  either 
in  the  number  or  qualifications  of  its  sta£f  or  in  the  examinations 
for  whioh  the  boys  are  prepared  successfully,  from  the  ordinary 
second  grade  grammar-schools  as  they  exist  in  the  West  Riding* 
It  is  evident  that  the  price  paid  for  board  enables  the  h^ad 
master  to  do  his  work  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and  at  the  somo 
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time  to  make  a  good  profit,  ns  it  is   to  be  presume'.!  that,  if  the 
business  were  not  profitable,  hf  would  not  carry  it  on. 

Whtit  is  required  is  that  all  such  private  schools  should  be 
subjected  lo  some  external  test,  and  should  not  merely  be  left 
to  the  particular  head  master  to  send  the  boys  in  for  special 
examinations.  If  under  some  organised  system  of  Secondary 
Education  tiiese  schools  can  satisfy  the  requirements  of  those  in 
control  of  Secondary  Education  in  the  matter  of  teaching, 
my  belief  is  that  tliere  is  a  great  future  for  them.  The 
opening  of  the  schools  in  towns  more  and  more  to  boys  of 
the  poorer  class  will  tend  to  encourage  those  who  feel  strongly 
as  to  social  divisions  to  send  their  boys  to  boarding  schools  of  this 
character,  and  certainly  in  the  case  of  girls'  schools  this  factor 
will  operate  very  strongly.  So  that  while  the  private  day  schools 
in  towns,  which  have  already  so  largely  diminished  in  number, 
will  probably  finally  disappear  under  an  organised  system  of 
Secondary  Education,  the  private  boarding  school  placed  in  some 
attractive  district,  and  enabled  to  satisfy  external  requirements 
by  the  character  of  its  work,  has  probably  got  a  prosperous  future 
before  ii. 

The  North-  Leaving  Ripon,  and   moving    due    west,  we   pa?s    through   a 

West  District  i     iT       i.  ■       r  i  l«  u    •     i!  i      1   j-  -^  • 

remarkable  strip  of  country,  which  is  tor  a  short  distance  agri- 
cultural, and  then  becomes  mountainous,  in  character.  This 
country  stretches  40  miles  from  Ripon  due  west,  and  contains 
very  few  towns  of  any  importance.  Pateley  Brid<»e,  which  is  a 
railway  terminus  within  about  10  miles  of  Ripon,  and  which  i-* 
on  the  edge  of  the  mountainous  districts,  being  the  only  one  until 
we  come  to  Settle,  which  contains  Giggles  wick  Grammar  School. 
The  schools  on  the  fringe  of  this  district  are,  on  the  east,  Ripon 
and  Harrogate;  on  the  south,  Ilkley  and  Skipton  ;  and  on  the 
west,  Giggleswick,  Bentham,  and  Sedbergh ;  and  the  district 
varies  in  breadth  from  14  to  30  miles.  It  contains  very  few 
railways,  the  North-Eastern  Railway  penetrating  it  to  Pateley 
Bridge  on  the  east,  and  the  Midland  Railway  passing  through 
the  north-west  portion,  with  a  connexion  to  the  London  and 
North- Western  Railway  ;  while  there  is  a  strip  of  20  miles  between 
the  terminus  of  the  bmiich  line  at  Pateley  Bridge  and  the  Midland 
line  at  Settle. 

We  have  already  dealt  with  the  schools  at  Ripon,  Harrogate, 
•and  Skipton. 

Giggleswick  is  really  a  public  boarding  school  which  contains 
only  20  day  boys.  Bentham,  which  I  shall  shortly  describe,  is  a 
small  grammar  school  on  the  western  fringe  of  the  county,  and  Sed- 
bergh is  also  a  public  school  in  the  extreme  north-western  corner, 
and  does  not  supply  local  wants,  so  that  we  may  say  that  this 
extensive  region  is  practically  without  secondary  schools  at  all,  and 
also  that  for  larj-e  portions  of  it,  if  there  were  secondary 
schools,  the  absence  of  railway  communication  would  make  it 
impossible  for  a  large  part  of  the  population  to  attend  them. 
It  is  hardly  ttecessary  to  say  that  the  popolation  is  thinly 
scattered,   and    though    it    is   diflioult    to    give    exact    figures^ 
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probably  does  not  amount  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population 
of  the  Riding;  but  this  does  not  make  it  less  important.  In 
educational  matters  we  cannot  simply  look  to  questions  of 
numbers,  and  though  (as  the  West  Riding  County  Council 
claims)  85  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the  Ridinsr  are  within 
reach  of  n  seoondnry  day  school^  we  cannot  therefore  neglect 
the  other  15  j)er  cent  There  is  probably  no  part  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  West  Riding  which  is  more  v/orth  cultivating  than 
the  inhabitants  of  these  moors  and  valley&  They  contain  the 
original  hardy  stock  from  which  the  population  of  the  other 
districts  has  come,  and  in  arranging  a  system  of  education  for 
the  country^  it  must  always  be  rememb^ed  that  it  may  be  of 
more  importance  to  put  the  means  of  education  within  reach 
of  one  child  in  some  rtmote  village,  than  within  the  reach  of 
1,000  children  in  some  other  portion  of  the  country,  so  that 
it  is  quite  essential  that  districts  such  as  these  should  be  con- 
sidered in  our  scheme  for  the  county  as  a  whole.  Before 
continuing  to  consider  iiow  this  may  be  done,  I  shall  say  a  few 
words  about  the  three  remaining  grammar  schools  of  6iggleswick» 
Bentham,  and  Sedbergh. 

GiGGLESwiCK  Grammar  School. 

Giggleswick  Grammar  School  is  in  a  yer}*  magnificent  Giggleswick 
situation,  about  a  couple  of  miles  from  the  little  town  of  Settle,  Gnimmar 
and  surrounded  by  beautiful  scenery.  It  was  originally  a  free  °^^  * 
day  grammar  school  containing  about  50  boys.  It  was  then  con- 
verted into  a  fee-paying  school,  and  this  was  done  without  in  the 
&Mt  instance  diminishing  the  number  of  day  boys  at  the  school. 
As  it  had  a  large  endowment  from  which  it  derived  an  income  of 
close  on  1^000/.  a  year,  it  was  determined  to  try  and  develop  it 
into  a  public  boarding  school.  As  I  have  sho.vn  in  other  cases 
iu  the  West  Riding,  this  policy  has  been  tried  and  failed,  very 
largely,  I  believe,  because  the  district  in  which  the  school  was 
placed  had  no  i^pecial  attractions  which  might  persuade  parents  to 
send  their  boys  to  it.  This  is  not  the  case  at  Giggleswick  ;  and 
the  result  is  that  the  money  which  has  been  spent  on  a  fine  set 
of  buildings  has  been  entirely  justified  by  the  results,  the 
school  now  containing  163  boys,  of  whom  142  are  boarders.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  important  to  note  that  while  the  school  has 
developed  in  this  remarkable  way,  the  number  of  day  boys  has 
sunk  from  50  to  21,  and  that  this  diminution  of  numbers  did  not 
take  place  at  the  time  when  the  school  was  made  a  fee  paying 
school,  but  has  taken  place  since  that  date.  This  fnct  raises  a 
very  serious  question  as  to  how  far  local  endowments  n  ay  be 
used  for  the  general  advantage  of  the  country  at  large,  insteail  of 
for  the  advantage  of  the  locality.  I  fear  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  in  the  case  of  a  school  of  this  kind  which  is  ambitious  to 
become  a  public  school,  the  interests  of  the  day  boys  are  little 
considered,  and  I  have  been  given  to  understand  that  until  the 
County   Council  interfered,  the  day  boys  were    not  allowed  to 
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join  in  the  games  with  the  other  boye.  This,  I  thinks  may  )>e 
taken  ns  an  example  of  the  point  of  view  from  which  the  day 
boys  are  regarded  in  schools  of  this  character,  and  how  it  comes . 
about  that  their  numbers  tend  to  diminish  instead  of  to  increase.  • 
This  doubtless  is  partly  due  to  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  the . 
masters  that  the  day  boys  break  into  the  organisation  of  the^ 
schoul  witiiout  becoming  part  of  it,  and  is  also  probably  connected, 
with  certain  class  feelin'/s  on  the  part  of  the  parents.  It  is  quite ' 
comiuon  to  find  in  private  boarding  schools  that  it  is  specially 
mentioned  on  the  prospectus  that  no  day  boys  belon!;ing  to  the 
loealiiy  are  admitted  to  the  school.  Doubtless  the  same  feeling 
which  in  the  case  of  a  private  school  is  sufficiently  strong  to  make 
the  refusal  of  day  boys  a  paying  spccuLiiion,  aUo  influences, 
schools  such  as  the  grammar  school  at  Giggleswick,  nor  do  I 
think  that  the  question  is  solved  by  doing  as  has  been  done- in 
the  case  of  Giggleewick,  and  making  a  grant  of  1002.  a  year  out 
of  the  endowment  to  the  elementary  school  at  Settle.  This 
cannot  l>e  considered  an  equivalent  for  depriving  boys  born  in 
the  locality  of  the  advantages  oF  a  Secondary  Education,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  fact  that  the  number  of  day  boys  has 
diminished  so  seriously  at  this  school,  while  the  tendency  has 
been  for  grammar  schools,  on  the  whole,  in  the  West  Riding,  to 
increase  in  numbers,  shows  that  in  one  way  or  another  the 
admittance  of  day  boys  is  successfully  discouraged  ;  and,  while  not 
blaming  tho^e  in  charge  of  the  sohool  for  this,  and  recognising 
their  laudable  ambition  to  make  the  school  an  important  public 
sehool,  it  is  impossible  for  those  organising  the  Secondary  Edu^ 
cation  for  a  paii:tcular  county  to  regard  the  matter  from  quite  the 
same  iK)int  of  view.  In  Sedbergh,  which  I  shidl  have  presently 
to  de:>cribe,  we  have  another  example  of  the  same  thing.  It  lias 
been  proposed  to  make  a  distinction  between  public  schools  and 
oiher  secondary  schools  in  dealing  with  Secondary  Eklucation.  It 
is  not  my  place  here  to  discuss  how  far  this  can  be  done  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  but  I  confess  I  do  not  see  how 
the  distinction  is  to  be  dravm  in  the  West  Riding  itself.  We 
have  >  seen  that  f^ome  grammar  schools  contain  no  boarders, 
other  grammar  schools  contain  a  few  boarders  while  most  of 
the  bojs  are  day  boys,  some  grammar  schools  contain  no 
accommodation  for  boarders,  while  other  grammar  schools  hav» 
laid  out  large  «ums  of  money  in  building  accommodation 
for  boarders,  which  is  either  not  being  used  at  all  or  being 
partially  used.  In  the  case  of  Qiggleswiok  this  speculation  has 
been .  successful ;  in  the  case  of  some  other  schools  it  has  not. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  distinction  is  to  be  drawn  between 
these  schools ;  and  speaking  for  the  West  Biding  I  should  -be 
disposed  to  say  that  a  school  which  is  supported  by  local  endow* 
ments  is  to  be  considered  as  a  local  school,  and  treated  in  the 
same  way  as  any  other  grammar  school,  and  that  where  there 
are  indications  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  neglect  the  interests 
of  the  day  boys  in  the  locality,  thatit  is  the  special  duty  of  those 
controlling  Secondaiy  Education  for  the  county  to  see  that  ikose 
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day  boy«  ivre  not  in  any  way  neglected.  While  it  would  be  imv 
poesrbiie  for  me  to  lay  do^vn  detailed  regulations  here,  I  should 
be  disposed  to  say  that  the  general  principle  shouU  be  to  regard 
tke  sohooi  as  u  local  aohool,  and  while  leaving  the  school  perd'Ctly 
free  to  attract  boys*  from  ekowhere  if  it  chooses^  and  while  not 
o(]gectingi  to  boys  from  elsewhere  obtaining  their  share  of  the 
benefit  accruing  from  grants  made  to  the  school,  that  thesa  grants 
be  made  to  it  as  a  local  Bchooi,  and  primarily  for  the  benefit  of 
loysinthe  locaKty.  If  ihe  boys  in  a  locality  get  their  fair  share 
of  the  advantages  of  the  school  there  can  be  no  objection  to  the 
presence  of  boys  from  other  parts  of  the  country,  as,  on  the 
whole,  the'  boys  in  the  locality  would  benefit  by  mixing  with 
boys  from  elsewhere.  As  I  have  stated  already,  I  have  not  the 
knowledge  necessary  to  enable  me  to  speak  for  schools  outside 
the  West  Riding",  bui  I  would  repeat  that  I  do  not  see  where  the 
distinction  is  to  be  drawn  between  public  schools  nnd  local  schools 
in  the  West  Biding  itself,  and  that  I  think  it  is  the  first  duly  of 
the  grammar  schools  of  the  West  Riding  to  supply  the  local  wants 
before  supplying  those  of  boys  elsewhere.  Nor  can  I  believe 
thnt  there  is  any  insuperable  difficulty  in  doing  this  without 
injurinp:  the  pchool  as  a  public  school,  or  in*  supporting  such 
a  school  with  grants,  and  bringini;  it  under  the  general  scheme 
of  inspection  whatever  that  may  be.  Outside  the  West  Riding 
other  conditions  may  prevail,'  and  other  solutions*xrf  the  problem 
may  be  necessary. 

Griggleswick  Grammar  School  must  be  classed  among  the 
first  grade  schools  of  the  West  Ridings  and  is  doing  excellent 
work.  It  has,  however,  a  distinct  bias  towards  science  rather 
than  towards  classics,  and  when  the  revised  scheme  was  drawn 
up  it  WHS  meant  to  be  a  distinctly  modem  school,  and  to  have 
no  Oreek  taught  at  all.  As  an  actual  fact  Greek  is-  taught 
to  the  sixth  form,  and  six  hours  a  week  are  given  to  Ijatin, 
while  in  the  lower  forms  seven  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to 
French  and  German,  but  the  main  attention  of  the  school  is  given 
to  science,  the  elementary  form  giving  two  hours  a  week,  the 
third  form  four  hourii,  the  fourth  form  four  hours,  the  lower 
fifth  eight  hours,  the  upper  fifth  eight  hours,  and  the  sixth  &>rm 
nine  hours  a  week  to  science,  apart  from  mathematics.  In  the 
lower  forms  botany,  physiography,  and  experimental  courses  in 
measnring,  weighing,  and  simple  physics  and  chemistry  are  taken. 
The  boys  do  not  begin  systematic  chemistry  and  physics  until 
they  have  leacbed.the  low^rvfifth  form,  and  are  15.  to  16  years 
of  age.  By  that  time  they  ha ve:y passed  through  Worthington's 
Laboratory  Practice,  parts  1,2,'  and  3,  have  learned  the  chemisUy 
of  c«rtaitt  sisiple  substanciBis,  and  have  some  elementary  notions  of 
meebtnics  and  hydrostatics.  The  oousse  of  instruction  consists 
priacipally  of  practical  work,  and  is  specially  devised  to  give  a 
trainiqg  in  seientific. method*  There  is  an  e^c^llent  physical,  as 
well  a»«an  excellent,  chemioal,  bboratory,  ai^d  experimental  physics 
is  curried  right  throngh  the  sebool  bom,  the  third  form  to  the 
iixth,'the^b(>ys  pas9we  from  ^  ^eithu^gton  '\J^  V  Ql^^lvr^pk  and 
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Shaw."  The  course  of  instruction  in  this  school  has  been  so 
well  thought  out  that  I  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  publish 
it  in  more  detail  as  an  appendix^  so  as  to  indicate  what  can  be  done 
in  the  utilisation  of  science  as  a  genuine  educational  instrument 
by  a  school  which  is,  on  the  one  hand,  free  from  the  necessity  of 
working  on  the  lines  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  and^  on 
the  oiher  hand,  has  the  intelligence  to  take  advantage  of  the  lattfst 
results  of  those  who  have  devoted  their  attention  to  the  proper 
teaching  of  science  in  schools.  The  school  is  directly  supplying 
the  Universities  with  boys,  but  as  it  is  to  such  a  Wight  extent  a 
West  Riding  school,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  give  further  details 
of  its  working,  beyond  repeating  that  it  has  a  first-rate  staff  and 
is  evidently  doing  excellent  work. 

High  Bbntham  Gbammab  School. 

Leaving  Giggleswick  we  come  t3  the  little  grammar  school  of 
High  Bentham,  on  the  edge  of  the  county.  High  Bentham  U  a 
little  country  town  of  1,200  inhabitants,  and  contains  a  couple  of 
mill?,  one  for  silk  and  one  for  flax.  The  grammar  school  is  a  small 
building  consisting  of  one  class-room  fairly  good,  attached  to 
the  master's  house.  There  i?  one  master  who  was  formerlv  an 
elementary  schoolmaster.  There  is  an  endowment  of  120/.  a 
year,  and  the  school  contains  33  boys,  principally  the  sons  pf  small 
farmers.  The  boys  usually  leave  between  15  and  16,  and  about 
two  a  year  go  on  to  Lancaster  Grammar  School.  The  fee  is 
lis,  a  quarter,  and  the  course  of  instruction  includes  three  hours 
Latin,  French,  a  little  chemistry,  and  some  shorthand,  but  there 
is  no  apparatus  or  laboratory  in  the  school.  This  school  can 
be  doing  little  more  than  elementary  work,  and  can  only  just 
be  included  among  second  grade  schools;  but  it  seems  to  be 
a  fairly  good  little  school  of  its  kind,  and,  as  it  is  passing  boys  on 
occasionally  to  Lancaster  Grammar  School,  is  not  without  use  in 
the  district.  The  master  informed  me  that  about  one-third  of  the 
boys  at  the  school  returned  to  the  land,  while  the  rest  became 
clerks,  teachers  in  private  schools,  and  so  on.  As  an  indication 
of  the  purely  agricultural  character  of  the  school,  I  may  say 
that  the  school  holidays  are  regulated  by  the  time  of  the  hay 
harvest. 

Sedbergh  Grammar  School. 

This  school  is  very  similar  to  Giggleswick,  having  developed 
into  an  important  boarding  pchool  with  195  boarders  and  six 
day  boys,  with  a  staff  of  16  permanent  masters,  of  whom  13  have 
taken  honours  at  Oxford  or  Cambridg*?,  and  with  a  tuition  fee 
of  2lL  a  year,  and  a  boarding  fee  of  56i.  a  year,  with  various 
extras  such  as  three  guineas  for  swimming.  The  school  contains 
122  lioys  over  16,  and  in  the  years  1889-93  inclusive,  sent 
36  boys  on  to  some  university,  while  there  are  only  two  boys  in 
the  school  from  elementary  schools.  It  is  not  very  well  supplied 
with  scholarships  and  exhibitions,  ginng  only  one  of  8^  a  year 
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find  two  of  4/.  a  year,  either  to  boys  entering  or  to  boys  already  in 
the  school,  and  having  only  two  leaving  exhibitions  offered  annually 
of  abont  S3L  a  year  to  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  Two  of 
the  entrance  exhibitions  are  for  Sedbergh  boys  between  the  ages 
of  11  and  14.  The  8/.  a  year  exhibition  covers  the  tuition  fee 
for  boys  whose  parents  have  been  three  years  in  Sedbergh,  in 
which  case  the  fee  is  only  8^.  It  is  evident  that  in  spite  of  this 
arrangement  in  the  Charity  Commissioners'  scheme,  Sedbergh  is 
doing  little  for  the  locality  as  a  grammar  school,  and  there  is 
a  strong  local  feeling  on  this  subject.  The  remarks  I  have 
already  made  with  reference  to  Giggleswick  in  this  respect,  ajiply, 
in  my  opinion,  with  equal  force  to  Sedbergh.  This  is,  of  course^ 
one  of  the  first  grade  schools  of  the  Kiding. 

Before  finally  leaving  the  description  of  the  schools  in  the  West  A^^worth 
Biding,  I  should  like  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  Ackworth  g^jhool! 
Friends'  School.  This  institution  cannot  be  regarded  as  in  any 
way  a  Yorkshire  school.  It  is  a  boarding  school  for  the  children 
of  Friends  from  all  parts  of  the  world ;  is  governed  by  n  com- 
mittee representing  the  whole  of  the  Society,  and  does  not  in  any 
way  connect  itself  with  Yorkshire  education  as  apart  from  the  rest 
of  the  country.  It  is  established  in  a  building  originally  intended 
for  a  foundling  hospital,  consisting  of  a  large  central  block  with 
two  wings  attached.  Within  the  wings  of  the  building  are  two 
playgrounds,  one  for  boys  and  the  other  for  girls,  divided  by  a 
paved  walk,  and  beyond  this  lie  large  gardens,  a  swimming  bath, 
and  fields  containing  a  cricket  and  football  ground.  The  class- 
rooms and  dormitories  are  sufficiently  large  for  their  purpose,  and 
are  well  lighted  and  well  fitted,  though  there  is  perhaps  a  wimt  of 
diagrams,  maps,  and  other  apparatus  of  education.  The  school 
has  a  good  laboratory  and  gymnasium  and  several  workshops  for 
carrying  on  woodwork,  basketwork,  and  other  handicrafts.  The 
teachers  of  the  school  are  Friends  who  have  been  trained  in  the 
Flounder's  Institute,  which  was  close  by,  but  has  now  been 
removed  to  Leeds.  The  boys  leave  at  about  16  years  of  age. 
No  Greek  or  German  is  taught ;  but  three  hours  are  given  to 
Latin,  four  hours  to  science  teaching,  seven  hours  to  mathematics, 
and  four  hours  to  English,  in  the  first  division  of  the  school, 
while  French  is  also  included  in  the  curriculum. 

The  teaching  of  science  is  remarkably  good,  the  school  being  free 
from  the  necessity  of  sending  in  for  the  science  and  art  examina- 
tions, and  having  worked  out  for  itself  an  experimental  course  of  * 
instruction,  which  I  give  in  the  Appendix.  The  drawing  is 
not  anything  unusual.  The  defect  of  all  the  instruction  is, 
perhaps,  that  it  is  not  sufficiently  connected  with  outside  tests. 
The  teachers  themselves  have  not  been  at  any  university,  and  the 
boys  in  most  instances  are  not  going  on  to  the  universities,  so  that 
the  school  is  hardly  in  close  enough  touch  with  external  standards 
of  work.  On  the  other  hand,  this  has  given  them  consider- 
able freedom  in  working  out  educational  experiments,  among 
which  one  of  the  most  interesting  is  their  system  of  hobbies. 
Every  year  there  is  an  exhibition  of  work  done  by  the  boyi 
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drawing,  painting,  basketwork,  woodwork,  lX)lleetion8  of  butierflies^ 
botanical  collection?,  Sic,  &c. ;  the  object  being  to  occupy 
the  leisure  of  the  boys,  as  far  as  possible,  bj  finding  out  a 
boy's  special  hobby,  and  giving  him  every  facility  for  developing 
it  While  games  are  played,  they  are  not  made  the  sole  means 
of  amusement,  as  at  public  schools.  This  plan  seems  to  work 
excellently  well.  The  school  library  is  fairly  good,  but  shows 
traces  of  the  old  tradition  of  the  Friends  in  the  exclusion  of 
novels,  though  fairy  story  books  are  admitted.  One  of  the  most 
curious  of  the  customs  of  the  school  is  the  relation  of  the  girls'  to 
the  boys'  department.  They  are  in  two  separate  halves  of  the 
building,  each  with  its  own  playground,  as  I  have  stated,  separated 
by  a  broad  path.  The  path  is  neutral  territory,  and  here  boys 
and  girls  may  wnlk  up  and  down  together  if  they  can  show  any 
relationship  one  to  the  other,  which  is  not  difficult  in  the  Society 
of  Friends.  Brothers  and  sisters  are  allowed  everv  freedom  to 
wander  about  the  grounds  together.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  approach  to  a  mixed  school  exercises  an  important  influence 
on  the  character  of  the  institution,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  thone 
in  charge  of  it,  works  distinctly  for  good.  It  is  a  little  difficult 
to  give  expression  to  the  charm  of  Ackworth  School.  It  is  more 
like  a  large  family,  where  the  masters  are  the  elder  brothers  of 
the  boys-,  than  like  an  ordinary  school,  and  the  discipline  has  reached 
that  point  when  it  no  longer  appears  as  discipline,  and  the  scholars 
live  above  the  law.  There  is  an  amount  of  freedom  allowed 
among  the  pupils,  and  an  absence  of  rules  and  restrictions  which  is 
very  unusual  in  boarding  schools,  and  is  a  proof  of  the  excellent 
relations  that  exist.  It  is  impossible  to  go  round  the  school  in 
company  with  one  of  the  masters  without  feeling  the  gentle  and 
humane  spirit  which  everywhere  prevails.  Possibly  this  result  can 
onlv  be  obtained  where  all  belong  to  one  religious  organization, 
which  is  itself  a  small  family,  and  one,  moreover,  which  has  been 
remarkable  among  other  religious  sects  for  self-discipline  and 
gentleness  of  character.  Possibly  the  more  turbulent  English 
school  boy  could  not  be  ruled  by  so  gentle  a  hand  as  those  who 
are  the  offspring  of  Friends;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  somewhat  a  defect 
of  the  school  th<^t  its  special  charm  is  accompanied  by  a  certain 
monastic  seclusion  and  want  of  contact  with  the  rougher  world 
without,  which  may  somewhat  unfit  the  Ackworth  boys  for  the 
struggles  of  future  life.  The  result,  however,  is  so  perfect  in  its 
way,  and  the  whole  educational  influence  is  so  distinctly  ethical, 
and  so  purely  Christian,  that  one  w(»uld  regret  anything  that 
might  be  done  to  break  in  upon  the  peace  of  the  Ackworth  schooL 
I  have  now  completed  my  survey  of  the  schools  in  the  West 
Biding  of  Yorkshire  which,  while  it  has  not  covered  all  the 
grammar  schools  in  the  county,  and  has  only  dealt  with  certain 
selected  private  schools,  may,  I  think,  be  taken  as  giving  a  fairly 
typical  picture  of  the  existing  state  of  things.  It  will  be  iiote^ 
that  1  have  not  attempted  to  calculate  the  number  of  boys  who 
are  receiving  secondary  education,  including  those  in  private 
schools,  nor  do  I  regard  any  calculation  of  this  kind  as  of  much 
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Tiilup,  as  it  IB  impossible  to  saj  how  many  are  reoeiviiig  th^ 
education  outside  the  count}*.  Any  attempt  to  compare  such 
figures  with  the  numbers  of  those  who  are  supposed  to  be  in  need 
of  secondary  education  contains  a  double  error,  as  in  the  first  place 
it  is  not  possible  to  find  out  how  many  are  receiying  secondfiry 
education,  and  in  the  second  place  I  know  of  no  method  for  deter- 
mining how  many  ought  to  be  receiving  or  are  requiring  secondary 
,education.  As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  the  number  receiving 
secondary  education  is  a  question  of  supply  of  schools  rather  than 
of  demand,  and  that,  specially  in  the  case  of  second  grade  modern 
schools,  as  is  shown  by  the  results  of  the  higher  grade  movement. 
It  is  impossible  to  put  any  limits  beyond  that  of  population,  to  the 
number  of  children  who  may  be  requiring  more  than  the  elementary 
schools  now  give  in  the  course  of  the  next  10  or  20  years,  «o  that 
I  must  decline  to  enter  upon  any  attempt  to  estimate  the  number 
of  secondary  school  places  required  in  the  West  Riding,  since  the 
calculation  involves  a  totally  erroneous  estimate  as  to  the  number 
at  present  receiving  education,  and  a  totally  erroneous  estimate  of 
the  number  requiring  it. 

SCMMARY. 

In  sununing  up  the  results  of  my  inquiry,  I  shall  strive  to  do  so  Summary, 
under  the  headings  which  were  supplied  by  your  Commission  for 
my  guidance,  as  I  shall  thus  best  bring  together  the  different 
conclusions  to  which  L  have  come. 


No.  1. — How  far  there  exists  in  your  District  an  overlapping  of  the 
Agencies  by  which  Secondary  Education  is  supplied  as  between 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools,  and  Secondary  Schools 
and  Local  Universities,  University  Colleges,  or  Technical 
Institutions,  and  how  far  Secondary  Schools  intended  to  be  oj 
different  types  or  grades,  are,  in  fact,  encroaching  upon  one 
another*s  province  or  otherwise  competing  with  one  another,  and 
what  have  been  the  results  of  such  overlapping  or  competition. 

It  is  only  in  the  County  Boroughs  that  such  overlapping  may 
be  said  to  exist,  and  I  have  already  shown  in  my  report  that  I  do 
not  consider  that  at  present  there  is  any  overlapping  of  a  serious 
kind,  which  is  likely  to  injure  the  education  of  the  district.  I 
presume  that  while  a  certain  amount  of  competition  between 
schools  is  stimulating,  and  while  to  a  certain  extent  schools  are 
inevitably  doing  at  certain  points  the  same  work,  what  is  meant  by 
cases  of  overlapping,  which  is  of  an  objectionable  character,  are 
cases  where  schools  are  half  empty,  not  owing  to  any  fault  of  their 
own,  but  because  the  district  contains  too  many  schools  of  the  same 
*yp€>  or  cases  where  a  school  of  an  inferior  type  ami  giving  a 
lower  grade  of  education,  is  emptying  schools  giving  a  higher 
grade  of  education,  by  means  of  lower  fees,  Inrge  numbers  of 
scholarships,  or  some  such  extraneous  influence.  The  town  in 
which   there   seemed   to    be    the   best    grounds   for   suspecting 
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something  of  this  kind  was  Leeds  ;  but  I  think  I  have  shown 
by  my  reports  on  the  grammar  scliool,  and  on  the  Church  middle- 
class  school,  that  there  is  no  direct  evidence  of  boye  having  left 
these  schools  for  the  higher  grade  schoul,  that  the  higher  grade 
school  is  in  reality  supplying  an  advanced   education  to  large 
numbers   of  children  belonging  to   a   class  which  has  not  had 
similar  opportunities  beforehand  that  the  internal  history  and  con- 
dition of  the  grammar  school  and  the  Church  middle-class  school, 
are  sufficient  to  account  for  the  falling  off  in  numbers  in  them. 
At  the  same  time  I  do  not  deny  that  the  rise  of  the  higher  grade 
schools  raises  a  very  important  question  a^  to  their  relation  to 
existing   means   for   secondary   education,   and   while    I   should 
deprecate  any  attempt  to  limit  their  development  in  the  future 
by  restricting  their  work,  I   have  pointed  to  Bradford  as  con- 
taining the  solution  of  any  difficulty  that  may  arise.     There,  by 
the  giving  of  scholarships  from  the  higher  grade  to  the  first  grade 
secondary  school?,  so  as  to  enable  boys  with  a  special  aptitude 
for  scholarship  to  pass  to  a  first  grade  school,  and  thence  to  the 
Universities,  all  ground  for  complaint  is  removed.     There  is,  I 
'  think,  evidence  in  Leeds,  and  perhaps  also  in  Sheffield,  that  the 
local  universities  are  to  some  extent  competing  with  the  first  grade 
secondary  schools,  and  the  low  standard  of  work  in  the  first  year 
of  these  university   colleges  shows  that  entrance  examinations 
should  be  imposed.     With  reference  to  the  technical  institutions, 
again,  there  can  be,  I  think,  little  doubt  that  the  day  schools  they 
have  started,  while  to  some  extent  supplying  a  want,  just   as 
the  higher  grnde  schools  have  done,  have  competed  with  other 
secondary  schools   and  at  the  same  time  have  not  really  been 
properly  equipped  for  the  work  they  have  undertaken ;  and  yet, 
there  seems  to  be  sufficient  room  for  them  also,  if  we  may  judge 
by  the  instance  of  Bradford,  if  they  arc  made  efficient  both  in 
the   matter  of    buildings  and   curriculum.     On    the   whole    my 
opinion  is,  that  there  is  no  serious  overlapping  taking  place  at 
present,  and  that  what  does  exist  can  be  remedied  by  introducing 
scholarships  from  the  higher  grade  to  the  secondary  schools,  and 
by  instituting  an  entrance  examination  to  the  university  colleges, 
and   I   would   point  to  Bradford  as  an  almost  perfect  example  of 
an  organised  city  scheme  of  secondary  education. 

The  extent  to  which  Secondary  Education  is  in  your  District  now 
supplied  by  Proprietary  and  Private  {including  Preparatory) 
Schools,  and  the  effect  upon  the  Growth  and  Development  of 
such  Schools  on  the  existence  or  state  oj  efficiency  of  Eiidowed 
Schools  in  the  same  neighbourhood. 

No.  2. — ^There  are  a  large  number  of  small  preparatory  schools 
in  the  West  Riding  which  cannot  claim  to  be  in  any  sense 
secondary  schools.  I  have,  however,  in  every  instance  asked  the 
head  masters  of  the  grammar  schools  whether  they  found  these 
preparatory  schools  satisfactory,  and  with  the  exception  of  one  or 
two  cases  where  the  head   master  has  referred  to  some  special 
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preparatory  Bchoo],  tney  have  been  uniyersally  condemned.  Of 
private  secondary  schools  for  boys,  the  number  in  the  West  Ridings 
as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  is  not  large.  Within  the 
county  boroughs  T  have  mentioned  the  existence  of  12,  and  outside 
the  county  boroughs  the  returns  of  the  West  Riding  County 
Council  give  the  names  of  eight  schools.  This  is  not  at  aU  a 
complete  list^  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  Harrogate,  only  two 
private  schools  for  boys  are  mentioned,  while  I  myself  have 
visited  six;  and  in  Doncaster  only  one  is  mentioned,  while  I 
have  obtained  the  names  of  three,  but  the  returns  mny  be  taken 
as  an  indication  that  the  number  of  private  secondary  schools  for 
boys  in  the  West  Riding  is  not  large,  and  confirms  tiie  truth  of 
the  statement  which  has  been  everywhere  made  to  me  that, 
under  the  influence  of  the  revival  of  the  grammar  schools,  the 
private  >chool8  have  tended  to  disappear  and  becomo  of  less 
importance,  with  the  exception  of  boarding  schools  such  as  those 
in  Harrogate.  If  the  numbers  of  boys  at  the  schools  mentioned 
by  the  Countj  Council  is  examined,  their  unimportance  will  be 
further  exemplified,  as  they  seldom  have  more  than  40  pupil,s  while 
20  is  the  common  number ;  and  some  only  have  seven. 

If  we  turn  to  the  results  of  the  inquiry  by  your  Commission, 
the  number  of  private  secondary  schools  for  boy.s  in  the  West 
Biding  does  not  seem  to  be  large  at  the  present  time.  The  names 
of  33  schools  were  obtained  by  the  Commission,  and  of  these  33 
schools  only  13  made  returns.  Of  these  13  a  certain  number  are 
probably  merely  preparatory.  One  of  these  13  is  evidently  a  pre- 
paratory school.  Returns  were  also  received  from  eight  schools 
which  contained  both  boys  and  girls,  and  which,  as  far  as  the  boys 
are  concerned,  are  apparently  merely  preparatory  schools.  The 
number  has,  therefore,  enormously  diminished  since  1868,  when 
Dr.  Fitch  states  the  number  of  private  schools  for  boys  in  the 
West  Riding  at  147,  from  which  he  received  74  returns.  If  the 
numbers  of  boys  returned  by  these  schools  are  examined,  it  will 
further  be  evident  that  in  many  cases  they  have  been  diminishing  n 
attendance  during  the  last  10  years,  (hua  confirming  the  conclu- 
sions to  which  I  came  from  persona!  visits  and  inquiry,  which  ii 
that,  with  the  exception  of  places  like  Harrogate,  where  private 
boarding  schools  flourish,  the  private  schools  for  boys  in  the 
West  Riding  are  diminishing  in  number,  and  are  already  of  small 
importance  in  the  educational  scheme  of  the  county, 

fVhixt  is  the  cictual  working  and  influence  of  the  system  of  Science 
and  Art  grants^  particularly  in  connexion  with  grants  under 
the  Technical  Instruction  and  Local  Taxation  Acts  9  {You 
are  not  required  to  procure  statistics^  a>s  these  have  already 
been  obtained^  but  may  coiifine  yourself  to  an  examination  of 
the  practical  effects  of  the  system.) 

No.  3. — ^The  payments  of  the  Science  and  Art  Dei)artment  are 
made  to  schools  in  one  of  two  forms,  either  a  school  sends  in  its 
pupils  fur  certain  subjects  and  earns  the  grant  on  the  results  of 
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the  examination,  or  it  becomes  an  "  organised  science  school,'^  wheki 
it  is  required  to  take  subjects  in  a  certain  order,  and  to  follow 
other  regulations,  while  at  the  same  time  enabling  the  school  to 
obtain  a  capitation  grant  as  well  as  a  grant  on  results.  The 
regulations  for  the  organised  science  schools  have  been  modified 
from  time  to  time,  but  I  shall  deal  with  them  as  they  exist  up  to 
the  present  date,  reserving  to  the  end  a  few  remarkj*  on  the 
alterations  which  have  been  foreshadowed  in  Captain  Abnej's 
evidence  before  the  Commission. 

While  every  credit  must  be  given  to  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  for  the  great  work  it  has  done  in  developing  the 
teaching  of  science  and  of  art  in  the  country,  yet  I  think  it  h 
now  sufficiently  obvious  that  their  method  of  assisting  schools 
should  no  longer  be  continued  on  the  old  lines.  In  the  first  place 
it  is  evident  that  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  education  of  a 
child  as  a  whole>  and  while  more  prominence  may  be  given  to  this 
or  that  department  of  knowledge,  according  to  the  local  condi- 
tions, yet  it  must  be  injurious  to  the  child  if  practically  all  depart- 
ments of  knowledge  are  ignored  except  one  or  two.  While 
schools  drew  up  their  general  curriculum  without  reference  to  the 
Department  and  merely  took  advantage  of  such  subjects  as  its 
curriculum  contains,  and  on  which  a  grant  could  be  earned,  the 
general  balance  of  education  in  the  school  was  not  seriously 
affected,  except  in  exceptional  circumstances.  But  it  began  to  be 
seen  that  it  was  possible  to  run  a  school  and  make  it  pay  entirely 
by  means  of  grants  obtained  from  the  Department,  if  practically 
the  whole  time  was  devoted  to  science  and  mathematics  ;  and 
though,  doubtless,  the  scheme  for  an  organised  science  school  was 
an  attempt  to  bring  such  institutions  under  some  kind  of  system,, 
yet  the  outcome  of  that  scheme  has  been  to  put  a  premium  on  a 
completely  one-sided  education.  I  have  given  many  examples  of 
this,  the  evil  varying  in  intensity  inversely  as  the  educational  scruples 
of  those  controlling  the  school  in  question.  On  the  whole  the 
worst  is  the  Sheffield  Technical  School,  where  we  find  that  boys 
coming  fresh  from  the  elementary  schools  with  the  loose  grip  on 
English  which  is  inevitable  in  the  case  of  boys  of  12,  devote  45 
minutes  a  week  to  English  subjects. 

It  surely  requires  no  demonstration  that  if  a  Government 
Department  is  prepared  to  make  grants  to  schools,  and  if  they 
wish  the  education,  as  a  whole,  of  the  children  to  be  attended 
to  without  unduly  emphasising  special  subjects,  they  must  pay 
for  that  education  as  a  whole,  and  not  only  for  a  portion  of  it. 
But  this  is  not  by  any  means  the  only  criticism  which  remains  to 
be  made  of  the  system  as  it  has  existed  up  to  the  present  time. 
It  is  a  long  time  since  educationalists  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
payment  by  results,  especially  when  those  results  were  judged  by 
means  of  written  examination  papers,  was  a  pernicious  system, 
and  it  has  now  been  abandoned  in  our  elementary  schools ;  yet 
this  is  the  system  which  has  been  in  force  up  to  the  present  under 
the  Science  and  Art  Department,  though  it  Is  now  to  be  modified 
in  their  new  regulations. 
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Thouffh  it  is  tmiTenally  admitted  that'  this  method  of  paying 
schools  IS  bad,  no  one  who  is  not  famiUar  with  the  inside  of  such 
schools  can  tell  how  bad  it  is^  and  it  seems  impossible  to  convince 
those  who  do  not  know  the  facts  of  the  way  in  which  boys  are 
prepared  to  pass  these  examinations.  It  is^  for  instance,  quite  a 
common  method  to  devote  a  couple  of  months  before  an  examina- 
tion to  learning  off  by  heart  questions  set  in  former  papers,  with 
answers  to  these  questions  written  out  by  the  master.  As  the 
day  for  the  examination  appmaches,  the  master,  who  has  spent 
years  in  the  careful  study  of  old  examination  papers,  prepares 
Hsts  of  questions  which  he  thinks  are  likely  to  be  asked,  and  the 
boys  learn  these  off  by  heart  along  with  the  answers  to  them.  By 
this  method  a  skilful  crammer  can  predict  at  least  two,  if  not  three, 
questions  in  the  coming  paper,  and  thus  go  a  considerable  way  to 
insuring  a  pass  for  his  pupils.  This  system  is  actually  carried 
on  in  many  schools  and  has  proved  to  be  successful,  so  that  it 
seems  unnecessary  to  condemn  at  this  time  of  day  the  methods 
by  which  those  payments  are  earned. 

There  is,  however,  a  further  matter  to  be  considered,  and  that  is 
how  far  the  science  subjects,  as  drawn  up  by  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  are  suitable  for  school  work  at  all.  In  the  first  place 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  they  were  originally  devised  for  evening 
students,  and  the  subjects  were  so  grouped  as  to  enable  a  teacher 
to  earn  grants  for  30  lessons  within  a  compact  syllabus,  and  by 
means  of  a  special  examination.  This  no  doubt  enabled  science 
-classes  to  be  started  all  over  the  country  in  mechanics'  institutes 
and  evening  schools,  while  an  evening  student  by  careful  selection 
of  such  subjects  could  obtain  the  special  knowledge  for  which 
he  was  in  search.  They  were  consequently  drawn  up  for  the 
teaching  of  adults,  and  without  any  thought  of  the  slowly 
developing  mind  of  a  child,  of  the  necessity  of  introducing  the 
first  conceptions  of  science  in  a  gradual  manner,  or  of  the 
importance  of  regarding  any  subject  introduced  into  a  school  rather 
as  a  means  of  mental  truning  and  development  than  as  a  means 
of  acquiring  knowledge.  The  fact  now  is  that  these  syllabuses 
are  absolutely  unfit  to  be  used  in  schools,  even  if  merely  because 
they  break  up  science  into  a  series  of  apparently  independent  blocks 
of  knowledge,  and  give  a  child  a  completely  false  conception  of  the 
relations  of  things.  Some  attempt  has  been  made  by  the  Depart* 
ment  to  meet  this  difficulty  by  alternative  courses  in  physics  and 
chemistry ;  and  though  these  mark  a  great  advance,  and  are 
much  more  suitable  for  school  purposes  than  the  ordinary  courses, 
they  are  not  popular  in  schools,  because  they  leave  too  large  a 
gap  between  the  elementary  and  the  advanced  stages  of  -.these 
subjects,  and  consequently  do  not  enable  the  master  to  push  on 
his  children  so  quicKly  to  the  earning  of  an  advanced  grant. 

But  we  have  not  even  now  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  objections  to 
the  present  system  of  payment  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 
It  is  universally  recognised  by  educationalists  that  if  science  is 
to  take  its  place  as  part  of  our  scheme  of  education,  it  can  only 
do  so  if  it  can  justify  its  position  by  the  training  that  it  gives 
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to  the  mind,  and  that  it  can  only  hope  to  give  a  mental  training 
if  it  18  baaed  either  on  mathematics  or  on  exact  and  logical 
experiments  in  the  laboratory.  To  base  it  on  mathematics  is  not 
practicable  for  young  children,  and  can  only  be  done  in  the  case 
of  certain  departments  of  science.  We  must,  therefore,  turn  to 
the  laboratory,  and  by  a  carefully  thought-out  series  of  experiments 
and  measurements  jnstify  the  teaching  of  Bcience  by  tits  results 
in  training  the  child  to  accuracy  of  iierception  and  logical  thouglit. 
It  is  also  necessary  that,  in  deciding  where  the  child's  in- 
struction shall  begin,  we  should  select  those  portions  of  natural 
knowledge  which  grow  naturally  from  the  object  lessons  of  the 
infant  school,  and  from  the  object  lessons  of  every  day  life,  and 
should  begin  by  dealing  with  the  obvious  external  properties  of 
matter,  rather  than  those  more  difficult  properties  which  are 
involved  in  such  a  subject  as  chemistry,  and  where  the  external 
observation,  and  the  facts  which  it  conveys,  are  far  reaioved  froui 
each  other.  But  how  is  such  a  course  of  experimental  instruction 
to  be  tested  by  means  of  a  written  examination  ?  I'he  problem  is 
insoluble  on  present  lines,  and  the  Department,  while  feeling  the 
necessity  of  practical  work  for  the  student,  has  been  compelled 
to  abandon  all  hope  of  enforcing  the  teaching  of  experimental 
science,  and  has  had  to  fall  back  upon  the  only  subject  which 
lends  itself  to  testing  by  an  examination,  namely,  qualitative 
chemical  analysis.  The  result  has  been  the  development  of  an 
^ibsurd  system  of  teaching  experimental  science.  As  it  is 
.impossible  to  expect  young  children  to  master  aU  the  complexities 
.of  qualitative  analysis,  a  few  metals  and  acids  have  been  selected 
to  which  the  examination  is  confined,  and  powders  are  sent  down 
•  to  the  examination  centre  containing  these  substances,  and  the 
child  who  can  find  out  what  is  in  the  powder  passes,  while  the 
» child  who  cannot  find  out,  fails.  To  this  has  experimental  science 
fallen  in  English  schools  I  This  analytical  knowledge,  while 
necessary  for  the  student  obtaining  a  complete  course  of  chemistry, 
is  quite  unsuited  for  a  beginner,  involves  a  theoretical  knowledge 
which  the  beginner  cannot  grasp,  and  is  quite  divorced  from  the 
sizziple  lessons  which  are  necessarily  being  given  in  the  lecture  room, 
Willie  at  the  same  time  it  involves  no  measurement  or  accuracy  of 
manipulation.  Moreover,  it  teaches  a  child  nothing  about  the 
physical  properties  of  matter,  and  is  merely  a  trick,  quickly 
learned  and  quickly  forgotten,  which  is  costing  the  country  an 
enormous  sum  in  the  endowment  and  equipment  of  laboratories, 
%nd  the  payment  of  salaries  to  teachers.  As  far  as  I  am  aware, 
no  one  of  any  authority  'Jefends  the  system  of  laboratory  instruc- 
tion, and  it  has  been  condemned  so  repeatedly  by  schoolmasteis 
find  men  of  science  that  I  feel  ushnmed  to  repeat  the  stale  old 
arguments  once  more;  but  it  is  necessary  to  insist  that  it  is 
impossible  to  test  the  teaching  of  experimental  science  by  means 
of  examinations  by  a  central  body,  and  that  this  absurd  system 
is  not  the  fault  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  so  much  as  it  is 
the  inevitable  and  logical  outcome  of  the  attempt  to  support  science 
leaching  in  schools,  by  means  of  grants  paid  on  tne  results  of 
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examinationa.  We  may  saj,  then,  that  in  the  first  place  the 
tendency  oF  the  present  system  is,  first,  to  give  a  one*sided 
character  to  the  education  of  the  children,  and  that  this  is  specially 
marked  in  organised  science  schools ;  second,  that  it  results  in  a 
system  of  cranmiing  of  the  very  worst  kind ;  third,  that  the 
syllabuses  for  instruction  are  nnsuit'Cd  for  the  education  of 
children  ;  fourth,  that  even  if  this  difficulty  was  overcome,  there 
remains  the  insuperable  difficulty  of  obtaining  or  insuring  sound 
instruction  in  the  laboratory  on  payments  made  by  a  central 
body  on  the  resnlts  of  examinations. 

With  reference  to  the  relation  of  the  County  Council  grants 
to  those  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  the  only  point 
where  they  come  in  contact  is  in  the  subject  grants  which  are 
made  to  day  schools  and  evening  classes,  llie  County  Council 
makes  its  grants  as  capitati<m  grants,  and  where  the  subject  is 
one  which  comes  within  the  elementary  stages  of  science  subjects 
in  classes  eligible  for  aid  by  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art,  a 
deduction,  equivalent  in  a  day  school  to  a  quarter  of  the  total  number 
of  students  in  attendance,  and  in  an  evening  class  to  one-sixth  of 
the  same,  is  made  from  the  total  number  of  students  claimed  on. 
They  have  also,  as  I  have  stated  in  my  description  of  their 
work,  attempted  to  modify  the  outcome  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Department's  system  by  encouraging  practical  courses  in  science, 
and  the  teaching  of  design  in  art.  In  the  case  of  the  county 
boroughs  there  is  no  point  where  their  system  of  grants  comes 
into  touch  with  that  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  as  they 
make  their  grants  either  in  the  form  of  lump  sums  to  dificrent 
institutions,  or  of  scholarships. 

I  have  dealt  with  the  methods  of  the*  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment, as  they  exist  up  to  this  date,  but  their  new  proposals  for 
dealing  with  organised  science  schools  b^  paying  the  grant  for 
the  first  year  on  the  results  of  inspection,  by  increasing  the 
capitation  grants,  and  by  arranging  for  an  inspection  of  the 
literary  side  of  the  school,  will  result,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  in  a 
scheme  for  endowing  second  grade  Secondary  Education  generally 
by  Imperial  grants,  and  will  probably  result  in  the  removal  of  the 
objections  which  now  prevent  good  secondary  schools  from 
becoming  organised  science  schools. 

It  will  be  necessary,  however,  to  see  the  system  working  in 
detail  before  it  can  be  properly  judged. 

No.  4. — What  are  the  places  in  which  the  supply  of  Secondary 
Education  in  your  district  appears  to  be  most  deficient,  and  in 
what  type  or  grade  of  Secondary  Education  is  such  deficiency 
most  marked  f  You  will  have  special  regard  to  the  difficulties 
arising  from  sparse  population  and  want  of  means  of  com- 
munication ;  and  you  will  endeavour  to  obtain  and  embody  in 
your  report  a  statement  of  local  opinion  as  to  the  best  method 
of  remedying  such  d^ciencies  as  are  admitted  to  exist, 

1  have  already  pointed  out  thai  Huddersfield  requires  a  first 
grade  school,  which,  with  the  higher  grade  school,  if  the  technical 
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school  16  pat  on  a  proper  footing,  should  supply  all  that  is 
necessary.  A  second  grade  school  might  also  be  started  in 
SheiBeld  in-  the  neighbourhood  of  the  present  higher  grade 
school,  to  take  over  the  work  of  the  junior  department  of  the 
day  technical  school.  In  the  county  itself  there  is  need  of  a 
good  second  grade  school  at  Goole,  at  Selby>  and  possibly  at 
Harrogate,  for  the  south-western  p&tt  of  the  county.  The  mining 
and  manufacturing  portions  of  the  county  are,  I  thinks  sufficiently 
supplied  with  schools^  though  some  of  them  require  developing  by 
means  of  additional  funds ;  and  so  on,  as  I  have  pointed  out  in 
certain  cases.  The  mining  villages  are  not  doing  what  they  ought 
in  the  way  of  higher  education,  but  they  are  wiUiin  reach  of  good 
secondary  schools,  and  probably  require  development  by  higher 
departments  in  the  elementary  schools.  But,  though  the  greater 
part  of  the  county  is  so  well  supplied  with  endowed  secondary 
schools,  and  little  in  the  way  of  additional  schools  is  necessary^ 
there  is  a  complete  absence  of  secondary  education  in  the  north 
and  north-west  of  the  Biding,  with  the  exception  of  the  little 
that  Sedbergh  and  Giggleswick  and  High  Bentham  are  doing  in 
this  direction  for  their  localities.  I  have  already  described.at  some 
length  the  destitution  of  this  district,  and  how  it  is  impossible  to 
expect,  even  if  secondary  schools  were  planted  in  the  district,  that 
boys  .can  attend  those  schools  in  a  mountainous  country  without 
railways.  I  have,  therefore,  to  propose  that  an  attempt  be  made 
to  apply  to  this  district  the  methods  which  have  proved  so  success- 
ful in  dealing  with  similar  districts  in  Scotland.  It  is  a  matter 
of  notoriety  that  for  many  years  the  Scottish  system  has  been  re* 
markably  successful  in  enabling  boys  of  the  poorest  classes  to 
obtain,  where  worthy  of  it,  a  secondary  and  ultimately  a  university 
education.  This  has  been  largely  due  to  .the  democratic  lines  upon 
which  the  Universities  of  Scotland  have  been  organised,  and  this  has 
already  been  recognised  in  England,  as  all  our  recent  U  niveraitiea  and 
university  colleges  have  been  organised  in  imitation  of  the  Scotch 
universities  rather  than  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  TJiis  part  of 
the  work  has  therefore  been  done;  and  the  development  and 
democratisation  of  secondary  education  will  supply,  and  is  supplying, 
a  great  part  of  what  is  now  wanting ;  but  there  is  one  part  of  the 
Scotch  scheme  of  education,  in  so  far  as  it  applies  to  certain 
counties,  of  which  the  people  of  England  are  curiously  ignorant, 
and  which  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  deal  with  rural  districts. 
There  is  a  trust  known  as  the  Dick  Bequest,  which  is  expended 
upon  the  rural  public  schools  of  Aberdeen,  Banff,  and  Moray, 
with  special  reference  to  the  higlier  instruction  in  them.  The 
annual  value  of  this  trust  fluctuates  from  year  to  year,  but 
may  be  placed  at,  approximately,  4,000/.,  and  it  is  distributed 
among  some  130  schools,  making  the  average  grant  for  each 
school  about  32/.,  so  that  the  scheme  cannot  be  said  to  involve 
the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money,  and  it  remains  to  explain 
the  conditions  under  which  the  money  is  expended,  and  the 
results  which  are  obtained.  The  general  principle  upon  which 
this  money  is  administered  is  that  of  making  grants  to  elementary 
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-echoolB  on  the  results  of  inspection  by  the  trust's  own.  In^jSQ^or, 
but  tl^ere  are  special  conditions  under  which  this  ,gr£i|nt  is  ipa^ 
wjiicb.  are  of  the  utmost  importance.  In  the  first  ptacQ,  the  g^imt 
is  Qiide  for  the  purposes  of.  higher  instruction  alonei,  and  it  is  the 
busiue^  of  the  inspector^  while  looking  to  the.gener^  e|ficiep^' 
of  the  school,  to  examine  those  pupils  who  afe  pr^s^Ated  by  <^e 
masito?  as  receiving  higher  instruction.  This  bigh^,,^n0tructiqn 
includes  such  subjects  as  Latin,  Greek,  ma](n^matiQ^«  modepi 
language^^  elementary  mechanics^  physics,  chemistry,  or  natural 
science,  and  the  grant  is  made  in  the  form  of  a,  fixed  payment 
•of  15Z.  a  year,  together  with  a  capitation,  gn^nt  for;  eyery 
•child  who  is  receiving  instruction  in  these  higher  e^ubjepts, 
the  whole  capitation  grant  not  to  exceed  the  si^rn  of. 35/.  in 
addition,,  to  the  fixed  914m  of  15/.  It  is  also. required  that  tl)e 
master  obtaining  these  grants  shall  either  be  a  univeri^ity  graduate 
or  shall  bave  passed  an  examination  conducted  by  t;he  examiners 
of  the  trustees  of  the  Bequest;  that  the  teaching, staflf  shall  be 
-sufiicient  to  meet  ihe  requirements  of  the  code  up  to  and  including 
.the  fifth  standard  without  the  head  master,  or  such  other  master 
as  may  be  specially  appointed  for  ^he  purpose  of  giving  higner 
induction  in  schools  having  an  average  attendance  of  150  or 
moi:e,  while  for  schools  having  less  than  an  average  attendance  of 
160  the  staff  must  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  i^equirementp  of  tqe 
code  after  a  deduction  of  30  from  the  number  of  the  average 
attendance.  Furthermore,  that  grants  shall  not  be  applied  in  the 
relief  o£  any  expenditure  which  the  school  board  might  reasonably 
e3q)ect  to  incur  out  of  the  school  fund.  There  is  also  ap  arraiige- 
Jn^nt  for  makmg  special  grants  to  assist  sch9ols  for  w}iieb  tt^e 
r^uUtions  are  similar.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore;,  that  this  grant 
takes  the  form  of  a  distinct  addition  to  the  master^s  incQme  over 
,«nd):$^bove  what  be  receiyes  from  the  school  board,  and  that  tKe 
clause  which  requires  that  the  grant  shall  not  be  applied  in  relief 
of  any  expenditure  which  the  school  board  might  reasonably 
expept  to  incur,  enables  the  trustees  of  the  bequest  to  Hutisfy 
themselves  that  the  master  is  already  paid  a  sufficient  saloiy,  aqd 
that  their  grant  is  added  to  that  salary,  and  is  not  made  an  excuse 
for  under-paying  the  master.  Furthermore,  the  ]>ayment<is  for 
teaching  which  is  of  a  secondary  character,  and  is  given  on  the 
results  of  inspection  and  also  in  the  form  of  a  capitation  grant.  I 
bave  not  the  latest  results  of  the  scheme,  but  it  may  be  sufficient 
to  show  what  was  done  in  the  year  1889.  121  schools,  with  a 
total  of  20,988  scholars  enrolled  during  the  year,  had  1,071 
studying  mathematics,  1,684  studying  Latin,  236  studying  Greek, 
and  948  studying  French  or  German.  At  this  date  the  schemes 
for  teaching  science  had  not  been  introduced.  These  results  were 
obtained  by  an  expenditure  of  30/.  85.  2d.  on  an  average  to  each 
schoolmaster.  If  the  examination  papers  of  the  trust  are  looj^ed 
at,  it  will  be  found  that  the  amount  taught  of  these  subjects  is  not 
at  all  to  be  despised,  and  as  a  fact  the  education  is  carried 
sufficiently  far  to  enable  boys  to  take  bursaries  at  the  Scotch 
;Univer^ities.    Accordingly,  we  have  here  a  scheme  which  for  a  v€^y 
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moderate  expenditure  enables  us  to  introduce  higher  education 
into  the  remotest  country  districts,  to  give  every  child  in  those 
districts  a  chance  of  a  university  education,  and  by  raising  the 
general  standard  of  education  to  enormously  benefit  the  country 
villages  themselves ;  for  every  boy  who  leaves  the  village  for 
the  university  there  are  hundreds  who  remain,  and  by  their 
higher  education  raise  the  standard  of  intelligence  and  cultivation 
among  the  people  themselves,  so  that,  as  it  has  been  said  by 
one  who  knows  Scotland  well,  the  children  that  remain  in 
the  village  after  passing  through  this  higher  education,  are 
perhaps  of  more  value  to  the  country  than  those  who  by  means 
of  the  system  go  to  the  universities.  Surely  a  scheme  of  this 
character  is  well  worth  a  trial  in  England.  It  cannot  be  regarded 
as  requiring  a  large  expenditure  of  public  money  for  the  results 
obtained,  and  it  is  the  only  way  to  supply  a  very  large  area  of 
England  with  anything  more  than  an  ordinary  elementary 
education.  The  West  Riding  is  an  exceptional  county  in  this 
respect.  I  doubt  if  there  is  another  county  in  England  which 
has  both  so  many  ^ammar  schools  and  so  complete  a  network  of 
railv^ays,  and  yet  m  spite  of  that  fact  we  find  that  even  in  the 
West  Riding  itself  there  is  a  large  district  which  cannot  be  dealt 
with  by  means  of  scholarships  and  railway  fares,  and  whose  needs 
can  only  be  met  by  the  development  of  the  elementary  village 

school. 

Where  voluntary  schools  had  to  be  dealt  with  it  would  pro- 
bably be  necessary  to  have  very  much  more  stringent  conditions 
as  to  the  payment  of  the  grant,  and  to  require,  as  is  done 
under  the  Dick  Bequest  scheme,  that  certain  minimum  salaries 
must  be  paid,  and  that  a  dwelling-house  of  a  certain  value  must 
be  supplied  for  the  master  before  a  grant  can  be  obtained  from 
the  trust.  There  is,  of  course,  the  difficulty  that  the  elementary 
schools  in  the  country  districts  are  largely  voluntary  schools,  but 
I  do  not  see  why  that  should  stand  in  the  way  of  a  grant  of  this 
kind  under  proper  restrictions,  and  with  every  precaution  to 
prevent  the  money  being  merely  used  to  relieve  local  subscriptions* 

JSo,  5. — fVhat  are  the  catues  which  have,  tn  some  places  in  your 
district,  led  to  the  decay  and  inefficiency  of  Endowed  Schools, 
and  what  steps  can  be  taken  to  deal  wUh  these  causes,  and 
restore  those  schools  to  efficiency  9 

In  the  return  for  1892  of  the  Charity  Commission  of  endowed 
schools  in  England,  there  are  given  77  endowed  schools  in  the  West 
Riding.  Of  &is  number,  49  are  stated  to  be  grammar  schools  as 
defined  by  the  Charity  Commission,  while  at  the  present  time,  taking 
the  list  prepared  by  the  West  Riding  County  Council  as  our 
standard,  there  are  of  endowed  schools  in  the  West  Riding,  to 
which  it  is  making  grants  and  regards  therefore  as  secondary 
schools,  24.  To  these  must  be  added  the  grammar  schools 
of  Giggleswick  and  Sedbergh,  and  of  Rishworth,  the  girls' 
grammar  school  at  Skipton,  and  the  granunar  schools  in  Bradford, 
Halifax,   Leeds,    and   Sheffield,  with  the  grammar    schools    of 
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Almondbury,  Lon^wood,  and  Fartov^n,  and  the  little  endowed 
school  of  Grace  Kamsden,  Elland.  Beyond  these^  I  do  not 
know  of  any  others  in  the  county  which  can  claim  to  be  doing 
secondary  work.  This  makes  the  total  of  endowed  grammar  schools 
doing  secondary  work  at  the  present  day  36. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  figure  with  that  given  by 
Dr.  Fitch,  who  gives  29  as  the  number  of  endowed  schools  in 
1868  which  were  giving  something  in  the  way  of  secondary 
education.  This  figure  includes  St.  PeterV,  Yorkj  thus  making 
the  number  for  the  West  Riding,  28. 

These  figures  seem  to  show  a  distinct  increase  in  the  number 
of  endowed  grammar  schools  which  are  really  doing  secondary 
work  since  1868,  and  though  the  increase  b  small,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  it  does  not  at  all  represent  the  great  development 
which  has  taken  place  of  schools  which  just  oome  within  the 
definition  of  secondary  f-chools  in  1868,  and  have  developed  since. 
For  instance,  Bradford  Qrammar  School,  Wakefield  Grammar 
School,  GK^e^wick,  and  Sedbergh  Grammar  School,  are  not 
mentioned  as  among  those  in  which  ample  provitiion  is  made  for 
teaching  higher  subjects,  only  Leeds,  York,  and  Donca«(tcr  being 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Fitch. 

Furthermore,  if  we  take  the  typical  schools  to  which  he  refers, 
of  Bradford,  Bindley,  Keighley,  Skipton,  Giggleswick,  and  Sed- 
bergh, he  states  that  *^  at  this  moment  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
^^  whole  six  schools  are  imparting  to  20  boys  preparation  for  uni- 
"  versity  life,  or  are  giving,  in  any  sense,  a  classical  education  to 
''  50  scholars "  At  the  present  day,  Bradford  alone  can  show  a 
much  larger  amount  of  work  than  this  being  done.  The  increase  in 
the  standard  of  education  has  been  accompanied  by  an  enormous 
increase  in  the  numbers  attending  the  schools*.  In  1868,  Bradford 
Grammar  School  had  42  pupils,  it  has  now  got  420 ;  Bingley  had 
25,  it  has  now  54 ;  Keighley  had  42,  it  has  now  240 ;  Skipton 
had  36,  it  has  now  120;  Giggleswick  had  37,  it  has  now  168; 
Sedbergh  had  13,  it  has  now  201:  the  total  number  of  boys 
in  the  29  schools,  including  St.  Peter's,  York,  was  in  his  time 
1,836,  whilst  the  total  number  now  in  attendance  at  the  36  schools 
of  the  Kiding  is  3,597.  These  results  are,  I  think,  sufficient 
to  show  that  we  cannot  say  that  granmiar  schools  as  a  whole  in 
the  West  Riding  have  shown  a  tendency  to  decay,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  there  has  been  a  slight  increase  in  the  number  of  those 
supplying  a  secondary  education;  there  has  been  a  marked 
improvement  in  by  far  the  larger  number  of  those  that 
were  included  as  secondary  schools  by  Dr.  Fitch,  both  in  school 
buildings  and  curriculum,  while  the  number  of  first-grade  schools 
has  increased  from  three  (including  St.  Peter's,  York)  to  eight, 
and  the  numbers  attending  endowed  secondary  schools  have 
enormously  increased.  Consequentlv  my  answer  to  this  question 
must  be,  that  the  last  30  years  far  from  seeing  the  decay  of  the 
grammar  schools,  has  led  to  their  improvement.  At  the  same 
time  there  remains  a  large  number  of  endowments  in  the  country, 
which  are  merely  being  used  as  a  relief  to  the  subscriptions  to 
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Toluntary  schools^  and  which  should  be  devoted,  where  a  ajscondary 
school  is  not  required,  to  paying  for  some  higher  or  special 
educatiooy  possibly  of  a  technical  character,  in  these  elementary 
schools. 

To  deal  with  the  question  of  these  endowments,  would,  require 
a  special  inquiry ;  but  J.  have  heard  enough  to  convince  me  that 
they  are  at  present  being  practically  wasted,  and  a  reference  to 
the  Charity  Commissioners'  returns  will  show  what  a  Iarge.suq|i 
of  money  there  is  here,  which  might  be  rescued  fpr  the. purposes 
of  higher  education. 

With  reference  to  the  question  of  how  some  organisation  for 
secondary  education  might  be  established,  I  shal^  give  briefly  the 
results  of  my  inquiries  and  discussions,  in  so  ,far  as  they  go, 
without  pretending  that  they  at  all  settle  some  of  the  mor^ 
difficult  problems,  the  view?  of  those  interested  in  education  in 
the  West  Riding  being  merely  of  a  general  character,  and  no  one 
having  attempted  to  think  out  details.  The  following  opinions^ 
however,  come  .out  pretty  clearly : — 

1.  That  the  county  boroughs  must  control  there  own  secondary 

education. 

2.  That  the  controlling  body  be  primarily  the  .town  council.   , 

v3k  That  the. work  be  carried  out  by  a  committee  of  the  town 
council,  which  should  be  required  to  co-opt  members  who 
represent  educational  interests. 

4.  That  the  school  board  be  represented  on  this  committee. 

The  delicate  question  of  whether  the  power  of  raising  a  rate 
ishould  lie  in  the  hands  of  the  county  council,  or  whether  this 
committee  should  have  the  power  given  to  a  school  board  of  stating 
what  rate  they  require,  this  being  then  merely  collected  by  the 
town  council  authorities,  is  one  upon  which  I  have  obtained 
no  direct  information,  though  I  am  myself  disposed  to  think  that 
public  opinion  is  not  sufficiently  advanced  on  Secondary  Education 
to  accept  a  scheme  in  which  the  committee  of  the  town  council 
should  have  the  same  rating  powers  as  a  school  board.  Under  a 
scheme  of  the  character  indicated  the  higher-grade  schools  woul4 
come  under  the  general  control  of  the  committee,  in  so  .far  as  they 
were  secondary  schools,  and  in  the  same  sense  as  other  seco>ndary 
schools,  the  school  board  being  regarded  as  the  governing  body  of 
the  school.  At  present  in  the  higher-grade  schools,  the  wprk 
above  the  seventh  standard  is  not  directly  supported  out  of  the 
rates,  though  buildings,  a  portion  of  the  salaries  of  teachers,  the 
equipment,  and  so  on,  are  paid  for  out  of  the  rates  on  the  assump- 
tion that  it  is  necessary  to  have  these  things  for  the  boys  in  the 
standards,  while  the  secondary  department  is  supported  by  an 
imperial  grant  from  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  as  an 
organised  science  school.  As  I  have  shown  elsewhere,  the  existing 
scheme  for  organised  science  schools  is  bad,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  proposed  new  scheme,  as  given  in  Captain  Abney's 
evidence,  may  be  regarded  as  a  complete  plan  for  the  support 
<rf  second-grade  secondary  schools  out  of  imperial  grants,  and  I 
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see. no  reason  why  large  numbers  of  secondarj*  schools,  which 
regarded  the  old  type  of  organised  science  school  with  dissatisfac- 
tion, should  not  at  once  convert  themselves  into  the  new  type  of 
organised  science  schools. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  this  scheme  of  the  Science  and 
Art  Department  will  come  directly  athwart  the  local  organisation 
of  SeiQondary  Education,  and,  unless  some  limit  is  imposed,  will 

Srobably  involve  the  Imperial  Exchequer  in  an  enoi;m6us  expen- 
iture*  It  would  probably,  therefore^  be  better,  as  part  of  the 
scheme  for  Secondary  Education,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  formation 
of  organised  science  schoo^  and  for  the  Imperial  Exchequer  to 
ijommute  for  the  existing  schools,  by  payments  for  a  certain  period 
to  the  local  authorities, 

.  In  .the  .county  the   following  .  coiiclufliipAs  have  been  fairly 
muveraally  arriyed  at : —  ( 

'  1;  That  the  County  council  be  'the  aiithd^ity  for  Secondary 
Education. 

2.  That  a  committee  of  the  county  council  which  must  cd-opt 
certain  representatives  of  education  have'  charge  of  tbie 
work.  * 

.  Here^  al80„  th^  delicate  qi^estion  pf  the  authority  with  whom  fhie 
riMiipg  power  is  to  reside,  is  left  unsettjiec}* 

.  With  reference  to  the  powers  of  these  loo.^  authorities,  i.t  V3 
sugg^ted  that  they  should  have  the  right  to  inspect  all  schools, 
whether  endowed  or  private  schools,  and  should  be  abl^  to 
institute  scholarships,  paake  grants  to  schools,  and  ;9et  up  ,Qeyr 
schools  where  they  may  be  required. 

There  is  one  point  of  importance  in  jM>nne;xion  with  phe 
-inspection  of  schools  which  applies  more  especi^ly  to  priva,te 
schools,  and  that  is  the  existence  of  schools  in  an  insanitary  ,state, 
and  suffering  from  over-crowding.  I  understand  that  the  lopal 
sanitary  authority  has  power  to  deal  with  private  schools,  as 
private  houses,;  It  would,  therefore,  probably  be  sufficient  for 
the  Secondary  Education  Inspector  to  report  cases  to  the  |ocaI 
sanitary  authority  of  insanitary  and  over-crowded  school,^,  though 
it  would  probably  be  as  well  to  have  the  number  of  cubic  feet 
of  air  space  for  each  scholar  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
minimum  defined,  so  as  to  give  the  local  authority  no  excuse  for 
not  acting  in  cases  of  over-crowding. 

I  have  obtained  no  opinions  of  any  value  on  the  question  of  the 
Central  Authority  or  its  relation  to  the  local  authority,  though 
I  have  been  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  inspection  upon 
which  the  grants  to  the  schools  are  paid  should  be  done  by 
inspectors  appointed  by  the  local  authorities  themselves,  though 
this  of  course  does  not  preclude  the  central  authority  from  also 
having  its  own  staff  of  inspectors  for  special  purposes. 

In  concluding  my  report,  I  may  say  that  the  general  impression 
made  upon  me  by  the  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  Secondary 
Education  in  the  West  Riding  is  that  the  future  of  education  in 
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this  county  ie  full  of  hope,  and  that  an  enormous  development 
has  taken  place  since  the  time  of  the  report  hy  Dr.  Fitch,  both 
in  the  development  of  the  grammar  schools  themselves,  and  in  the 
growth  of  the  higher  grade  schools  and  University  colleges.  The 
three  obvious  defects  at  the  present  time  are  the  want  of  training 
in  principles,  practice,  and  methods  of  education  among  the 
secondary  school  masters,  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  science 
teaching,  with  one  or  t  »vo  exceptions,  and  the  absence  of  stimu- 
lating instruction  in  art ;  but  this  is  not  alL  The  inhabitants  of 
the  1^  est  Riding  are  an  intensely  practical  and  business-like 
people,  and  in  the  hurried  development  of  great  industries  they 
have  not  paused  to  consider  those  wider  aspects  of  education, 
which  do  not  deal  only  with  th^  curriculum  in  schools,  but 
include  the  whole  environment  in  which  the  child  grows.     The  I 

result,  has  been  to  develop  oonditions  of  life  in  these  great  manu-  I 

facturing  towns  which  must  sooner  or  later  become  intolerable  i 

to  the  people  dwelling  within  them.  Meanwhile,  the  industrial 
Btruffgle  has  probably  deteriorated  the  physical  and  moral  fibre 
of  the  race.  Consequently,  those  responsible  for  education,  both 
in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  have  on  the  one  hand 
to  raise  the  standard  of  morality  and  of  honesty  in  the  future 
citizens  of  the  West  Biding,  and,  on  the  other,  90  to  develop  their 
intellectual  faculties  and  social  virtues  as  to  enable  them  to  force 
the  enormous  changes  which  must  be  brought  about  in  the  con- 
ditions of  life  for  the  masses  of  the  people,  if  our  existing 
civilization  is  not  to  end  in  disaster.  The  task  before  them  is, 
therefore,  a  great  one ;  and  in  an  age  which  is  so  busy  providing 
means  and  machinery,  educational  and  other,  that  it  is  apt  to 
forget  ends,  there  is  a  special  need  to  direct  the  attention  of 
teachers  and  organisers  once  more  to  the  final  aim  of  an  educa- 
tional system — ^the  production  of  good  citizens  who  will  rise  to 
the  demands  of  a  higher  and  more  sensitive  social  life. 

I  am,  &c. 
(Signed)        A.  P.  LAURIE. 
The  Secretary, 

Royal  Commission  on  Secondary  Education. 
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APPENDIX. 


PoFUULHOV  of  Tedmioftl  Imtraotion  Distriota  inolnding  their  Connty 

Boroughs. 


The  Woollen  Distriot.--Ap|ir0z]iii»tel^. 

Leeds  Distariot  ... 

Norihbierhr  District  .               .               - 

Keig^ley  District  ... 

Dewsbury  District  ... 
Wakefield  District 

Halifax  District  ... 

Huddersfield  District .  .               - 

Todmorden  District  .               .               - 


Leeds  Town 
Bradford  Town 
HaliBu  Town 
Hnddersfield  Town 


Total 

Steel  and  Goal. — ^Approximately. 

Bamsley  District  .... 

Botherham  District       •  .  . 

Peniston  District  .... 


47,266 

113,132 

72,008 

164,576 

111,432 

95,557 

98,661 

40,640 

738,267 

367,505 

216,361 

89,832 

95,420 

769.118 


.  1,507,385 


98,447 
12.159 
12,251 

122,857 


Sheffield  Town 


324,243 


Total  .  .    447,100 

The  North  West  District. — Approximately. 

-  23,408 

-  38,944 


Settle  District  - 

Skipton  Town  and  district 


Eastern  Agricnltnral  District 


62,352 
428,094 


QiGGLzswicK  School. 

Outline  of  Work  doYie  in  PT^yncdl  Science  in  the  Upper  School. 

In  the  npper  and  lower  third  forms,  boys  begin  npon  what  may  be 
described  as  the  stndy  of  common  things.  They  spend  two  honrs  a  week 
on  physiography,  ana  two  honrs  npon  the  pliysics  and  chemistry  of  air, 
water,  Ao. 

In  physiography,  the  work  is  based  on  '*  Geikie's  Elementary  Lessons 
in  Physical  (Geography,"  and  a  two  years'  oonrse  enables  a  boy  to  get 
through  most  of  the  book. 

The  other  science  work  bef;inB  with  *'  Worthinffton's  Practical  Physics, 
Part  I.  (Measuring  and  Weighing),"  and  inolnoes  the  earliest  chapters 
of  Mills'  **  Altemative  Elementary  Chemistry."  The  work  is  from  the 
beginning  larsely  practical,  about  half  the  time  beinff  spent  in  the 
laboratory.  In  the  fourth  forms  two  hours  a  weel  are  given  to 
chemistry  and  two  hours  to  phyiicSy  all   the  work  in   physics  being 
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done  in  the  physical  laboratory  ^  tiiia  work  begins  with  the  measurement 
of  Tolame,  and  .inclndee  the  experimental  determination  of  the  specific 
gravity  of  solids  and  liquids.  Experiments  are  made  to  illustrate  the 
principle  of  Archimedes,  and  the  cpnditions  of  flotation ;  the  con* 
struction  of  a  barometer  is  shown,  and  "  Boyle's  Law "  is  yerified.. 
The  experiments  worked  through  are  mainly  those  in  Worthington's 
'*  Physical  Laboratory  Practice,"  up  to  the  end  of  Part  HI. 

The  chemistry  of  the  same  U)rm8  includes  carbon,  cbalk,  lime, 
carbonic  acid  gas,  coal,  coal-gas  and  flame,  sulphur  and  its  compounds, 
sulphuric  aoid,  common  salt  and  chlorine,  more  particularly  tbe  work  of 
the  upper  fourth  deals  with  acids,  bases  and  salts,  ammonia,  clay,  and  the 
more  important  metals,  and  some  of  the  more  important  organic 
substances.  The  same  book,  Mills*  "  Altematiye  Elementary  Chemistry,'^ 
is  used  as  a  text  book. 

In  the  lower  fifth  form  more  time  is  deyoted  to  science.  Two  hours  & 
week  are  given  to  elementary  mechanics  treated  in  a  more  mathematical; 
manner,  and  two  hours  to  practical  work  in  mechanics  and  heat,  tiie 
experiments  (performed  by  the  boys  themselTes)  mainly  following  the  list 
given  in  the  **  Physical  Laboratory  Practice."  Two  hours  are  given  to[the 
theoiy  of  chemistry,  the  subject  being  attacked  de  novo,  and  two  hours 
a  week  to  practical  work  in  the  chemical  laboratory ;  the  work  includes 
the  chemistry  of  oxygen,  hydro^n,. chlorine,  nitrogen  and  their  com- 
pounds, and  the  course  of  instruction  in  Bemsen's  "  Inorganic  Chemistry, "^ 
pp.  1-167  is  followed  pretty  closelj. 

In  the  upper  fifth  the  work  m  mechanics  and  hydrostatics  is  con* 
tinned,  and  practical  work  in  magnetism  and  electricity  is  commenced  ;^ 
the  chemistry  of  the  rest  of  the  non-metallic  elements  is  dealt  with 
theoretically  and  practically.  The  same  amount  of  time  is  given  to  the 
subject,  and  Remsen's  book  is  prepared  up  to  page  282. 

In  the  sixth  form  one  hour  a  week  more  is  ffiven  to  physical  science, 
and  opportunities  are  aflTorded  for  special  and  voluntary  work.  The 
ordinaiy  course  includes  the  chemistry  of  salts  and  the  chief  metallic 
compounds,  and  the  principles  of  Qualitative  and  quantitative  analysis ; 
the  books  mainly  used  being  llemsen  s  "  Inorganic  Chemistry,"  pp.  282-382,. 
and  "  Fenton's  Analysis." 

In  physics  a  year's  course  in  electricity  and  magnetism  alternates  with 
a  year's  course  in  li^ht  and  heat.  The  time  is  equally  divided  between 
theoretical  and  practical  work,  a  course  of  experiments  in  all  the  subjeota 
being  specially  aevised.  The  books  chiefly  used  are  Dexhaners  "  Physics," 
"  Elementary  Lessons  in  Electricity  and  Magnetism  "  by  Silvanus  lliomp- 
son,  **  Practical  Physics,"  by  Glazebrook  and  Shaw,  and  **  Elementary 
Practical  Physics,  II.,  Electricity  and  Magnetism,"  by  Stewart  and  Gee. 

More  advanced  work  in  inorganic  chemistry,  and  some  organic 
chemistry  is  done  by  a  few  boys. 

Lesson  and  Laboraiory  Work  at  Achworth  School. 

Boys,  2nd  clctss.  A.  Theoretical.  See  Girls,  2nd  class.  Two  hours  per 
week  during  six  months. 

B.  Practical. 

(1.)  Memurement  (of  length,  area,  &c). 

(a)  Making  a  20  cm.  rule  on  paper  ;  fasten  to  wood,  sise  and  varnish. 

(6.)  Measurements  of  areas  and  lengths  on  the  decimal  system. 

(c.)  Batio  between  circumference  and  diameter  of  a  circle,  both  with 

"paper-slip"    measuring    and    with     '*  half    crown"    method 

(opisometer). 
{d.)  Of  volume. 

(2.)  WeigU. 

The  French  system :  gram,  Ac. 

JSxercises :  To  find  weight  of  1  cc.  of  different  kinds  of  wood  givea 
blocks  of  known  weights. 
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Explanation  of  relative  denBity  wilb  enmples  \  especially  compttrison  of 
If  eights  of  1  CO.  of  snbstances.  Explanation  of  specific  gramiy  (density 
relative  to  water) :  the  bydrostatio  balance. 

Exerciaee  (I.)  Specific  gravity  of  a  oopper  cylinder,  steel  cylinder, 
pebble,  glass  stopper.  yjo-ZM 

The  relative  density  or  specific  gravity  bottle,  its  nse,  &o. :  -h^ 

(2.)  Specific  gravi^  of  shot  and  broken  ^lass  by  specific  gitevity  bottle, 
specific  gravity  of  stopper,  specific  gravity  of  a  liquid-salt  solution,, 
confirm  by  displacement  method  with  copper  cylinder. 

Qraphio  reprooontation  of  relative  density  by  perpendicular  lines  at 
equal  distances  apart. 

(4.)  ThermometerB, 

Exercises. — Fahrenheit  and  Centigrade,  conversion  from  one  scale  to 
another ;  comparison  between  a  Fahrenheit  and  Centigrade  thermometer 
by  taking  readings  on  both  placed  in  a  vessel  of  water  at  different 
temperatures  and  converting.  Bate  of  cooUng  the  thermometers  placed 
in  boiling' water ;  lamp  removed  and  readings  taken  eveiy  half  minute 
for  10  mmutes — 

(a)  When  vessel  was  unprotected  from  draughts,  &c. 
(h)  when  vessel  was  protected  by  an  outer  non- conduct mg  vessel. 
draphic  representation  of  rate  of  cooling.    Engineers  curve  paper  ruled 
in  squares  was  given  out  and  curves  drawn  in  the  usual  way,  temferatwre 
and  time.    Hence  the  weather  chart  was  explained. 

Ga/paciiyfor  heat  (a  general  lesson  was  given  in  which  the  boys  did  not 
actually  perform  the  experiments  themselves  on  account  of  the  apparatus 
being  not  sufficiently  numerous).  Comparison  between  Fe,  Zn,  and  Fb 
with  paraffin  wax/  Vxperiments  were  perform  ed  and  examples  worked 
(numerically)  by  the  class  showing  the  specific  heats  of  one  or  two 
substances  with  water. 
Experiments  to  iUusftraite  the  te>rms  : 

Solution,  solvent,  saturated  solution,  Ac. 
Suspension. 
Decantation. 

Filtration,  residue  filtrate. 
Evajioration. 
Precipitate. 
Crystallization . 
Distillatum  ; 

Evaporating. 
Condensing. 

Explanations, 

Tap  water  was  distilled  by  each  pair  of  boys  working  together  in  the^ 
following  way  :— 


This  apiMffatus  was  simple  and  effective.     Glass  tube  bending  and  cork. 
iring,  &c.,  were  introduced,  and  a  whole  lesson  given  to  the  former. 
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The  difference  between  "  tap  "  and  distilled  water  was  shown  in  several 
ways. 
Action  of  hecU  on  (observation  and  description)  : 

1.  Platinnm  wire. 

2.  Sand  (heated  in  the  bowl  of  a  tobacco  pipe). 

3.  OommoD  salt  (in  bowl  of  tobacco  pipe). 

4.  Iron  filings  (in  bowl  of  tobacco  pipe). 

5.  Copper  filings  (ontside  the  bowl  open  to  air). 

6.  Lead  (in  bowl  of  tobacco  pipe). 

7.  Tin  ^in  bowl  of  tobacco  pip^. 

8.  Magnesinm  wire. 

In  making  notes  on  these  experiments  the  arrangement  was  for  each 
experiment : — 

(a.)  Appearance  and  uroperties  of  substance  given. 

(b.)  What  happened  dannff  heating. 

(c.)  Appearance,  &c.  after  neating. 

The  use  of  the  blowpipe  (month)  was  introduced  here  and  the  eoni%nu4ms 
blast  shown  and  practised. 

Action  of  heat  (differences  in  weight  before  and  after  heating) : 

Experiments  performed  in  a  capsule  of  porcelain  over  the  blowpipe. 
(1.)  Sand. 
(2.)  Iron. 

(3 )  Clhalk  (powdered). 
(4.)  Charcoal. 

The  problem  stage  (experiments  shown  to  but  not  done  by  class).    See 
2nd  class  girls. 

A  course  of  practical  work  for  each  boy  to  do  is  now  in  preparation 
continuing  the  above  mainly  based  on  Professor  Armstrong's  scheme. 

Boys,  1st  class  (four  hours  per  week). 

The  bovB  in  this  class  are  supposed  to  have  passed  through  the  2nd 
class,  and  have  therefore  had  an  introduction  to  chemical  study. 

A.  Practical  work : — 

.  (a.)  The  preparation  of  the  gases  and  study  of  substances  thereby 

introduced. 
(6.)  Acids,  bases,  salts, 
(c.)  Diy  analysis  (qualitative). 

\d.)  Wet  analysis  and  separations.    Fractional  distillation. 
(6.)  Simple  quantitative  work  (for  a  few  of  the  more  advanced  if 

time  permitted). 

B.  Thioretical  work : — 

The  non-metallic  elements. 

Moaning  of  chemical  equations. 

Simple  arithmetical  chemistrv. 
Oirls,  2nd  class  (one  hour  per  week) : 

Simple  lessons   on  the    following   subjects   treated   in  the  light   of 
problems  by  aid  of  numerous  experiments : — 

a.  Heat  (expansion,  capacity  for,  conduction,  Ac,  Ac). 
5.  Air  and  burning  in  air. 

c.  Charcoal  and  charcoal  gas. 

d.  The  composition  of  water. 
e  A  candle  and  its  flame. 

/.  The  barometer. 
g.  Clouds,  dew,  &o. 
Oirls,  1st  clcLss  (two  hours  per  week) : 
A.  Practical  work :  the  preparation  of  the  gases,  acids,  bases,  salts, 
fi.  Theoretical  work :  the  non-metallic  elements. 

(Signed)        Saxuxl  E.  Bkowv,  B.A«, 

Science  Master, 
Ackworth  School. 
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Hautax  Highea  Gbxdx  Boabd  School,  1894-5. 

OceupcUiona  of  Fa/rewU  qf  Ghildren  in  the  Science  School, 

26 

Managers  and  Foremen. 

Tradesmen— com. 

4  Worsted  spinners. 

I  Com  merchant. 

1  Saddler. 

1  Hairdresser. 

1  Bmoe  &nd  bit  maker. 

1  Upholsterer. 

1  Wine  and  spirit  merchant. 

1  Cloth  merchant. 

8  Cotton  milk. 

1  Leather  merchant. 

1  Woollen  spinner. 

I  Pawnbroker. 

2  Djrers. 

1  Wool  and  waste  dealer. 

1  Wool  waiehoose. 

1  Timber  yard. 

22 

Mam^aetwers. 

2  Jewellers. 

1  Wool  carder. 

1  Lithographer. 

• 

8  Wool  staplers. 

1  Painter. 

4  Woollen  manufacturers. 

1  Coal  Merchant. 

1  Woollen  spinner. 

1  Carter. 

2  Worsted  manufacturers. 

1  Tailor. 

2  Brassfounders. 

1  Mason. 

1  Bunting  manufacturer. 

1  Shipbuilder. 

1  Dyer. 

1  Cloth  pressor. 

1  Carriage  builder. 

1  Iron  works. 

1  Blanket  manufacturer. 

1  Manufacturing  chemist. 

I  Boot  and  shoe  manufiusturer. 
1  Brace    and   belt   manufac- 

80 

Artieans  and  Labourers. 
5  Mechanics. 

turer. 

4  Carpenters  and  joiners. 

20 

Professional  Men. 

1    S  Shoemakers.                          | 

5  Ministers  of  religion. 

2  Carters. 

8  Dentists. 

2  Plasterers  and  slaters. 

8  Music  teachers. 

2  Tool  makers. 

2  Architects. 

1  Coppersmith. 

• 

2  Accountants. 

>1  Lock  keeper  (canal). 

2  Journalists. 

1  Labourer. 

1  Doctor  of  medicine. 

1  Mason. 

1  Ironmoolder. 

1  B^pstrar    of    births    and- 
&aths. 

1  Painter. 

1  Schoolmaster. 

1  Piano  remoTer. 

1  Sawyer. 

58 

Miscellaneous. 

1  TaUor. 

14  Clerks  and  bookkeepers. 

1  Weaver. 

12  Widows  with  small  means. 

1  Wire  drawer. 

8  Commercial  travellers. 

1  Whitesmith. 

8  Builders  and  contractors. 
2  Detectives. 

88 

Tradesmen, 

2  Gentlemen. 

4  Publicans. 

2  Wool  buyers. 

5  Grocers. 

1  Attendance  officer. 

4  Chemists. 

1  Caretaker  of  school. 

S  Confectioners. 

1  Farmer. 

3  Drapers. 

1  Excise  man. 

2  Bakers. 

1  Commission  agent. 

2  Fish  salesmen. 

1  Market  gafdener. 

2  Coel  merchants. 

1  Sergeant,  54th  Foot. 

2  Newsagents. 

1  Station-master. 

• 

1  Butcher. 

1 

Notes. 

(a.)  There  is  a  tendency  among  children  to  magnify  the  fitther's  standing.  For 
instance,  while  some  of  the  persons  put  down  as  ''Manufacturers"  are  really 
weU-to-do,  others  are  workmen  who  have  recently  **  set  up  for  themselves  **  and  aie 
in  a  precarious  position.  The  foremen  are,  of  course,  artisans  of  the  better  sort. 
The  shopkeepers  are  mainly  the  small  ones. 

(5.)  These  figures  have  reference  only  to  the  children  of  the  science  school. 
I  think  it  is  probable  that  the  figures  in  the  elementary  school  would  appear  pretty 
nrach  the  same. 

WiLUAK  Dtche,  Head  Master 

E    88800.  S 
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Halifax  Highee  Board  School,  1894-6. 
Ag^  of  Children  in  Science  School, 


Class. 


Number 

of 
ChildreiL 


Average  Age 

at  beginniDg 

of  Year. 


Average  Age 

at  end 

of  Year. 


Number 

over 
15  Yean 

at 

beginning 

of  Year. 


Number 

over 

15  Years 

at  end 

of  Year. 


Third  year 
Second  year  (a.) 
Second  year  (6.) 
Firat  year  (a.) 

M      »    (ft-) 

>»      »»     (c.)  (girls) 

Totals 


19 
31 
27 
36 
35 
43 


191 


Yrs.  Mths. 
14       9 


13 
1"S 


8 
7 


12     10 

12  9 

13  5 


Yrs.  Mths. 

15  9 

U  8 

14  7 

13  10 

13  9 

14  5 


4 

2 
1 
1 


12 


11 

IS 

7 

2 

11 


43 


Notes. 

(a.)  All  these  191  children  have  signed  an  agreement  to  stay  a  whole  year  or 
forJPeit  average  grant  earned.    Last  year  only  two'left  out  of  175. 

(6.)  At  the  end  of  the  year  43  will  be  16  years  old  and  upwards,  and  of  these 
12  wQl  be  over  16. 

(c.)  The  average  age  of  the  girls  is  rather  higher  than  that  of  the  boys.  This  is 
partly  due  to  temporary  causes  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  those  girls  who  will  stay 
at  home  are  more  able  to  stay  an  extra  yejur  than  their  brothers  who  will  have  to  sto 
to  work. 

(</.)  The  increase  in  average  age  is  less  than  one  year  in  passing  from  the  first 
year  to  the  second  and  from  the  second  to  the  thii-d.  This  is  because  the  oldest  tend 
to  leave  at  the  end  of  each  year.  It  is  the  younger  pupils  who  most  zeadily  stay  on 
for  another  year. 


BiTUBN  of  Number  of  Boys  and  Girls  who  left  the  Upper  Standards  of 
the  Sheffisld  Central  Higher  Board  School  in  the  year  ending 
8l8t  May  1894  to  follow  the  under-mentioned  occupations. 


Clerk      - 
Electrical  engineer 
Machine  drawing  office    - 
Stamp  maker 
Fupil  teacher 
Timekeeper 

Grocer    -  -  - 

Land  chair  maker 
Typefounder 
Lancet  maker 
Chemical   laboratory  as- 
sistant. 
Bngraver 

Bope  and  twine  maker    - 
Druggist 

Soience  apparatus  maker 
Wheelwright 
Sheet  parer 
Ironmonger 
Solicitor's  clerk 
Silversmith 
Dray  lad         - 


43 
2 

10 
1 

12 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
3 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
4 
1 


45 


Girls. 


Butcher 
Iron  roller 
Cutler   - 
Telegraph  boy 
Errand  boy 
Mason 
Fruiterer 
Draper 
Printer  - 
Brass  finisher 
Plumber 

Telephone  office 

Cash  boy 

Die  sinker 

Pawnbroker 

Accountant 

Moulder 

Watchmaker 

Joiner  - 

Grinder 

Soapmaker 

Cabinet  maker 


4 

1 

_ 

1 

^ 

1 

... 

5 

— 

2 

•_ 

1 

— 

8 

-. 

1 

... 

2 

_^ 

3 

.. 

1 

.*. 

1 

... 

1 

_ 

2 

..^ 

1 
1 
1 

— 

^^ 

2 

.* 

1 

.... 

1 

-» 

1 

— 

YORKSHIRE, 

27« 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Chemist 

Shop  lad 

Fitter    -            -            - 

Steelworker  - 

Hatter  - 

Stocking  knitter 

Book-keeper 

Dressmaker 

^« 1    1   {    1    1 

1 

1 

1 
I 
4 

Milliner 
Post  office 
Umbrella  malier 
Wanted  at  home 
Ill-health 
Left  city 
Otheic  schools 

Ill    » 

9 
7 
9 

1 

2 

1 

72 

10 

5 

Domestic  service 
Draper's  assistant 

3 

1 

Totals 

161 

148 

LiEBs  Higher  Gbasb  School. 

I. — ^UniyerBities,  Successes  for  1894. 

(a.)  London  Uniyersity,  Matriculation  Examination,  4  bojs  passed  and 

Igirl. 
(&.)  Victoria  nniyersity,  Preliminary  Bxamination. 
(c.)  Yorkshire  OoUege  Scholarships — 

'*  Akroyd,"  1  of  40L  a  year  for  2  years. 
'*  Brown,"  1  of  40Z.  a  year  for  2  years. 
*'  Baines,"  1  of  201.  a  year  for  2  years  (gained  by  a  girl). 
\d.)  **  West  Biding  County,"  1  of  601,  a  year  for  2  years  with  contii 
for  other  2  years. 


continuance 


II. — (a.)  "  Honours  Examinations,''  Science  and  Art  Departmenti 
-^.  Practical  Inorganic  Ohemisfay,  8. 

(b,)  Higher  Mathematics,  Stages  HI.,  IV.,  Y.,  VI.,  28. 


III. — Occupations  of  Boys  who  in  1894  have  left  the  Higher  Section* 


Accountant     - 

.    2 

Bookmaker  - 

-    I 

Brewer    - 

-    2 

Solicitor's  office  - 

•    1 

Clothing  trade 

-    4 

Draper 
Clerk    . 

.    1 

Architect 

.    6  • 

.  26 

Dyeworks 

.    3 

Post  Office 

'    2 

Tanner     - 

-    2 

Telegraph 

a 

Plumber 

-    1 

Laboratory 

•    4 

Mechanics  (engineers, 

boiler 

Uniyersity 

? 

makers,  &o.) 

.    8 

Gardener     - 

.    & 

Joiner 

-    2 

Insurance  office 

2 

Printer 

.    1 

Leather  trade 

.    2 

Teacher   - 

.    5 

Soap  works 

1 

Farmer 

■    1 

Railway       -            -  • 

.    2 

Grocer     - 

-    5 

Miscellaneous 

41 

i  V . — Boys  who  haye  left  from 

Standard  VIL  in  1894,  . 

, 

Cloth  factories 

I 

.    2 

Errand  boy 

1 

Wood  turner 

Clothier                -              •- 

*  X 

Butcher's  boy 

1 

Brushmaker 

^ 

Compositor 

i 

Pawnbroker 

Milk  boy 

■ 

Blacksmith 

r 

Grardener 

m 

Earmer 

J 

Office  boys  and  clerks 
Ohemist's  shop 

■  17 

Removed     -            -            - 

9 

a  2 
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V — (a.)  Ages  of  Boys,  Standarda  I.  to  VII. 


I 

QQ 


I 
J 

OQ 


00 


I 


I 


0 


I 


Under  8  years 
Between  8  and  9 

9  and  10  - 

10  and  11  - 

11  and  18  - 

12  and  18  - 

13  and  14  - 

14  and  15  - 


99 


» 


f> 


Oyer  15 


7 

5 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

5 

16 

8 

.— 

-^ 

-^ 

-^ 

1 

15 

24 

21 

— 

— 

— • 

— 

8 

21 

40 

21 

5 

— 

— 

1 

9 

81 

48 

84 

4 

— 

1 

1 

19 

41 

97 

80 

■_ 

.     1 

1 

3 

22 

42 

142 

"" 

— 

2 

6 

17 

7 

38 
12 

.-.  Under  12 

»  822 

1 

O 

ver  12 

B  582 

"1 

29 

61  \ 

95 

127j 
2891 
211  I 

68  f 

19j 


(b.)  Ages  of  BojB  in  the  Higher  Section. 


Under  12    -           -            -            . 

0 

Between  12  and  13 

■      14 

„      13  and  14. 

.    115 

,,      14  and  15 

.    138 

„      15  and  16 

.      4,8 

„      16  and  17 

.      16 

Over  17 

-        5 

Total 


.    386 


Total  number  of  boys  over  12  ve«rs  of  age  =  868  "1  ,  j  .q 

girls  „  =681/^'*^ 

On  roll  8rd  October  1894. 


II. — CUSEICULUH  FOK  HlOHBB  SbCTION. 

This  section  is  intended  for  scholars  bevond  the  standards  of  the 
Bdncation  Code  ;  and  the  fnll  courses  of  stndj  occupy  four  years,  and  are 
airranged  with  a  view  to  the  future  occupation  of  the  pupil.  The  selection 
of  the  course  should,  therefore,  be  a  matter  for  consideration  between 
parents  and  the  Principal. 

Svhjecis  of  Study  for  Boys, 
First  Tear. 

Inglish. — ^A  period  of  English  history  and  literature ;  and  the  study  of 
an  English  classic. 

Latin. — Latin  grammar  and  elementary  composition ;  easy  translation. 

Mathematics. — Arithmetic;  algebra;  Euclid. 

French. — Thorough  revision  of  grammar ;  easy  translation. 

Spienoe. — Inorganic  chemistry  (theoretical  and  practical) ;  sound,  tight, 
and  heat. 

Drawing. — Practical  plane  and  solid  geometry ;  freehand. 

Cqmmercial. — Shorthand ;  geography  (British  Islands,  Australia,  and 
British  North  America) ;  book-keeping. 

ICanual  instruction  in  the  workshop. 

Gymnastics. 
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Second  Year. 


Eaglish. — ^A  period  of  Bnglish  history ;  a  period  of  English  literature, 
with  the  study  of  an  English  olassic. 

Latin.— Latin  grammar  and  prose  composition;  Ctesar;  HelTecian 
War. 

MathematioB. — Algebra,  geometry ;  plane  trigonometry. 

French. — Q-rammar ;  tnuislation;  repetition  of  easy  poems. 

German. — Gkammar,  easy  translation. 

Science. — ^Practical,  plane  and  solid  geometry ;  adyfuiced  inorganio 
chemistry  (theoretical  and  practical) ;  theoretical  mechanics  ;  electricity 
and  magnetism. 

Drawmg.— Linear  perspective  ;  model ;  elementary  shading. 

Commercial. — Shorthand ;  book-keeping ;  geography  (Europe  and 
British  India). 

Manual  instruction  in  the  workshop. 

Gymnastics. 

Third  Year. 

English. — ^Modern  English  history  and  literature ;  history  of  the 
English  language. 

Latin. — Latin  grammar  and  prose  composition;  Gassar,  De  Bello 
Gallico,  Book  I. 

Mathematics. — Algebra ;  Euclid ;  plane  and  spherical  trigonometry. 

French.— Conversation ;  Gopp^,  Le  Luthier  de  Or^mone. 

German. — Oramniiar ;  conversation ;  Lange's  German  Reader. 

Science. — Electricity  and  magnetism;  organic  chemistry  (theoretical 
and  practical) ;  inorganic  chemistry  (quantitative  analysis) ;  practical, 
plane  and  solid  geometry ;  machine  construction. 

Art. — Mechamcal  drawing ;  shading  from  objects  and  casts ;  painting 
in  water  colours  and  oil. 

Commercial. — Shorthand ;  book-keeping ;  commercial  geography. 

Manual  instmction  in  the  workshop. 

Gymnastics. 


Fourth  Year. 

English. — History  of  the  English  language;  modern  literature  and 
history. 

Latin. — Ctesar,  De  Bello  Gallico,  Book  YII. ;  Roman  history  and 
geography. 

Mathematics. — ^Algebra;  Euclid;  trigonometry;  solid  geometry  and 
conic  sections. 

French. — Grammar  ;  Baoine,  Athalie ;  Sardou,  La  Perle  Noire. 

G^erman. — Grammar ;  conversation ;  Lange's  (German  Reader. 

Science. — ^Theoretical  mechanics  (advanced) ;  inorganic  chemistry 
(honours) ;  physiogranhy  (advanced) ;  botany ;  machine  construction. 

Art. — Mechanical  drawing ;  shading  from  objects  and  casts ;  painting 
in  water  colours  and  oils.* 

Manual  instruction  in  the  workshop. 

C^ymnasticB. 
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Some  Private  Schools, 

I.  Mr. *8  school  is  a  private  school^and  was  opened  about 

10  years  ago.  It  is  situated  m  some  buildings  which  are  better 
than  those  often  used  for  private  schools,  and  which  were 
originally  built  for  school  purposes.  At  the  same  time  they 
cannot  be  regarded  as  very  satisfactory.  The  class-rooms  are 
sufficiently  large,  but  there  is  a  want  of  the  complete  appoint- 
ments which  would  be  found  in  a  good  modern  school,  and  there 
is  no  playground  attached  to  the  building. 

The  school  is  both  for  boys  and  girls.     The  two  departments 

are   kept   distinct,   and   Mr.    takes    charge   of   the   boys^ 

department,  and  Mrs. of  the  girls'  department.     The  boys 

come  almost  entirely  from  elementary  schools,  and  the  parents 
seem  to  be  small  manufacturers  or  shopkeepers.  On  entering 
the  school,  they  have  usually  passed  Standard  V.,  and  remain 
there  till  they  are  between  14  and  15  years  of  age,  but  there 
are  a  few  younger  children  in  the  school,  the  whole  number 
being  over  300.  The  course  of  instruction  hardly  deserves  the 
name  of  Secondary  Education,  the  boys  taking  the  ordinary 
elementary  school  subjects,  with  a  little  French,  shorthand,  and 
book-keeping.  The  school  specially  prides  itself  in  turning  out 
boys  who  can  write  well.  There  is  a  small  section  of  the  school 
called  the  professional  class,  which  are  sent  in  for  the  local 
examinations,  but  this  does  not  represent  the  teaching  which  is 
given  to  the  great  mass  of  the  children  ;  the  number  who  are  going  to 
be  sent  in  to  the  locals  this  year  being  only  five.  The  fees  are  very 
low,  being  ds.  to  7^.  6d,  a  month  for  children  under  7 ;  10*.  a 
n'onth  for  pupils  under  11;  and  11*.  6d.  a  month  for  pupils 
over  11.  There  nre  some  extras  for  which  special  charges  are 
made,  among  which  is  included  gymnastics,  for  which  4*.  a 
quarter  is  charged ;  so  that  in  the  absence  of  the  playground 
there  is  veiy  little  done  for  the  physical  development  of  the 
children.  As  will  be  easily  understood,  it  is  impossible  with  such 
a  fee  to  keep  up  a  school  to  pay  the  rent  necessary  for  a  building 
in  the  centre  of  a  town,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  a  sufficient 
profit  for  the  headmaster,  without  either  having  very  large  classes 
or  very  poorly  paid  teachers.  The  estimate  which  was  made  during 
the  inquiries  in  London  for  the  London  County  Council  into  the 
Secondary  Education  for  a  second  grade  secondary  school,  was 
10/.  per  year  per  boy,  as  the  lowest  figure  at  which  the  work 
could  be  properly  done.     The  classes  are  not  too  large  in  Mr. 

^*s  school,  the  teachers  are  elementary   school   teachers,   and 

most  of  them  seem  to  be  quite  young  men ;  and  though  I  cannot 
speak  positively  as  to  the  salaries  paid,  I  gathered  from 
inquiries  which  1  made  outside,  that  the  teachers  belong  to  the 
fringe  of  the  elementary  teacher  class,  and  were  receiving  less  than 
they  might  expect  even  as  junior  teachers  in  country  elementary 
schools.    I  cannot,  however,  speak  positively  upon  this  point. 
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As  I  have  already  stated,  French  is  included  in  the  curriculam^ 
but  I  cannot   imagine  that  the  teaching  in  French  can   be   of 
great  value,  as  there  is  no  special  French  master  employed,  and  it 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  aforesaid  elementary  schoolmasters.     The 
boys  are  not  taught  science  so  that  the  school  is  not  assisted  by 
any  grants  from  the  Science  and  Art  Department  for   science 
teaching.    It  is  subjected  to  no  external  examinations  except  in  the 
case  of  the  few  boys  already  referred  to,  but  is  yearly  examined 
by  the  examiner  appointed  by  the  school.     His  report  ia  very 
brief  and  somewhat    general    in    its  terms,  but  distinctly    com- 
plimentary.     He   refers    especially    to   the   atiaiments    of  the 
boys  in    mental    arithmetic    and    writing    and    drawing.      The 
drawing   is   under   the   control    of    a   special    art   master,   and 
consists  of  the  ordinary  freehand,  model,  and  geometrical   draw- 
ing.    One  of  the  peculiarities  about  this  school,  with  which  I  was 
specially  struck,  was  the  remark  of  the  headmaster  on  the  subject 
of  allowing  boys  to  specialise.     He  told  me  that  he  believed  in 
early  specialisation,  and  that  the  boys  were  allowed  to  specialise 
on  either   of  two   subjects,   drawing   or   shorthand,  the  method 
being  that  if  a  boy  had  reached  what  was  considered  a  sufficient 
amount    of    knowledge    in    any   department,    he    was    allowed 
to  spend  his  time  during  the  lesson  on  that   subject  either   in 
drawing,   or    if  he   preferred    it,   in    studying    shorthand — two 
boys   sitting  together   and   alternately  dictating  to  each   other. 
This  method   of   education    requires  no  comment.      The   whole 
number  of  children  was  once  399  and  is  now  250.     On  the  girls' 
side  a  great  deal  of  time  seems  to  be  devoted  to  painting  on 
porcelain,  glass,  and  silk,  with  very  painful  results.     There  can 

be  no  doubt   that   Mr.  has  succeeded,   with  considerable 

cleverness,  in  meeting  the  requirements  of  a  certain  claims  of  the 
population,  and  in  enabling  boys,  after  a  brief  period  in  his 
school,  to  obtain  the  kind  of  knowledge  required  to  enable  them 
to  get  appointments  as  oflSce  boys,  and  ultimately  to  rise  to  the 
dignity  of  inferior  clerkships ;  but  it  is  a  very  different  question 
whether  a  school  of  this  kind  can  be  regarded  as  a  benefit  from 
an  educational  point  of  view  ;  and  it  was  with  some  surprise  that 
I  found  that  the  West  Riding  County  Council  were  sending 
girls  with  ecliolarships  to  this  school.  This  establishment  proves 
what  I  found  elsewhere,  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  supply 
what  is  considered  sufficient,  either  in  building,  equipment^  or 
teaching,  for  a  modem  secondary  day  school,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  conduct  a  profitable  business. 

TI.  This  school,  which  can  claim  to  give  a  classical  education,  is 

taught  by  Mr. and  is  situated  in  a  building  which  is  fairly 

convenient  for  a  small  school.  There  are  46  boys  here,  paying 
five  guineas,  four  guineas,  and  three  guineas  a  term.  The  boy^ 
in  the  fourth  form  are  worked  up  to  the  standard  of  the  Junior 
Cambridge  Local,  though  they  all  cannot  be  sent  in  to  the 
examination,  as  some  parents  will  object,     So.ne  Latin  is  taken 
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throngfaoat  the  Bchool,  which  is  carried  as  &r  as  the  reading 
of  CiBBar.  The  school  is  then  divided  into  modern  and 
classical  diTi4,ions9  but  Tery  few  boys  take  the  modem  ude. 
On  the  classical  side  the  boys  have  a  choice  betiveen  Greek  or 
German,  and  they  are  about  equally  divided  between  these  two 
languages.  The  boys  are  not  sent  in  for  any  of  the  Science  and 
Art  examinations.  The  school  is  taught  by  the  headmaster,  a 
junior  partner,  and  a  visiting  assistant  master,  who  takes  drawing 
and  shorthand.  The  building  contains  two  fairly  large  class-rooms 
and  tw o  class-rooms  of  a  moderate  size.  There  is  no  liboratory  or 
attempt  at  practical  science  teaching,  and  there  is  no  playground, 
but  a  field  not  very  far  off  has  been  hired  for  the  boys.  It  is  evident 
that  a  school  of  this  size  is  too  small  for  the  bojs  to  be  classified 
properly,  and  that  it  is  impossible  without  endowment,  either  to 
staff  it  adequately  or  to  properly  classify  the  boys ;  and  though 
the  fees  are  pretty  high,  the  headmaster  assured  me  that  he  could 
make  little  more  than  an  assistant  master  at  the  college,  while 
there  is  still  less  left  for  the  junior  partner.  We  have,  then,  here 
a  private  day  school  starting,  under  peculiarly  favourable  auspices, 
at  the  break-up  of  the  only  secondary  school  in  the  towii,  and 
taught  by  the  former  assistant  masters,  and  stocked  with  boys 
from  the  former  school ;  yet  even  under  these  conditions  it  does 
not  seem  possible  to  obtain  a  sufficient  number  of  boys  to  be  able 
to  classify  them  properly,  or  for  the  headmaster  to  make  a  sufficient 
income  to  repay  him  for  the  investment  of  capital  and  for  the  risk 
and  anxiety  of  running  a  business  concern.  It  is  yet  too 
soon  to  say  what  may  be  the  future  of  the  school,  as,  the  college 
having  been  closed  only  a  year  and  a  half,  the  school  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  merely  a  portion  of  the  college  which  has  floated  off,  and 
is  not  yet  working  with  new  boys  and  entirely  on  its  own  foundation. 
No  doubt  the  headmaster  is  quite  qualified  a^  far  as  knowledge 
goes,  but  the  school  appeared  to  me  to  be  wanting  in  discipline, 
and  conducted  in  a  somewhat  haphazard  manner. 


III.  This  echool  seemed  to  be  of  the  old-fashioned  type, 
which  one  hopes  is  becoming  extinct.  It  was  called  a  *'  select'^  day 
school  for  boys,  and  contained  under  20  boys  at  the  time  of  my 
visit,  wlio  were  being  taught  by  the  principal  of  the  school  without 
any  assistant.  The  discipline  seemed  satisfactory,  and  the  one 
class-room  clean  and  tidy^  and  suflliciently  large  for  the  number  of 
boys  present.  I  was  told  that  the  boys  entered  at  about  9  years 
of  age  and  stayed  sometimes  to  17  years  of  age.  The  course  of 
instruction  seemed  to  be  the  UHual  English  subjects,  with  Latin, 
French,  German,  mathematics ;  algebra,  I  was  told,  was  carried 
up  to  quadratics  ;  alto  that  the  schcol  had  had  boys  getting  on  into 
the  second  book  of  Euclid,  and  that  one  boy  had  once  passed  the 
junior  local,  and  one  or  two  once  passed  the  College  of  Preceptors' 
Examination  ;  but  the  school  was  not  exposed  to  any  extraordinary 
test.  Curiously  enough,  I  came  across  at  another  school  a  boy 
who  had  been  at  this  school  and  had  left  it.     He  had  been  there 
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for  fofor  jesNi  and  was  now  15  years  of  age,  and  was  reported  by 
his  present  master  to  be  a  fiurly  intelligent  boy.  He  had,  there- 
fare,  been  stndying  Latin  for  fonr  years,  and  told  me  that  at  the 
time  of  his  leaving  he  had  performed  his  49th  exercise  in  a  bciok 
of  easy  trandnUon  from  liatia  into  Elfish,  bnt  beyond  this  he 
had  done  nothing,  hnying  neither  learned  grammar  nor  read  any 
Latin  author.  In  Euclid  he  had  done  nothing  at  all ;  in  algebra 
he  had  reached  simple  diYtsion,  but  confessed  that  he  found  the 
soms  in  division  at  the  school  he  was  now  attending  rather  difficult 
In  arithmetic  he  had  just  got  into  compound  proportion,  but  had  not 
tried  decimaki.  The  school  hours  he  informed  me  had  been  from 
9  till  12,  and  fronn  2  to  4.30  without  any  break,  and  that  some- 
times for  a  whole  day  he  had  not  been  asked  a  single  questi  m  by 
the  master,  but  simply  sat  there  hour  after  hour  with  his  books 
before  him,  and,  as  he  stated,  usunlly  working,  though  he  con- 
fessed to  occasionally  varying  the  monotony  by  the  introduction 
of  a  little  light  literature.  The  fee  charged  for  this  valuable 
education  is  18  guineas  a  year. 


IV.  This  school  contains  67  boys  altogether,  14  of  whom  are 
boarders.  The  head  master  was  unfortunately  away  on  the 
day  I  called,  and  the  school  was  m  charge  of  an  assistant 
master  and  a  pupil  teacher.  There  are  two  class-rooms,  one  a 
room  of  fair  dimensions,  and  the  other  quite  a  little  room,  three 
classes  being  carried  on  at  once  in  the  big  room.  The  rooms 
are  shabby  and  p  )orly  equipped.  In  the  small  room  there  is  a 
governess  for  teaching  the  very  young  children,  and  in  the  big 
room  there  are  one  oi*  two  girls  along  with  the  boy*?.  Some 
children  come  in  at  about  eight  years  of  age  anil  are  put  under 
the  governess,  but  the  larger  number  come  in  n-om  11  to  12  Prom 
the  voluntary  schools,  there  being  no  School  Board  in  the  town. 
These  children  know  very  little  on  entering,  and  are  not  even  good 
at  arithmetic,  wliich  is  usually  a  first-claf>s  subject  with  elementary 
school  children.  The  boys  leave  at  about  15  years  of  age.  In 
the  top  form  th^re  are  four  boys  who  were  sent  in  this  year 
for  the  junior  locals,  and  three  of  whom  passed,  while  four  boys 
have  passed  in  the  first-class  College  of  Preceptors'  examination, 
and  12  in  the  third  class.  The  head  master  liolds  no  degree,  but 
the  assistant  master  is  a  Dublin  B.A.,  and  takes  the  boys  in 
classics.  The  head  mabter  takes  classes  at  the  Mechanics' 
Institute,  and  four  boys  go  there  to  take  mathematics  and 
mechanics  under  him,  while  the  top  boy  hopes  to  get  a  first  class 
in  the  second  stage.  There  is  no  science  taught  in  the  school,  but 
there  seems  to  be  rather  more  of  classics  than  mi^ht  be  expected, 
the  top  form  rending  some  Virgil,  while  the  form  below  are  taking 
Csesar  and  Smith's  Principia,  Part  I,  In  mathematics  the  tup  form 
are  taking  six  books  o.  Euclid,  mechanic::  as  before  mentioned,  and 
a  little  tngonometry,  while  the  form  below  have  taken  two  books 
in  Euclid,  and  have  reached  simple  equations  in  algebra.  At  the 
top  fonn  only  contains  four  boys,  the  form  below  this  represents 
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better  the  amount  learned  by  the  ordin.nry  boy  before  leaving  the 
Bchool.  This  consists  of  the  ordinary  English  subjects,  with  the 
amount  of  mathematics  and  classics  stated  above,  a  little  free- 
hand nud  model  drawing,  and  a  little  French.  The  fees  at  this 
school  for  hoarders  are  from  24  to  36  guineas  with  a  few  extras, 
and  the  snlnry  of  the  assistant  master  is  40/.  and  his  board.  It  is 
considered  lo  be  a  Church  school,  but  the  Catechism  is  not 
taught,  and  it  contains  plenty  of  Nonconformist  children.  The 
discipline  seemed  to  be  of  the  poorest,  the  school  being  a  bear 
garden  durinji:  my  vis^it,  though  this  was  partly  due,  no  doubt, 
to  the  abrencc  of  the  head  master.  The  assistant  master  appeared 
to  be  bright  and  intelligent,  but  the  pupil-teacher  did  not  seem  to 
be  of  very  much  use,  and  I  cannot  imagine  that  the  conditions  are 
favourable  either  to  discipline  or  to  teaching.  There  was  one 
thing  in  the  j^chool  which  struck  me  as  interesting,  as  I  had  not 
come  across  it  before.  It  is  customary  to  send  in  the  children 
for  the  "  Kensington  Local  Examination,"  held  by  the  "  Society  of 
Science,  Letters,  and  Art,"  and  I  was  shown  the  list  of  their 
successes  at  this  institution.  By  a  curious  coincideno<e  this 
society  was  exposed  during  the  same  week  in  "  Truth.'* 


V.  This  school  contains  25  boys  and  25  girls.  They  are  of  all  ages, 
from  infants  up  to  15  years  of  age.  The  school  does  not  submit 
itself  to  any  external  examinations,  and  the  subjects  of  instruction 
consist  of  the  ordinary  English  subjects,  with  book-keeping  and 
mensuration.  Ilie  school  is  held  in  two  rooms,  and  is  taught  by 
the  master  and  his  wife.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  the  boys  were  in 
the  large  class-room,  and  the  girls  in  the  small  class-room.  The 
large  class-room  is  about  25  feet  by  13  feet,  and  is  certainly  very 
mucli  too  sma  1,  when  the  whole  school  is  assembled  in  it,  for  50 
children,  but  the  other  class-room  is  the  most  remarkable  one.  It 
is  a  thin  wooden  shed  about  20  feet  by  10  feet,  and  about 
8  feet  high,  co\ered  with  a  roof  which  is  very  nearly  flat,  in  which 
there  are  larg"  .•'kylights  which  do  not  open.  There  are  no  windows 
and  no  fireplace  to  this  room,  and  the  only  ventilation  is  a  slit  at 
the  bottom  and  the  top  of  the  skylights.  In  this  room  25  girls  had 
been  packed  just  before  I  arrived.  These  are  described  as  commo- 
dious premises)  in  the  school  prospectus. 
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Beport  on  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  by  Miss 
C.  L.  Kennedy,  an  Assistant  Commissioner. 


Sir, 

I  HAVB  the  honour  to  lay  before  you  the  result  of  the 
inquiry  which  you  commissioned  me  to  make  with  regard  to 
the  views  entertained  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  on 
special  problems  connected  with  the  education  of  girls. 

One  of  the  subjects  to  which  your  Commission  desired  me  to  ln*w>diictioii. 
direct  my  attention'was  the  subsequent  life  career  of  the  girls, 
who  had  been  educated  in  secondary  schools  of  various  gxades. 
I  accordingly  made  special  investigations  on  this  point  in  every 
town  whidi  I  visited  in  the  West  Biding^  and  it  seems  desirable 
to  begin  with  an  account  of  the  facts  which  were  elicited  in  the 
course  of  these  investigations,  as  they  have  a  very  important 
bearing  on  the  extent  and  character  of  the  Secondaiy  Education 
of  girls  in  Yorkshire. 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  of  these  facts  is  the  very  large 
proportion  of  girls  in  schools  of  every  grade,  who  have  no  other 
occupation  after  leaving  school  than  the  fulfilment  of  such 
social  and  domestic  duties  as  fall  to  their  lot  in  their  own  homes. 
It  is  only  a  very  small  number  who  enter  upon  any  emplovment 
or  profession  with  a  view  to  earning  their  own  Uving.       \ 

The  headmistress  of  one  of  the  girls'  high  schools  in  the 
West  Riding  very  kindly  furnished  me  with  an  interesting 
analysis  of  Uie  subsequent  careers  of  the  girls  who  had  left  her 
school  between  1889  and  1893.     The  results  were  as  follows : — 

Girls  living  at  home  -  -     70*16  per  cent.  (Many 

teach  younger  sisters  and  help  parents  in   their 

work.) 
„    who  are  at  college,  &c.  -     19*01  per  cent.    (Some 

of  those  are  being  trained  as  teachers.) 
„    engaged  in  teaching-  -       7*77  per  cent. 

„  nursing  -  -       1-06         „ 

„  „  other  occupations      1*00        „ 

„    married        -  -  -      1*00        „ 

The  high  school  at  which  this  analysis  was  made  is  a  first 
grade  secondary  school,  where  the  average  age  'of  leaving  is  1 8. 
and  the  medium  fee  is  121,  128.  a  year.  The  class  of  children 
who  attend  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  calculation 
of  the  occupations  of  the  parents  of  children  now  in  the  school : — 

Professional     -  -  -     41  per  cent. 

Manufacturers  and  merchants  -    23        „ 
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Managers  and  clerks,  &c.  -     18  per  cent. 

Im  retail  trade  -  -     18         „ 

At  an  endowed  school  with  a  medium  fee  of  101,  a  year^ 
where  a  large  proportion  of  the  girls  leave  at  I69  though  on  the 
average  they  stay  until  17,  and  some  until  19,  the  headmistress 
kindly  furnished  me  with  the  following  record  of  what  had 
become  of  the  girls  who  had  left  the  school  from  1891-93 
(inclusive) : — 

Girls  living  at  home     f          <-             -  -  64 

;,     gone  to  other  schools    -             -  -  24 

,,         „        places  of  higher  education  -  6 

„     engaged  in  teaching     -             -  -  10 

„     learning  a  trade            -             -  -  4 

„     engaged  in  nursing       -             -  -  1 

y,     whose  parents  had  left  the  town  -  13 

„     dead                  -             -             -  -  3 
whose  subsequent  history  was  not  known   6 

With  regard  to  this  list  I  think  it  may  fairly  be  assumed  thai 
those  girls  who  had  gone  to  other  (probably ''  finishing  ")  schools 
were  intended  by  their  parents  to  devote  themselves  to  social 
life,  while  those  who  went  to  places  of  higher  education  wei^ 
probably  sent  there  for  professional  purposes. 

The  occupations  of  the  parents  of  the  children  now  in  the 
school  are  as  follows : — 

Professional               -                         -  -  36            , 

Manufacturers  and  wholesale  dealers  -  23 

Managers  and  clerks              -            -  -  31 

In  retail  trade           -            -            -  -  41 

Widows  and  gentlemen  of  no  occupation       -  11 

Farmers        -             -             -             -  -  2 

Artisans       -            -            -            -  -  7 

At  another  endowed  school  with  a  medium  fee  of  71,  lOtf. 
where  three*quarters  of  the  pupils  leave  at  16  years  of  age  or 
under,  the  headmistress  kindly  ascertained  for  me  what  had 
become  of  122  of  the  girls,  who  had  left  since  1886,  with  the 
following  result : — 

Girls  living  at  home               -             -  -  65* 

„    gone  to  other  schools   -            -  -  15 

„     married             -             -             -  -  2 

Pupil  teachers  in  elementary  schools  12t 

Girh   engaged  in  the  work  of    secondary 

education               -             -             -  -  8  *    ' 

Girls  gone  to  places  of  higher  education  *  3          ' 


*  In  several  cases  they  keep  their  fathers'  business  books,  or  help  in  business  in 

other  ways, 
t  These  are  mainly  girls  "who  held  scholniships  from  elementary  sdiools. 
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Girls  engaged    in    technical  work   (cooking 

and  photography)          -             -             -             -  2 

Clerks      ..-.--  3 

Shop  assistants,  dressmakers,  Ac.  -             -             -  12 

*,  The  occupations  of  the  parents  of  children  now  at  this  school 
4ure  as  follows  : — 

Professional          -             -             -  -  -  14 

Manufacturers  and  merchants       -  -  -  8 

Managers  and  clerks         -             -  -  -  18 

In  retail  trade      -             -            -  -  -  45 

Widows  living  on  their  own  means  -  -  5 

Farmers  -             -             -             -  -  -  19 

Artisans 3 

Here  also  it  may  reasonably  be  assumed  that  the  15  who 
are  described  as  having  gone  to  other  schools  were  intended  to 
live  at  home  subsequently,  and  besides  these  there  were  36 
whom  the  headmistress  could  not  trace,  most  of  whom  had,  no 
doubt,  gone  to  live  in  their  own  homes,  as  they  would  probably 
have  communicated  with  the  headmistress  to  obtain  testi- 
monials from  her  if  they  had  entered  the  profession  of  teaching — 
the  only  one  open  to  any  great  extent  for  girls  in  the  West 
Riding. 

At  another  school,  which  may  be  described  as  a  second  grade 
secondary  school,  where  the  average  age  of  leaving  is  1 6,  and 
the  medium  fee  is  five  guineas  a  year,  inclusive  of  stationery,  I 
was  again  enabled  by  the  kindness  of  the  headmistress  to  obtain 
some  idea  of  the  proportion  of  girls  who  live  at  home  after  leaving 
school,  as  contrasted  with  those  who  earn  their  own  living.  In 
this  instance  no  record  is  kept  of  the  subsequent  careers  of  the 
pupils,  but  a  meeting  of  former  pupils  was  about  to  be  held 
when  I  visited  the  school,  and  the  headmistress  offered  to  ask 
€ach  one  of  those  who  attended  it  what  her  occupation  then 
was.  She  subsequently  wrote  to  tell  me  that  50  former  pupils 
had  been  present,  of  whom  seven  were  engaged  as  teachers  of 
various  kinds,  one  was  an  art-student,  one  was  engaged  in 
photography,  and  the  remaining  41  lived  at  home. 

The  headmistress  described  the  parents  of  the  pupiJs  at 
this  school  as  being  mainly  shopkeepers,  clerks,  and  small 
manufacturers. 

In  order  to  secure  that  the  results  of  my  inquiry  should 
include  children  of  every  social  class  who  are  studying  subjects 
usually  included  in  secondary  education,  I  applied  to  the  head- 
master of  a  large  higher  grade  school,  where  the  average  age 
of  leaving  is  15,  and  the  fee  is  9d.  a  week  (including  sta- 
ttonefy).  He  very  kindly  caused  an  investigation  to  be  made 
with  regard  to  the  present  occupations  of  pupils  who  had  left  the 
school  in  the  year  ending  Slst  May  1894.  The  result  was  ts 
follows  : — 

Girls  occupied  in  domestic  Kfe    -  -  -     1 50 

„    engaged  in  teaching  of  various  kinds  •       40 
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Girls  in  the  Civil  Service            -            -            -  14 
„    who  had  become  clerks  in  warehouses  and 

counting  houses             -             -             -  6 

„    who  had  entered  shops       -            -             -  30 

„     who  vw ere  tracers  in  drawing  offices             -  2 

The  headmaster  was  not  able  to  give  me  any  record  of  the 
occupations  of  the  parents  of  the  schoolchildren  generally,  but 
he  furnished  me  with  a  list  of  the  occupations  pf  the  parents  of 
scholarship-holders,  and  as  the  scholarships  are  granted  in  many 
cases  to  those  whose  circumstances  would  not  otherwise  enable 
them  to  provide  such  education  for  their  children,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  larger  number  of  girls  above  spoken  of  belong  to 
parents  who  are  in  rather  better  circumstances  than  those  in  the 
list  furnished  to  me.  This  list,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  might 
be  arranged  briefly  as  follows : — 

Professional          -             -             -             -  -  2 

Clerks  and  commercial  travellers  -             -  -  6 

In  retail  trade      -             -             -             -  -  6 

Miscellaneous  (policemen,  tailors,  joiners,  &c.)  -  7 

Artisans  -             -            -             -  -  15 

Widows   -            -             -             -             -  -  6 

Finally,  in  addition  to  the  statistics  I  have  quoted  with  regard 
to  the  subsequent  careers  of  girls  who  are  educated  in  secon- 
dary schools  of  various  grades  in  the  West  Riding,  I  ascertained 
in  the  case  of  11  other  schools,  from  information  given  by  the 
headmistress  or  the  headmaster,  that  the  majority  of  pupils 
lived  at  home  on  leaving  school  These  11  schools  were  high, 
endowed,  or  higher  grade  schools,  either  free  or  with  fees 
varying  from  121.  12s.  a  year  to  6(2.  a  week. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  West  Biding  have  been  proverbially 
accredited  with  a  distinctive  independence  of  spirit,  and  I  think 
it  IB  the  love  of  independence  which  often  in  the  case  of  their 
daughters'  life  career  takes  the  form  of  a  strong  repugnance  to 
allowing  them  to  become  the  recipients  of  salaries  or  wages, 
because  this  would,  they  think,  place  them  in  the  position  of 
paid  dependents. 

A  lady  who  has  taken  an  active  part  in  promoting  education 
in  a  town  where  there  are  no  public  institutions  for  girls,  said  to 
me :  "  It  is  pride  which  makes  people  keep  their  children  at  home." 
One  headmistress  told  me  that  the  parents  of  her  pupils  would 
feel  insulted  if  she  inquired  whether  their  daughters  were  going 
to  take  up  any  occupation  or  profession.  She  said  that  she 
should  be  told  that  their  daughters  had  no  need  to  teach. 
Another  headmistress  told  me  that  the  parent  of  one  of  her 
pupils  had  called  on  her  to  tell  her  that  his  daughter  was  very 
anxious  to  make  teaching  her  profession,  and  that  he  had  given 
her  permission  to  study  for  it,  but  he  thought  it  necessary  to 
explain  that  he  had  no  "  small  pride  "  by  way  of  apology  for  his 
oonduct. 
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At  the  same  time,  I  was  told  in  some  towns  of  the  West 
Riding  that  residents  who  were  in  well-to-do  or  even  in 
wealthy  circumstances  felt  no  reluctance  about  allowing  the 
women  of  the  family  either  to  discharge  all  domestic  tasks 
without  the  aid  of  a  servant,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  assist  very 
largely  in  the  fulfilment  of  such  duties,  where  servants  were 
employed  in  addition.  Baking  and  laundry-work  seem  to 
be  carried  on  at  home  much  more  extensively  in  York- 
shire than  in  the  South  of  England,  and  many  of  the  girls 
attending  secondary  schools  in  the  West  Biding  are  proficients 
in  cooking  from  the  practical  experience  gained  in  their  own 
homes. 

I  think  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  this  absorption  in 
domestic  pursuits  prevails  to  some  extent  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  West  Riding,  but  it  is  perhaps  more  specially  charac- 
teristic of  the  towns  in  which  the  professional  class  is  small 
It  is  not  so  especially  noticeable  in  the  larger  towns  where 
there  is  a  considerable  admixture  of  families  belonging  to  the 
professional  class,  many  of  whom  are  not  connected  with  such 
towns  by  birth,  and  consequently  have  not  inherited  their 
household  traditions. 

I  am  not,  of  course,  including  in  this  description  the  children 
of  those  who  would  consider  themselves  as  belonging  to  the 
highest  class — a  class  described  by  Dr.  Fitch  as  a  "  plutocracy 

consisting   of  men  of   enormous  wealth,  who   consort   with 

the  members  of  the  higher  professions,  and  who,  conscious  of 
"  the  newness  of  their  origin,  are  restlessly  eager  to  reach  after 
"  alliances  with  the  land^  gentry,  with  Parliament,  with  the 
"  magistracy,'  or,  in  short,  with  something  in  the  world,  which 
''  possesses  traditions  and  a  prospect  of  permcmence." 

Writing  in  1868,  Dr.  Fitch  says  that  throughout  the  West 
Riding  the  children  belonging  to  this  last  class  as  well  as  those 
of  the  richer  gentry  are  sent  to  distant  schools.  As  will  be 
seen  from  the  occupations  of  the  parents  specified  above,  my 
remarks  apply  especially  to  the  other  classes  of  society  which 
are  described  by  Dr.  Fitch  as  consisting  respectively  of  small 
manufacturers  and  professional  men,  and  of  clerks  and  retail 
tradesmen. 

It  will  easily  be  seen  how  great  an  effect  on  intellectual 
education  such  views  of  a  girl's  after-career  must  produce  among 
a  people  noted  for  the  value  they  attach  to  points  of  practical 
utility.  I  am  glad  to  think  and  to  know  from  my  own  personal 
experience  that  there  do  exist  signal  instances  to  the  contrary, 
but  I  fear  that  on  the  whole  there  is  a  widespread  apathy 
throughout  the  West  Riding  with  regard  to  the  intellectual 
education  of  girls.  This  was  acknowl^ged  to  me  by  many  of 
the  principal  residents,  and,  in  case  education  be  viewed  simply 
from  the  standpoint  of  usefulness  in  the  routine  duties  of  the 
household,  there  does  not  seem  any  reason  why  girls  should  need 
instruction  in  subjects,  other  than  those  included  in  elementary 
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education,  for  the  fulfilment  of  their  suhsequent  duties  in  life. 
And  this  seems  the  actual   point  of  view  from  which  many 
parents  in  Yorkshire  do  regard  the  subjecti.     I  was  informed  at 
a  meeting  in  Halifax  at  which  several  members  of  the  School 
Board  and  other  persons  interested  in  education  were  present, 
that  I  must  not  consider  that  attendance  at  a  public  elementary 
school   was  in   the  West  Biding  necessarily   an  indication  of 
poverty.     Secondary  schools  might  be  preferred,  if  the  expense 
in   each   case   were   equal,   but    under  existing  circumstances 
parents  often  did   not  consider  that  there   was  any  practical 
advantage   for    their    girls    in   attending  a   secondary   school 
sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  difference  in  cost.     At  the  same 
time  it  seems  to  me  a  hopeful  sign  that  in  two  of  the  largest 
towns  in  the  Biding,  Leeds  and  Sheffield,  there  exist  middle- 
class  schools  for  girls  with  fees  intermediate  between  the  high 
schools  and  the  higher  grade  board  schools.     The  fact  that  there 
exists  a  public  desirous  to  support  such  schools  seems  to  show 
that  many  parents  who  cannot  afford  the  fees  of  a  high  school 
are  yet  willing  to  make  a  considerable  pecuniary  sacrifice  to 
secure  to  their  daughters  those  advantages  of  greater  individual 
attention  and  of  more  frequent  opportunities  for  personal  inter- 
oourse  with  women  of  culture  which  a  secondary  school  can 
afford  to  provide.     There  is  no  doubt  also  that  the  moderate 
estimate   of    a  girl's   intellectual   requirements,   which  I   have 
just  described,  is  in  the  case  of  some  parents  modified  by  their 
desire   that   their  daughters  should   not  lack  anything  which 
may  be   supposed  to  be  of  advantage    in   the  intercourse  of 
social  life.     The  influence  of  this  feeling,  however,  is  almost 
always  injurious  in  its  effects  on  education.     In  the  first  place 
it  promotes  a  tendency  towards  a  change  of  school  for  the  last 
year  or  two  of  a  girl's  school  life,  when  such  a  change  is  too  late 
to  remedy  any  defects   in   the  school  oiiginally   chosen  or  to 
secure  any  special  advantages  in  the  one  subsequently  selected. 
Professional    men    and    well-to-do    manufacturers    send  their 
daughters  to  a   southeiTi  or  continental   boarding-school  for  a 
year  or  two  to  "  finish,"  while  parents  in  a  lower  position  send 
them  from  a  public  elementary  school  to  a  secondary  school  for 
a  like  purpose.     In  neither  case  does  the  result  seem  satisfactory 
from  an  educational  point  of  view,  thout»h  there  is  no  doubt 
that   in  popular  estimation  this   so-called  "finishing"   confers 
the  stamp  of    gentility  which  is   thought  desirable  for   social 
purposes.     Another    injurious   effect    which   results    from   the 
tendency  to  have  no  aim  in  view  except   social   life  in  regu- 
lating a  girl's  education  is  seen  in  the  undue  preponderance 
which  is  still  not  infrequently  given  to  what  are  considered 
accomplishments  to  the  disadvantage  of  other  important  sub- 
jects of  education.     The  headmaster  of  a  higher  grade  school 
expressed  to  me  very  decidedly  his  opinion  that  there  was  great 
waste  of  time  on  instrumental  music  in  the  present  arrange- 
ment of   girls'  schools.     The  following  table,  taken  from  an 
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aiialy8ii»  of  retumd  thade  (o  your  Commission  by  private  schools 
will  give  an  idea  of  Hi^  relatively  large  proportion  of  time 
devoted  to  accomplishments  ia  some  of  these  schools : — 


■ 

A. 

B. 

C 

D. 

t 

Drawing,  ffinging,  and  music  in  the  middle 

of  the  school        -            -            -            - 

5 

5 

9 

H 

Latin,  and  foreign  lingiiages  in  the  middle 

of  the  school         -             -             -             - 

d 

2i 

3 

2 

Arithmetic  and  mathematics  in  the  middle 

of  the  school         -            -            .            - 

li 

2 

3 

H 

A  more  desirable  phase  of  this  same  feeling  is  to  be  seen  in 
§ome  of  the  principal  Technical  Institutes,  such  as  those  at 
Dewsbury,  Keighley,  and  Shipley,  where  girls  are  allowed  to 
carry  on  the  study  of  art  after  leaving  school,  and  to  devote 
to  it  suflScient  attention  to  attain  very  satisfactory  results, 
although  the  study  is  one  which  can  rarely  be  regarded  in  the 
case  of  girls  as  of  any  practical  utility. 

There  is  one  other  element  to  be  taken  into  consideration  as 
influencing  the  system  of  education  in  West  Riding  schools,  and 
this  is  an  element  which,  unlike  the  one  I  have  last  mentioned, 
generally  has  a  favourable  efiect.  I  refer  to  the  liberality  with 
which  parents  often  allow  their  daughters  considerable  freedom 
of  choice  in  their  studies,  and  in  the  length  of  time  during 
wliich  they  are  permitted  to  remain  at  school.  In  one  town 
where  I  understood  that  the  custom  of  expecting  girls  to  devote 
themselves  to  domestic  duties  prevailed  very  strongly,  I 
expressed  some  astonishment  on  learning  that  many  of  those 
girls  nevertheless  remained  at  school  until  18  or  19  years  of  age. 
I  was  told  that  this  was  a  concession  to  the  personal  inclina- 
tions of  the  girls  themselves ;  if  on  the  other  hand  they  expressed 
^  wish  to  leave  school  they  were  permitted  to  leave  at  once.  In 
ifitnother  town  where  I  inquired  whether  the  head  mistress  felt 
any  diflSculty  in  adapting  to  the  wishes  of  the  parents  the 
scheme  of  education  which  she  herself  thought,  most  desirable, 
she  replied  that  no  such  difficulty  existed,  because  the  children 
were  generally  guided  by  the  advice  of  the  mistresses,  and  the 
parents  by  the  wishes  of  the  children. 

It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  the  opportunities  for  study 
ipifibrded  to  West  Riding  girls  may  continue  to  increase  in  value 
and  frequency,  as  the  results  already  attained  sufficiently  prove 
that  they  are  fully  entitled  by  their  earnestness  and  their  ability 
to  every  kind  of  encouragement  in  intellectual  pursuits. 
Without  attempting  to  give  any  detailed  list  I  may  mention  in 
illustration  of  their  success  that  girls  from  West  Riding  schools 
have  gained  Gilchrist,  Winkworth,  and  RusselJ-Gurney  scholar- 
ships, and  have  won  First  Classes  in  the  Classical,  Mathematical, 
Modem  and  Mediaeval  Languages,  Natural  Sciences,  Moral 
Sciences,  and  Historical  Triposes. 

T  2 
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1. — Extent  and  Character  of  the  Demand  for  Secondary 

Education  for  Qirls. 

How  far  girla  It  will  be  evident  from  the  statistics  with  which  I  began  my^ 
from  elcmen-  report,  that  where  girls  enter  upon  any  salaried  employment  it 
^rnimd  ud  ^^  almost  always  the  profession  of  teaching  in  which  they  engage, 
make  good  use  This  has  long  been  the  case,  but  I  think  it  is  a  distinctive  charac- 
rf  inch  educa-  teristic  of  modern  times,  that  girls  from  elementary  schools  seek 
present  pro-  ^^  obtain  admission  to  secondary  schools  as  part  of  the  training 
▼ided.  desirable  to  enable  them  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  duties  of 

a  public  elementary  teacher.  It  is  chiefly  with  such  an  end  ,in 
view  that  girls  from  elementary  schools  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunities  of  Secondary  Education  which  are  afforded  by 
me€tns  of  scholarships  awarded  in  connexion  with  old  endow- 
ments remodelled  in  recent  years.  At  the  Drake  and  Tonson 
School  at  Keighley  I  was  told  that  there  were  20  candidates  for 
four  of  the  scholarships  which  are  reserved  for  pupils  from  public 
elementary  schools,  and  the  reason  given  for  the  demand  thuer 
indicated  was  that  the  school  was  considered  a  good  preparation 
for  pupil-teachers. 

At  the  Wakefield  Endowed  High  School  there  were  only  11 
candidates  in  1892  for  three  scholarships  reserved  for  pupils 
from  public  elementary  schools,  but  in  1893  the  number  of  can- 
didates rose  to  1 5  for  the  same  number  of  vacancies.  I  was  told 
at  Wakefield  also  that  the  scholarship-holders  generally  went 
back  to  public  elementary  schools  as  pupil-teachers. 

I  obtained  similar  answers  to  my  inquiries  on  this  subject  at 
the  Wheelwright  Girls'  Grammar  School,  Dewsbury,  and  at  the 
Salt  Schools,  Shipley. 

At  the  Endowed  School  for  Girls  at  Skipton  there  are  several 
Petyt  scholarships  reserved  for  girls  from  public  elementary 
schools,  but  there  does  not  seem  to  be  such  an  eager  competition 
there  as  elsewhere  in  the  West  Riding.  There  are  generally  not 
more  than  two  candidates  to  each  vacancy.  I  was  told,  however, 
that  at  Skipton  also  the  scholarship-holders  mainly  become  public 
elementary  teachers. 

At  Bingley  Girls'  Grammar  School  the  foundation  scholar- 
ships reserved  for  children  from  public  elementary  schools  seem 
to  be  in  great  demajid.  There  have  been  J 1  candidates  to  one 
vacancy.  The  reason  given  for  this  competition  was  the  hope  of 
the  parents  that  their  daughters  might  become  pupil-teachers. 
All  the  scholarship-holders  except  two  have  done  so.  It  was 
stated  that  the  head-mistresses  of  public  elementary  schools  give 
a  preference  to  girls  from  the  Bingley  Grammar  School  on 
account  of  the  certificates  they  obtain  from  the  Science  and  Art 
Department. 

At  the  Bradford  Girls'  Grammar  School  the  subsequent  careers 
of  the  scholarship-holders  seem  to  be  somewhat  different.  The 
governors  offer  two  entrance  scholarships  tenable  for  three  years. 
There  were  45  candidates  for  these  scholarships  at  the  last 
examination.  They  are  not  reserved  exclusively  for  pupils 
from  public  dementary  schools,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  are 
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generally  gained  by  each  pupils.  Ten  of  them  have  been  won 
by  pupils  from  the  Belle  Vue  Higher  Girls'  Board  School  since 
the  year  1885.  I  was  told  by  the  headmistress  that  the  scholar- 
ship-holders generally  tried  to  make  teacliing  their  profession, 
but  often  did  not  wish  to  go  back  to  elementary  teaching.  Eight 
such  scholarship-holders  are,  however,  now  teaching  under  the 
School  Board. 

There  are  two  scholarships  tenable  at  the  Leeds  Girls'  High 
School,  which  are  reserved  for  pupils  from  public  elementary 
schools,  and  are  competed  for  at  intervals  of  Irom  two  to  four 
years.  The  number  of  candidates  for  these  two  scholarships 
varies  from  12  to  18.  There  have  not  been  more  than  12  or  14 
such  scholarship-holders  in  all  since  the  foundation  of  the 
school,  and  several  of  them  have  left  the  school  to  live  at  home, 
when  the  term  for  which  their  scholarships  were  tenable  had 
expired,  but  some  of  those  who  did  not  rise  to  a  high  position  in 
the  school  have  subsequently  become  pupil-teachers,  and  out  of 
four  who  reached  the  highest  class,  two  gained  Queen's 
Scholarships,  and  entered  a  residentiary  training  college,  while  a 
third  became  a  student  teacher  at  the  school,  gained  an  honour 
certificate  in  the  Cambridge  Higher  Local  Examination,  and  has 
since  been  engaged  hi  the  work  of  Secondary  Education. 

Besides  the  scholarship-holders,  there  are  a  large  number  of 
other  girls  from  elementary  schools  who  are  in  attendance  at 
secondary  schools  at  their  parents'  expense.  These  girls  when 
their  education  is  over  generally  live  at  home.  They  may 
roughly  be  divided  into  two  classes — those  who  are  sent  to  a 
secondaiy  school  to  ''  finish,"  eaid  those  who  spend  several  years 
there.  There  can  be  little  doubt  in  regard  to  the  first  of  these 
two  classes  of  girls  that  it  would  be  better,  both  in  the  interest 
of  the  secondary  school  to  which  they  are  transferred,  and  in 
the  interest  of  the  girls  themselves,  that  instead  of  being 
transferred  for  so  brief  a  period  they  should  spend  the  same 
time  in  the  elementary  school.  The  headmistresses  of  the  best 
secondary  schools  take  great  pains  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the 
disadvantage  under  which  pupils  from  elementary  schools  labour 
on  their  first  admission  to  the  secondary  school,  but  no  pains  or 
forethought  can  prevent  for  a  short  time  a  certain  degree  of 
waste,  so  to  speak,  where  there  is  a  complete  change  in  the 
methods  and  subjects  of  instruction;  and  no  satisfactory 
progress,  such  as  to  produce  a  lasting  beneficial  result,  can  be 
made  by  a  few  hours'  study  a  week  for  a  single  year  in  the  new 
subjects  begun  at  the  secondary  school 

In  speaking  of  the  waste  incurred  by  the  change  of  school,  I 
am  making  no  reflection  on  the  curriculum  adopted  in  the  public 
elementary  schools.  On  the  contrary,  as  far  as  the  subjects  o£ 
instruction  are  concerned,  it  would  certainly  not  be  creditable 
if  the  courses  of  study  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools  were 
sufBciently  similar  for  a  pupil  to  pass  from  one  to  the  other 
without  requiring  a  little  time  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  and  a 
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good  deal  of  pains  on  the  part  of  the  head  mistress,  to  enable 
the  pupil  to  adapt  hei'self  with  advantage  to  the  cliange.  To 
take  for  instance  the  English  language,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  most  camplete  command  of  it  is  obtained  by  a 
careful  and  thoughtful  translation  from  a  foreign  tongue.  In 
compositions  and  essays,  if  the  exact  word  necessary  to  convey 
the  meaning  clearly  and  forcibly  does  not  at  once  occur  to  the 
writer,  she  may  evade  the  difficulty  by  substituting  a  different 
sentence,  but  in  translation  there  is  very  often  one  word  or 
phrase  and  one  word  or  phrase  only,  which  will  rightly  convey 
the  meaning  of  the  original,  and  such  word  or  phrase  must  be 
diligently  sought  for  under  the  guidance  of  the  teacher,  if  the 
translation  is  really  to  be  a  translation  and  not  a  slovenly 
paraphrase.  This  method  of  teaching  English  cannot,  however, 
be  adopted  with  much  success,  where  the  education  is  to 
terminate  at  13  or  14,  because  no  foreign  or  dead  language  will 
have  been  learnt  sufficiently  to  afford  much  practice  in  ti*anslation^ 
and  therefore  in  a  school,  where  the  education  of  the  majority  of 
the  pupils  terminates  at  an  early  age,  it  is  only  right  that  they 
should  be  taught  English  in  the  best  manner  posisible  for  thetriy 
viz.,  by  exercises  in  English  composition  and  grammar.  I 
should  therefore  expect  to  find  a  girl  of  12  from  a  public 
elementary  school,  much  more  forward  for  her  age  in  English 
grammar  than  a  girl  of  the  same  age  from  a  secondary  school, 
but  ignorant  of  any  foreign  or  dead  language,  whilst  the  secondary 
school  girl  ought  to  be  fairly  proficient  in  some  such  language, 
in  order  that  she  may  use  it  for  the  purpose  of  training  in 
English  at  a  time  when  the  education  of  the  elementary  school 
girl  will  have  already  terminated.  At  the  same  time  I  must 
say  with  some  regret  that  I  gathered  from  the  almost  unanimous 
testimony  of  headmistresses  fix)m  all  parts  of  the  West  Biding 
that  where  girls  from  public  elementary  schools  have  a  difficulty 
in  making  good  use  of  the  inytruction  provided  for  them  in 
secondary  schools,  it  is  owing  to  a  want  of  due  development  of 
their  mental  capacities,  even  more  than  to  their  actual  ignorance 
of  some  of  the  subjects  of  instruction.  Almost  all  agree  that 
they  have  a  good  knowledge  of  arithmetic^  but  it  is  meqtal 
power  generally  in  which  many  of  th^m  seem  deficient.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  answtfrs  I  obtained  as  to  the  special 
difficulties  which  arise  in  the  case  of  pupils  from  public  ele- 
mentary schools.  "They  are  well-grounded  in  writing  and 
elementary  sums,  but  they  find  great  difficulty  in  preparing 
their  lessons.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  been  trained  to 
think."  *'  They  are  generally  very  inferior  in  literary  work." 
'*  The  conditio»  of  new  comers  from  public  elementary  schools 
is  different  Irom  that  of  others.  They  are  better  in  arithmetic 
and  grammar  (though  their  methods  in  arithmetic  are  bad), 
but  there  is  a  mental  inelasticity,  and  lack  of  imagination  and 
limited  power  of  expression ;  the  very  brilliant  may  get  to 
the  univei»ity,  Jt>ut  the  avQipage  do  not  reach  the  top  of  the 
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school"  "  Their  general  intelligence  is  not  sp  well-developed. 
An  inspector  in  comparing  the  reading  at  this  school  with  that 
at  elementary  schools  said  that  the  girls  at  this  school  knew 
what  they  were  reading  about,  though  the  reading  itself  was 
not  so  clear  and  loud."  "  Girls  from  elementary  schools  are 
more  advanced  in  arithmetic  than  anything  else  so  far  as 
methods  of  working  are  concerned ;  but  they  are  not  good  at 
solving  problems.  In  other  subjects  they  give  the  impression 
of  having  covered  the  ground  so  quickly  that  ihey  have  had 
no  time  to  think;  they  cannot  deduce  results  nor  give  logical 
conclusions,  which  children  otherwise  educated  may  do, 
although  less  advanced  in  standard  of  attainments."  Girls 
from  elementary  schools  are  better  in  arithmetic,  though  the 
work  is  too  mechanical.  In  their  whole  work  they  have  not 
learnt  to  think.  Girls  from  private  schools  have  not  leaint  so 
much,  but  are  more  intelligent."  ''  Their  intelligence  has  not 
been  equally  awakened.  The  teaching  is  mechanical  even  in 
arithmetic,  and  the  girls  are  unwilling  to  learn  principles." 
"  There  is  great  mental  stagnation.  They  are  lacking  in  intel- 
ligence in  reading.  They  can  work  rules  in  arithmetic,  but 
not  sums  involving  problems." 

This  striking  unanimity  of  experience  as  to  both  the  strong 
and  the  weak  points  in  the  training  of  pupils  at  public 
elementary  schools,  given  by  headmistresses  who  arc  working  in 
different  parts  of  the  West  Riding,  is  a  strong  testimony  to  its 
truth.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  defect  complained  of  is 
partly  due  to  the  frequent  absence  of  any  subjects  of  a  descrip- 
tive character,  such  as  history  an^J  literature,  for  which  an 
appeal  must  be  made  to  the  imagination  in  order  that  they  may 
be  vividly  realised,  and  partly  also  to  the  large  size  of  the 
classes  in  which  the  children  have  to  be  taught,  in  consequence 
of  which  no  teacher,  however  capable,  has  suflScient  time  to 
draw  out  the  thoughts  and  impressions  of  each  child  individually 
in  the  course  of  the  lesson.  I  was  sorry  to  find  that  in  some 
even  of  the  higher  grade  schools  large  classes  of  60  children 
existed,  though  this  is  not,  I  think,  universally  the  case,  and  I 
should  like  to  add  that  in  one  such  school — ^the  Belle  Vue  Higher 
Girls'  Board  School  at  Bradford — I  heard  excellent  lessons  given  to 
smaller  classes,  where  a  large  proportion  of  children  consequently 
had  the  opportunity  of  individual  explanation  and  correction. 
I  feel  that  it  is  not  within  my  province  to  discuss  at  any  length 
the  subjects  of  instruction  or  methods  of  teaching  in  elementary 
schools.  My  only  object  in  touching  upon  such  points  has  been 
to  show  what  difficulties  have  to  be  surmounted  to  enable  girls 
from  elementary  schools  to  make  good  use  of  the  secondary 
education  already  provided.  These  difficulties,  as  I  have  said, 
,,make  secondary  education  almost  useless,  where  girls  come  for  a 
single  year  only.  But  with  those  who  are  able  to  stay  much 
longer,  the  case  is  very  different.  I  did  not  find  a  strong  con- 
sensus of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  degree  of  success  achieved. 
Some  headmistresses  seemed  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  only 
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the  exceptionally  clever  girls  who  could  nse  to  the  top  of  the 
school.  At  one  school,  however,  I  found  that  all  the  membereT 
of  the  highest  class  except  four  had  come  from  elementary 
schools.  At  another  I  had  a  very  strong  expression  of  opinion 
from  a  headmistress  of  wide  experience,  who  said  that  the 
course  bad  a  most  humanising  effect  on  scholars  from  elementary 
schools.  They  benefited  largely  by  it,  and  a  few  of  them  had 
been  distinguished  in  French,  though  they  began  the  subject 
comparatively  late.  Another  headmistress  said:  "Elementary 
"  pupils  profit  immensely  if  they  stay  loog  enough."  One  pupil 
from  a  public,  elementary  school  (High  Green  School,  Sheffield), 
after  spending  nearly  six  years  at  the  Sheffield  High  School, 
won  a  scholarship  at  Bedford  College,  and  subsequently  a 
Gilchrist  Scholarship,  and  took  a  first  class  in  both  parts  of  the 
Natural  Science  tripos.  Another  from  the  Belle  Vue  Higher 
Girls'  Board  School,  Bradford,  who  studied  subsequently  at  the 
Girls'  Grammar  School,  Bradford,  has  this  year  won  the  Russell- 
Gumey  Scholarship  tenable  at  Girton. 

The  second  point  to  which  your  Commission  directed  my 
attention  in  connexion  with  the  extent  and  character  of  the 
demand  for  Secondary  Education  for  girls  was  the  number  and 
kind  of  schools  by  which  this  demand  is  now  supplied,  as 
compared  with  the  description  given  in  the  report  of  the  Schools 
Inquiry  Commission  (1864-8).  It  is  gratifying  to  perceive  by 
such  a  comparison  what  a  vast  stride  has  been  made  in  the 
education  of  girls  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  Writing 
in  1868,  Dr.  Fitch  says:  "In  this  district  (Yorkshire)  no 
endowed  school  provides  such  education  in  any  way,  no  joint- 
stock  or  proprietary  college  in  Yorkshire  has  ever  contemplated 
the  admission  of  girls,  while  of  the  religious  bodies,  the  Roman 
Catholics,  the  Quakers,  and  the  Moravians  alone  include  female 
pupils  in  their  denominational  institutions.  With  these 
exceptions  the  whole  of  the  Secondary  and  Higher  Education 
of  girls  in  this  district  is  given  in  private  schools."  At  the 
present  day  there  are  nine  endowed  and  six  ])roprietary  schools 
in  the  West  Riding. 

Keighley  claims  the  honour  of  having  been  the  first  town  to 
secure  to  girls  a  share  in  educational  endowments.  The  endowed 
school  there  was  established  in  1871 ;  the  funds  weie  provided 
from  an  educational  endowment  previously  reserved  for  boys, 
though  the  term  used  in  the  original  endowment  was  "  children." 
Bradford  seems  to  have  been  the  next  town  in  which  an 
effort  was  made  to  apply  part  of  the  educational  endowment 
for  the  benefit  of  girls.  I  have  been  told  that  in  the  initial  scheme 
of  the  Endowed  Schools  Commission,  it  was  proposed  to  give 
an  equal  share  of  the  endowment  to  girls  and  boys,  but  the 
local  feeling  was  so  strongly  against  it,  that  the  endowment  for 
girls  was  reduced  to  a  much  smaller  amount  than  that  of  the 
boys'  endowment.  After  an  interval  of  three  years  a  subscription 
of  5,000/.  was  raised  to  start  the  school  for  giris,  and  it  was  opened 
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in  1875.  « Seven  or  eight  years  later  a  subscription  was  again 
raised  to  enlarge  the  school 

The  endowed  school  for  girls  at  Thornton  was  established  from 
an  endowment,  previously  nsed  for  boys  only,  when  the  boys' 
school  was  re-organised  in  1873.  The  new  scheme  gave  the 
governors  power  to  realise  on  any  of  the  property,  and  the 
income  was  considerably  increased  by  a  good  siale  of  land  within 
the  borough  of  Bradford. 

The  Girls'  High  School,  Shipley,  was  established  by  the 
liberality  of  Sir  Titus  Salt  in  1876.  Sir  Titus  Salt  had  built  and 
carried  on  schools  for  the  children  of  his  workpeople.  In  1876  he 
gave  a  site  for  new  Board  Schools,  and  when  they  were  ready, 
he  altered  and  furnished  for  high  schools  the  schools  he  had 
built  himself.  The  schools  were  started  in  September  1876  in 
temporary  quarters  until  the  peimanent  building  was  ready. 

The  Wakefield  Endowed  School  for  Girls  was  opened  in  1878 
under  a  scheme  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  drawn  up  in  1876. 
The  funds  for  the  endowment  were  derived  from  the  increase  of 
the  value  of  the  property  administered  by  the  governors  of  the 
Wakefield  Charities,  and  also  from  the  transfer,  for  the  present 
educational  needs  of  the  town,  of  moneys  left  for  obsolete  forms 
of  education,  such  as  apprenticeship  fees  and  an  industrial  school 
for  girls,  which  had  been  superseded  by  the  public  elementary 
schools. 

The  Girls'  Grammar  School,  Bingley,  was  opened  in  April  1881. 
It  was  opened  under  section  47  of  the  original  scheme  of  March 
3rd,  1873.  Mr.  Fearon  came  down  to  Bingley,  and  reported  to  the 
Commissioners  in  April  1880  the  desirability  of  having  a  girls' 
school  The  formal  order  of  the  Commissioners  m  dated  June 
28th,  1881,  but  the  school,  as  stated  above,  actually  commenced 
in  April  1881.  There  was  no  division  of  the  endowment  for  the 
boys'  and  girls'  schools  respectively.  They  have  been  worked 
conjointly.  The  girls'  school  is  under  the  same  roof  as  the  boys 
school. 

The  Skipton  Elndowed  School  for  Girls  was  established  in 
1886.  The  endowments  are  derived  from  an  old  charity  known 
as  Petyt's  Charity,  together  with  the  sum  of  1001.  a  year  from 
the  Giggleswick  School  (according  to  a  scheme  made  under  the 
Endowed  Schools  Act  of  1869  for  the  management  of  the  Free 
Grammar  School  of  Edward  VI.  at  Giggleswick). 

The  Wheelwright  Schools,  Dewsbury,  were  established  in  1889 ; 
the  funds  were  derived  from  a  bequest  made  by  John  Wheelwright 
in  1724^  according  to  which  two  schools  were  to  be  founded  for 
boys  and  girls,  one  at  Bish worth  near  Halifax,  the  other  at 
Dewsburj.  There  was  in  Dewsbury  an  agitation  for  many  years 
for  a  greater  share  of  the  original  estate,  and  the  claims  of  the 
'  Dewsbury  School  were  finally  settled,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Dewsbury  governors,  those  at  Bishworth,  and  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners, at  24,000^.  The  new  scheme  (date  1888)  gave  this 
jnoney  to  governors  at  Dewsbury.    The  Dewsbury  governors 
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were  to  build  a  school  (opened  in  1893)  for  both  boy^  and  girJfi. 
The  two  schools  have  a  joint  income  and  common  governors. 

The  Dawson's  School,  Tadcaster,  was  opened  in  1890,  under  a 
scheme  of  the  Charity  Commissioneis ;  the  funds  were  derived 
from  an  old  annuities'  fund  left  by  Mrs.  Dawson. 

Besides  the  above  endowed  schools  for  girls,  all  of  which  have 
been  etatablished  since  the  report  of  the  Schools  Inquiry  Com- 
mission, there  is  a  school  at  Ri>hworth  for  boys  and  girls, 
described  by  Dr.  Fitch  as  "  an  eleemosynary  foundation, 
"  receiving  pupils  who  are  boarded  and  lodged  as  well  as  educated 
"  gratuitously."  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  this 
school,  but  I  have  been  informed  that  the  girls'  curriculum  has 
been  gradually  enlarged  so  as  to  resemble  that  of  the  boys  as 
far  as  is  compatible  with  the  limitation  imposed  by  the  early 
age  at  which  the  girls  leave,  viz.,  fourteen. 

Girls  are  also  now  admitted  at  King  James's  Grammar  School, 
Knaresborough.  In  1889  the  master*6  house  was  altered,  and 
accommodation  was  made  for  girls'  class-rooms.  The  governing 
body  gave  their  permission  for  the  admission  of  girls,  provided 
that  they  were  separate  from  the  boys  with  their  own  entrance 
and  their  own  class-rooms.  There  are  now  18  girls  taught  by 
two  lady  teachers.  For  a.  few  special  subjects  some  of  the  girls 
.  occasionally  attend  the  boys'  classes  with  very  satisfactory  results. 

Girls  are  eligible  for  admission  according  to  the  scheme  at 
Bairstow's  School,  Sowerby  Bridge,  but  the  school  was  built  for 
boys,  and  has  always  been  attended  by  boys  only. 

When  the  pension  to  the  late  headmaster  of  Sedbergh  cecums 
200i.  a  year  will  be  availaUe  from  the  endowment  of  the  boys' 
school  for  ihe  education  of  girls  in  the  Wef?t  Biding. 

In  this  short  sketch  I  have  not  been  able  to  include  schools 
under  the  care  of  religious  bodies,  which  were  in  existence  at  the 
time  of  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission  and  .are  still  being 
carried  on.  The  shortness  of  the  time  at  my  disposal  prevented 
me  from  having  an  opportunity  of  visiting  them. 

During  my  stay  in  Halifax,  I  visited  the  Crossley  and  Porter 
Orphan  Home  and  School  there,  which  was  founded  in  1864, 
and  incorporated  by  Boyal  .Charter  in  1868.  Orphiua  children 
are  admitted  there,  and  receive  board,  clothing,  and  educatiop. 
Jfi  most  cases  a  small  annual  payment  is  made.  The  girls 
remain  until  15  or  17  years  of  age,  aad  some  of  them  are  pre- 
pared for  the  Cambridge  Local  Examinations. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  out  of  the  nine  endowed  schools  for 

girls  which  I  have  enumerated  above,  five  are  within  a  limited 

area  of  83  square  miles^  so  that  there  are  only  four  endowed 

.  schools  in  all  the  rest  of  the  West  Biding,  which  covers  a  total 

area  of  2,763  square  miles. 

This  deficiency  is  to  some  extent  supplied  by  six  proprietacy 
schools,  which  have  been  founded  since  1868  in  Leeds,  B^iiikx^ 
Sheffield,  Dewsbury,  and  Burley-in-Wharledale,  and  by  the 
•Modern  School   for  Ghrls  .attachea  to  the  Leeds  Meebaatos' 
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Institute,  which  was  commended  in  Dr.  Fitch's  report,  and  still 
maintains  the  high  character  there  assigned  to  it.  I  must  not 
omit  to  mention  that  the  subjects  generally  included  in  secondary 
education  are  also  taught  in  the  upper  sections  ot  the  higher 
grade  schools,  both  in  some  of  the  towns  already  named  and 
also  in  others— such  as  Batley,  for  instance — where  the  higher 
grade  school  is  the  sole  medium  by  which  secondary  education 
is  provided  for  girls  in  any  public  institution. 

This  supplementary  supply^  however,  still  leaves  a  lai-ge  axea 
unprovided  for  by  any  kind  of  public  e^rt,  and  it  is  not 
distributed  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  of  the  highest  advantage. 

Three  of  the  proprietary  schools  (including  the  Modern  School 
for  Girls)  are  in  Leeds  (though  with  such  variety  in  the  fees  as 
to  meet  the  wants  of  different  classes).  Burley-in-\Vharfedale 
is  within  comparatively  easy  reach  of  Leeds,  and  the  proprietary 
school  at  Dewsbury  is  actually  within  the  fiaMe  town,*  and  has 
the  same  fee  as  the  Wheelfwright* School,  which  has  been 
subsequently  established  in  Dewsbury.  • 

In  the  south  of  the  Riding,  Rotherham  (with  a  population  of 
42,000)  and  a  large  district  to  the  north-  and  east  of  it  have  no 
public  school  for  girls  nearer  than  SheflSield.  There  is  no  public 
school  at  Bamsley,  though  it  has  a  population  of  about  37,000, 
and  is  the  centre  of  a  population  of  about  70,000  more,  resident 
in  the  adjoining  villages  of  Dodsworth,  Gawber  Darton,  Mapple- 
well,  Monk- Bretton,  Carlton,  Koyston,  Cudsworth,  Ardsley, 
Darfield,  Wombwell,  Hoyland  (Common  and  Nether),  and 
Worsbro'  Dale.  The  east  of  the  Riding  (iiieluding  Doiicaster, 
with  a  population  of  25,900,  Goole,  with  a  population  bf  15,000, 
and  Pontefract,  with  a  population  of  9,000)  has  no  public  school 
for  girls  at  all. 

There  is  no  public  school  in  the  north  of  the  Riding  (including 
Ripon,  with  a  population  of  7,000,  and  Harrogate,  with  a 
population  of  13,000)  to  which  girls  are  admitted,  except 
Knaresborough. 

In  the  south-west  there  is  a  good  school  at  Huddersfield  (with 
a  population  of  95,000).  It  was  opened  in  1871,  and  eitisted  for 
16  years  as  a  successful  proprietary  school,  paying  oH  an  average 
a  dividend  of  10  per  cent.  In  1886  the  school  wds  amalgamated 
with  the  Old  Collegiate  and  the  Boys'  College,  and  the  whole 
was  called  The  Huddersfield  College.  This  scheme,  however, 
did  not  answer. 

In  1893  the  company  was.  wound  up,  and  the  building  vas 
sold  to  the  school  board  for  a  higher  grade  .school.  The  girls' 
department  was,  however,  financially  successful,  and  the  head- 
mistress  was  fortunate  in  securing  suitable  premises,  in  which 
she  is  carrying  ou  the  school  for  the  present  as  a  private  school. 

The  districts  I  have  named  are  sucjt  ashAve  large  popiilations, 
but  it  was  strongly  urged  upon  me  by  residents  in  the  north- 
west of  the  Biding  that  provision  should,. if  possible,  be  made 
•  for  <|hose  inhabitants  of  the  .dali^  who  are  out  of  reach  of 
jj^w^  fion)mwi.C9.tiop.,  for,  sc^hftpl  pjirpo^^,  ftnd  vho  aare  so 
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scattered  over  a  wide  area,  that  the  girls  requiring  secondary 
education  could  not  be  grouped  together  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  maintain  a  day  school.  Among  such  places  named  to  me 
as  from  10  to  16  miles  from  a  railway  were  Kettlewell,  Buckden, 
Qrassington  (with  a  population  of  1,000),  Amcliffe,  Kirby 
Malham,  and  Malham,  none  of  which,  I  was  told,  could  support 
a  secondary  or  higher  grade  school.  Cracoe  and  Rylstone  were 
also  mentioned  as  being  &ve  or  six  miles  fram  a  railway,  and 
consequently  out  of  reach  of  any  school  which  pupils  could 
attend  as  day  scholars.  It  was  suggested  that  there  was  great 
need  of  a  cheap  boarding  school  in  some  central  part  of  this 
district,  where  the  cost  of  a  girl's  maintenance  should  not  exceed 
201,  a  year. 

In  this  description  I  have  not  included  the  provision  for 
the  secondary  education  of  girls  afforded  by  private  schools. 
I  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting  33  private  schools  duriag 
the  month  which  I  spent  in  the  West  Riding.  These 
schools  were  situate  in  Leeds,  Doncaster,  Botherham,  Ripon, 
Barnsley,  Harrogate,  Huddersfield,  and  Halifax.  I  have  also 
had  access  to  the  returns  made  to  your  Commission  by  private 
schools  in  other  towns  in  my  district.  I  should  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  of  testifying  to  the  extreme  courtesy  with 
which  I  was  received  by  the  headmistresses  of  private  schools, 
and  their  readiness  to  supply  me  with  all  the  information  I 
asked  for.  I  met  with  only  one  instance  to  the  contrary  in 
the  course  of  my  visits.  There  was,  naturally,  a  very  wide 
difference  in  the  diSerent  schools  and  in  the  different  towns  with 
regard  to  the  standard  of  education  aimed  at  and  the  degree  of 
excellence  in  the  accommodation  provided^  but  it  seemed  to  me 
on  the  whole  that  the  best  schools  were  generally  in  a  fairly 
efficient  or  efficient  condition,  and  that,  even  where  they  did  not 
seem  to  reach  a  high  stajidard,  the  teachers  of  the  schools  were 
generally  in  advance  of  the  population  in  their  aims  and  endea- 
vours for  the  good  of  the  children  of  the  town,  and  that  it  was  local 
prejudice  or  indifference  which  hampered  them  in  their  attempts 
to  rise  to  a  higher  level.  I  was  forced  to  this  conclusion  ia  a 
very  great  degree  by  comparing  the  description  of  the  feeling  in 
each  town  on  the  question  of  girls'  education  as  given  me  by 
some  of  the  residents  interested  in  it  with  the  condition  of  the 
best  private  schools  in  the  same  town.  Thus,  for  instance,  at 
one  considerable  town  where  the  fees  at  the  secondary  schools 
were  extraordinarily  low,  and  in  most  instances  the  size  of  the 
schools  was  too  small  to  admit  of  first-rate  accommodation,  and 
where,  as  a  rule,  French,  if  taught  at  all,  was  taught  as  an  extra, 
I  was  told  by  a  member  of  the  School  Board  that  "  educationally 
"  the  district  was  extremely  backward,  and  that  well-to-do 
"  shopkeepers  grudged  having  to  pay  as  much  as  12Z.  a  year  for 
"  the  education  of  their  sons  in  the  grammar  school,  and  took 
"  them  to  the  desk  or  counter  before  they  were  half  educated." 

At  a  smaller  town  where  at  more  than  one  school  the  time- 
table seemed  wisely  and  carefully  drawn  up^  and  the  staff  of 
teachers  seemed  amply  sufficient,  I  was  surprised  to  find  how 
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small  a  proportion  of  the  pupUs  took  any  of  the  local  examina- 
tions, but  I  was  told  by  a  resident,  who  was  familiar  with  the 
edncational  work  of  the  town,  that  this  was  entirely  through  the 
fiault  of  the  parents,  and  that  there  was  great  apathy  in  the 
town  with  r^ard  to  the  stsmdard  of  education  for  girls.  Many 
of  the  headmistresses  of  private  schools  expressed  themselves 
willing  to  throw  their  schools  open  to  inspection,  and  considering 
to  how  great  an  extent  the  best  of  them  are  labouring  to  raise 
the  tone  of  education  in  the  neighbourhood  in  which  they  live 
(often  at  the  risk  of  exposing  themselves  to  unpopularity  owing 
to  the  cry  that  they  are  overworking  their  pupils)  it  would  seem 
to  be  distinctly  a  hardship  if  their  labours  in  the  cause  of 
secondary  education  should  ever  fail  to  receive  due  recognition. 

In  describing  the  various  ways  in  which  provision  already  In  what 
exists  for  the  secondary  education  of  girk  I  have  not  entered  in  g^couda  *^^ 
any  detail  upon  the  Subjects  of  instruction  which  constitute  the  education  re- 
curriculum  in  secondary  schools,  as  this  question  seems  more  quired  by  boys 
properly  to  form  part  of  the  third  subject  of  inquiry  which  was  [n^^chls^*"* 
indicated  to  me  by  your  Commission,  viz.,  the  subject  of  educa*  differs  from 
tional  organisation.     In  connexion,  however,  with  my  investiga-  *^*t  required 
tions  as  to  the  character  of  the  demand  for  secondary  education  the^me^^*" 
for  ^rls,   I  was   desired   to  ascertain   in    what    respects   the  classes. 
secondary    education    required    by  boys    from    the   industrial 
classes  differed  from  that  required  by  girls  from  the  same  classes. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  there  were  two  ways  in  which  a  solution 
of  this  question  might  be  sought — firstly,  by  ascertaining  what 
were  the  arrangements  already  existing  in  schools  to  which  boys 
and  girls  from  the  industrial  classes  were  admitted,  and,  secondly 
by  obtaining  the  opinion  of  such  residents  in  the  West  Riding 
as  were  experienced  in  educational  problems  of  this  kind.     With 
regard  to  existing  €urrangements,  there  seems  to  be  a  noticeable 
difference   in  the   system   pursued   in   the    general    secondary 
education  of  boys  from  the  industrial  classes,  as  compared  with 
that  of  girls  from  the  same  classes.     The  only  exception  is  in 
the  case  of  training  for  the  work  of  teaching.     Where  elemen- 
tfiuy   teaching  is  the   profession    in    view,   any   difference    in 
education  is  mainly  caused  by  the  difference  in  the  subjects  of 
examination  required,  according  to  the  terms  on  which  certi- 
ficates are  awarded  to  male  and  female  candidates  respectively — 
a  difference  which  seems  matter  of  regret,  as  it  has  a  tendency 
to    discourage  among  girls  the   study   of  mathematics.     Even 
this  difference  is  considerably  modified  by  the  present  tendency 
to  aim  at  combining  a  University  degree  with  a  Government 
certificate  by  means  of  the  local  University  Colleges,  of  which 
Firth  College,  Sheffield,  is  a  recognised  day  training  college  for 
both   male   and  female  candidates.      The    Yorkshire   College, 
Leeds,  is  recognised  at  present  only  for  males.     Inasmuch  as  no 
distinction  is  made  in  the  University  course,  such  a  system  of 
training   tends   to  assimilate  the   studies  of  students  of  both 
sexes.     With  the  exception,  then,  of  this  special  preparation  for 
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the  work   of  teaching,  there  is,  as  I  hare  said,  a  noticeable  - 
difference  in  the  kind  of  secondary  education  provided  for  boys 
and  girls  respectively  from  the  industrial  classes.'    A  good  deiaJ. 
more  time  is  spent  on  natural  science  and  mathematics,  and,  in  ' 
some  instances,  on  Latin,  in  the  case  of  bo^s,  in  consequence  of 
their  possible  future  career,  while  the  gifls  are  in  many  insteaces 
taught  more  English,  as  well  as  cookery  and  needlework.    This 
appeared  to  be  the   case  in  one  or  two  of  the   higher  grade 
Kchools  which  I  visited,  and  also  in  some  of  the  endowed  schools 
to  which  the  children  of  artisans  are  admitted,  either  hf  a' special ' 
fee  or  by  scholarships. 

On  turning  from  a  review  of  the  system,  as  it  exists  at 
present,  to  the  theories  entertained  by  those  who  have  interested 
themselves  in  education  in  the  West  Riding,  I  fiad  two 
conflicting  views  of  what  is  requisite  on  this  point.  There  seems 
to  be  a  very  strong  feeling  among  a  certain  number  of  manu- 
facturers that  English  prosperity  has  a  tendency  to  be  injured 
by  the  lack  of  suitable  technical  training,  and  that  where  there 
is  any  li^k  that  English  manufacture  may  be  surpassed,  it  is 
German  training  which  is  likely  to  secure  superiority  over  it. 
Hence  there  is  a  great  eagerness  to  emphasise  the  practical  side 
of  instruction,  to  give  manual  training  as  large  a  share  of  the 
children's  attention  as  mental  training,  and  to  secure  tbat  due 
importance  is  given  to  it  by  having  it  begun  from  the  very  first 
when  the  children  are  quite  young.  The  mere  mention  of 
culture  is  regarded  with  disfavour,  because  it  is  thought  tliat  the 
University  education,  by  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  secured, 
unfits  young  men  for  the  duty  of  carrying  on  their  fatheiV 
business  by  giving  them  a  distaste  for  it,  and  by  keeping  them 
in  ignorance  of  the  simplest  details  until  they  are  too  old  and  too 
much  ashamed  to  do  the  work  of  beginners.  Those  who  feel 
very  strongly  on  this  point  naturally  think  that  the  same 
principle  is  equally  applicable  for  girls,  and  at  Keighley,  where 
I  heard  those  views  expressed,  training  for  home  duties  as  the 
counterpart  of  boys'  business  training  forms  a  prominent  feature 
in  the  secon<]ary  school  for  girls.  The  same  is  true  at  the  Salt 
Schools,  Shipley. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  opinion  more  generally  prevalent 
among  those  who  have  interested  themselves  specially  m  the 
education  nf  girls,  seems  to  be  that  the  general  education  of  boys 
and  girls  ought  to  be  conducted  on  the  same  linos,  as  the  aim 
in  each  case  ought  to  be  the  same — viz.,  that  of  turning  out 
pupils  with  well -trained  minds.  They  do  not  consider  that  a 
difference  is  desirable,  except  in  so  far  as  mental  <ievelopmeut 
ceases  to  be  the  aim  of  education,  and  technical  training  for 
some  special  industry  takes  its  place ;  and  I  have  had  great 
regret  expre&sed  to  me  that  the  distinction  between  mental 
development  and  technical  training  is  not  more  clearly  realised, 
and  that  the  second  object  has  a  tendency  to  supplant  the  first 
without    being  really   advanced    thereby.      The  head    of    an 
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edoci^tiQixal  institution  in  the  West  Biding,  who  had  special 
opportunities  for  formiog  a  valuable  judgment  on  this  matter, 
told  me  that  he  did  not  consider  that  the  science  taught  in 
secondary  schools  was  of  much  practical  value  for  technical 
purposes  for  the  generality  of  the  boys  attending  such  sciools. 
He  made  an  exception,  of  course,  in  the  case  of  able  boys  who 
could  follow  up  the  study  of  it  subsequently  ftt  a  place  of  higher 
education.  It  seems  to  me  doubtful  how  far  the  whole  course 
should  be  modified  for  che  sake  of  a  few  able  students,  who 
mu$t  necessarily  form  a  small  minority,  and  for  whom  exceptional 
provision  might  be  made  from  time  to  time. 

Many  then  of  those  who  have  taken  an  active  interest  in  Would  it  be 
education^  and  who  by  no  means  undervalue  the  usefulDcss  of  P''^P^5*<*?^<1* 
technical  instruction,  d5  not  propose  to  add  domestic  occupations  Jo^heoidkiary 
to  the  long  list  of  subjects,  which  it  is  now  t:!0  often  thought  school  in  each 
necessary  for  a  girl  to   be — at  least  superficially — acquainted  ffrade,  or  to 
with  in  the  course  of  her  school  life,  but  when  the  time,  which  spools  wWi  a 
her  parents  can  spare  for  secondary    education,  is  over,  they  curriculiun 
would  reSommend  a  short  course  of  six  months  or  a  year  entirely  leading  to  the 
devoted  to  practical  training  in  domestic  occupations,  and    toh^ewtsaxid 
a  study  of  the  laws  of  health,  and  domestic  economy  in  those  other  feminine 
cases  in  which  girls  are  intended  to  occupy  themselves  afterwards  "idu8trie«. 
mainly  with  the  duties  of  home  life.     They  would  not  therefore 
advocate  the  addition  of  a  technical  side  to  the  ordinary  school 
in  each  grade,  but  the  establishment  of  a  separate  institution 
which  should  be  attended  subsequently.     Such  an  institution 
would  correspond  in  some  degree  to  the  Kunst-Gewerbe  Schule 
in  Germany  for  boys,  described  by  Dr.  Klemm  in  his  "  European 
Schools.''     I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  quote  his  words,  as  his 
distinction  between  manual  occupation  and  technical  instruction, 
and  their  relative  functions  in  education  would  be  fully  endorsed 
by    many  Yorkshire  educationists.     "While    in  the    common 
schools,"  he  writes  "  manual  occupation  is  introduced  to  offer 
*'  the  pupils  a  curriculum  in  which  mental  exertion  is  counter- 
poised by  manual  exertion,  these  special  schools  in  Germany 
have  a  different  object — they  are  to  perfect  the  boys  in  the 
trades  after  having  gone  through  the  common  school,  and  to 
give  them  that  education  which  fits  them  to  play  leading  r81es 
in  industrial  pursuits.      The  completion  of  a  common  school 

*'  education  is  the  condition  of  admission Academic 

"  instruction  is  only  offered  in  geometry,  because  that  branch 
"  is  not  in  the  course  of  the  common  school." 

The  general  preference  for  subsequent  technical  insti notion 
at  a  different  institution  to  the  introduction  of  a  technical 
side  in  the  ordinary  school  of  each  grade  prevails  not  only 
among  several  of  the  leading  authorities  on  the  education  of 
girls  in  the  West  Riding,  but  also  among  a  rrjajority  of  the 
inhabitants  who  make  use  of  secondary  schocis. 

This  was  indicated  to  me  by  the  information  gained  frc»m  the 
governors   and   headmistresses  of  numerous  schools.      Thus  at 
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one  public  school  at  Leeds  I  was  told  :  Three  yeara  ago  a  dress 
making  class  was  tried,  bat  only  two  pupils  offered  themselves 
as  students  in  it.  At  another :  Technical  education  in  its  more 
limited  sense  is  not  given  or  desired  at  the  school  At  another 
Parents  do  not  seem  anxious  to  have  technical  education  intro 
duced  into  the  schooL  At  Sheffield:  Oirls  do  not  desire 
technical  subjects  (other  than  needlework  and  drawing)  at  the 
school,  but  former  pupils  take  courses  of  cookery,  laundry-work, 
hygiene,  household  management,  &c.,  at  the  school  of  domestic 
training.  At  Wakefield :  Subjects  of  technical  education  are 
not  generally  desired  by  girls  at  the  school.  Many  after  their 
school  life  attend  classes  at  the  Domestic  SchooL  At  Bingley  : 
It  is  considered  much  better  for  technical  education  to  follow 
school  education  both  for  girls  and  boys.  The  Technical  Institute 
meets  all  requirements.  At  Halifax :  A  course  of  cookery  was 
started  at  the  school,  but  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that 
12  girls  were  got  together.  The  girls  learn  cookery  at  home. 
The  course  was,  however,  an  "  extra  "  in  point  of  expense,  and 
might  have  been  acceptable  as  part  of  the  school  coijrse.  At 
Burley-in-Wharfedale  :  It  is  not  thought  desirable  to  join  to  & 
school  a  technical  department  in  which  anything  beyond  simple 
manual  training  in  clay-modelling,  needlework,  &c.  is  attempted. 
Girls  in  school  are  too  much  occupied  to  take  up  teclmical 
work,  and  they  appreciate  such  work  better  if  they  take  it  up 
afterwards.  In  a  special  school  superior  apparatus  would  be 
available.  At  Skipton  :  It  is  ever  so  much  better  for  technical 
instructions  to  be  given  subsequently  to  school  life.  Parents 
have  never  asked  for  any  technical  instruction  to  be  given  at 
the  school  except  in  needlework  and  drawing. 

I  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  on  this  point  to  quote  a  valuable 
expression  of  opinion  from  the  Principal  of  the  Sheffield  School 
of  Domestic  Training.  She  writes :  "  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
"  saying  that  the  majority  of  girls  are  not  only  willing,  but 
''  anxious,  to  avail  themselves  of  our  classes  after  their  regular 
"  secondary  education  is  over,  and  parents  in  many  cases  send 
"  their  daughters  tons  for  training  in  one  or  more  domestic. 
**  science  subjects  aloiost  directly  they  leave  schooL  I  certainly 
''  recommend  that  as  the  best  possible  time  for  a  girl  to  take 
"  such  lessons.  She  has  not  then  lost  the  power  of  concentra- 
**  tion  gained  during  school  life,  and  the  novelty  of  the  subject 
"  to  her  makes  it  fascinating.  Hence  she  gains  more  knowledge 
and  practical  experience  during  one  course  than  she  would 
have  gained  during  three  taken  in  the  ordinary  school  curricu- 
"  lum,  with  pressure  for  time,  and  no  possible  opportunity  for 
'*  practice.  I  have  given  lessons  in  cookery  in  secondary  schools, 
*'  and  invariably  found  that  the  pupils  (girls  from  1 6  to  18  years 
"  of  age)  looked  upoif  the  lesson  as  a  sort  of  holiday,  but  thai 
"  the  heat,  &c.  tired  them  too  much  for  any  more  satisfactory 
"  work  to  be  done  that  day.  It  seems  to  me  that  another  argu- 
"  ment  in  favour  of  domestic  science  subjects  being  taken  up 
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*'  after  ordinary  school  life  is  finished  is,  that  it  prevents  the 
''  possibility  of  the  students  driftmg  into  the  aimless  desultory 
"  sort  of  existence  so  common  to  girls  who  find  themselves 
"  with  much  unoccupied  time." 

From  the  above  quotations,  and  from  other  sources,  I  gathered 
that  two  of  the  principal  arguments  in  favour  of  a  sepaj'ate 
technical  school  were  the  undesirability  of  adding  to  the  curricu- 
lum of  the  secondary  school  fresh  subjects,  which  could  easily  be 
mastered  at  a  later  date;  and  which  were  not  of  a  purely  educa- 
cational  character,  and  the  expense  of  providing  apparatus  for 
schools  of  various  grades  in  the  same  town,  where  one  central 
institution  might  be  made  to  answer  all  purposes  of  technical 
instruction. 

Before  passing  on  to  describe  such  central  institutions,  which 
exist  in  many  towns  of  the  West  Riding,  I  should  like  to  guard 
myself  from  misconstruction  with  regard  to  the  use  of  the 
expression  technical  instruction.  I  have  not  been  using  it  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  defined  in  the  Technical  Instruction  Act,  nor 
so  as  to  include  such  manual  instruction  as  is  now  given  for  its 
purely  educational  value  in  many  schools  from  the  Kindergarten 
upwards ;  but  it  has  been  used  in  a  more  popular  sense  as 
denoting  instruction  given  with  a  special  view  to  its  practical 
application  to  some  industrial  purpose.  From  this  point  of  view 
drawing,  and  natural  science,  may  both  be  technical  in  the  case  of 
boys  in  Yorkshire  as  well  as  educational,  since  they  may  both 
be  studied  in  their  case  for  their  practical  usefulness  in  con- 
nexion with  the  local  industries;  but  such  use  is  so  rarely 
made  of  them  in  the  case  of  girls,  that  solitary  instances  need 
not  be  taken  into  account.  Book-keeping  is  occasionally 
taught,  but  to  no  very  great  extent,  so  that  technical  instruction 
for  girls  in  Yorkshire  in  the  sense  I  have  just  indicated  must 
be  confined  to  the  study  of  domestic  arts. 

This  study  has  been  mainly  promoted  by  the  zeal  and  ability 
of  the  Yorkshire  Ladies'  Council  of  Education.  They  have 
established  a  well-equipped  school  of  training  in  cookery, 
laundry-work,  domestic  economy,  dressmaking,  and  needlework, 
at  their  central  office  in  Leeds,  and  other  local  committees  have 
forme<l  branches  of  the  council  at  Wakelield  and  Sheffield,  and 
have  established  similar  schools  under  local  management. 
Through  their  exertions  a  growing  interest  in  these  subjects 
has  been  awakened,  and  girls  from  secondary  schools  who 
do  not  go  to  the  University  at  the  close  of  their  school  career 
are  beginning  in  increasing  numbers  to  avail  themselves  of 
th^  opportunities  which  these  schools  afford,  not  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  professional  training,  but  also  as  a  practical 
preparation  for  the  duties  of  home  lite  The  ladies  under 
whose  supervision  these  schools  are  conducted  have  very  kindly 
taken  much  trouble  to  procure  me  some  statistics  on  these 
pointa  Their  record  of  students  does  not  of  itself  show  how 
far   these   students   were   girls   who  were   proceeding  to  the 
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domefitic.  schools  after  finiBhing  their  education  at  secondary 
schools,  but  at  Wakefield  and  Sheffield  the  secretaries  were 
able  after  examining  the  list  to  eliminate  other  elements, 
which  consisted  mainly  of  married  ladies  and  servants,  and 
•their  returns  include,  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge,  none  but 
such  girls  from  secondary  schools  as  I  have  descx'ibed.  All  the 
students  admitted  are  over  18  years  of  age,  except  under  special 
circumstances.  The  return  from  each  of  these  schools  for  the 
^lession  of  1893  is  as  follows : — 
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This  scheme  by  no  means  represents  the  whole  or  even  the 
chief  work  of  the  domestic  schools,  though  it  indicates  that  side 
of  the  work  which  bears  most  directly  upon  the  problem  sug- 
guested  by  your  Commission  as  to  whether  it  is  preferable  to 
add  a  technical  side  to  the  ordinary  school  in  each  grade,  or  to 
supply  a  special  school  with  a  curriculum  leading  up  to  the 
practice  of  the  home  arts  or  other  feminine  industries.  I  may, 
perhaps,  be  allowed  to  sketch  briefly  some  of  the  other  brajiches 
of  labour  which  these  domestic  schools  have  undertaken  as 
■  indicating  the  appropriate  reply  to  your  inquiry  whether  the 
wants  of  all  social  classes  would  be  best  supplied  or  not  in  a 
single  institution. 

Would  the  In  Leeds,  in  the  course  of  the  last  session,  33  elementary 

wants  of  nil  teachers  were  trained  in  cookery,  28  of  whom  were  successful 
iTbesUupplied  ^^  obtaining  the  special  diploma  granted  by  the  Education 
or  not  in  a  Department  in  the  case  of  certificated  teachers.  These  classes 
ringie  institu-    -^^ere  given  under  a  grant  from  the  West  Riding  County  Council* 

Six  courses  of  cookery  lessons  and  one  of  laundry -work  have 
been  given  in  connexion  with  Girls*  Friendly  Societies  and 
Women's  Co-operative  Guilds.  Six  courses  of  health  lectures, 
have  been  given  at  mothers'  meetings  in  connexion  with  the 
Leeds  Sanitaiy  Association,  and  nine  courses  of  evening  lecture* 
in  various  districts.  A  course  of  wood-carving  has  been  given 
on  Saturday  afternoons  for  working-boys.  Free  courses  in 
cookery  and  dressmaking  have  been  given  to  girls  from  Friend- 
leas  Girls'  Homes.  Sixty  public  cookery  demonstrations  have 
been  given  at  the  Central  School,  Leeds,  with  a  total  attendance 
of  912.  The  students  attending  these  demonstrations  included 
married  ladies,  their  daughters,  servants,  &c. 

Instruction  in* cookery  in  public  elementary  schools — board, 
and  voluntary — has  been  given  in  19  centres  to  a  total  of  1,385- 
girls. 
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Courses  in  domestic  economy  and  housewifery  have  also  been 
aiTanged  in  connexion  with  two  school  boards. 

Two  hundred  and  seventy  peripatetic  courses  of  instruction 
in  cookery,  laundry-work,  dressmaking,  plain  sewing,  wood- 
carving,  or  health  lectures  have  been  given  in  the  East  and 
West  Hidings  of  Yorkshire  and  in  Leeds,  in  connexion  with  the 
CJounty  Councils  of  those  administrative  areas  and  with  continua- 
tion schools.  The  number  of  pupils  under  instruction  was  21,982. 
The  students  attending  these  courses  are  drawn  from  every  social 
class.  A  great  number  are  girls  who  have  finished  their  school 
education  and  connected  themselves  with  a  mechanics'  institute  ; 
in  many  cases  where  the  mechanics'  or  technical  institute  has 
started  these  classes,  girls  from  the  continuation  schools  are  drafted 
to  the  institute  to  save  the  cost  of  fitting  up  a  room  on  the  school 
premises.  Many  are  members  of  the  Girls'  Friendly  Society, 
many  are  mill-hands ;  some  are  young  girls  wishing  to  fit 
themselves  for  domestic  service,  others  are  already  servants; 
many  are  married  working-women,  some  are  married  ladies, 
many  are  young  ladies  living  at  home,  a  few  are  governesses. 
At  the  health  lectures  half  the  audience  frequently  consists  of 
working-men,  the  remaining  half  is  usually  composed  almost 
entirely  of  working  women  and  girls. 

Appointments  have  been  gained  in  all  parts  of  England  by 
the  students  who  have  been  trained  at  the  Leeds  School  of 
Cookery  since  it  was  opened  as  a  training  schooL  They  include 
permanent  appointments  under  the  School  Boards  of  Leeds, 
Birmingham,  Nottingham,  Hartlepool,  Plymouth,  Luton,  Totten- 
ham, Exeter,  and  London,  and  temporary  appointments  under  the 
County  Councils  for  Northumberland,  Lancashire,  Durham, 
Suffolk  and  London. 

In  connexion  with  the  Schools  of  Domestic  Training  under  the 
Sheffield  Branch  of  the  Yorkshire  Ladies'  Council  of  Education 
large  free  classes  have  been  given  to  mothers  meetings,  charity 
schools,  &c.  and  continuation  classes  at  various  centres  in  the 
evening  for  girls  and  women  under  the  Sheffield  School  Board 
and  under  Voluntary  School  Managers.  Teaching  has  also  been 
given  in  cookery  and  a  little  in  laundry- work  at  the  Voluntary 
Schools. 

Elementary  teachers  have  been  trained  at  Saturday  classes 
for  the  County  Councils;  20  in  1893  for  Nottingham  and  Derby. 
All  these  20  gained  a  first  class  artisan  diploma  in  the  National 
Union  for  the  Technical  Instruction  of  Women. 

This  year  some  training  has  also  been  done  for  the  West 
Biding  County  Council.  Li  1893  peripatetic  courses  for  the  West 
Riding  and  Derby  County  Councils  were  held  at  20  difierent 
centres.  Two  "staflf"  teachers  have  been  supplied  for  the 
Cornish  County  Council  and  two  for  the  West  Sussex  County 
Council  and  others  for  elementary  schools  and  technical  classes 
at  Oxford. 

County  Council  scholars  from  Firth  College  (who  are  preparing 
for  matriculation)  come  to  be  prepared  at  the  School  of  Domestic 
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Training  for  Science  and  Art  and  Government  examinations  in 
domestic  economy,  needlework,  and  cookery. 

In  connexion  with  the  domestic  school  under  the  Wakefield 
Branch  of  the  Yorkshire  Ladies'  Council  of  Ek]ucation.  140 
pupils  have  attended  cookery  demoi  strations.  Cookery  lessons 
have  been  given  to  the  girls  of  St.  John's  Home,  members  of 
the  Girls'  Friendly  Society,  the  women  employed  at  one  of  the 
mills,  and  pupils  of  two  evening  continuation  schools.  The  pupils 
of  one  of  the  continuation  schools  have  had  also  a  course  of 
laundry-work  lessons.  More  than  600  children  have  attended 
from  the  Voluntary  and  Board  schools  of  the  town  and  earned  the 
Government  grant  for  cookery.  Laundry-work  for  children  in 
elementary  schools  was  finally  introduced  in  October,  and  large 
classes  attend  every  week.  Lessons  in  needlework  and  domestic 
economy  have  also  been  given  in  the  continuation  schools- 
Peripatetic  teachers  have  been  employed  by  the  Lincolnshire 
and  West  Riding  County  Councils  at  28  different  ceritres. 
"  Staff"  teachers  for  cookery  and  laundry-work  have  been  sent 
into  the  county  of  Durham,  to  Crigglestone,  and  to  Normanton 
for  elementary  schools.  Of  the  teachers  trained  at  the  school 
three  are  permanently  employed  on  the  school  staff,  while  others 
are  teaching  at  centres  in  Hastings,  Manchester,  and  Pontef  ract. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  exertions  of 
the  Yorkshire  Laoies'  Council  of  Education  that  these  special 
technical  schools  for  training  girls  in  home  arts  have  been 
promoted  and  appreciated,  but  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  that 
in  many  towns  a  technical  side  for  girls  has  been  also  attached 
to  the  technical  institute  belonging  to  the  town,  and  is  used  by 
women  and  girls  of  every  social  class.  I  have  had  occasion  to 
mention  how  largely  women  students  avail  themselves  of  these 
institutes  for  the  purpose  of  studying  art.  They  have,  however, 
also  opportunities  of  studying  home  arts,  of  which  they  avail 
themselves,  tlioufh  not  at  present  to  so  large  an  extent.  Thus 
at  Keighley  I  was  told  that  several  attended  classes  in  wood- 
carving,  cookery,  and  laundry-work,  for  the  teaching  of  which 
commodious  and  well-equipped  class-rooms  had  been  provided. 
Similarly  at  Dewsbury,  classes  (both  day  and  evening)  were 
being  carried  on  at  the  Technical  Institute  in  cookery,  dress- 
making, laundry- work,  and  millinery.  There  were  130  students 
for  dressmaking  alone.  They  were  divided  into  classes  of 
16  pupils  to  a  teacher.  Similar  classes  were  also  held  at 
Technical  Institutes  in  Bingley  and  Shipley. 

From  what  has  I  een  said  it  will  be  seen  that  the  wants  of  all 
social  classes  are  being  well  supplied  in  sereial  towns  of  the 
West  Biding  in  a  single  institution,  and  those  experienced  in  tho 
subject  seemed  unanimously  agreed  that  this  would  prove  the 
better  method.  I  made  special  inquiries  in  many  places  as  to 
whether  any  difficulties  arose  from  social  "mixture"  in  the 
practical  working  of  these  institutions,  and  I  was  in  every 
instance  assured  that  no  such  difiiculty  existed.  Tlie  different 
hours  at  which  the  classes  were  held  involved  a  certain  degree  of 
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difference  in  the  social  position  of  those  who  attended  them,  and, 
where  students  from  all  social  classes  did  attend  the  same  course, 
no  difficulty  had  ever  been  felt  about  their  studying  together. 

Tue  technical  education  mven  in  these  domestic  schools  and  Organisation  of 
technical  institutes  seems  likely  to  developeinto  such  a  system  ■  '?*^*^j 
as  will  be  best  adapted  for  all  the  varying  wants  of  the  different  cation  for  girls, 
social   strata.    Definiteness    and    systematic    work,  and    such  regani  Mng 
uniformity  of  standard  as  seems  desirable,  are  laredly  promoted  *»«d  f®  ^« 
by  the  examinatious  for  which  pupils  are  prepared,   e,g.,  the  of thediiierent 
examinatioDs  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute,  the  social  strata 
London  Institute  for  the  Advancement  of  Plain   Needlework,  J;"^  P  J^JJ^ 
the  National  Union  for  the  Technical  Education  of  Women  in  districts. 
Domestic  Sciences,  the  hygiene  and  physiology  certificates  of  the 
Science    and    Art    Department^    and    the   domestic    economy 
certificate  granted  by  the  Society  of  Arts.     In  urban  districts 
the  central  domestic  schobl  or  technical  institute  would  as  a  rule 
be  sufficiently  accessible  for  all.     In  very  lar^  towns  two  or 
three  branches  might  be  established  in  outlying  suburbs.     In 
rural  districts  it  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  the  Honorary 
Secretary  of  the  Yorkshire  Ladies'  Council  of  Education  that  the 
requirements  miglit  be  met  to  a  great  extent,  as  they  are  at 
present,  by  peripatetic  teacliers.     Where  distance    or    lack  of 
railway  communication  makes   this   impossible,    the  difficulties 
might  be  met  respectively  by  travelling  scholarships  and  by 
maintenance  scholarships. 

The  need  of  scholarships  to  assist  parents  in  poor  circum-  what  distinct 
stances   to  secure  to  their   daughters  any  suitable  secondary  P^^J^Su'^is 
education  is  very  strongly  felt,  both  on  account  of  the  very  J^^jred  to 
small  number  of  scholarships  which  are  available  for  girls,  and  meet  the  special 
on  account  of  the  fact  that  owing  to  the  small  number  and  ^j^^j^®^ 
value  of  the  endowments  for  girb'  schools,  the  fees  are  some-  ®  ^ 
times  much  heavier  in  the  girls'  school,  than  in  the  correspond- 
ing boys'  school  in  the  same  town.     The  sources  to  which  girls 
in  the  West  Riding  are  indebted  for  such  scholarships  as  are 
now  tenable  at  secondary  schools  are  principally  ancient  endow- 
ments and  the  help  afforded  by  the  various  local  authorities.    At 
Bingley  there  are  six  foundation  scholarships  reserved  for  girls 
attending  elementary  schools  in  the  neighbourhood.    At  Bradford 
there  are  two  entrance  scholarships  tenable  for  at  least  three 
years  given  by  the  governors  for  the  children  of  parents  resident  m 
the  borough.  Parents  who  are  able  to  pay  the  fees  are  expected  not 
to  allow  their  daughters  to  compete.  The  governors  also  sometimes 
grant  free  tuition  at  the  request  of  the  headmistress  to  able  girls 
who  could  not  otherwise  stay  on  at  the  school.     There  »t^*^^ 
scholarships  to  the   university  given   out   of   the  mterest  ot 
10,0001.,  which  has  been   bequeathed  to  the  s«J^^^^  ,^^J^  ^^^^ 
purpose  by  the  liberality  of  the  late  Sir  Titus  Salt  »^<;  ^?^^^ 
Mr.  Hem^  Brown.      At  the  Wheelwright   School,  Oewsb^y, 
there  are  two  entrance  scholarships  reserved  ^^'^J^'^^J^^^^y 
been  for  not  less  than  two  years  scholars  in  pubUc  elementary 
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schools  either  within  the  ancient  parish  or  the  municipal  borough 
of  Dewsbury.  There  is  also  a  sum  of  money  {1001.  a  year)  from 
the  endowment  to  help  boys  and  girls  to  some  place  of  higher 
education,  but  it  has  not  been  so  used  at  present.  At  the  Drake 
and  Tonson's  Endowed  School,  Keighley,  there  are  four  entrance 
scholarships  (Drake  and  Tonson)  reserved  for  girls  from  public 
elementary  schools.  At  the  Salt  Schools,  Shipley,  there  is  one 
scholarship-holder  for  every  20  scholars  paying  fees.  The 
scholarships  are  called  "  Salt  Scholarships."  They  are  awarded 
for  three  years  and  are  reserved  for  scholars  from  the  Shipley 
board  schools.  These  scholarships  may  be  renewed.  The 
Governors  of  the  Salt  Schools  admit  three  scholars,  boys  or 
girls,  from  the  Thackley  Baard  School,  Their  fees  are  paid 
from  an  endowment  provided  by  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth,  who 
was  born  at  Thackley.  At  Skipton  the  scholarship-holders 
must  not  exceed  a  cei-tain  percentage  c^  the  whole  school.  At 
present  there  is  one  entrance  scholarship  open  to  free  competi- 
tion, two  to  be  competed  for  in  the  school,  and  four  Petyt  and 
one  Dawson  scholarship  reserved  for  children  from  public 
elementary  schools.  At  Tadcaster  there  are  four  scholarship- 
holders  admitted  by  examination  from  the  Board  School  to 
be  free  scholars  from  their  entrance  till  they  are  sixteen.  At 
Thornton  scholarships  are  awarded  to  the  number  of  10  per 
cent,  on  the  total  number  in  attendance.  These  scholar- 
ships are  reserved  for  pupUs  from  public  elementary  schools  in 
Thornton,  Allerton  and  Clayton.  At  Wakefield  there  are  12 
Storie  scholarships  consisting  of  5L  and  free  tuition,  reserved  for 
girls  from  public  elementary  schools  within  the  Wakefield 
district.  A  scholarship  to  the  value  of  half  the  tuition  fees  is 
awarded  to  one  girl  in  each  class  on  the  results  of  her  year's 
work.  The  sum  of  100?.  a  year  is  expended  on  scholarships  to 
places  of  higher  education. 

The  only  other  source  (except  these  endowments  which  I 
have  just  described)  from  which  help  is  derived  by  means  of 
scholarships  for  the  daughters  of  persons  in  poor  circumstances, 
is  money  allotted  by  the  various  local  authorities  in  the  Biding. 

The  West  Riding  County  Council  have  drawn  up  a  detailed 
scheme  which  I  propose  to  -sketch  briefly  before  attempting  to 
show  what  further  provision  is  still  required  for  girls. 

It  seems  matter  of  regi'et  that  none  of  the  County  Borough 
Councils  have  formulated  any  similar  schemes,  as  there  seems 
very  general  appreciation  of  the  help  and  encouragement 
afforded  to  education  by  that  of  the  West  Riding  County 
Council  I  understand  that  they  have  from  the  first  devoted 
the  whole  of  the  local  taxation  money  to  technical  education. 
They  have  delegated  their  powers  to  a  Technical  Instruction 
Committee,  which  includes  four  or  five  persons  who  are 
appointed  by  the  County  Council  as  experts  in  education,  besides 
members  of  the  Council  itself.  The  details  of  the  expenditure 
of  the  local  taxation  money  are  left  to  this  Committee. 
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As  the  term  ''  technical "  is  held  to  include  mathematics, 
sciences,  modern  languages,  manual  instruction,  commarcial,, 
history  and  geography,  and  every  kind  of  drawing,  considerable 
help  has  been  given  to  ordinary  secondary  schools  where  instruc- 
tion in  these  subjects  is  given,  both  by  scholarships  and  by 
grants. 

It  does  not  fall  within  my  scope  to  refer  to  the  assistance 
•given  to  secondaiy  schools  by  grants  from  the  West  Riding 
County  Council.  I  will  therefore  briefly  indicate  the  scheme 
of  scholarships,  which  has  proved  of  large  benefit  to  girls 
throughout  the  Riding. 

The  scholarships  and  exhibitions  given  by  the  West  Riding 
County  Council  which  affect  the  education  of  girls  in  secondary 
.schools  are  of  three  kinds,  viz.,  technical  day  scholarships,  county 
scholarships,  and  county  free  studentships. 

The  technical  day  scholarships  are  designed  to  enable  boys 
-and  girls  to  continue  their  education  at  grammar  or  other 
secondary  day  schools  supplying  technical  instruction,  such 
scholarships  being  intended,  (a)  to  enable  students  on  leaving 
primary  schools  to  proceed  to  a  secondary  school,  (6)  to  enable 
imeritorious  students  to  remain  at  secondary  schools.  These 
scholarships  cover  the  amount  of  the  school  fees,  and  in  order 
to  put  the  outlying  districts  as  nearly  as  may  be  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  place  in  which  the  secondary  school  may  be 
situate,  also  provide  for  the  cost  of  travelling  within  certain 
limits. 

County  scholarships  are  available  for  the  Yorkshire  College, 
Firth  College,  Owens'  College,  the  Royal  College  of  Science, 
South  Kensington,  and  other  schools  and  colleges  giving  higher 
technical  instruction  sanctioned  by  the  Technical  Instruction 
Committee.  It  has  been  considered  expedient  that  these 
scholarships  should  be  of  sufficient  amount  to  cover  tuition  fees, 
And  also  to  make  some  provision  towards  the  maintenance  of 
the  students  so  as  to  render  them  available  for  the  industrial 
classes  and  for  teachers.  The  highest  in  value  have  been  fixed 
at  601.  a  year.  A  further  series  of  the  value  of  30i.  a  year  is 
intended  for  special  technical  courses. 

County  free  studentships  are  tenable  at  the  Yorkshire  College 
.and  do  not  include  any  allowance  for  travelling  or  maintenance. 
The  technical  day  scholarships  are  divided  into  two  kinds, 
Class  A-  and  Class  C.  The  Class  A.  scholarships  are  reserved 
for  such  students  as  have  not  attended  a  secondary  day  school 
prior  to .  the  date  of  entering  for  examination  and  are  awarded 
by  simultaneous  examinations  throughout '  the  Riding.  The 
Class  C.  scholarships  are  assigned  to  students  in  attendance  at 
a  secondary  day  technical  school  and  desirous  to  continue  their 
studies.  They  are  allocated  to  particular  schools  for  meritorious 
students  on  specified  conditions. 

By  the  kindness  of  the  Clerk  to  the  Technical  Instinicfcion 
Committee  I  am  enabled  to  give  a  table  showing  the  amount  of 
.competition  for  such  schblarships  as  are  awarded  by  examination 
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and  the   number   of  scholarships   which    have   been   awaj'ded 
annually  for  the  last  three  years : — 


Technical  D«y 

Scholarships, 

Class  A. 

County  Scholarships 

• 



ChwsA. 

ChwsB. 

Free 
Studentships. 

H. 

F. 

Total. 

M.      F. 

TotaL 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

1802. 

• 

No.  of  oompetiton     • 

848 

282 

uso 

67 

10 

77 

66 

18 

88 

17 

10 

27 

No.  of  succenful  com- 
potitors 

i24 

28 

2S2 

14 

6 

20 

16 

6 

20 

8 

2 

10 

1883. 

1 

1 

No.  of  competitors     - 

988 

S29 

1,817 

46 

18 

61 

68 

18 

66 

16 

7  1    2S 

No.  of  successful  com- 
petitors 

162 

86 

196 

12 

2 

14 

10 

4 

14 

6 

6 

1894. 

1 
1 

1 

No.  of  competitors 

908 

828 

1,226 

62 

16 

77 

40 

19 

68 

16 

18 

29 

No.  of  successful  com- 
petitors. 

ia4 

21 

165 

10 

— 

10 

7 

8 

10 

6 

6 

10 

Technical  Day  Scholarships,  Class  C. 

1891. 

looa 

1898. 

1894. 

AOV*. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

Total 

M. 

F.     TotaL 

1 

M.  1  F. 

Total. 

Number  awarded 

86 

14 

60 

47 

20 

67 

89 

16 

65 

Awards  not  yet 
completed. 

The  kinds  of  scholarships  needed  for  girls  may  be  grouped 
under  three  heads — (a)  Junior  scholarships  covering  a  part  or  the 
whole  of  the  expense  where  the  means  of  the  parents  are  small ; 
(&)  Senior  scholarships  to  enable  girls  to  continue  at  school  from 
16  to  19  ;  and  (c)  scholarships  to  some  place  of  higher  education. 

There  is  a  much  larger  number  of  junior  scholarships  than 
of  scholarships  of  the  other  two  kinds ;  but  almost  all  have 
the  condition  annexed  to  them  that  they  are  reserved  for 
pupils  from  public  elementary  schools.  The  condition  is  not 
80  worded  in  the  case  of  the  West  Riding  County  Council 
scholarships,  but  as  public  preparatory  schools  for  girls  (other 
than  public  elementary  schools),  form  departments  of  the 
ordinary  secondary  day  schools,  children  trained  in  them  are 
not  eligible  as  candidates. 

In  case  it  was  intended  that  none  but  the  very  poorest 
should  have  Junior  scholarships,  and  in  case  it  were  true 
that  none  but  the  very  poorest  attended  public  elementary 
schools,  tlie  advantage  of  this  restriction  would  be  obvious; 
but  in  the  first  place,  scholarships  without  maintenance,  such 
as  most  of  these  are   would  be  of  comparatively  little  use  to 
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members  of  tlie  very  poorest  class,  and  in  the  second  place,  as 
I  have  mentioned  already,  it  is  by  no  means  the  very  poorest 
only  whose  children  attend  public  elementary  schools.  Hence 
it  follows  that  a  temptation  is  held  out  to  parents  who  ;*tq 
only  moderately  well-to-do  to  send  their  children  for  the  earlier, 
and  consequently  for  some  of  the  most  important  years  of  their 
mental  training,  to  a  school  which  is  by  no  means  best  adapted 
for  a  preparatory  school  in  cases  where  there  is  any  probability 
that  the  children's  education  may  be  carried  on  for  some  years 
after  13  or  14  years  of  age.  In  one  town  where  T  ha^^l  the 
opporluiu'ty  of  conversing  with  some  members  of  the  School 
Board  this  danger  was  emphasised  very  strongly.  "It  is  felt," 
I  was  told,  "  that  the  limitation  of  scholarships  to  pupils  at 
"  elementary  schools  is  disadvantageous  as  leading  parents  .to 
"  give  inferior  education  to  a  certain  age  in  order  to  qualify 
"  for  scholarships.  Parents  allege  that  they  must  send  their 
"  children  to  elementary  schools  in  order  to  qualify  for  scholar- 
"  ships." 

It  seems,  therefore,  in  order  to  counterbalance  the  disadvan 
tageous  influence  on  education  which  the  restriction  I  have 
described  has  some  tendency  to  esjert,  that  it  would  be  desirable 
either  to  make  the  restriction  relate  to  the  means  of  the  parent 
and  not  to  the  place  of  education  selected,  or  at  any  rate  to 
throw  some  scholarships  open,  while  reserving  others  for  pupils 
educated  at  public  elementary  schools. 

The  West  Biding  County  Council  have  taken  some  steps 
towards  modifying  the  force  of  the  restriction  by  their  institu- 
tion of  Class  C.  scholarships.  I  constantly  met  with  the 
strongest  testimony  to  the  way  in  which  these  scholarships  were 
valued.  "  Class  C.  scholarships  are  most  warmly  appreciated 
"  by  the  parents"  was  the  actual  answer  received  on  one 
occasion,  and  it  was  confirmed  in  substance  on  numerous  other 
occasions  during  my  visits  in  the  West  Riding. 

Still  these  scholarships  are  not  sufficient  in  number  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  case,  and  very  few  of  them,  or  of  the  Class  A. 
scholarships,  are  held  at  first  grade  secondary  schools,  so  as  to 
enable  the  holders  to  have  any  chance  of  a  University  course  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  thus  to  rise  to  the  top  of  their 
profession  in  case  they  show  a  talent  for  teaching.  The  number 
of  first  grade  schools,  other  than  proprietary  schools,  in  the  West 
Biding  is  unfortunately  very  small. 

The  second  class  of  scholarships  needed  for  girls  are  what  I 
have  ventured  to  term  Senior  Scholarships,  i.e.,  such  scholarships 
as  would  enable  a  girl  to  prolong  her  attendance  at  school  from 
16  or  17  to  19  years  of  age.  It  is  matter  of  great  regret  to 
headmistresses  who  are  interested  in  a  girl's  future  welfare  that 
want  of  means  often  prevents  her  education  from  being  continued 
to  the  later  age.  The  condition  of  girls  is  unlike  that  of  boys 
in  so  far  as  teaching  is  the  principal  career  open  to  them,  and 
if  they  cannot  afford  to  go  to  college,  school  has  to  serve  for 
them  not  only  as  an  educational  but  also  as  a  professional 
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training.  They  may  live  at  home  for  a  time,  but  if  circum- 
stances ever  compel  them  to  contribute  towards  their  own 
maintenance  they  find  an  immense  difference  between  the  posi- 
tion of  a  nursery-governess  with  no  qualifications  but  the  half- 
forgotten  attainments  of  a  girl  of  16  and  that  of  a  certificated 
teacher  who  has  studied  at  school  long  enough  to  be  able  to 
carry  on  her  studies  by  herself.  In  a  few  isolated  instances  (as 
in  the  case  of  the  Bradford  Girls*  Grammar  School,  already 
referred  to)  such  help  is  forthcoming  from  the  governors  or  friends 
of  the  school,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  only  assistence  provided  has 
been  iumished  by  the  headmistressi&s  themselves,  in  the  form  of 
student  teacherships,  which  often  have  for  one  of  their  principal 
objects  to  secure  to  deserving  and  promising  pupils  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  continuance  of  their  studies,  which  they  could  not 
otherwise  have  had.  The  fact  that  this  system  in  places  of 
secondary  education  is  frequently  characteristic  of  girls'  schools 
indicates  the  special  need  felt  in  them  with  regard  to  this  point. 
Many  students  are  indebted  to  it  for  the  means  of  carrying  on 
their  studies  suflSciently  to  win  University  certificates  or  to 
obtain  remunerative  appointments.  I  found  that  student- 
teachers  were  employed  in  tbree-fifths  of  the  public  schools, 
endowed  and  proprietary,  which  I  visited.  The  remaining  two- 
fifths  of  such  schools  were  mainly  second  grade  secondary  schools; 
where  there  would  have  been  no  class  of  senior  girls  for  the 
student  teachers  to  work  with. 

Different  schools,  of  course,  differ  considerably  in  the  details  of 
their  arrangements  with  regard  to  the  working  of  the  system 
of  student-teacherships.  In  adding  a  few  comments  on  the 
system,  I  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  speak  of  it  as  it  exists  in 
the  Leeds  Girls'  High  School,  with  which  I  am  most  familiar. 

Firstly,  I  should  like  to  point  out  its  value  as  a  method  of 
training.  Where  a  student-teacher  is  studying  for  some  parr 
ticular  subject,  e.g.,  French,  she  teaches  that  subject  to  backward 
girls  to  whom  it  is  necessary  to  give  «xtra  instruction  in  it  tOr 
enable  them  to  overtake  their  class,  and  as  she  does  so  under  tke 
direction  and  supervision  of  her  own  French  teacher,  slid, 
acquires  a  knowledge  of  her  teacher's  system  and  methods,  and 
is  herself .  gi'ounded  more  thoroughly  in  the  grammar  of  the- 
language.  .  Student-teachers  always  at  first  give  their  lessons  in 
a  large  class-room,  where  a  class  is  also  being  taken,  in  soittje 
non-lecture  subject  by  one  of  the  senior  teachei*s,  who  can  by 
her  presence  support  the  student-teacher's  authority,  and  after 
the  lesson  give  her  any  necessaxy  advice  and  guidance  on  ques- 
tions of  teaching  and  class  management,  in  which  she .  ha^ 
perceived  her  to  be  deficient.  This  aiTangement  secure^,, that 
tbQ  student-teacher  and  her  pupils  shall  be  perfectly  natural 
and  unconstrained  during  their  lesson.  All  oozTections  of 
exercises  are  carefully  revised,  and  the  defects  in  correcting 
pointed  .  out.  In  some  of  the  West  Riding  school^  th^ 
student- teachers  attend  classes  on  pedagogy,  and  are  preparefcl 
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for     the     Cambridge     Teachers'     Certificate    or    the    Froebel 
Oertificate. 

I  learnt  from  the  headmistress  of  the  Leeds  Girls'  High  School 
that  when  she  was  applied  to  recently  by  a  neighbouring  school, 
in  a  case  of  sudden  emergency,  to  spare  an  assistant  mistress, 
as  she  was  unable  to  spare  one  of  her  regular  staff,  she  sent  a 
student-teacher,  who  gave  such  satisfaction,  that  a  permanent 
salaried  appointment  was  offered  her  at  the  school  directly  a 
vacancy  occurred. 

Secondly,  lest  it  should  seem  as  though  headmistresses  ran  a 
risk  of  sacrificing  the  interests  of  the  school  to  the  welfare  of 
a  few  individual  pupils,  I  should  like  to  indicate  briefly  some  of 
the  ways  in  which  the  school  is  benefited  by  the  services  of 
these  student-teachers.  One  way  has  been  referred  to  already, 
viz ,  their  value  in  enabling  special  help  and  tuition  to  be  given 
to  backward  pupila  Another  is  their  helping  to  maintain  a 
high  standard  of  work  among  the  elder  girls  with  whom  they 
are  fellow-students.  The  third  and  by  no  means  the  least 
important  way  is  their  helping  to  maintain  a  high  tone  both  by 
their  own  example  and  by  their  serving  as  a  connecting  link 
between  the  members  of  the  regular  staff  and  the  elder  girls, 
and  thus, promoting  that  freedom  of  intercourse  with  older  and 
more  cultured  womeoi,  which  is  so  important  for  girls  at  a  highly 
impressionable  age  in  order  to  maintain  in  them  a  healthy  and 
vigorous  attitude  of  mind. 

Still,  the  existence  of  student  teacherships  does  not  enable 
i^enior  scholarships  to  be  entirely  dispensed  with.  Such  scholar- 
shipSj  as  the. headmistress  of  a  large  school  said  to  me,  are  most 
important  in  the  case  of  clever,  poor  scholars. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  speak  of  the  third  kind  of  scholar- 
ships— ^those  to  places  of  higher  education.  In  this  respect 
Bradford  occupies  a  unique  position  as  being  the  only  town  in 
the  West  Biding^  and  I  think  I  might  almost  say  in  England,  in 
which  opportunity  for  study  at  the  University  is  secured  to  the 
deserving  pupils  of  the  local  secondary  school  by  the  munificence 
of  private  persons.  I  was  not  surprised  to  find  the  head- 
mistress speak  in  the  strongest  terms  of  the  benefit  which  these 
scholarships  confer.  She  spoke  of  them  as  "  the  making  of  the 
school,"  not  only  on  account  of  the  advantages  which  they 
afford  to  individual  pupils,  but  also  on  account  of  their  influence 
in  raising  the  tone  of  work  in  the  upper  forms  generally.  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted,  for  the  sake  of  girls'  education,  that 
nothing  similar  to  the  liberality  of  Sir  T.  Salt  and  Mr.  Henry 
Brown  has  ever  been  known  elsewhere.  Here,  again,  in  towns 
other  than  Bradford,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  small  endow- 
ments which  have  been  used  for  this  purpose,  the  West  Riding 
County  Council  Scholarships  are  the  only  local  means  of  assist^ 
ance  which  exist  towards  enabling  girls  to  secure  the  highest 
social  and  intellectual  culture  afforded  by  residence  at  the  halls 
and  colleges  for  women  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  even 
these   higher   scholarships    are   unfortunately   limited    by   the 
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restricted  powers  of  the  County  CouDcil,  so  as  not  to  be  available 
except  for  students  who  are  taking  technical  subjecta.  Thus,  at 
Cambrid^,  the  Kalural  Sciencen  Tripos  is  4^e  only  tripos 
lised. 


la  loiiKi  In  concluding  this  part  of  my  subject  it  only  remaina  for  me 

dema^for       ***  touch  briefly  upon  the  last  point  indicated  to  me  in  my 
McoDdaiy  instructions — ^the  extent  of  the  demand  for  secondary  education 

edocfttion  tor  for  girls  as  compared  with  that  for  boys.  Two-thirds  of  those 
5ifi°ii!!^L  i.  whom  I  consulted  on  this  question  were  of  opinion  that  the 
demand  for  secondary  education  for  girls  was  smaller  than  that 
for  boys,  and  they  were  unanimous  in  considering  the  reason  to 
be  that  Secondary  Education  wa-i  not  equally  remunerative  in 
the  case  of  girls,  because  they  did  not  as  a  rule  earn  their  own 
living.  In  one  place  only  was  I  told  that  there  was  a  greater 
demand  for  secondary  education  for  girls,  and  the  rea^ion 
suggested  was  that  parents  who  were  wimng  to  send  their  boys 
to  elementary  schools  shrank  from  sending  their  girls  there. 

2. — Helation  of  Secondary  Education  to  Life  Career. 

I  have  already  discnssed  in  my  introduction  the  subsequent 
careers  of  girls  trained  in  secondary  schools  of  various  grades, 
and  it  has  been  seen  that  the  majority  live  at  home,  and  engaj;e 
in  domestic  pursuits.  As  these  domestic  pursuits  do  not  involvo 
any  special  training  in  the  secondary  schools,  provided  that  such 
training  be  given  subsequently  in  special  schools  or  Technical 
Institutes  (as  is  usually  the  case  in  the  West  hiding),  there  ia 
little  r^ard  paid  either  by  the  girls,  or  the  parents  during 
the  educational  course  to  future  career.  The  only  exception  is 
where  the  parents  wish  their  daughters  to  make  teaching  their 
profession.  The  headmistres.ses  of  several  of  the  best  schools  take 
great  pains  to  arrange  such  special  courses  as  are  adapted  to  the 
various  individual  needs  of  the  pupils,  not  only  in  order  to 
help  those  who  are  studying  for  teaching,  but  also  in  order  to 
encourage  elder  girls  generslly  to  interest  themselves  in  some 
congenial  intellectual  piusuit. 

I  was  told  at  the  Sheffield  Qirls'  High  School,  that  there  were 
DO  less  than  120  private  time-tables  in  the  upper  school. 

Under  such  conditions  as  exist  in  the  West  Riding,  there  do 
not  seem  to  be  any  peculiar  difficulties  in  the  adjustment  of 
educational  preparation  to  life  career  in  the  cai>e  of  girls. 

3. — Educational  Organisation. 

The  prevalent  opinion  of  educational  authorities  in  the  West 
Riding  seemed  to  be,  that  it  was  not  desirable  that  there  should 
be  any  difference  in  the  general  curriculum  for  girls  and  that  for 
boys  in  secondary  schools.  It  was  pointed  out  to  roe  on  one 
occasion,  thnt  one  of  the  great  defects  at  present  is  the  attempt 
to  teach  a  large  number  of  subjects  simultaneously.     As  far  as 
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I   could  jud^,   this   defect   seems  more  conspicuous  in  girls'  boji  in  (a)  the 

schools  than  m  boys'.     What  Mr.  Bryce  wrote  in  1868,  when  '^^gJSSf  °*  ""^ 

speaking  of  girls'  schools,  is  still  only  too  true  :  "  A  girl  passes  so  * 

'*  incessantly  from  subject  to  subject,  and  spends  so  small  a  part 

"  of  her  whole  available  time  upon  each,  that  her  mind  cannot 

"  lay  firm  hold  on  or  concentrate  itself  upon  any."     The  dis- 

advantage  resulting  from  this  arrangement  is,  I  think,  even 

greater  among  young  children  than  among  older  girls,  as  they 

cannot  bo  expected  to  possess  equal  strength  of  mental  grasp. 

I  was  especially  sorry  to  see  that,  owing  to  this  cause,  languages 

which  require  considerable  concentration  of  mind,  and  deserve 

special  attention  on  account  of  their  great  educational  value, 

often  have  so  small  a  time  allotted  to  them,  especially  in  the 

junior  and  iniddle  school,  that  the  study  of  them  is  hardly  likely 

to  serve  educational  purposes,  to  the  extent  to  which  it  ought  to 

do  so.     Apart  from  the  training  in  accuracy,  which  the  study  of 

a  foreign  or  dead  language  affords,  and  which  can  hardly  be 

begun  at  too  early  an  age,  there  is  an  immense  saving  in  respect 

of  mental  fatigue,  if  the  memory  work,  necessarily  involved  in 

learning  grammatical  rules  and  inflections,  is  mastered  when 

children   are   young,   and   the  memory  is  fresh  and  vigorous, 

instead  of  being  deferred  to  a  later  age  when  such  learning  by 

heart  is  felt  to  be  a  drudgery.     Moreover,  it  is  not  only  accuracy 

of  expression  (and  consequent  accuracy  of  thought),  it  is  not 

only  fluency  of  diction    and  conception  of  grammatical  ideas 

which  are   best    acquired   by  the  study    of  some  unfamiliar 

language.     There  is  also  the  weighing  of  probable  evidence  in 

order  to  interpret  correctly  the  sense  of  a  difficult  passage,  the 

development  of  the  imaginative  faculty  in  order  to  enter  into 

similes  and  descriptions,  and  the  acquisition  of  a  capacity  for 

realising  the  beauty  of  harmonious  verse  or  of  rhythmical  weU- 

balanced  prose.     It  might  be  said  that  pai-t  of  this  could  be 

acquired  through  English,  but,  in  tlie  first  place,  if  a  girl  thinks 

she  kno"9v-8  the  language  rtadily,  she  hurries  on  too  fast  and  too 

carelessly  to  notice  the  structure  of  the  sentences  or  to  treasure 

beauties  of  thought  and  expression  ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  if 

she  once  acquires  the  habit  of  looking  on  English  literature  as 

"  lessons "  instead  of  "  recreation,"  the  average  schoolgirl  Jays 

it  aside   with  her  schoi^l  life,  and  takes  refuge  ever  after  in 

magazines  and  novels. 

I  think  it  is  highly  probaV)le,  as  a  headm*  ster  in  the  West 
Riding  said  to  me,  that  languages  are  much  better  taught  in 
boys'  schools  than  in  girls'  schools.  I  asked  the  Principal  of  the 
Yorkshire  College  how  much  time  a  day  ought  to  be  given  to 
the  stu'^y  of  languages  to  ensure  satisfactory  progress.  His 
answer  was  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  hours.  I  must  admit 
that  his  estimate  is  slightly  in  excess  of  what  I  was  abl<3  to  give 
when  a  headmistress,  though  not  of  what  I  feel  to  be  desirable. 
I  used  to  give  an  average  of  one  and  one-fifth  hours  a  day 
throughout  the  school,  except  in  the  highest  and  lowest  forms 
The  lowest  had  rather  less  time,  and  those  who  were  making  a 
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special  study  of  languages  a  good  deal  more.  Lack  of  healthjr 
public  opinion  may  make  it  difficult  for  a  headmistress  to  limit 
the  subjects  taughi  simultaneously  to  the  same  pupil  as  much  as 
she  would  desire,  but  it  seems  matter  of  regi'et  that  the  time- 
table for  young  girls  in  the  middle  division  of  the  junior  school 
should  be  so  much  broken  up,  or  else  the  proportion  given  to 
languages  so  small,  as  is  the  case  in  tbe  following  time-tables 
Used  in  the  middle  division  of  the  junior  school  in  the  high  or 
endowed  sohools  of  several  of  the  principal  towns  in  the  West 
Riding : — 


Bradford. 
Class  II.  c. 


Keighley. 
Sth  Class. 


Leeds, 
Class  II.  B. 


Sheffield. 
Class  V.  B. 


Scripture  - 
History  - 
Geography 
English  • 
French 
Arithicetic 
Necdievork 
Drawing    - 


Hours 
per  Week. 

\ 


1 
2 
6} 
21 

il 

2 
1 


Physical 
cises 

Singing  • 


exer 


1 
1 


Hours 
per  Week. 

Scripture         -  1 

History    -       .  1 

Geography       -  14 

English    •       •  7i    I 

French     -       -  1 

Arithmetic     -  Si 

Needlework    -  li 

Drawing  -       •  1 

Physical  exer- 
cises     -       -  li 

Physical  soience  1 

Music  and  sing- 
ing       -       -  1 


In  the  middle  school 
the  time  given  to 
languages  is  2}  hours 
per  week;  in  the 
upper  from  4i  to  4i 
hours. 


In  the  middle  of  the 
school  the  time  given 
to  languages  is  from 
24  to  84  nours  per 
week ;  in  the  upper 
form  44  to  4J. 


Scripture 

History   - 

Geography 

Beading  - 

Dictation   and 
writing. 

French     - 

Latin       > 

Arithmetic 

Needlework 

Drawing  • 

Geometrical 
drawing 

Gj'mnaatics 

Natural  soience 


Hours   ' 
per  Week. 


1 

n 

I 

14 

1 

U 
14 
81 

1 
1 


Scripture 

History  - 

Geography 

English  • 

French  - 

Arithmetic 

Needlework 

Drawing 

Physical  exer 
cises    ' 


Hour* 
per  Week, 

14 


2 

14 
2f 

21J 

8if 

« 

14 


8i 


2 

1 

2* 
e  second  hour  is 
optional. 


tr 


Object  lesson         f 
Singing  •       -         | 


In  the  middle  school 
the  time  ^iven  to  lan- 
guages IS  44  hours ; 
m  tne  upper  school 
6  hours  or  more. 


In  the  middle  school 
the  time  ji^ven  to 
languages  is  on  an 
average  64  hours; 
in  the  upper  school 
ftom  7f  to  ^  hours.' 


Another  special  defect  of  girls'  schools  in  the  West  Biding  to 
which  my  attention  was  drawn  by  the  Clerk  to  the  West  Riding 
Technical  Instruction  Committee,  was  the  great  lack  of  suitable 
equipment  for  the  teaching  of  practical  science  to  girls.  In 
their  last  annual  report  the  committee  say  that  "  they  find  that 
"  owing  to  the  common  lack  of  suitable  equipment  and  to  the 
"  very  small  extent  to  which  efficient  science  teaching  is  given, 
"  girls  are  handicapped  in  the  competition  for  these  scholarships," 
ie.y  (the  higher  scholarships  offered  by  the  County  Council). 
In  some  places,  however,  e.g.,  the  Leeds  Higher  Grade  School,  the 
Leeds  Modem  School,  the  Drake  and  Tonson  School,  Keighley,  the 
Salt  Schools,  Shipley,  and  the  Wheelwright  School,  Dewsbury, 
I  saw  good  laboratories  in  connexion  with  the  boys'  department 
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or  the  Technical  Institute,  which  either  Are,  or  shortly  will  be 
available  for  the  girls'  school. 

The  number  of  hours  devoted  to  study  in  a  boys'  school  is  at 
present  much  greater  then  in  a  girls'  school,  and  the  general 
opinion  seemed  to  be  that  it  was  desirable  for  girls  to  have 
shorter  hours  than  boys. 

Thus  I  found  that  the  boys  of  some  of  the  principal  grammar 
schools  spend  28  hours  a  week  in  study,  exclusive  of  preparation,, 
while  20  hours  a  week  was  the  usual  time  similarly  occupied  in 
hiofh  or  endowed  schools  for  cdrls. 

This  difference  in  the  number  of  hours  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  girls  often  have  time  for  preparation  of  lessons  in  the 
afternoon,  while  the  boys  attend  classes  in  the  afternoon  as  well 
as  in  the  morning,  and  do  all  their  preparation  in  the  evening. 

The  greatest  difference  in  theOi^ganisation  of  girls'  schools  and 
boys'  schools  is  in  ihe  arrangements  for  play.  In  the  boys'  day- 
schools  there  is  provision  made  for  a  playing-field^  a  regular 
games'  subscription  (which  is  often  compulsory),  and  a  definite 
organisation  of  outdoor  games.  Greater  attempts  are  being  made 
to  promote  school  games  for  girls  than  was  the  case  some  years 
ago,  but  it  seems  veiy  doubtful  how  far  they  are  likely  to  be 
successful.  The  nearest  approach  to  a  definite  organisation  of 
games  for  girls  is  at  the  Wheelwright  School  for  Girls  at  Dews- 
bury.  There  is  a  playground  of  the  extent  of  an  acre  and  four 
tennis  courts.  Play  is  compulsory,  i.e.,  every  girl  has  to  play 
once  or  more  often  in  the  week  for  a  set  at  tennis  in  her 
recreation  hours  during  the  midday  interval  or  after  fourl  The 
girls  also  play  cricket,  and  have  matches  with  the  boys. 
Cricket  is  very  popular  among  the  younger  children.  The 
older  girls  challenge  the  younger  boys  to  hockey  and  tennis. 
Swinmiing  is  also  compulsory.  It  is  now  included  in  the  com- 
pulsory fee  for  athletics.  The  school  has  the  public  baths 
reserved  once  a  week,  and  engages  a  lady  teacher.  These 
regulations  have  caused  the  development  of  an  immense  attach- 
ment to  school  sports.  The  girls  stay  till  late  in  the  evening,, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  get  them  to  leave. 

The  Sheffield  Girls'  High  School  is  fortunate  in  possessing  an 
excellent  playground  of  5,258  square  feet,  with  much  more  ample 
accommodation  than  is  usual  in  girls'  schools,  and  the  Leeds  Girls' 
High  School  has  also  a  very  satisfactory  open-air  playground 
(about  one  acre  in  extent),  and  a  very  handsome  gymnasium 
where  there  is  plenty  of  scope  for  playing  games  under  cover  in 
wet  or  wintry  weather,  as  the  gymnastic  apparatus  is  moved  out 
of  the  way  and  secured  to  the  roof  by  means  of  pidleys.  I  may 
also  mention  Keighley,  Saltaire,  and  Wakefield  as  schools  where 
opportunities  are  aflForded  either  for  cricket  or  tennis. 

otill  there  is  much  to  be  regretted  in  many  places  in  respect 
of  the  lack  of  provision  for  healthy  exercise  for  girls.  Bradford, 
which  takes  the  lead  in  the  help  which  it  extends  to  girls  in 
their  intellectual  studies,  is  behindhand  in  this  respect.  The 
gymnasium  is  not  satisfactory  and  there  is  hardly  any  open-air 
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nknfOQihi     Defic'fndee  of  thi«  kind  are  still  more  common 

Hd  mm  rimrine  in  private  schools,  though  there  are  special 

^«Ln4ioii8  which  are  worthy  of  note.    Among  these  exceptions 

r3*t  mention  a  school  at  Harrogate,  at  which  I  saw  a  good 

AMD^ir  Dlayffn>und,  one  at  Bipon,  which  has  three  tennis  courts, 

Set  ground,  and  croquet  lawn,  and  a  fully-equipped  gymna- 

^m   one  at  Leeds,  which  has  a  good  room  for  play  m  wet 

ther  as  well  as  a  l«rge  garden  with  tennis  courts,  and  one  at 

R^^erbam,  at  which  there  is  a  tennis  court,  and  a  good  hall  for 

drill    I  do' not  profess  to  give  by  asiy  means  an  exhaustive  list 

either  in  the  case  of  public  or  private  schools.     I  only  mention 

a  few  which  I  happen  to  have  visited. 

In  spite  of  the  successful  illustration  to  the  contrary,  which  I 
have  described  at  the  Wheelwright  School,  Dewsbury,  it  seems 
very  doubtful  whether  organised  games  will  ever  be  able  to 
occupy  the  same  position  in  girls'  schools  which  they  do  in  boys'^ 
schools.  In  the  fip>t  |Jace,  parents  object  to  their  daughters' 
being  out  late,  especially  if  they  have  to  travel  by  train,  so  that 
many  could  not  stay  for  games  after  ibur  o'clock.  In  the  next 
nlflxje  many  parents  do  not  like  their  daughters  to  become 
members  of  school  cricket  or  tennis  clubs,  either  for  social 
reasons  or  because  they  prefer  them  to  spend  their  leisure  time 
with  their  own  family,  and  m  the  third  p  ace  tennis,  which  is 
the  most  popular  game  among  elder  girls,  admits  of  so  few 
nlavers  at  a  time,  that  it  would  require  a  very  large  number  of 
ourts  for  all  to  be  able  to  avail  themsdves  of  it  even  once  a 
week  in  a  large  school. 

As  however,  it  is  essential  for  healthy  physical  development 

that  the  necessity  of  bodily  exercise  should  not  be  disregarded 

•      'rlfl'  schools  any  w*^*'*  t^*"  ^^  boys',  I  am  inclined  to  think 

Siat  the  cymna?^i«m  must  ahvnys  occupy  a  more   prominent 

t'nn  in  cirls'  t^chools   to  supply  that  exercise  which  boys 

l^  \n  the  <*o*i*^  ^^  their  games  and  athletic  sports.     As  drill 

'    f  r  manv  fi^**''^  *^'®  ^^^  ^^"^  ^^  vigorous  exercise  attainable, 

'f  '  ^  !tt>e<^Mllv  ilwamble  in  their  case  that  it  should  be  the  best 

s«il^  fH*«*  *'^  l^wrpose  of  bringing  into  play  and  strengthening 

rji  1^  ^^^vj^^  ^*f  the  body,  without  undue  strain  on  any  one 

\Lk«      (   ll^i^^^  1  ^^y  ^y  that  there  is  a  decided  opinion  in 

L\  iw  H'Jf  ^x^nliah  drill  and  gymnastics  as  best  meeting  these 

w^^tW^^^^^  as  I  found  such  drill  employed  both  in  public  and 

Jg^^l^  *^hhJ»  in  the  principal  towns  of  the  West  Riding.     Still, 

M#V<WJ?  *^  1  ^''^»  '^'^^  ^y  ^^^  observation  of  actual  results 

^  tW^M  Uio   testimony   of    more   thim  one  physician,   that 

^4^«^  \in\\  had  a  specially  beneficial  effect,  I  was  sorry  to  find 

ij^  M^cal  drill  with   cluV»s,    poles,    wands,   and  dumb-bells 

>*^%x  j**i  \  tV^uently  to  be  met  with  in  many  schools  both  public 

a^  i  w^\ -^ite,  and  that  the  drill  was  often  conducted  by  those  who 

kui  Wl  no  scientific  training,  and  were  therefore  probably  too 

uj*AiAM  to  detect  whether  ihe  exercises  were  having  beneficial 

V^Mha  or  the  reverse  in  the  case  of  girls  requiring  special  watch- 

ftilness.     As  the  question  of  suitable  drill  is  one  of  the  very 
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gravest  importance  in  the  education  of  girls,  I  may,  perhaps,  be 
allowed  to  quote  a  brief  account  of  the  Swedish  system  as  con- 
trasted with  the  other  methods  of  drill  which  I  have  indicated. 
It  was  furnished  to  me  by  a  former  pupil  who  has  studied  the 
system  at  the  Physical  Training  College  at  Hampstead :  "  The 
"  Swedish  system  claims  to  be  the  only  thoroughly  rational  and 
"  scientific  system  of  physical  training,  its  aim  being  the  har- 
"  monious  development  of  the  whole  body  so  as  to  produce  the 
"  greatest  improvement  both  in  physical  and  mental  power. 

"  The  order  of  the  movements  is  arranged  fiu^cording  to  their 
"  effect  on  the  different  organs  of  the  body  ;  the  result  of  each 
"  movement  having  been  proved  before  being  admitted  into  the 
"  system.  No  movement  is  repeated  too  often,  and  they  are  all 
"  done  in  answer  to  the  word  of  command,  so  that  the  power  of 
"  will  and  brain  over  the  muscles  is  increased,  and  a  corresponding 
"  improvement  takes  place  in  the  brain.  Movements  having 
"  anything  of  the  same  effect  are  never  taken  consecutively,  so 
"  that  overtbedness  of  one  part  is  avoided,  and  every  part  is 
"  exercised  in  turn  during  each  lesson. 

''  The  first  reason  against  the  use  of  clubs,  &c.,  is  that  if  heavy 
**  they  are  injurious  (at  any  rate  for  girls),  and  if  light  there  is 
"  no  object  in  having  them.  In  a  system  where  dumb-bells  are 
"  used,  the  greatest  amount  of  work  is  given  to  the  arms  and 
"  shoulders,  while  other  parts  are  n^ected  altogether."  The 
"  movements  are  usually  done  to  music,  each  one  to  its  own 
"  tune  so  that  they  b^me  purely  mechanical,  and  have  no 
**  educative  influence  on  the  brain.  The  movements  being 
''  almost  confined  to  arm  movements  are  few,  and  being  few  are 
''  repeated  too  often,  causing  fatigue.  The  position  of  the  hands 
'*  in  grasping   the  clubs,  &c.,  is  cramped,  so  that   instead  of 

becoming  more  flexible,  they  become  stiffened.     (I  have  the 

testimony  of   several    music   teachers   that   the   old  system 

prevented  playing,  while  some  of  my  girls,  whom  they  have 
**  taught,  have  perfectly  flexible  fingers,  in  spite  of  being  good 
"  gymnasts.) 

''  In  the  old  system  exercises  for  the  trunk  are  very  few,  and 
"  what    there   are    often   result  in  strains  as  they  are  done 

incorrectly;  in  the   Swedish   system  great  stress  is  laid  on 
.  the  importance  of  trunk  movements  done  slowly  and  without 
*'  jerks,  as  they  have  a  very  great  effect  on  the  internal  organs. 

"  One  alignment  in  favour  of  the  Swedish  system  which 
'*  has  weight  with  committees  and  heads  of  schools,  where  there 
"  is  no  proper  gymnasium,  is  the  small  space  required  in  the 
"  Swedish  Free  Exercises,  where  nothing  is  held  in  the  hands, 

XM>mpared  with  dumb-bell  exercisea 

"  If  clubs  are   used  by  children  who  have  not  a  very  fina 

grasp,  accidents  sometimes  result  from  the  club  flying  out  of 
*'  the  hand  and  striking  one  of  the  other  children. 

*'  Delicate  children  used  to  be  excused  from  the  old  forms  of 
''  gymnastics,  but  the  Swedish  system  is  specially  adapted  for  weak 
"  and  delicate  children,  and  is  equally  suitable  for  boys  and  girla 
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I  may,  perhaps,  also  be  allowed  to  quote  the  testimony  of 
Prof.  CUtford  Allbutt,  M.D.,F.R.S.,  to  whom  I  showed  the  above 
account,  and  who  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  governing 
body  of  the  Leeds  (Kris'  High  School.  Writing  of  the  Swedish 
system,  he  says  :  "  I  have  witnessed  good  results  in  those  who 
^'  have  practised  it.  I  am  quite  prepared  to  believe  all  that 
"  your  old  pupil  claims  for  the  system,  and  I  regard  her 
''  reasons  as  sound." 

The  headmistress  of  the  Sheffield  Girls'  High  School,  who  has 
had  a  very  wide  experience  for  many  years  in  the  education  of 
girls,  is  a  very  strong  advocate  of  the  importance  of  paying 
considerable  attention  to  the  physical  side  of  a  girl's  education 
in  consequence  of  the  fewer  opportunities  for  physical  develop- 
ment afforded  by  games.  She  has  in  her  school  a  special  class 
for  "remedial  drill"  for  the  benefit  of  girls  who  enter  with 
physical  defects,  other  than  actual  spinal  curvature,  which  the 
mistress  does  not  undertake  to  treat  in  the  ordinary  course. 
Professor  Clifford  Allbutt  expressed  to  me  his  opinion  that  such 
"  remedial  drill "  would  be  very  valuable  in  Belected  cases,  and 
curiously  enough  he  suggested  to  me  quite  independently,  as  an 
additional  precautionary  safeguard,  the  very  measure  which 
Mrs.  Woodhouse  had  told  me,  she  would  much  like  to  see 
carried  out,  viz.,  the  examination  of  all  the  girls,  whether 
healthy  or  not,  at  stated  intervals  by  a  lady  phyBician.  When 
treating  of  the  organization  of  schools  for  girls  and  of  the  special 
importance  of  suitable  drill  and  gymnastics  in  their  case^  I  cannot 
help  calling  to  mind  how  much  the  Leeds  Girls'  High  School  is 
indebted  to  the  exertions  of  one  of  its  lady  governors  for  the 
possession  of  the  finest  and  best  equipped  gymnasium  for  girls  in 
the  West  Ridings  and  I  trust  your  Commission  will  pardon  the 
digression,  if  I  take  this  opportunity  of  saying — what  I  feel  sure 
I  may  say  with  the  hearty  concurrence  of  many  headmistresses — 
viz.,  how  valuable  a  help  has  been  afforded  by  the  presence  of  a 
certain  proportion  of  women  on  the  governing  bodies  of  girls' 
schools.  The  kind  use  made  by  such  lady  governors  of  their 
special  knowledge  and  experience  in  all  details  of  organisation 
affecting  the  health  and  comfort  of  teachers  and  pupils,  their  per- 
sonal friendship  and  sympathy  with  Ihe  teachers  (of  whom  many 
come  at  first  as  strangers  to  the  town  in]which  they  work),  and  the 
encouragement  afforded  by  their  co-operation  in  any  social 
gatherings  or  entertainments  organised  by  the  pupils  contribute 
largely  to  the  welUbeing  of  the  schools  under  their  care. 

and  (6)  the  In  the  organisation  of  a  system  of  schools  it  is  the  present 

n^^m^of^  ^^  practice,  and  one  which  seems  generally  preferred,  to  have  the 
■chools.  preparatory  department  for  children  under  eight  "  mixed,"  and 

under  the  management  of  the  headmistress  of  the  girls'  school. 
In  schools  where  the  boys'  and  girls'  departments  were  closely 
connected,  the  exact  age  at  which  boys  were  transferred  from  the 
preparatory  department  to  the  boys'  school  seemed  to  be 
left,  to  some   extent,  for  the  headmaster  and  headmistress  to 
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nrrange  between  them  in  each  individual  case.  The  usual  custom 
Beemed  to  be  to  admit  boys  to  the  boys'  school  at  eight  years  of 
age. 

The  differences  I  have  indicated  are  not  sufficient  to  present  Ho^  ongl»t 

tKoa^    I'll* 

any  difficulty  in  the  organisation  of  *'  mixed  "  schools,  provided  JeMea  to  be 
such  schools  are  thought  desirable  in  other  respects.     Opinions  met  Id  the  case 
seemed  much  divided  upon  the  desirability  of  mixed  schools.  ^^  schools  in 
The  headmasters  of  the  Leeds  and  Halifax  Higher  Grade  Schools  ^i^^JJ^^ 
both  spoke  strongly  in  favour  of  mixed  classes.     In  the  Leeds  m  the  same 
Higher  Grade  School  there  are  mixed   classes    in  the  higher  elates  or 
section,  i.e.,  above  the  Seventh  Standard.  In  the  Halifax  Higher  ^eTare^tauSit 
Grade  School  the  pupils  are  taught  in  mixed  classes   in  the  in  classes  kept 
second  and  third  year  course  of  the  higher  section.     In  some  distinct  ? 
private  schools  I  found  that  boys  and  girls  were  taught  together  What  limit  of 
up  to  10,  11,  and  even  12  years  of  age,  and  the  mistresses  con-  Seslmble  m" 
sidered  that  the  ''  mixed "  classes  worked  very  satisfactorily,  schools  whose 
On  the  other  hand  headmistresses  who  had  charge  of  **  mixed  "  hoys  and  pris 
preparatory  departments  did  not  seem  generally  in  favour  of  S^J^^SSim^^?  * 
retaining  boys  in  their  school  much  longer  than  is  the  custom  at 
present,  and  some  authorities  on  questions  of  education,  who  were 
theoretically  in  favour  of  having  boys  and  girls  taught  through- 
out in  *'  mixed "  classes,  seemed  to  fear  that  there  would  be  a 
strong  prejudice  against  such  a  system  which  would  render  it 
practically  undesirable. 

I  visited  the  Albert  Road  mixed  schools  at  Shipley,  though 
the  subjects  of  instruction  are  those  of  a  public  elementary 
school,  and  therefore  not  within  the  scope  of  my  inquiry,  and 
my  reason  for  doing  so  was  that  unlike  the  higher  grade  schools, 
where  the  classes  were  mixed,  the  head  of  the  school  was  a 
mistress  instead  of  a  master,  and  all  the  staff  were  mistresses. 
As  such  an  arrangement  was  unique  in  my  experience,  I  was 
anxious  to  see  how  the  school  was  conducted.  I  visited  the 
school  just  before  noon  and  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  classes  at  work  and  of  being  present  at  the  breaking  up  of 
the  school.  The  order  and  discipline  seemed  admirable.  There 
were  450  scholars,  of  whom  the  eldest  were  lii  or  14  years  of 
age.  I  was  told  that  the  children  were  chiefly  "  mixed "  in 
Standards  I,  V.,  VJ.,  and  VIL  In  Standards  II.,  Ill,  and  TV. 
the  boys  and  girls  were  kept  apart,  except  in  some  oral  lessons. 

With  regard  to  secondary  schools  in  which  the  children  were 
taught  in  classes  kept  distinct,  i.e.,  a  boys*  and  girls'  department 
under  the  same  roof,  but  with  a  separate  headmaster  and  head- 
mistress, the  hours  for  breaking  up  were  sometimes  different. 
The  girls  generally  had  a  shorter  mid-day  interval,  and  the 
school  closed  earlier  in  the  afternoon.  This  difference  in  the 
time  of  dismissing  school  in  such  cases  was  suggested  to  me  as 
desirable  by  a  lady  who  has  taken  a  most  active  interest  in 
promoting  the  education  of  girls  in  the  West  Biding. 

With  regard  to  the  mixture  of  social  classes  the  majority  of  ^?^  does  the 
those  I  consulted  seemed  to  be  of  opinion  that  there  was  very  social  olasses 
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work  in  girls'  rarely  any  feeling  among  the  girla  themselves,  but.  that  a  great 
Bchools  in  small  deal  of  prejudice  had  existed  atone  time  on  the  part  ot  the 
coantry"  parents,  and  that  in  many  places  it  still    continued  to  exist  is 

districts  ?  large  measure,  though  not  to  so  great  an  extent  as  formerly. 

With  regard  to  the  girls  themselves  I  think  the  prejudice  in 
very  rare  indeed.  At  the  Leeds  Girls'  HiiJjh  School  I  once 
received  a  visit  from  an  artisan  who  was  the  father  of  a  scholar- 
ship-holder, and  who  came  for  the  expre-s  purpose  of  asking 
me  to  thank  the  mistresses  of  the  school  for  the  happy  life 
his  daughter  had  had  in  it.  He  said  he  had  waroed  her  at  the 
outset  that  she  might  experience  some  unpleasantnesses,  but  that 
she  had  met  with  nothing  but  kindness,  and  he  thought  this  was 
in  great  measure  due  to  the  example  set  by  the  mistresses,  and 
he  should  be  much  obliged  if  I  would  thank  them  for  him. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  attendance  of  girls  from 
this  class  was  a  rare  exception  at  the  Leeds  Girls'  High  School, 
as  there  were  only  tw6  scholaivships  for  girls  "from  public 
elementary  schools,  and  those  not  annual.  I  know  that  some 
of  those  connected  with  the  management  of  the  school  were  of 
opinion  that  it  would  suffer  a  disadvantage  in  the  estimation 
of  the  parents  if  the  proportion  of  scholarship-holders  to  that  of 
the  other  pupils  were  considerably  increased.  Apart  from  social 
reasons  parents  might,  under  such  circumstances,  have  good 
cause  to  fear  a  deterioration  of  accent  in  a  Yorkshire  school. 
Whatever  prejudice  on  the  part  of  parents  seemed  to  exist  at 
the  present  time  arising  from  purely  social  considerations  was 
mainly,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  between  those  social  classes 
where  there  was  no  very  dear  line  of  demarcation ;  it  was,  for 
instance,  directed  against  those  engaged  in  retail  trade  iii  the 
more  expensive  schools,  and  against  those  of  lower  standing  in 
the  cheaper  schools. 

The  headmistress  of  a  private  boarding  and  day  scliool  in  a 
small  town  told  me  that,  in  the  letters  she  received  from  ladies 
who  thought  of  sending  their  children,  she  was  frequently  asked 
if  the  daughters  of  tradespeople  in  the  town  were  admitted  to 
the  school  as  day  pupils,  and  that  she  had  found  it  impossible  to 
continue  to  admit  them  if  she  were  to  secure  the  children  of 
other  parents  as  pupils.  At  a  public  school  in  another  small 
town,  I  was  told  that  there  was  much  greater  social  prejudice 
there  than  in  large  towns.  Still,  I  must  not  omit  to  mei^tion 
that  there  were  instances  to  the  contrary,  and  that  in  one  small 
town,  the  headmistress  told  me  that  there  was  very  great  social 
mixture,  but  that  no  prejudice  was  entertained  on  the  part  of 
either  parents  or  pupils. 

Difficulties  There  is  no  doubt  .that  social  considerations  have  great  weight 

from  wavering  ^th  Yorkshire  parents  still,  because,  as  I  have  already  iiili- 
between\hree  <^^^^i  preparation  for  social  life  is  at  present  their  chief  view 
Tiews  of  the  of  the  object  of  a  girFs  education.  *'  The  ideal  of  a  cultivated 
objectof  asriri's  «  naind  has  not  presented  itself  to  the  mass  of  the  community," 
uoation,  V12. :  ^^^  ^^^  auswer  I  received  in  one  place,  wheire  I  suggested, 
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according  to  my  instructions,  that  parents  might  waver  between  (a)  Social  life, 
social  life,  such  an  ideal,  and  professional  preparation  in  their  view  ^?)  i*repara- 
of  the  object  of  a  girl's  education.     "  Parents  never  waver,"  was  employnient^ 
the  answer  in  anotber  town  ;  "  they  think  of  nothing  but  social  or  profeamon. 
**  life  as  the  object  of  a  girl's  education."     I  need  not,  however,  W  The  tarn- 
multiply  quotations,  as  I  have  dwelt  upon  this  point  in  the  Svated^mind 
introduction  to  my  report     In  a  few  places  only  did  I  learn  and  formed 
that  parents  interested  themselves  in  the  preparation  of  their  character. 
children  for  some  occupation,  and  it  was  then  generally  for  the 
profession  of  teaching. 

The  only  diflBculty  which  it  was  felt  might  make  it  harder  for  !•  *h«  problem 
girls  than  for  boys  to  pass  through  the  various  stages  of  educa-  c^Uton  to  pass 
tion  was  the  lack  of  pecuniary  facilities  in  the  case  of  girls.  The  through  the 
headmistresses,  as.  I  have  said,  take  great  pains  to  anable  girls  several  stages 
from  elementary  schools,  as  well  as  other  new-comers,  to  adapt  ^ter  OT^more 
themselves  an  readily  as  possible  to   the  curriculum   of   the  difficult  in  girls* 
secondary  schools.     This  is  done  in  several  of  the  larger  schools  scl^oota  than  in 
by  a  system  of  re-classification.     This  system  is  carried  out  most     ^"  "*^  ^^ 
fully,  perhaps,  at  Sheffield,  where  the  school  is  re-classified  for 
all   subjects  other  than    Scripture,    History,  Liteiature,   and 
Geography,  so  that  a  girl  in  a  high  form  may  work  with  a  low 
division  in  a  subject  in  which  she  is  exceptionally  weak.     New- 
comers have  a   very  limited  course  in  the  first  three  terms. 
Their  English  is  strengthened^  and  they  probably  begin  French 
only  in  the  second  term,  and,  by  means  of  recbissification,  each 
additional  subject  is  taken  up  subsequently  from  the  beginning. 
Oirls  who  can  work  up  quickly  have  extra  coaching  so  as  to 
pass  rapidly  through  the  lower  divisions.     The  difficulty  in  this 
system  seems  to  me  to  be  that  of  securing  uniform  teaching  in 
.the  same  subject.     At  Leeds,  new-comers  and  backward  girls 
take  fewer  subjects  and  have  extra  teaching  in  their  weak 
subjects  Irom  student-teachers.      Everywhere  the  special  help 
required  is  provided  by  the  headmistress  on  one  or  other  of 
these  plans. 

4. — Cost  of  Education. 

With   regard  to  the  cost  of  education,  there   seems  to   be  xhe  oost  of 
generally  a  very  strong  impression  that  it  is  less  in  the  case  of  education  for 
girls  than  in  that  of  boys,  and  that  this  is  mainly  or  entirely  due  *^'"  ^^^  , 
to  the  lower  scale  of  payment  to  teachers.     I  found  it.  however,  less  than  that 
very  difficult  to  secure  such  statistics  as  would  satisfactorily  for  boys,  how 
establish  these  points.    If  Hie  cost  of  ednciition  per  head  for  a  to^insoffici^t^ 

g'rl  and  a  boy  respectively  be  contrasted,  one  difficulty  arises  ©r  inferior 
om  the  fact  that  rent  of  buildings  is  often  included  in  the  cost  equipment  of 
per  girl,  whUe  it  is  only  partially  or  not  at  all  included  in  the  ^tSr^d^how 
cost  per  boy,  because  the  buildings  are  provided  by  endowment,  far  to  a  lower 
Again,  where  the  numbers  in  the  two  schools  differ,  the  staff  of  »caJe  of  pay- 
teachers  in  the  one  case  may  be  only  just  sufficient  for  the  ^hew? 
number  of  pupils  now  in  the  school;    whereas  in  the  other 
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several  more  pupils  might  be  admitted  without  any  increase  in 
the  cost  of  the  staff. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  individual  salaries  are  compared,  it  is 
possible  that  a  higher  salary  may  represent  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  amount  of  work  done,  either  in  respect  of  the 
number  of  pupils  taught  by  one  person,  or  in  respect  of  the 
number  of  hours  a  day  during  which  the  teacher  works.  I 
think,  however,  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  the  average 
salary  of  an  assistant  mistress  in  a  high. or  endowed  school  is 
frequently  less  by  from  35i.  to  551,  a  year  than  the  average 
salary  of  the  assistant  master  in  the  corresponding  boys'  school 
in  the  same  town,  and  that  the  cost  of  tuition  per  head  to  the 
school  is  consequently  from  1{.  to  32.  a  head  less  in  the  girlsT 
school  than  in  the  boys'  school. 

The  difference  in  the  amount  of  time  given  by  an  assistant 
master  and  an  assistant  mistress  respectively  to  the  duties  of 
teaching,  is  mainly  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  is  less  afternoon 
work  done  by  mistresses  in  a  girls'  school  than  by  masters  in  a 
boys'  school.  Without  being  an  advocate  for  increasing  th& 
amount  of  work  done  by  girls,  I  should  be  inclined  to  recom- 
mend strongly  that  the  amount  of  time  given  by  the  mistresses 
should  be  equal  to  the  amount  of  time  given  by  the  masters,  and 
I  do  not  tliink  that  the  mistresses  would  object  to  this,  if  it  were 
duly  taken  into  consideration  in  apportioning  their  salaries* 
When  I  was  visiting  the  West  Riding,  the  importance  of  careful 
supervision  of  the  preparation  of  lessons  was  strongly  urged  on 
me  more  than  once  by  those  who  took  great  interest  in  educationv 
Gradual  training  in  the  preparation  of  lessons  seems  specially  im- 
portant in  the  case  of  dull  or  young  children.  I  have  heard 
descriptions  (elsewhere  than  in  the  West  Riding)  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  children  find  in  preparing  lessons  by  themselves. 
I  have  even  heard  of  a  governess  being  engaged  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  attending  to  the  preparation.  It  seems  to  me  thai 
this  ought  not  to  be  necessary  if  the  school  is  doing  its  work 
properly.  Speaking  from  personal  experience  as  the  head- 
mistress of  a  high  school  for  several  years,  I  may  say  that  there- 
need  bc»  no  difficulty  in  an'anging  for  the  personal  supervision  of 
the  preparation  of  lessons  by  the  assistant  mistresses  of  the- 
school.  I  found  that  the  fair  distribution  of  this  duty  was  & 
simple  matter  of  organisation,  and  was  cheerfully  assented  to  by 
my  colleagues. 

Are  there  any  J  have  been  assured  by  headmistresses  that  if  the  salaries, 
how  the  Mnali-  ^^^  generally  low,  paid  to  assistant  mistresses  were  raised,  there 
ness  of  assistaut  would  be  much  less  risk  than  there  is  at  present  of  a  schooFs 
mistresses'  efficiency  being  impaired  by  frequent  changes  in  the  teaching 
Jhi^tuail^^o?  s*aff;  which  interfere  with  the  continuity  of  the  work.  It  has 
the  edacatioD  been  pointed  out  to  me,  also,  that  in  small  schools  expensively 
given  ?  trained  specialists  cannot  be  obtained  for  as  many  subjects  as 

is  thought  desirable,  and  that,  therefore,  some  subjects  probably 

suffer. 
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With  regard  to  the  question  whether  parents  are  willing  Are  ptrents 
to  pay  as  high  fees  for  girls  as  for    boys,  the  more   general  ^^J)??.^  ^Z 
opinion  seems  to  be  that  they  are  not  equally  willing.     The  girls  ^rU^  for'  ^' 
would  only  be  provided  for  after  all  necessary  expense  had  been  boys? 
arranged  for  the  boys.     I  pointed  out,  that,  in  some  towns  the 
fees  for  the  high  school  wei*e  as  a  matter  of  fact  higher  than 
those  at  the  grammar  school  of  the  same  town,  but  one  of  the 
answers  made  to  me  was,  that  the  brothers  of  girls  at  the  high 
school  were  often  being  sent  to  expensive  boarding  schools.     I 
was  told  that  out  of  the  families  which  supplied  more  than  140 
scholars  to  one  high  school  for  girls,  there  were  only  ten  which 
sent  the  boys  to  the  grammar  school  of  the  same  place.    Another 
answer  which  I  received  to  this  argument,  was,  that  if  parents 
were  equally  willing  to  pay  school  fees,  they  were  not  equally 
willing  to  pay  University  fees. 

As  a  "rule,  local  authorities  are,  I  believe,  willing  to   con-  Are  local 
tribute   as  much   per  girl   as  per  boy    in  the  distribution  of  *"[,^^"*|^^^^^^ 
grants.     No  distinction  is  made  in  this  respect  by  the  West  tribute  as  much 
Riding  County  Council     At  the  Bingley  Grammar  School,  the  per  g>ri  as  per 
foundation  scholarahips  are  of  equal  number  in  each  case,  but  SStribut^on  of 
the   boys*   scholarships  are  greater  in  value  by  22.  per  head,  grants  ? 
The  local  authorities  seem,  »in  some  instances,  to   have   been 
indisposed  to  grant  as  much  money  for  the  benefit  of  girls,  as 
they  have  done  for  the  benefit  of  boys,  but  even  where  the  total 
number  of  grants  or  scholarships  is  much  less  in  the  case  of 
girls,  the  value  of  the  grant  or  scholarship  per  head  is,  I  believe, 
the  same. 

5. — Competition. 

Girls'  high  schools  and  public  endowed  schools  of  a  similar  How  far  are 
character,  are  liable  to  be  affected  by  competition  of  three  kinds^  K^jJ*'  ^*^^F 
(a)  that  of  the  boarding  school,  whose  high  fee  is  thought  to  be  f|^g^*m  tbe*^' 
a  guarantee  of  '*  social  selectness,*'  (6)  that  of  the  higher  grade  competitioa 
schools,   which   offer   the   attraction    of    handsome    buildings,  of  cbeaper 
handsomely  equipped,  cheap  fees,  and  numerous  scholai-ships,  and  ^  ^^ 
(c)  that  of  the  private  day  school,  which  combines  with  the 
attraction  of  supposed  superiority  in  "  selectness  "  that  also  of 
cheaper  fees. 

(a.)  The  more  expensive  boarding-school  is  especially  attractive  is  it  the  case 
to  a  class  of  parents  whose  only  idea  of  education  for  their  Jj^^^^'j^i^ 
daughters  is  to  secure  "  nice  companions."     A  lady,  who  was  higb  fees 
at  the  head  of  a  boarding  school  told  me  that  this  was  the  attract  parents 
unconcealed  object  of  many  of  the   parents  in  sending  their  ,!^^*j 
children,  and  this  statement  was  borne  out  by  some  evidence 
from  elsewhere. 

(b.)  There  is  a  strong  belief  among  many  that  higher  grade 
schools  are  injuriously  affecting  secondary  schools.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  they  are,  in  some  cases,  affecting  cheaper  secondary 
schools,  and  it  is  believed  that  they  are  affecting  high  schools  to 
some  extent.     I  thmk,  however,  that  there  is  a  tendency  to 
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exaggcurate  the  extent  to  which  they  do  so.  In  the  Leeds 
Higher  Grade  School,  which  enjoys  great  popularity,  there  are 
only  160  girls  in  the  higher  section.  The  rest  of  the  girls 
(700  in  number)  are  all  in  standards  not  greatly  differing,  I 
believe,  from  those  of  the  ordinary  public  elementary  school.  In 
the  second  grade  public  secondary  schools,  in  the  same  town,  there 
are  182  girls  of  13  years  of  age  and  upwards.  There  are  also,  I 
believe,  many  pupils  drawn  from  a  similar  social  class  in 
atteudance  at  inexpensive  private  secondary  schools,  but  I  have 
no  means  of  estimating  their  number.  In  this  estimate,  I  am 
not  taking  into  account  the  High  School  for  girls  or  the  more 
expensive  private  secondary  schools. 

I  am  especially  emphasising  the  numbers  in  the  higher  seciion 
of  the  Higher  Grade  school,  because  it  is  only  in  the  case  of 
girls  who  can  afford  to  carry  on  their  education  beyond  14  or  15 
years  of  age  that  there  can  be  much  competition  between  Higher 
Grade  schools  and  the  ordinary  secondary  schools. 

I  am  aware  that  the  figures  which  I  have  just  given  do  not 
afford  a  basis  for  a  perfect  comparison.     On  the  one  hand  though 
children   in  well   organised   schools   pass   much    more   rapidly 
through  the  standards  than  formerly,  yet  there  may  be  a  not 
inconsiderable  number  of  girls  upwards  of  13  years  of  age  who 
have  not  passed  beyond  them,  while,  on  the  other  hand^  there 
are  many  more  scholarship  holders  at  higher  grade  schools  than 
at  the  secondary  schools,  and  I  presume  that  allowance  should 
also  be  made  for  a  certain  proportion  of  children  whose  parents 
could  not  in  any  case  have  afforded  a  secondary  school,  though 
they  can   pay  the   fees  at  the  higher   grade  school.     Still,  I 
think  what  *I  have    said  shows  that    there  is  a  considerable 
number  of  parents  of  a  similar  social  class  to  those  whose 
children  attend  the  higher  grade  school,  who  choose  a  secondary 
school   by  preference  in  spite  of  the  additional  expense.     It 
might  no  doubt  be  argued  that  this  is  due  to  social  prejudice. 
There  is  little  doubt,  I  think,  that  this  is  true  to  some  extent, 
but  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  a  complete  explanation.     I  think 
there  ai*e  several  indications  which  point  to  the  fact  that  a 
higher  grade  school,  where  a  fee  is  paid,  is  not  considered  an 
unsuitable  school  in  respect  of  "  gentility  "  for  the  children  of 
the  lower  middle  classes.     At  Halifax^  for  instance,  I  was  told 
that  many  of  the  working  classes  objected  to  the  fee  at  the 
Higher  Grade  school ;  there  was  nevertheless  a  strong  feeling  that 
the  Higher  Grade  school  should  be  kept  a  *'  genteel "  school  by  the 
retention  of  the  fee,  because  it  was  argued  that  it  was  only 
-  right  that  shopkeepers  who  paid  rates  should  have  a  school 
distinct  from  the  working  classes.     I  was  told  that  people  even 
went  so  far  as  to  object  on  this  ground  to  the  free  scholars  in 
the  Higher  Grade  school.     The  idea  that  a  higher  grade  school, 
where  a  fee   is  charged,  is  more  for  the  benefit  of  the  lower 
middle  than  of  the  working  classes  is  confirmed  by  the  attitude 
adopted  by  the  School  Board  at  Bamsley.     The  board  there,  as 
I  am  informed^  proposed  to  establish  a  central  school,  but  they 
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were  not  allowed  to  do  so  by  the  Education  Departm^it 
unless  it  were  a  free  school  Consequently  no  such  school 
has  been  established,  tor  the  boaxd  unanimously  agreed 
that  it  would  be  monstrous  for  the  ratepayers  to  pay  for  the 
education  of  the  children  of  parents,  nine-tenths  of  whom  were 
able  and  wishful  to  pay  a  good  fee.  Moreover,  they  believed 
such  a  school  would  be  largely  attended  by  the  children  from 
the  surrounding  villages,  whose  parents  would  not  contribute 
BXiytiiing  to  such  a  school  even  by  rates.  Again,  it  is  noticeable 
that  in  towns  where  little  competition  is  experienced  the  higher 
grade  schools  are  free.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  some  parents, 
with  whom  "  gentility "  is  a  consideration,  regard  "  gentility  " 
as  secured  by  the  fee,  small  as  it  is,  but  would  not  send  their 
children  to  a  similar  school,  if  there  were  no  fee. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
there  are  other  considerations  besides  social  feeling  which 
ought  not  to  be  overlooked  in  estimating  the  causes  for  the 
support  given  to  secondary  schools  by  parents,  many  of  whom 
seem  to  belong  to  the  same  social  class  as  those  who  are  sending 
their  children  to  a  higher  grade  school  in  the  same  town. 

One  such  consideration  in  the  case  of  girls  arises,  I  think, 
from  the  difference  in  the  arrangement  of  the  time-table.  The 
regulations  in  the  various  public  secondary  schools  in  the  West 
Riding  differ  in  many  details  with  regard  to  the  hours  oE 
attendance  and  the  time  of  day  at  which  the  various  subjects 
are  taught,  so  that  it  is  im])ossible  to  give  any  brief  account  of 
their  arrangements  which  shall  acenrately  describe  the  rules  in 
force  in  each  school  in  every  particular,  but  I  think  I  am  correct 
in  saying  that  in  many  secondary  schools  all,  or  almost  all, 
the  class  teaching  in  subjects  involving  close  mental  application 
IB  given  in  the  morning.  Attendance  in  the  afternoon  is  not 
always  compulsory,  the  teaching  in  the  afternoon  is  frequently 
limited  to  subjects  involving  comparatively  little  mental  effort, 
e.g.y  drawing,  singing,  needlework,  and  gymnastics,  and  time  is 
generally  allowed  for  the  preparation  of  lessons  in  which  the 
girls  occasionally  receive  valuable  help  from  the  assistant 
mistresses.  In  most  higher  grade  schools  the  time  of  attendance 
at  school  in  the  morning  is  shorter  than  that  usually  required  in 
the  morning  in  secondary  schools,  but  more  time  is  spent  at 
school  in  the  afternoon,  the  whole  of  the  afternoon  is  occupied 
with  class-teaching,  and  a  not  inconsiderable  amount  of  it  is 
devoted  to  subjects  which  require  much  mental  effort  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  attendance  at  classes  which  involve  severe 
mental  application  is  not  desirable,  in  the  afternoon  for  young 
girk  who  have  been  similarly  engaged  in  the  morning  abo.  I 
know  that  this  view  is  held  very  strongly  by  many  headmistresses 
in  the  West  Riding. 

Again,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  girls  themselves,  and  I 
think  in  many  cases  the  parents  also  on  .the  girls'  behalf,  prefer 
the  curriculum  of  the  secondary  school  because  _the  proportion 
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of  time  allotted  to  literary  subjects  is  greater  in  it  than  in  some 
of  the  higher  grade  schools,  where  more  attention  is  given  to 
mathematics  and  science.  A  curious  indication  of  the  wishes 
of  parents  with  regard  to  the  studies  of  their  sons  and  daughters 
respectively  was  afforded  me  by  the  information  given  by  the 
treasurer  of  a  secondary  echooL  He  said  that  it  was  found  that 
parents  made  no  objection  to  paying  the  fee  to  enable  their 
daughters  to  enter  for  the  local  examinations,  though  they  were 
not  willing  to  pay  it  in  the  case  of  their  sons.     He  attributed  J 

this  circumstance  to  their  desire  that  their  daughters  should  ' 

have  such  literary  training  as  these  examinations  involve. 

A  third  consideration  which,  I  feel  sure,  lias  great  weight,  is 
derived  from  the  difference  in  the  proportion  of  teachers  to 
pupils  in  a  secondary  schooL 

Parents  are  naturally  desirous  that  their  girls  should  in 
the  course  of  their  school  life  enjoy,  besides  intellectual 
training,  the  aid  to  their  moral  and  social  training  which  is 
afforded  by  frequent  oppol*tuni^ies  of  personal  intercourse  with 
the  teachers.  Young  girls  are  much  more  susceptible  to  the 
influence  of  those  who  are  rather  older  than  themselves  than  to 
that  of  companions  of  their  own  age,  and  are  often,  through  a 
kind  of  shj'ne3S  or  fear  of  ridicule,  more  communicative  to 
others  than  to  members  of  their  own  family.  If  they  are 
unable  to  have  free  intercourse  with  older  people,  as  is  some* 
times  the  case  in  schools,  where  the  opportunities  of  communi- 
cation with  the  teachers,  owing  to  the  large  number  of  the 
scholars,  are  few,  they  are  apt  to  magnify  trifles  and  to  entertain 
une-sided  ideas  of  their  duty  and  their  position. 

So  strongly  was  the  importance  of  this  free  intercourse 
with  their  elders  realised  by  the  governing  body  of  the  Leeds 
Girls*  Bigh  School  that  they  have  reduced  the  fees  of  the  school 
to  one-half  in  the  case  of  any  well-conducted  girl  who  has 
completed  two  years  in  the  sixth  class.  Such  girls,  mingling  as 
they  do  with  numerous  student  teachers  and  regular  teachers  of 
the  school,  are  of  great  use  in  helping  to  diff^use  a  high  moral 
tone.  I  do  not  doubt  in  any  way  that  the  teachers  in  higher 
grade  schools  have  the  power  as  well  as  the  desire  to  refine  and 
influence  for  good  the  gii'ls  with  whom  they  come  in  contact ; 
but  I  feel  that  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  opportunities  for 
contact  with  individual  girls  must,  in  many  cases,  on  account 
of  the  numbers,  be  necessarily  less  frequent  than  they  would 
desire. 

I  do  not  think  that  anyone  can  fully  realise  the  importance 
of  this  question,  who  has  not  lived  and  worked  in  a  girls'  school, 
but  I  am  under  the  impression  that  many  parents  do  perceive 
the  effect  to  some  extent,  even  if  they  do  not  trace  it  to  the 
exact  cause,  and  T  think  it  is  the  idea  that  a  "  home-like " 
school  is  desirable  for  girls,  which  largely  helps  in  Leeds  to 
maintain  many  cheap  private  schools  as  well  as  two  second 
grade  secondary  schools,  not  to  speak  of   a  High  School  and 
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private  schools  with  a  heavier  fee,  side  by  side  with  a  Higher 
Grade  School  which  ii^  handsomely  equipped  in  every  way,  and 
which  enjoys  a  high  reputation. 

Bearing  in  mind,  then,  such  special  considerations  as  I  have 
suggested,  connected  with  the  physical,  the  intellectual,  and  the 
moral  and  social  development  of  girls,  and  speaking  of  girls  and 
girls  only,  I  think  I  may  venture  to  say  that  there  are  grounds 
for  believing  that  their  best  interests  are  promoted  by  such 
schemes  as  enable  girls  from  elementary  schools,  who  can  be 
spared  for  study  for  not  less  than  three  years  after  passing  the 
Sixth  Standard,  to  spend  these  years  at  a  secondaiy  school,  and 
the  Bradford  School  Board  may  justly  be  congratulated  on  the 
advantages  they  have  secured  to  pupils  in  their  schools  by 
enabling  them  to  obtain  no  less  than  20  out  of  the  25  scholarships 
'offered  within  the  last  ten  years  by  the  governors  of  the  Bradford 
Girls'  Grammar  School.  I  have  had  testimony  both  from  the 
Bradford  School  Board  and  from  the  headmistress  of  the  girls' 
grammar  school  as  to  the  satisfactory  progress  meule  by  the 
pupils  thus  drafted  into  the  secondary  school. 

The  general  opinion,  however,  in  the  West  Riding,  as  I  have 
already  endeavoured  to  point  out,  seems  to  be  that  the  case  is 
very  different  with  girls  who  cannot  afford  so  much  as  thi-ee 
years  for  study  after  passing  the  Sixth  Standard.  Such  girls 
could  not  acquire  more  than  the  mere  rudiments  of  the  new 
subjects  of  study  begun  in  the  secondary  school,  and  the  mere 
rudiments  of  a  subject  are  of  little  educational  value.  A  higher 
grade  school,  which  carried  on  their  education  on  the  lines  on 
which  it  had  been  begun,  would  obviously  be  much  more  useful 
to  them.  Girls  who  are  leaving  school  at  14  (and  I  presume 
that  such  girls  constitute  a  majority  of  the  pupils  at  higher 
grade  schools)  ought  to  have  a  curriculum  arranged  in  such  a 
manner  that  very  few  new  subjects  are  introduced  in  the  last 
yeax  or  two  of  their  school  life,  and  none  that  they  are  not 
likely  to  carry  on  after  leaving  school.  For  this  reason  I  think 
it  would  be  much  more  useful  to  give  a  fuller  English  course, 
including  a  considerable  amount  of  English  literature,  rather  than 
to  make  a  beginning  in  a  foreign  language ;  and  in  scientific  studies 
to  limit  the  pupils  to  such  subjects  as  they  may  have  a  practical 
interest  in  pursuing  subsequently.  Here  again  I  was  struck 
with  the  wisdom  of  the  Bradford  School  Board  in  arranging 
that  domestic  economy,  physiology,  and  hygiene  should  be  the 
principal  subjects  introduced  in  the  upper  classes  of  their  Higher 
Board  schools  for  girls.  For  boys  in  the  West  Biding  physics 
and  chemistry  are  no  doubt  valuable,  because  boys  have  a  prac- 
tical interest  in  carrying  on  these  subjects  for  business  purposes 
at  technical  schools  after  leaving  the  higher  grade  schools,  but  a 
curriculum  for  girls  seems  to  me  to  be  an  ill-advised  one,  in 
which  physics  fiuid  chemistry  occupy  a  prominent  part,  because 
girls  who  leave  school  at  14  cannot  have  mastered  enough  in 
the  short  time  which  they  can  give  to  these  subjects  to  have 
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derived  much  educational  advantage  from  them,  and  they  are 
not  subjects  which  they  axe  likely  to  study  or  to  apply  practically 
after  leaving  school.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lessons  on  subjects 
connected  with  hygiene  and  domestic  economy  which  I  heard 
given  at  the  Bradford  Bellevue  Higher  Board  school  seemed  to 
me  to  be  peculiarly  useful  for  a  class  of  girls  who  are  on  the 
eve  of  being  occupied  in  the  pursuits  of  domestic  life,  and  who 
might  thus  be  led  to  take  a  sufficiently  intelligent  interest  in 
them  to  apply  them  advantageously  in  their  own  homes,  and  to 
avail  themselves  of  fuller  subsequent  teaching  at  a  technical 
institute. 

It  is  said  that  (c.)  I  have  little  doubt  from  what  I  saw  and  what  I  was  told 
in  some  pliwes  [^  ^jj^  West  Riding  that  cheap  private  schools  are  the  principal 
che^erTeeB  competitors  with  high  schools.  In  some  of  the  best  of  these 
have  90  far  schools  the  succcsses  adiieved  by  the  pupils  bear  a  creditable* 
improved  in  proportion  to  their  numbers.  In  some  of  them  more  attention 
the  education  ^  given  to  languages  than  in  the  public  schools,  they  have  the 
they  ^ve  as  to  reputation  of  being  more  "  select/'  and  in  their  case  also  I  think 
make  it  hope-  ^j^ere  is  the  idea  that  they  are  more  *'  home-like  "  than  public 
expensive^^  schools  (the  very  name  of  which  sounds  formidable  to  some 
schools  in  the  parents).  In  no  town,  however,  did  I  find  it  considered  hopeless 
bo^  hoo?to  ^  compete  with  them,  though  in  some  towns  it  was  admitted  to 
compete  with     be  more  difficult  than  it  was  formerly. 

them.    How  Some  of  the  advantages  which  many  high  or  endowed  schools 

ftr  M  this  true  ?  pogg^as  over  the  majority  of  private  schools  are  not  of  such  a 

nature  as  to  weigh  greatly  with  parents  in  their  choice  of  a 
school.  Physical  education,  for  example — suitable  provision  for 
recreation  and  scientific  drill — ^is  not  sufficiently  appreciated  at 
present..  Parents  do  not  realise  the  value  of  well-devised 
equipments^  nor  do  they  care  sufficiently  for  the  development  of 
any  special  intellectual  gifts,  which  their  daughters  may  possess, 
so  as  to  regret  the  lack,  which  not  infrequently  exists,  of  teachers 
who  are  distinguished  specialists. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  desirous  to  place  on  record  my  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  very  courteous  and  valuable  help  which  I  have 
received  from  all  persons,  whether  acting  in  a  public  or  private 
capacity,  to  whom  I  applied  for  that  information  with  regard 
to  the  condition  of  girls'  education  in  the  West  Biding  which  I 
have  endeavoured  to  embody  &ithfully  in  this  Report. 

I  am,  &c. 

CATHERINE  LUCY  KENNEDY. 

The  Secretary, 

Royal  Commission  on  Secondary  Education. 
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^Bport  on  certain  ^Features  of  Secondary  Education 
in- tile  United  States  of  America,  and  in  Canadii.' 


*"" _._  _       -  -  -  -w-j--    _  _  _  _  _ 


I  BJBG  leave  to  submit  a  report  upon  my  visit  to  America.         _* 

J  received  instructions  on  the  27th  of  August  last  to  proceed  Instroctions, 
to  the  United  States  and  make  inquiries  upon  topics  embraced  ?J!^J?  ^^ 
within  the  province  of  the  Boyal  Ck>mmi8sion  on  Secoad^ry  general' plan  of 
Education.  report. 

In  the  first  instance  I  received  a  paper  entitled  ''  Heads  of 
*'  Information  which  it  is  desired  to  obtain  from  the  United  States 
**  .of  America/'  with  a  similar  paper  relating  to  Canada,  and  I  was 
instructed  to  obtain  a  more  complete  answer  to  these  inquiries 
thfui.  had  already  been  obtained  by  correspondence.  I  came  up 
to,  the  office  of  the  Commission  in  London,  and  e2;amined  the 
answers  to  this  paper  of  questions  which  have  already  been 
received  from  some  twelve  prominent  teachers  and  professors  in 
the  United  States,  and  from  Principal  Gi:ant,  of.  Kingston  in 
Canada. 

I  was  also  fortunate  enough  to  secure  an  interview  with  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission,  who  gave  me  verbal  instructions 
wixich  enlarged  the  scope  of  my  task.  While  giving  due 
attention  to  the  points  raised  in  the  *'  Heads  of  Information/' 
I  am  to  keep  in  view  the  whole  ground  of  inquiry  which  is 
undertaken  by  the  Commission,  and,  in  order  to  enable  me  to 
judge  of  the  questions  at  issue,  I  was  supplied  with  various 
printed  papers,  by  the  perusal  of  which  I  may  follow  the  lines 
of  inquiry  which  the  Commission  is  pursuing.  The  Chairman 
also  pointed  out  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  me  to  conduct 
my  work  very  rapidly,  and  to  present  my  report  early  in 
the  winter,  and,  since  it  may  be  difficult  to  complete  a  satis* 
factory  statement  within  such  a  short  time^  the  Chairman 
suggested  that  I  should  forward  letters  or  portions  of  report  on 
any  topic,  which  seemed  to  me  to  be  of  importance ;  and,  as  I 
have  spent  a  considerable  time  in  the  study  of  education  in 
Germany,  it  was  pointed  out  that  I  might  profitably  incorpo- 
rate any  experience  I  had  thereby  gained  in  questions  where 
the  comparison  of  German  methods  might  be  helpful 

Further,  I  was  instructed  to  examine  two  reports  which  have, 
in  previous  years,  been  published  imder  Government  authority ; 
the  voluminous  account  of  the  common  school  system  of  United 
States  and  Canada,  presented  by  the  Rev.  James  Fmser  (after- 
words Bishop  of  Manchester)  to  the  Royal  Commission  (1867),* 
and  a  brief  account  of  American  schools  by  Mr.  Fitch,  Her 
Majesty's  Senior  Inspector  of  Schools,  printed  by  the  Education 
Department  in  1889. 

Under  the  present  circumstances,  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  it 
would  be  of  little  service  if  I  were  to  attempt  to  prepare  a 

♦  Quertion  8,  in  the  «'  Heads  of  Information "  is.  I  understand,  intended  to 
SQggest  a  comparison  between  the  conclosions  reached  in  this  report  and  the  courte 
of  eveots  in  edacation  during  the  interyal,  I  found,  however,  that  the  written 
replies  sent  from  America  in  answer  to  this  question  were  not  rery  helptui. 

Y   2 


Ontario,  Canada ;   and  President  Harper  and  Professor  Richard  Moulton,  of  the 
University  of  Chicago. 
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sketch  of  the  organisation  of  Secondary  Education  in  America, 
or  to  describe  any  institution  and  methods  in  detail ;  indeed,  the 
short  time  at  my  disposal  makes  such  a  task  impossible.  I 
have  followed  an  entirely  different  plan.  Taking  the  topics 
embraced  by  the  Royal  Comraission  as  sketched  in  the  "  Memo- 
"  randnm  by  the  Chairman ;  an  outline  of  the  order  in  which 
"  topics  may  usefully  be  dealt  witii  in  the  report,"  I  have 
gathered  together  the  evidence  which  American  experience 
seems  able  to  supply,  keeping  in  view  the  situation  of  affairs  ^ 

as  we  find  them  at  this  moment  in  England.     I  have   given  I 

a  number  of  references  to  documents  which  have  been  offered 
to  me  on  every  hand  in  my  journey,  and  which  a  longer  time 
would  have  enabled  me  to  make  more  use  of.  The  greater 
part  of  my  time  has  been  spent  in  interviews  with  teachers, 
to  whom  I  •  was  introduced  by  letters  from  members  of  the 
Commission  before  leaving  England,  and  by  the^r  aid  I  was 
en«nbled  to  meet  with  others  whose  experience  and  judgment  are 
appreciated  in  their  own  neighbourhood.  I  may  add  that  my 
inquiries  have  not  been  confined  to  teachers  and  professors ;  I 
have  found  it  very  profitable  to  meet  State  oflScials,  superin- 
tendents and  secretaries  of  boards  of  education,  as  well  as  lay 
members  of  such  boards,  and  my  impressions  hav^  been  assisted 
by  conversation  with  men  and  women  who  have  no  direct 
concern  with  the  management  of  education,  with  merchants, 
with  ministers  of  religion,  and  with  par?nts  of  children  attending 
schools.  Here  and  there  I  have  also  had  the  advantage  of 
meeting  English  scholars  now  settled  in  American  colleges  or 
universities ;  and  I  have  found  rot  a  tew  American  teachers  who 
have  familiarised  themselves  with  our  English  method^-,  and 
who  are  able  to  offer  valuable  points  of  comparison  between  the 
plan  of  organisation  pursued  in  the  various  countries  of  Europe. 

I  ought  to  add  that  I  have  everywhere  met  with  a  most 
cordial  welcome,  and  the  grccatest  pains  have  been  taken  to  j)ut 
me  in  possession  of  every  kind  of  information  that  I  sought,  and 
I  have  therefore  been  able  to  prosecute  my  inquiries  more 
rapidly  than  would  otherwise  have  been  possible  in  the  few 
weeks  at  my  disposal.*  On  my  arrival  in  the  country  on  Sept. 
23rd,  I  first  visited  Washington  and  Baltimore,  and  spent  several 
days  with  Conunissioner  W.  T.  Harris  and  his  assistants  in  the 
Bureau  of  Education  (see  p.  361,  below) ;  since  then  I  ha\  e  visited, 
in  order,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Boston,  and  Toronto,  spending 
a  week  or  more  in  these  cities  or  in  their  neighbourhood.  { 

It  is,  perhaps,  necessary  to  emphasise  the  point  of  view  from 
which  the  pages   that  follow  are  written : — If  they  give  the 

^      ■ — ____^ , 

*  It  would  be  ungracious  of  me  not  to  mention  the  following,  to  whom  I  have 
been  very  specially  indebted:— The  Hon.  W.  T.  Harris,  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education ;  Professor  W.  James  and  Dr.  Devine,  of  the  American  Society  for 
IJniTersity  Extension,  Philadelphia  ;  Professor  Frank  Morley,  of  Haverford  College ; 
Professor  N.  M.  Butler,  President  of  the  Teachers'  Training  College.  New  York 
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impression  of  a  dispai-agcment  of  our  English  education  at  the 
expense  of  what  I  have  seen  in  America,  this  impression  will  be 
due  to  the  aim  which  has  been  set  before  me.  I  have  not 
attempted  a  critical  estimate  of  American  education — I  have 
sought  to  exhibit  some  of  its  merits  so  far  as  these  have  a  bearing 
upon  the  admitted  deficiencies  of  Secondary  Education  in  my 
own  country. 

§2.  I  propose,  firstly,  to  indicate  from  the  experience  of  Dmnoiw. 
America  the  kinds  of  secondary  schools  which  nppear  to  be 
needed  in  a  complei  e  public  plan  of  education  ;  secondly,  to  discuss 
the  nature  of  the  authorities,  local  and  central,  who  should 
administer  these  schools,  and  therewith  the  distribution  of  their 
functions  in  relation  to  endowed  and  private  schools  as  well  as 
public  schools ;  on  which  will  follow  the  discussion  of  one  or 
two  special  questions  which  seem  to  need  more  detailed  treat- 
ment, such  as  the  financial  maintenance  of  schools,  the  entrance, 
and  the  leaving  certificate.  A  separate  section  has  been  devoted 
to  the  training  of  secondary  teachers.  Within  this  scheme  I 
shaU  be  able  to  refer  to  the  nine  questions  in  the  "  Heads  of 
Information,"  and  to  include  the  ground  covered  by  the 
''Memorandum,"  so  far  as  the  experience  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States  seems  to  be  of  service. 

Section  I. 

§3.-  Before   entering  upon   these   subjects,  I   desire   to  offer  Certain 
some  general  observations  with  reference  to  the  principles  which  fS^^^  P""* 
are  at  stake  in  the   establishment  of  a  system   of  Secondary 
Education,     (a.)  The  contrast  between  ourselves  in  England  as  (a.)  Belief  in 
a  people  and  the  English  race   in  America  across  the  ocean  lies  ^  ^*®  ^ 
mainly  here,  that  in  the  most  progressive  States  of  America  iJie 
people  believe  ineducationySLnd  are  willing  to  make  sacrifices  for 
the  sake  of  their  creed.     I  do  not  think  that  any  one  who  has 
gone  al  out  among  American  schools  and  seen  the  mode  in  which 
they  are  supported  and  continually  extended,  could  doubt  that 
this  faith  in  education  is  genuine  and  is  distinctly  characteristic 
of  the  most  progressive  parts  of  the  country. 

If  it  were  not  outside  the  purpose  of  this  report,  it  would  be 
easy  to  trace  the  origin  and  the  growth  of  this  idea  from  New 
England,  where  it  had  its  birth,  to  the  West,  which  has  been 
created  largely  by  emigrants  from  New  England,  and,  since  the 
war,  to  the  Middle  and  Southern  States,  where  the  same  faith  is 
slowly  being  acquired.     Now  this  belief  in  education  has  had  Besults  of  this 
two  effects.     Firstly,  in  the  refusal  to  limit  public  schooling  to  y^?^  j^^ 
the  rudiments  of  instruction ;  *  the  high  school  equally  with  the  ^  ^^^  ^f^^ 
primary  school  has  been  recognised  as  a  part  of  the  public  plan  pablic  edao»- 
of    education.     I    have   taken    considerable    pains   to    inquire  *i®°» 
whether  the  Press  or  the  people  show  any  signs  of  objecting  to 
the   heavy   school   taxes  which   are   required   to  support   high 
schools  ;t  and,  except  in  a  few  instances,  I  have  always  received 
the  same,  answer — the  common  people  believe  in  free  high  school 
education;  every  parent  hopes  that  his  own  child  may  be  clever 

*  Compare  Fitch,  Memorandum,  p.  88. 

t  Compare  Fraser's  Report,  p.  05,  and  elsewhere. 
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qiough  tf>  be  advanced  to  the  high  school,  and  perhaps  afterwaids' 

t9  college,  and  the  idea  that  Secondary  Education  ia  only  for.  the 

'yreli-to-do  gains  no  foothold.     Everywhere  in  the  United  States^ 

whei^  i  have  travelled,  the  school  tax  is  the  most  popular  of  all 

the  local  taxes,  and  in  the  North-West  its  range  is  extended  even 

beyond  the  high  school  to  the  support  of  State  iTniversities.* 

Secondly,  outside  of  the  scheme  of  public  education,  we  have 

and  ahnndnot.    presented  in  the  United  States  an  almost  prodigal  liberality  in 

endowment  of    the  establishment  and  support  of  private  educational  enterprises. 

men^f  weahh    ^^  every  hand  colleges  and  universities  and  technical  institutes 

are  bountifully  supplied  with  the  gifts  of  rich  men,  and  it  is. 
evident  that  this  stream  of  wealth  is  the  result  of  a  national 
sentiment  in  favour  of  education.  We  have  no  parallel  to  this, 
generosity  either  in  England  or  in  any  other  country .t 
.In  a  later  paragraph  I  shall  recur  to  the  question  of  private 
endowment.     (§  20.) 

I  desire  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  this  abstract  idea  of 
faith  in  education^  for  it  appears  to  me  to  indicate  the  only 
right  basis  for  a  public  system  of  higher  education.  Our  present 
system  in  England  haa  been  hitherto  based  upon  another 
principle.  We  have  seen  that  a  minimum  of  elementary  instruc- 
tion, for  children  who  cannot  obtain  it  otherwise,  is  necessary  to 
national  safety  and  progress,  and  must  be  imposed  by  authority 
and  paid  for  by  the  public,  as  we  pay  for  police  and  for  sanita- 
tion. Such  a  system  needs  to  be  either  wholly  administered  or, 
at  any  rate^  strongly  controlled  by  a  central  authority,  and  such  a 
system  may  properly  be  limited  to  the  few  branches  of  instruc- 
tion which  will  achieve  the  aim  desired.  But  it  is  wholly  different 
with  a  nation  that  has  learned,  or  is  beginning  to  learn,  its  own 
need ;  the  people  of  such  a  nation  are  competent,  each  in  their 
own  locality,  to  discover  and  supply  their  necessities,  and  they 
will  refuse  to  limit  their  needs  by  any  elementary  code ;  they  will 
vote  for  and  will  maintain  many  fonns  of  Secondary  Education 
for  the  public  benefit,  and  they  will  adapt  these  institutions  to 
their  local  needs  far  better  than  any  central  authority  can  do  it 
for  them. 

Now  it  is  quite  another  question  whether  this  belief  in  educa- 
Are  the  *^^^  ^^  justified  by  its  results,  whether,  that  is  to  say,  the  money 

Amerioans        and  time  devoted  to  the  higher  instruction  of  a  large  number  of 
orer-edacated?  young  men  and  women  is  really  well  spent,  and  the  problem 

presented  is  the  one  proposed  in  Question  C  of  the  Heads  of 
Ma>  n.  -  Information.  "  It  has  been  said  that  the  secondary  schoola 
"of  the  United  States  turn  out  a  large  number  of  scholars 
**  whose  circumstances  would  lead  them  to  earn  their  living  by 
"  manual  labour,  and  particularly  by  agricultural  labour,  but 
•  *  *  who  are  unwilling  or  unfitted  to  do  so,  and  have  little  prospect 
"  of  finding  congenial  employment  How  far,  if  at  all,  is  this 
*'  statement  true  V 


*  In  the  WtiSt,  however,  the  tax  is  comparatiFely  light,  hecanse  a.  large  som  ia 
ItppTopriated  to  education  from  the  proceeds  of  public  lands. 

f  At  Harvard  70,000/.  per  annum  is  regularly  expected  as  fresh  endowment,  and 
all  the  successful  colleges  of  the  Eastern  States  look  to  similar  bequests,  in  order 
to  keep  pace  with  )he  eo&tinQally  growing  denuiDds  of  educational  development. 
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i-'  N0W-^lii#  iiM  ttMrydafig'^]people  csa^  he  over-Mfoealed  i9Mms  'Hie  evils  of 
ofeo  -b^-^  ^hott^'  dien  to-  %he  Americau^  way  of  tMnkUig,  arid,  t^^^^"" 
i2fii|li^tibnttbhp;  'ttie  evild  which'  ^re   Mpposed  to  result  from  fintij^bj 
•Qfi^r-^edacatioA  in 'Europe  ord^ot'fcmnd  ;in  this  cotmtry,  fortkte  social  and 
ifioclal  and  ecowiimc  oonditionfe  of  Americaja  life  are  wholly  J^tiSn^cuSar 
diflfe):^0nt  from  those  of  Euiiorpe,  and  again,  since  edticatito  in  to  America ; 
America  is  a  prodoot  of  ''the  people  "  it  has  been  rapidly  adapted 
to  the  peofJe's  needs. 

By  ecohdmic  condrtions  I  mean  that  immigrants  do  a  large 
portion 6f  the  manual*  labour,  and  t^at  the  labour  which  is 
710^  perfoAt^  by  hii^d  help  is  not  regarded  as  beneath  tli^ 
dignity  of  a  'mem  dr  woman  who  has  received  a  higher 
education.*  With  us  in  Europe,  to  be  highly  educated  means 
to  be  brought  into  a  higher  social  atmosphere,  into  a  class  which 
is  dependent  for  manual  aids  upon  lower  classes.  In  America 
the  tendency  in  this  direction  is,  of  course,  observable,  but  not  to 
anything  like  the  extent  as  among  ourselyes,  and  thus  the  highly 
educated  man  or  woman  is  not  necessarily  drawn  into  an(^er 
social' sphere,  but  is  regarded  as  being  better  fitted  for  those 
pursuits  in  life  to  which  he  feels  naturally  attracted.  If  the 
American  boy  does  not  take  kindly  to  day  labour  in  the  fields, 
it  is  because  there  are  plenty  of  other  people  brought  into  the 
country  to  do  that  work,  and  he  prefers  to  gain  an  education 
which  will  give  him  "  directive  power  "t  iu  a  more  intelligent 
walk  of  life.  If,  after  his  education,  he  returns  to  agriculture, 
he  will  not  work  on  his  farm  as  a  day  labourer,  but  he  will 
direct  machinery  or  direct  the  work  of  others. 

The  above  is  an  argument  which  applies  to  a  new  country  more  secondly,  bj 
than  to  an  old  country,  but  the  second  argument  will  apply  brS^Ui^  the 
equally  to  any  country.      The  American  teUs  us  that  we  cannot  range  of 
give  our  children  too  much  education,  but  we  can  give  them  use-  secondary 
•less  education :  and  America  illustrates  more  than  any  European  ^  ^  ®  ' 
country  the  need  for  continually  adapting  our  cxi/rriculuriiX  to 
the   necessities   of  the   times.     No  country,  for  example,  has 
developed  more  rapidly   or  more  successfully   the   method  of 
manual  training,§  fir^t  by  means  of  the  kindergarten  in  the 
primary  school,  and  then  by  manual  training  departments  in  the 
secondary  school,  'and  by  every  kind  of  scientific  and  technical 
department  in  the  university.     This  movement  is  now  in  course 

of  development^  and  has  proceeded  with  the  greatest  rapidity 

' —  -   -  -  — 

*  Kombers  of  students  in  American  Universities  pay  the  whole  or  part  of  their 
expenses  by  labonr,  such  as  typeviriting,  printing,  taking  eare  of  lawns,  &c.  See 
Catalogue  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  p.  55.  This  is  the  case  not  only  in  the 
West,  but  at  Harvard  and  Yale. 

f  This  is  a  phrase  given  me  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris, 
who  looks  to  the  devdopment  of  this  "  directive  power  *'  as  one  of  the  main  purposes 
of  higher  education. 

X  In  European  countries  it  is  still  held  by  most  teachers  that  there  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  a  fixed  formal  plan  of  studies  which  should  achieve  the  ideal  of  secondary 
instruction  for  every  child,  regardless  of  his  future  calling  in  life,  or  even  of  his 
tastes.  In  America  this  mode  of  thinking  is  not  often  found.  {Vide  Report  of  the 
Committee  often,  p.  53,  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  1898.) 

§  For  the  latest  information  on  manual  training,  we  have  a  voluminous  report 
hr  a  commission  appointed  by  the  Mass.  State  Bca^  of  Education.  I  have  given 
their  recoxnmendatiloDfl  in  au  appendix. 
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.    .  during  the  last  five  years.     Professor  Hinsdale  of  Michigan,  in 

replying  to  the  Commission  on  this  question,  looks  to  the  cure 
of  the  evil,  not  by  closing  the  high  school  doors  to  the  labourer's 
child,  but  by  preaching  everywhere  the  real  nature  of  education, 
and  by  convincing  parents  and  the  public  of  the  benefits  which 
good  practical  education  will  bring  with  it,  not  only  for  success 
in  business,  but  for  the  higher  pursuits  of  life.* 

There  is  another  country  exhibiting  the  same  firm  belief  in 
education,  which  we  find  in  some  of  the  States;  I  refer  to 
Germany,  and  in  Germany  I  venture  to  believe  that  the  charge 
of  over-education  is  justified.  I  think  there  can  be  no  question 
that  there  are  too  many  men  in  Germany  who  have  received  an 
education  which  opens  the  doors  to  a  few  select  pursuits,  and 
which  closes  the  doors  to  many  other  pursuits.  There  are  far 
more  teachers,  and  doctors,  and  lawyers  in  Germany  than  the 
country  can  find  work  for.t  I  venture  to  think  that  this  con- 
dition of  things  can  only  be  prevented  by  placing  the  control  of 
higher  education  more  and  more  in  the  hands  of  local  authori- 
ties, and  by  relying  upon  the  people  themselves ;  unless  this  is 
done,  educational  ideals  will  be  set  before  the  schools  which 
have  no  correspondence  to  the  necessities  of  life.  The  American 
Secondary  Education,  no  doubt,  fails  to  create  as  many  scholars 
&s  we  find  in  Germany,  but  it  does  start  an  interest  in  culture ; 
it  trains  boys  and  girls  to  self-support  and  activity,  it  brings 
them  into  contact  with  social  and  civic  life,  and  it  leaves  them 
with  a  freedom  of  motion  which  enables  them  to  find  a  sphere 
and  occupation  in  life,  where  the  young  man  or  woman  trained 
in  the  German  school  is  comparatively  helpless. 

Hence,   the    conclusion   is   reached  that,    while    elementary 
education  may    properly  be   imposed   upon    a  nation,   public 
education  of  the  higher  type  ought  only  to  be  organized  in 
response  to  the  people's  demand,  and   hence  it  ought   to  be 
mainly  under  popular  local  control. 
<B.)  Our  know-      §4.  The   whole  problem  of  education  is  one  which  is  only 
til  *^ag^et^  to-day  beginning  to  be  the  subject  of  scientific  treatment,  and 
▼«^  Umited.     hence  we  cannot  hope  for  finality  in  schemes  ifor  the  readjust- 
ment of  national  education.     While  we  find  in  other  professions 
a  fair  consensus  of  opinion  on  means  and  methods,  in  education 
no  such  agreement  can  be  found.     Every  conceivable  variety  of 

*  As  an  evidence  that  America  was  not  educating  too  many  high  school  boys. 
Dr.  Harris  showed  me  the  results  of  an  inquiry  made  by  him  when  Superintendent 
of  St.  Louis,  to  discover  the  positions  in  life  held  by  the  •*  ffraduates  "  from  these 
schools.  To  these  boys  education  had  simply  meant  so  mucn  increased  capital  to 
invest  at  high  profit  in  a  business  or  professional  career.  The  problem  is  one  which 
is  capable  of  scientific  statistical  treatment;  an  attempt  at  such  treatment  has  been 
made  by  the  Director  of  Physical  Training  in  Boston  (Report  to  School  Conmiittee; 
School  Document  No.  8,  1894),  based  upon  Dr.  Farrar*B  Vital  Statistics  (London, 
1885). 

t  In  Ontario,  I  found  that  the  same  complaint  was  being  made.  The  rural  high 
schools  are  said  to  have  given  to  farmers'  children  an  education  <*  above  their 
station,''  and  they  have  deserted  the  country  to  come  and  live  in  the  towns.  So 
long  as  n  stream  of  iumoigration  supplied  their  places  with  new  agricultural  labourers, 
the  harm  did  not  appear ;  but  there  is  little  immigration  now,  aud  trade  is  bad. 
The  remedy  for  this  is,  surely,  not  to  close  the  rural  high  schools,  but  along  with 
the  general  education  to  teach  practical  arts,  and  branches  of  instruction  connectAd 
with  farm  life,  haying  a  close  relation  to  Uie  future  calling  of  country  boys  and  girls. 
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practice  is  employed  in  dijSerent  parts  of  the  world,  and  even  in 
different  parts  of  the  same  country.     Now  the  present  century 
has  witnessed  in  every  part  of  Europe  the  establishment  of  school 
systems,  more  or  less  complete,  creating  permanent  means  of 
operation  by  which  the  child  is  to  be  prepared  for  life.     These 
schemes  vary  very  much  in  the  extent  to  which  they  control 
the  individual  school  or  teacher,  but  they  all  tend  in  the  same 
direction  to  fix  the  forms  of  a  school  by  the  Tnachineiy  of  law  or 
code.     Such  a  mode  of  procedure  wad  inevitable  at  the  outset,  Hence,  we  ajre 
both  in  countries  governed  by  a  stron^f  central  authority,  and  in  ^^\  ^®*  '•"^^ 
countries  like  England,  where  the  desire  for  local  independence  nnifbrm 
was  strong   but  where   the   national  sentiment   in  favour  of  system, 
education  was  weak.     But  in  America  we  have  a  striking  con- 
trast ;  in  place  of  the  codes  and  systems  of  Europe,  every  locality 
is  master  of  its  own  educational  machinery,  and  hence  it  is  pos- 
sible for  new  methods  and  ideas  to  have  some  chance  of  being 
tested  by  experiment.     Up  to  the  present  time,  it  is  probable 
that   the  results    of  American    education,  conducted    on  the 
popular  plan  and  with  little  oversight  from  higher  authorities,  are  The  want  of 
poor  compared  with  the  results  obtained  under  a  good  European  ^JSkftfi 
system ;  but  it  is  a  different  question   whether  the  ultimate  states,  not 
result  may  not   be   better.     It  is,  at   any   rate,    very    clear  wholly  an  eril. 
that,  if  our  present  imperfect  knowledge  of  education  be  once 
admitted,  the  United  States  has  a  better  opportunity  of  dis- 
covering and  developing  new  pedagogic  knowledge,  owing  to 
the  very  want  of  system  which  characterizes  its   education.* 
The  problem   seems  to  be  to  organise  a  scheme  which  shall 
hinder  inefficiency  and  waste,  without  hindering  the  development 
of  educational  ideas. 

In  the  first  half  of  this  century,  Germany  was  the  great  field 
for  the  production  of  educational  ideas : — Pestalozzi,  Froebel, 
Herbart,  and  a  host  of  others,  were  free  not  only  to  meditate 
upon  theory,  but  to  test  their  ideas  by  the  practice  of  the  school. 
Since  the  strict  establishment  of  the  German  school  systems, 
these  men  have  had  few  successors ;  and  the  best  fruit  of  their 
labour  is  being  inherited,  not  by  Germany,  but  by  England  and 
by  America.  The  kindergarten,  for  example5  was  banished  ff°**?^^° 
from  Prussia  because  the  Prussian  authorities  did  not  approve  higtoiy  of  the 
of  it,  and  it  is  only  in  these  last  two  or  three  years  that  it  has  kindeigarteii. 

*  "  Oar  system  has  a  tremendous  and  overflowing  vitality,  which  promises  more 
"  for  the  fntare  than  the  weU-fitted  machinery  of  England.  Did  you  ever  live  in  a 
«  country  town  during  the  week  of  a  teachers'  institute  ?  It  is  a  greater  attraction 
"  than  the  new  raibroad  or  the  circus.  The  air  is  saturated  with  educational  ques- 
"  tions.  The  teachers,  often  of  the  same  social  grade  as  the  best  of  the  residents, 
"  are  received  into  the  homes  and  made  the  central  features  of  the  excitement. 
**  Better  still,  have  you  ever  been  to  a  State  or  National  Education  Convention  ? 
"  The  discussions  do  not  strike  one  as  being  in  the  least  shallow,  or  vaguely 
^  general  ....  Thus,  our  country  is  permeated  with  educational  life. 
'*  England  does  not  know  much  of  it.  Her  teachers  do  not  read  professional  litera- 
*'  tore  as  oors  do.  They  do  not  communicate  popular  enthusiasm  for  education  aa 
"  ours  do,  although  they  arc  often  more  highly  trained."— President  Sharpless,  of 
Haverford  College,  on  the  Relation  of  the  State  to  Education  iu  England  and  America 
(No.  87,  in  pnbUoations  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science). 
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f dandvreeognititm  with  tib&Engliih)  Ellucatiou  D^fMH^i^ent ;  but 
iBi  America  atTfas  eaey  f or  a.eijogle  prQgr«Bsiye  .town;  oi?  fiity 
iomakiLexperiiaents  with  the.iii^thod»;aiid.  attll  ^a^er.  iox  th^ 
doceeasof  sucb  a&  experixaeot.tole^  to  iliS.  ddQptipj[i.^s6wh.erQwf 
I  ani  conT^iiced  that  there  is  in  tlie  D&ixidfi^  of  American  teachers 
a  desire  to  learn  about  edncation,  a  humility- with  .reference  to 
their  present  knowledge  of  the  subject,  whicbi  contrasts  favour* 
ably,  with  the  attitude  of  the  successful  teacher  in  ilSuropeaja 
couiltries.  No  doubt  this  humility  goes  along  with  a  consider*- 
abl6>ainouht  of  boastfulness  about  the  results  already  achieved, 
and  a  conceit  which  is  often  not  justified  by  the  results ;  but 
this'.tendency  to  sdf -laudation  does  not  hinder  the  eag^r  desi^ 
t<»'leaEn  from  every  quarter. 

(0.^  Local  1 5,  These  two  observations  lead  to  a  third,  to  which  I  have 

aumnee^ to  ^^^7  referred : — That  education  in  all  branches,  elementary 
adiievethe  atid  higher,  ought,  so  far  as  is  consistent  vnth  its  aims,  to  be 
aimof  eeooud-  dfirected  by  local  authority,  to  rely  upon  focal  support,  and  to 
ary  matruction.  ^ppg^  ^q  a  central  higher  authority  only  within  very  guarded 

limits.  '  Fortunately  in  England  we  have  experience  which 
■  •  justifies  us  in  enunciating  this  principle.  I  take  it  that  one 
;  '  * '  reason  why  local  authorities  were  given  such  large  powers  in  the 
administration  of  the  Technical  Instruction  Act,  was  because 
it  had  been  found  that  our  school  boards  had  administered 
eflficiently  the  more  limited  powers  given  them  by  the  Act  of 
1870 ;  and  in  America  I  have  found  no  one  who  desired  to  see 
"  the  people  "  deprived  of  the  great  authority  which  they  possess 
over  the  administration  of  education,  although  the  weakness  of 
the  United  States  system,  which  lies  in  the  lack  of  a  State 
central  authority,  is  usually  admitted  at  the  same  time.  I 
propose  in  later  paragraphs  to  deal  with  the  problem  here 
presented  in  detail.  Here  I  wish  merely  to  emphasize  the 
principle  (to  which,  as  I  know,  most  English  teachers  are 
opposed)  that  Secondary  Education  needs  popular  control  and 
popular  support,  if  it  is  to  achieve  its  aim. 

Those  who  distrust  local  boards  of  education  for  fear  of  their 
ignorance  of  the  subject,  forget  the  rapidity  with  which  know- 
ledge on  public  questions  is  now  communicated  from  place  to 
place,  and  the  ease  with  which  those  who  desire  can  inform 
themselves  as  to  the  best  available  methods.  The  United  States 
exhibits,  even  better  than  our  Technical  Instruction  Committees, 
the  possibilities  in  the  way  of  training  local  authorities  to 
understand  educational  problems.  (Compare  Fraserj  p.  65, 
Note.) 

(p.)  Bduca-  |6,  No  forms  of  pubKc  education  can  be  permanently  estab- 

*M^«ttmorbe  1^^^  ^^  *  self-supporting  basis.     This  principle,   which   is 

icJfHnipport-  • 

lug,  *  See  *'  Annual  Report  of  Barean-  of  Education,  1891-2,"  for  reeovda  of  the 

increase  of  public  kindeigartens  in  American  cities.  It  should  be  noted  that,  as  a 
rule,  the  kindergarten  teadiers  are  trained  especially  for  kindergarten  work ;  it  is 
not  thon^t  sufficient  simply  to  give  primary  teaohers  a  saperficial  acquainUmo* 
mih  Froebeiian  methods. 
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admitted  m^t^e  case  of  elemeMary  and.  of  ]anivere)ity  education, 
had  been  denied  in 'England  in  illation  to  Secondary  Education, 
axid  it  is  true  that^  in  some  cases  in  England,  Successful  pro- 
prietary schools  hav^been  established  which  pay  their  wiy/khd 
which  even  return  a  (Evidend  to  those  who  have  subscribed  the 
funds ;  but  I  believe  it  could  be  proved,  by  careful  inquiry  into 
the  history  of  English  proprietary  schools,  that  the  proprietary 
system  is  one  which  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  permanent  type,  even 
if  it  were  desirable  that  it  should  be  so.  In  America,  as  in  Germany, 
on  one  dreams  of  establishing  a  plan  of  secondary  instruction 
on  a  scale  of  fees  which  will  cover  the  expenditure ;  either  the 
public  purse  must  meet  the  jBnancial  need,  or  men  of  wealth 
supply  the  place  of  State  aid.  There  are,  of  course,  both  in 
America  and  in  Gtermany,  a  number  of  private*  schools  which ' 
aare  self-supporting,  and  such  schools  have  a  most  i^^P^riant'^^J^*^^^ 
function  in  a  scheme  of  naticnml  education ;  neither  in  Germany  school  offers  a 
nto  in  America  do  we  find  prudent  educators  who  despise  special  except 
the  work  of  ihe  private  school,  or  wish  to  see  this  form  ^^^^|^ 
of  education  disappear.  But  their  existence  dpes  not 
supersede  the  public  duty  towards  secondary  instruction,  and 
the  necessity  for  the  establishment,  in  every  part  of  the 
State,  of  public  institutions  which  will  supply  the  national 
need.  These  institutions,  however,  wealthy  many  of  the 
parents  may  be  whose  children  attend  them,  cannot  be  main- 
tained by  school  fees  alone.  They  have  not  been  so  maintained 
in  earlier  days,  when  the  cost  of  education  was  confined  to  the 
provision  of  buildings,  teachers,  and  text-books ;  still  less  can 
they  be  so  maintained  in  these  days,  when  the  constantly 
expanding  demands  of  education  call  for  costly  apparatus,  of 
which  earlier  generations  had  no  conception. 

§7.  Finally,  America  is  perhaps  the  only  country  in  which  the  (b.)  The  uni^ 
foUowing  principle  is  clearly  illustrated— the  principle  of  ^A«  edu^tiT" 
unity  of  all  forms  of  education.  By  this  phrase  I  mean  the 
doctrine  that  all  institutions  for  educational  work,  from  the 
kindergarten  to  the  university,  are  part  of  the  same  system  and 
need  to  be  treated  on  the  same  general  principles.  Those  who 
are  engaged  in  this  work  are  regarded  in  America  as  one  body 
of  teachers,  whether  men  or  women,  whether  professors  in  the 
university  or  teachers  in  the  village  school.  The  distindionsr 
that  have  been  made  between  the  various  types  of  education-^ 
represented  by  the  term  elementary,  grammar,  high  school,  and 
the  like — are  distinctions  which  only  have  a  right  foundation  so 
far  as  they  discriminate  the  various  stages  in  the  one  educational 
process  from  childhood  to  manhood ;  so  far  as  they  have  separated 

"  *  I  wish  to  use  the  term  '*  private  **  in  the  English  sense,  to  indicate  what,  in 
America,  are  known  as  priTate-adrentare  schools,  that  is  to  saj,  schools  whi^  aie- 
die  private  property  of  the  principal.    In  America,  however,  the  .term  "  private'.'  is^ 
med  to  indicate^  every  kind  of  school  which  is  not  administered  mider  the  laws  of 
theState. 
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teachers  into  plasses,  they  are  the  result  of  earlier  imperfect 
conceptions  of  education  which  have  an  historical  basis,  but  no 
basis  in  sound  thinking.  There  is  little  in  the  nature  of 
things  to  justify  the  barriers  erected  by  school  laws  and  by 
custom  between  one  section  of  teachers  and  another,  and  I  saw 
much  in  close  intercourse  with  German  teachers  to  make  me  regret 
that  Gerifan  (jovemments  maintain  these  barriers  so  firmly. 
I  call  particular  attention  to  this  doctrine,  because  it  has  been 
reinforced  by  the  movements  which  are  now  taking  place  in 
American  education.  Only  the  other  day,  the  most  di^itinguished 
representative  of  the  American  educational  world,  President 
Charles  Eliot,  of  the  Harvard  University,  has  taken  occasion  to 
enunciate  this  principle,*  in  order,  ai  he  says,  to  enable  his 
university  to  do  its  work  more  efficiently,  from  the  conviction 
that  all  sections  of  education  need  to  be  co-ordinated.  The 
method  by  which  he  and  others  in  America  are  seeking  to  secure 
this  mutual  understanding  and  co-operation  is,  not  by  setting 
on  foot  a  detailed  scheme  of  administration  for  the  whole  State 
controlled  by  a  Government  department,  but  by  seizing  hold  of 
those  points  of  contact  where  primary,  secondary,  and  higher 
education  meet  one  another,  and  by  inducing  teachers  in  eadi  of 
these  sections  to  join  hands  to  the  achievement  of  their  common 
objects.  The  same  spirit  is  shown  in  (the  National  Educational 
Ai^ociation,  which  is  probably  the  most  influential  society  of 
teachers  in  the  world,  comprising  all  ranks  of  teachers,  from 
the  university  downwards.  Its  most  recent  task  has  been  to  set 
the  various  committees  to  work  which  have  dealt  with  hiffh 
school  curricula,  resulting  in  the  now  famous  Report  of  the 
CoTwmittee  of  Ten,  On  similar  lines  the  Ontario  Educational 
Association  has  been  organised,  with  departments  for  kinder- 
garten, primary,  high-school  teachers,  inspectors,  and  trustees. 
They  hold  some  sessions  of  their  convention  togetljer,  and  some 
in  departments.  (See  Report  of  Minister  of  Education  for 
1892-3,  pp.  110-115.)  When  this  spirit  of  co-operation  has  once 
been  established,  it  may  be  possible  to  develop  a  State  system  of 
administration  which  will  provide  a  suitable  basis  for  every  type 
of  school,  without  hampering  the  needful  independence  of  the 
teacher  and  of  the  local  authority. 

At  present  the  United  States  seems  to  be  the  only  country  in 
which  the  lines  of  demarcation  between  elementary,  secondary, 
and  higher  education  are  kept  in  due  subordination.  In  Germany 
the  separation  between  elementary  and  secondary  instruction  is 
absolute;  and  in  all  countries  which  have  received  their  educa- 
tional impulses  from  Germany  we  find  a  similar  distinction.  I 
venture  to  believe  that  the  United  States  have  not  lost  by 
following  the  other  principle.  In  England  our  secondary 
instruction,  owing  to  its  lack  of  organisation,  is  in  danger  of 
losing  its  own  standing  ground.  On  the  one  hand,  the  elemen- 
tary school  system  has  encroached  upon  its  borders  by  means  of 

^ —  ~ 

♦  "The  Edacational  Review  "  (New  York,  September,  1894). 
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higher-grade  schools ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  older  universities 
control  it  at  every  point  by  means  of  written  exnminations. 
Our  secondary  schools  need  to  work  out  their  own  destiny, 
untrammelled  on  both  sides,  while  co-operating  closely  with 
primary  teacher?  and  with  university  teachera 

SEcnoN  II. — The  Kinds  of  Schools  required  and  the  Work 

done  by  each. 

§8.  In  my  inquiries   in  America  to  determine  the  limits  of  Inferior  and 
Secondaiy  Education,  I  found  that  there  was  no  universal  agree-  Buperior  limit : 
ment  on  the  subject ;  for  the  public  system  places  under  local  ^^dS?*  ^' 
control  three  types  of  schools — the  primary,  the  grammar,  and  Educatioii. 
the  high  school,  and  the  commencement  of  secondaiy  instruc- 
tion lies  somewhere  in  the  grammar  school.    The  primary  school 
gives  a  five  years'  course  of  instruction  up  to  the  age  ot  9  or  10  ; 
the  grammar  a  four  years'  course  up  to  13  or  14,  which  is  suc- 
ceeded by  a  high  school  course  up  to  17  or  18 ;  and  in  some  cases 
the  same  local  authority  will  add  a  college  course  or  a  normal 
school  course,  CJirrying  on  the  education  up  to  20  years  of  age ; 
and  at  no  period  is  any  strict  boundary  line  drawn  prescribing 
that  secondary  instruction  shall  begin  at  such  an  age  or  end  at 
another.   Since,  for  various  causes,  instruction  in  American  schools 
has  proceeded  at  a  slower  pace  than  in  European  schools,  a  child 
who  has  completed  the  grammar  scho^  course  at  14  has  usually 
not  advanced  further  than  the  European  child  who  has  com- 
pleted the  elementary  course  at  12  ;  but,  in  order  to  reform  this 
state  of  things,  it  is  proposed  not  to  commence  the  high  school 
at  an  earlier  age,  but  to  introduce  what  are  called  secondary 
school  subjects  into  the  grammar  school  course.*     Nor,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  the  distinction  between  elementary  and  secondnry 
instruction  maintained  •  by  a  separate  classification  of  teachers 
such  as  prevails   in  Eumpean  countries.     A  large  number  of  ^^1^*"^^*^° 
teachers  in  American  high  schools  are  women  who  have  had  a  seoondary  and 
normal   school   training,   and   who  have  afterwards  taught  in  primary  does 
primary  or  grammar  schools,  before  taking  a  class  in  the  high  SP*' "  ^^cBxrf 
school.     A  school  board,   managing  a  number  of  city  schools,  with^lw^ 
may  appoint   either   primary  teachers   or  teachers   who   have  separation  of 
been  educated  at  college ;  a  most  important  work  in  secondary  ^Juw^  *"*^ 
schools  is  done  by  "college  men,"  but  there  is  no  law  which 
creates  a  distinction  between  one  class  of  teacher  and  another. 
Hence  the  term  "  secondary  "  has  only  a  vague  signification  in 
America ;  it  is  used  in  the  Bureau  of  Education|  to  cover  all 
schools  above  the  grammar  school,  and  Dr.  Harris  has  made  a 
distinction  between  primcury  and  secondary  education  for  the 

-^ r  ■         I 

^  "  Can  School  Programmes  be  Shortened  and  Enriched  ?  "  by  Eliot,  Macalister, 
W.  T.  Harris,  aiid  others  (pp.  101-115,  in  Report  of  Proceedings  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  Washington, 
Govemmeat  Printing  Office,  1888). 

t  §  18,  below. 
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purpose  ^of  his  tepoirta,  similar  to  the'distineticm  which  r^tevaftls 
in  European  countries,  -fleholds  that  primary  instructiorf»botiKl 
be  i^egarded  as  ending  with  a  knowledge  of  the  language,  history, 
and  geography  of  the  home  country,  of  arithmetic,  and  the  first 
beginnings  of  natural  seience,  and  he  terminates  this  period  of 
study  witii  the  American  Grammar  school ;  but,  as  we  have  seen, 
it  is  one  of  the  objects  of  reformers  at  the  present  moment  to 
"enrich  the  gramirtar  school  course"  by  introducing  higher 
subjects,  such  as  foreiga  languages,  algebra^  physics,  and  the  like 
before  the  child  enters  the  high  school. 

I  have  inserted  the  accompanying  plan  ia  order  to  illustrate 
the  differences  between  several  countries  in  determining 
the  limits  of  secondary  instruction.  The  United  States  and 
Ontario  make  the  three  grades  oi  education  consecutive.  In 
Germany  and  in  France  elementary  and  secondary  teaching  over- 
lap for  some  five  or  six  years ;  in  England  the  two  courses  ran 
on  different  lines  from  the  beginning.''^  I  attach  importance 
to  the  question  of  the  inferior  limit  of  Secondary  Education^ 
because  it  involves  a  determination  of  the  financial  support 
which  should  be  given  to  secondary  schools.  If  we  presume  that 
many  secondary  schools  now  existing  may  be  supported  in  the 
future,  or  new  schools  may  be  aided,  on  a  method  similar  to  that 
of  i^e  Technical  Instruction  Act,  by  grants  of  public  money. 
The  question  will  be  raised,  whether,  in  apportioning  such  grants, 
allowance  should  be  made^for  children  under  the  limit  of  SL'^e  at 
which  it  is  decided  to  distinguish  secondary  education  from 
primary  education.  On  the  American  plan,  our  legislation 
would  classify  the  kindergarten  and  the  preparatory  depart- 
ments of  our  present  grammar  and  high  schools  as  a  section  of 
primary  instruction,  and  would  presume  such  children  to  be  in 
primary  schools  up  to  the  age  of  14.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
German  and  Frendi  system,  while  permitting  the  child  intended 
for  a  secondary  school  to  commeuQe  in  the  primary  school,  bakes 
him  away  from  the  latter  after  two  or  three  years,  in  <^er  to 
prepare  him  separately  for  a  special  course  in  after  years,  and  in 
England  the  secondary  school  does  its  work  entirely  apart  from 
the  primary  school. 

The  American  plan  is  democratic,  for  it  delays  as  long  as 
possible  the  division  between  the  child  intended  for  the  univer- 
sity and  the  child' intended  for  the  workshop ;  the  German  plan 
tends  to  narrow  and  specialise  its  education  at  too  early  an  age. 
My  own  opinion  is  that  it  would  be  better  for  all  our  English 
children  to  be  educated  together  in  the  primary  school  until  the 
age. of  11  or  12,  no  secondary  instruction  being  recognised  by 
law  before  that  age.  The  English  practice  of  absolute  separation 
has    surely   been   injurious   both  to    primary  and    secondary 


*  It  is  true  that  a  considerable  number  of  primary  school  children  are  now  going 
forward  at  about  the  age  of  12  into  the  grammar  schools  of  large  towns  and  into 
higher  grade  board  schools,  but  this  is  only  a  recent  innoration,  and  is  confined  at 
present  within  small  limits. 
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ifistrofliioa;   ike  edacatioii  of  young  boys  and  girk-  in  .ptLr 

endowed  and  pii^ate  sehook  is  4he  least  satisfaetory  portion 

in  the  whole   field  of   Secondary   Education.     In  this^  as  in 

many  other  problems  of  politico-social  investigation,  we  are  able  .  ,  ^^/J- 

toleom  from- our  Greater  Britain  the  trend  of  popular  impulse  ' 

anKmg  oors^l ves,  €uid  to  forecast  the  oonditions  whidi  are  likely 

to  environ  us  in  time  to  came.     If  there  is  no  valid  reason  in 

the  nature  of  Secondary  Education  for  separating  the  child  of 

the  profepsional  man  from  the  child  of  the  workmg^man  in  the 

first  years  of  school  life,  we  may  be  sure  that ''  the  people  "  (to 

use  the   American  phrase),  as  they  gain  a  stronger  voice  in  the 

control  of  national  education,  wiU  not  encourage  this  separation. 

There  is  only  one  valid  reason  why  a  family  of  culture  sliould 
object  to  permit  its  children  to  sit  side  by  side  wi<^  the  children 
of  a  lo WW  class — ^the  fear  of  moral  contamination;  this  reason 
prevails  in  those  parte  of  the  United  States  whwe  such  contami^ 
nation  is  to  be  feared — ^for  example,  in  the  large  cities  into  which 
low-class  immigrants  are  constantly  pouring,  and  in  many  parts 
of  the  South.  Under  such  conditions  educatcnrs  can  only  combat 
the  mischief  by  training  teachers,  who  will  understand  how  to 
watch  over  the  habits  and  character  of  the  little  ones.  Apart  from 
such  fear  of  contamination,  it  would  surely  be  of  benefit  to  the 
nation  at  large  if  our  little  children,  of  the  rich  and  of  the  poor, 
in  villages  and  towns  alike,  could  be  gathered  in  infant  classes 
and  set  out  upon  their  life's  journey  in  company. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  there  is  very  little  difierence  of 
practice  between  England  and  elsewhere.  The  superior  limit  of 
secondary  instruction  is  determined  at  about  the  age  of  18 
or  19;  in  America  it  is  often  lower,  but  this  is  because  the 
arrangements  of  the  college  and  university  are  of  a  special  kind 
which  is  not  found  elsewher^^  wdt  to  which  I  need  not  further 
allude. 

^9.    In  comparing  types  of   secondary  schools    provided  in  Deseription  tff 
England   and  in  America,  we  find  that  in  England  we  have  ^^^^^^ 
nothing   corresponding  to  the  American     high    school^  and  I  ^ 
believe  that  a  large  gap  in   our  educational  system  would  be 
supplied  by  providing  schools  of  somewhat  this  type  in  England. 
The    characteristic    features    of    them    may   be    described    as 
follows : — 

(a.)  They  a:re  governed  by  the  same  school  board  that  go  rems 
the  primary  schools,  and  are  supported  from  the  same 
funds. 
(6.)  They  admit  children  by  entrance  examination  after 
completing  the  primary  and  grammar  school  course,  and 
carry  on  their  education  so  long  as  the  parents  wish, 
sometimes  until  they  are  ready  to  enter  college^  but 
more  often  up  to  about  the  age  of  16 ;  that  is  to  say 
(to  use  our  English  phraseology),  many  of  them  are 
first-grade  sacondary  schools,  but  most  of  them  are 
second-grade  schools. 
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The  city  high 
schools. 


(c.)  They  are  found  almost  everywhere,  in  tiie  country  as  wellT 
as  in  the  large  towns,  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
public  school  system. 

Perhaps  the  most  encouraging  feature  to  be  observed  in  the 
development  of  American  Secondary  Education  in  the  last  20 
years,  is  the  growth  of  small  high  schools  in  country  districts^ 
and  the  desire  of  the  people  to  have  these  schools  and  their 
willingness  to  pay  for  them.  In  New  England  such  schools 
have  been  established  for  many  y3ars,  but  in  the  Middle  States 
the  movement  is  of  more  recent  growth.  Such  rural  high 
schools,  no  doubt,  lack  many  of  the  advantages  of  a  large  city 
school,  but  their  work  is  by  no  means  to  be  despised  ;*  the  boys 
and  girls  that  attend  them  very  often  come  from  a  distance  of 
three  or  four  miles ;  in  Massachusetts  the  law  now  compels  a 
township  which  has  no  such  school  to  pay  for  the  conveyance 
of  its  high  school  children  to  a  school  in  the  nearest  township, 
and  to  contribute*  to  ^vards  their  education  there. 

The  curriculum  of  the  niral  high  school  usually  includes 
Latin  and  a  modern  language,  but  scarcely  ever  Greek.  The 
Principal  is  very  often  also  appointed  the  Superintendent  of  the 
elementary  schools  in  his  township,  and  thus  the  work  of  the 
three  grades  of  schools — primary,  grammar,  and  high — ^is  co- 
ordinated. Such  supervision  is,  of  course,  not  sutficient  by  itself ; 
as  we  shall  see  below,  the  lack  of  proper  inspection  is  one  of  the 
main  deficiencies  in  the  American  school  system. 

The  city  high  schools  are  usually  large  buildings,  often  con- 
taining hundreds  of  children.  The  schools  of  the  city  of  Boston 
may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  the  rest ;  there  is,  first,  the  Latin 
school,  which  is  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  teaching  Gi*eek 
and  offering  special  preparation  for  the  university;  there  are 
the  English  High  schools,  which  include  Latin  in  their  course, 
but  f)ay  most  attention  to  Mathematics  and  Natural  Science, 
and  there  is  the  Manual  Training  school,  which  devotes  half 
of  its  time  to  drawing,  metal  work,  or  wood  work,  and  the  other 
half  to  mathematics,  literature,  and  science.  This  last  type  of 
school  is  novel,  and  .has  still  many  enemies,  but  I  have  found 
that  most  writers  on  education  in  America  have  given  it  their 
approvuLf 

In  the  United  States  these  high  schools  are  always  free  ;  in 
Canada  a  small  fee  is  usually  charged,  but  the  fee  is  never  so 
heavy  as  to  prevent  a  poor  boy  from  attending,  and  I  am  told 
that  it  is  possible  to  get  a  remission  of  the  fee  in  cases  of  special 
nee*-*  sity. 

The  discussion  on  over-education  in  a  previous  paragraph  will 
have  served  to  answer,  trom  the  American  standpoint,  the  objec- 


*  See,  for  examf^le,  reports  from  Principals  in  Annual  Report,  1892-3,  of  the  New 
Jersey  Board  of  Education. 

t  It  may  be  compared  with  the  ficole  Diderot  in  Pari^.  See  Fitch,  Memorandum, 
p.  29.  In  the  list  of  reports  i  have  included  accounts,  of  some  m  anuel  training 
8cho  >ls  t*nd  papers  relating  to  them.  _  • 
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tion  to  free  schooling.  When  I  have  asked  an  American  why  the 
son  of  wealthy  parents  should  get  his  schooling  for  nothing,  it  has 
been  pointed  out  to  me  that  the  parent  pays  a  much  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  school  tax  than  poor  parents  have  to  pay,  and  he 
adds  that  the  high  schools  are  really  maintained  by  the  wealth 
of  the  country  for  the  benefit  of  all,  rich  and  poor,  who  need 
them. 

It  certainly  appears  that  the  question  of  school  fees,  as  a  The  Ugh 
consideration  in  the  provision  of  public  education,  has  but  "^^^^  ^h*^ 
small  weight  in  a  democratic  country.  In  Germany  fees  are, 
as  a  rule,  demanded  even  in  the  primary  school ;  but  parents 
who  privately  give  evidence  that  they  cannot  aflford  to  pay 
the  fee  have  it  remitted  to  them.  When  once  it  is  granted 
that  Secondary  Education  cannot  be  self-supporting,  and 
when  it  is  further  granted  that  children  of  promise  ought 
to  be  encouraged  to  mount  the  educational  ladder,  there  seems 
little  reason  for  embarrassing  the  school  organization  by  a 
complicated  system  of  fees.*  Our  English  system  of  remitting 
school  fees  by  means  of  competitive  scholarships  presents 
many  undesirable  elements,  which  our  foreign  critics  are  more 
prone  to  deplore  than  English  teachers  are  to  admit.  It  is 
sometimes  overlooked  in  England  tiiat  the  parents  of  poor 
children  are  not  likely  to  keep  the  children  at  school  longer  than 
is  necessary,  even  if  the  secondary  scliools  charge  no  fees  at  all ;  for 
the  burden  of  maintainiDg  the  child  at  home  in  place  of  sending 
him  into  trade  is  a  serious  deterrent,  unless  both  the  parents 
and  the  child  are  willing  to  make  sacrifices.  What  I  have  seen 
and  learnt  of  the  American  popular  high  school  system  convinces 
me  that  our  English  people  ought  to  have  liberty  to  tax  thefm- 
selves  for  such  an  object,  and  ought  to  be  encouraged  by  State 
aid  to  establish  high  schools  for  themselves  whereever  a  popvZar 
demand  for  them  a/rises.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  American 
system  that  tliese  schools  are  being  placed  within  everyone's 
reach ;  it  is  considered  worth  while  to  establish  a  high  school 
in  a  township,  although  only  40  or  r50  children  are  likely  to 
attend  it. 

There  are  no  statistics  in  America  to  enable  us  to  determine 
what  proportion  of  secondary  school  children  are  in  boarding 
schools  ;  but  I  imagine  it  does  not  rise  to  more  than  5  per  cent, 
while  in  England  we  have  at  least  50  per  cent,  in  boatding 
schools.  It  is  held  by  many  English  teachers  that  it  is  an 
advantage  to  the  child  to  be  educated  away  from  home,  but 
looking  only  at  the  matter  of  cost,  it  is  clear  that  the  English 
parent  pays  many  times  more  for  the  boardin;^:  school  education 
of    his   children   than   the   American   pays   in  the   school   tax 

*  If  it  is  posfcible  to  speak  of  "  tradition  **  in  America,  it  would  be  fair  to  say  that 
there  can  be  traced  a  tradition  of  free  high  school  education  in  America,  from  the 
time  when  the  first  grammar  schools  were  established  in  Boston  and  elsewhere.  Ihis 
was  a  tradition  brought  from  England  in  dajs,  when  free  education  was  not  so 
distrusted  as  it  appears  to  be  in  the  present  century. 

£     feSSOO.  Z 
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which  provides  for  the  high  school  education  of  his  children* 
I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  in  these  pages  to  discuss  the  controversy 
of  the  boarding  and  the  day  school;  but  I  think  it  will  be 
generally  conceded  that  there  is  a  demand  amoqgst  English 
parents  for  good  day  schools,  and  there  are  some  eminent 
teachers  who  hold  the  opinion  that  the  peculiar  educative 
features  of  our  good  boarding  schools  can  be  in  a  measure 
grafted  upon  the  day  school  system.* 

§10.  Outside  of  this  public  high  school  system,  we  find  in 
America  all  the  types  of  English  secondary  schools,  except  the  pro- 
school  gystem.   pnetary  school     I  have  inquired  again  and  again  in  the  Eastern 

States  to  discover  whether  there  are  any  schools  or  colleges  which 
are  established  on  the  joint  stock  plan  and  which  pay  dividends ; 
I  have  found  that  occasionally  schools  have  been  established  by 
means  of  shares,  but  in  none  of  the  cases  of  which  I  heard  did 
the  articles  of  agreement  peimit  the  payment  of  a  dividend-t 
There  are,  for  example,  in  Pennsylvania  some  dozen  State 
normal  schools  established  to  give  a  boarding  school  education 
to  elementary  teachers  and  to  others  ;  these  were  built  by  means 
of  the  subscriptions  of  people  interested  in  the  prosperity  of 
their  own  neighbourhood,  and  the  State  Board  of  Education  gives 
them  a  helping  hand  :  half  of  the  trustees  are  elected  by  the  stock- 
holders, half  are  appointed  by  the  State  Board,  but  no  dividend 
is  paid ;  the  whole  of  the  profits  are  spent  upon  the  impiove- 
ments  of  the  education.  Endowed  schools  are  of  many  kinds, 
but  they  bear  a  small  proportion  to  the  high  schools  ;  they  are 
absolutely  independent  of  the  State  Board,  and  if  there  are  abuses 
in  their  management  no  public  authority  is  capable  of  correcting 
it ;  nor  does  such  interference  seem  at  present  to  be  necessary, 
because  their  prosperity  depends  upon  their  being  able  to  offer  an 
education  equal  to  that  of  the  high  school ;  the  best  of  them,  of 
course,  being  amply  endowed  with  funds  and  charging  high  fees 
to  parent^j,  ai*e  able  to  give  a  better  education  than  that  of  the 
high  school,  and  these  schools  are  known  as  ''  fitting  schools " 
for  Harvard,  Yale,  or  Princeton  Universities. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  that  these  schools,  including  the 
private  adventure  schools,  are  all  called  "  private  schools  "  in 
America ;  and  th*  question  is  sometimes  asked  whether  the 
feeling  in,  America  is  not  growing  in  favour  of  private  schools 
as  opposed  to  the  public  school  system. J  I  discussed  this 
question  very  fully  with  Commissioner  Harris,  who,  through  his 
statistical  bureau,  is  able  to  judge  accurately  of  such  a  movement : 


Sndowed. 


*■  I  refer  to  the  proposal,  carried  into  effect  at  Clifton,  Bedford  and  eUewhere,  of 
giving  "  town "  boys  the  benefit  cf  the  house-tutor  system. — See  "  Journal  of 
iOducation''  (Tendon),  Sept.  1884  ;  also  Sir  J.  Crichton  Browne,  in  "The  Book  of 
Health  "  (Cassell  &  Co.,  1885). 

I  In  Canada  there  are  several  proprietary  schools  on  the  English  plan.  I  had  no 
opportunity  of  making  inquiry  as  to  their  success,  financially  or  otherwise. 

X  Question  9  in  the  "  Heads  of  Information ''  runs  as  follows  :  — "  Has  there 
**  recently  been  any  considerable  increase  in  the  principle  of  private  schools  in  your 
**  State  ?    If  so,  to  what  do  you  attribute  this  increase  ?" 
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he  made  it  clear  to  me  that  the  slight  increase  that  had 
been  observed  in  private  schools  some  three  years  ago,  although  ^Wy  wfS©' 
considerable  in  itself^  was  very  slight  by  comparison  with  increase, 
the  immensely  larger  number  of  public  schools ;  the  dispropor* 
tion  between  the  two  is  entirely  different  to  anything  which  we 
have  in  this  country.  The  reasons  for  an  increase  in  private 
schools  in  America,  when  it  occurs,  are  special.*  (a.)  Parochial, 
Boman  Catholic,  or  Lutheran  schools  will,  in  one  State  or 
another,  be  sometimes  provided  in  opposition  to  the  public 
elefmeiitary  schools;  and,  indeed,  the  only  opposition  to  the 
public  school  system  of  America  comes  from  the  Boman  Catholic 
Church.t  (6.)  lu  the  cities  an  increase  of  wealth  causes  an 
increase  of  private  sectmdary  schools,  for  people  of  means  often 
prefer  to  indulge  their  personal  tastes  in  the  education  of  their 
children;  on  tiie  contrary  a  period  of  bad  trade  sends  the 
children  back  to  the  public  schools,  (c.)  When  the  public 
school  system  is  notoriously  inoflBcient  or  is  deficient,  then  the 
private  school  supplies  the  need. 

"  The  private  school  provides  for  cextain  needs  that  the  pahlic  schools  Opinion  of 
cannot  or  do  not  provide  for  in  some  localities.    There  is  a  margin,  Dr.  W.  T. 
therefore,  for  this  kind  of  education,  and  it  is  likely  to  increase  slightly  Harris, 
with  the  increasing  wealth  of  the  country .     Probably  its  maximum  limit 
is  somewhere  in  the  region  of  16  per  cent.,  or  1  in  6,  a  limit  already 
reacbod  in  some  States  of  the  North  Atlantic  Division. 

**  The  feature  of  the  private  school  that  causes  its  increase  with  the 
increasing  wealth  of  the  country  is  not  so  much  that  it  provides  for 
the  separation  of  one  ca^te  from  another,  nor  in  that  it  provides  for 
religions  instruction  within  the  limits  of  a  particular  denomination,  but 
that  it  provides  for  exceptional  cases.  Wealthy  people  are  able  to 
gratify  their  peculiar  notions  as  to  the  course  of  study  and  the  kind  of 
discipline  that  they  desire  for  their  children.  The  private  school  depends 
upon  personal  or  corporate  enterprise.  This  enterprise  is  on  the  look-out 
for  new  subjects  of  study,  new  methods  of  teaching,  and  new  preferences 
in  any  direction.  It  caters  for  special  needs  and  tastes,  offering  now 
devices  while  they  are  in  the  doubtful  stage  of  experiment. 

' '  When  the  private  schools  have  demonstrated  the  utility  or  general 
popularity  of  any  new  departure,  the  public  school  boards  and  superin- 
tendents gradually  introduce  the  improvements  into  the  schools  sup- 
ported bv  taxation,  and  the  private  schools  lose  the  pupils  that  had  been 
attracted  to  them  by  their  specialities.  This  is  the  wholesome  feature  in 
•ho  private  schools ;  it  saves  the  bulk  of  the  school  system  from  wasteful 
experiments.  One  need  only  think  of  the  process  now  going  on  with 
referenoe  to  the  kindergartens,  manual  training,  physical  exercise, 
cooking  schools,  natural  science  instruction,  and  such  new  movements 
which  are  slowly  or  rapidly  gaining  a  foothold  in  the  public  schools. 

•*  Again,  the  private  school  ia  a  safety  valve  in  many  ways.  When  the 
school  boards  or  school  committees  become  niggard  in  providing  good 
teachers  and  commodious  school  buildings  by  a  sufficient  outlay  of  money 
in  salaries  and  building  fand?,  the  best  teachers  are  drawn  off  into  the 
private  schools.  The  majority  of  the  people  see  this  result  with  uneasi- 
ness, and  a  change  is  suon  effected  in  tne  membership  of  the  school 
committee  by  popular  election. 

■ I-  ',,  -  ,,,  IMI  1^  ■-  -* 

*  Question  9  in  "  Heads  of  Information  "  :— **  Has  there  recently  been  any  consider- 
**  able  increase  in  the  namber  of  private  schools  in  your  State  ?  If  so,  to  what 
**  caase  do  yon  attribute  this  increase  ?  ** 

t  See  below,  §27. 
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*'  On  the  otihcr  hand,  capricious  parents  who  famish  an  element  of 
perpetaal  friction  so  long  as  their  children  are  in  the  public  schools,  find 
what  they  are  seeking  in  the  private  schools,  and  can  get  the  reauisite 
variety  by  changing  from  one  school  to  another  as  often  as  they  lise." — 
W.  T.  Harris  (Commissioner  of  Education)  in  article  **  Education  in  the 
United  States'*  Shaler's  **The  United  States  of  America." 

I  found  that  Dr.  Harris's  views  were,  in  the  main,  those  of 
other  teachers,  including  private  schoolmasters,  whom  I  once  or 
twice  had  tlie  pleasure  of  meeting.  I  have  found  no  signs  of 
antagonisni  between  the  private  schoolmaster  and  the  public 
schoolmaster,  such  as  sometimes  shows  itself  in  England ;  the 
place  and  function  of  both  are  recognised,  and  in  the  North- West, 
where  scarcely  any  private  schools  are  to  be  found,  the  opinion 
is  expressed  that  the  educational  system  suffers  by  their 
absence.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  no  one  suggests  that  the 
private  school  system  should  be  incorporated  by  means  of  State 
aid  with  the  public  school  system  ;  the  distinctive  virtues  of  the 
private  school  appe:ir  in  its  absolute  independence  of  State 
control  and  State  support. 

faK'^^lMd***        There  has  never  been  in  the  States  a  condition  of  things 
^iffemit.  similar  to  what  we  find  in  England,  where   one-half  of    the 

*  Secondary  Education  is  being  undertaken  by  private  school 
teachers,  and  it  would  obviously  be  a  great  hardship  and  injus- 
tice to  establish  within  a  brief  period  a  large  number  of  public 
institutions,  wh'ch  would  deprive  these  teachers  of  their 
bread.  It  would  surely  be  possible  to  permit  local  school 
boards  to  establish  high  schools  at  low  fees — subject,  however, 
to  the  consent  of  some  central  educational  authority,  which 
would  be  charged  by  the  legislature  with  the  duty  of  seeing 
that  such  injury  to  lionourable  private  enterprise  was  avoided,, 
or  that  the  private  teachers  received  adequate  compensation; 
and  perhaps,  as  has  happened  in  some  paii^s  of  New  England, 
struggling  grammar  schools  and  private  schools  might  here  and 
there  be  taken  over  into  the  public  jschool  system. 

It  ought  to  be  observed  that  the  public  high  schools  of  America 
do  not  supply  the  whole  demand  for  Secondary  Education ;  in 
some  quarters  the  people  would  not  pay  more  than  they  are  now 
paying  in  taxation,  in  other  quarters  well-endowed  private  schools 
already  exist ;  but  in  the  most  progressive  States  the  aim  is 
always  made  to  admit  every  child,  whose  parents  wish  it,  to  enter 
the  high  school,  and  the  plan,  which  prevails,  e.gr.,  in  Philadelphia, 
by  which  grammar  school  children  can  only  enter  the  high  school 
through  a  competitive  examination,  is  condemned  elsewhere. 

The  distinction  which  we  attempt  to  make  in  England 
between  first  grade,  second  grade,  and  third  grade  schools,  is 
not  regarded  in  America  as  so  important,  partly  because  every 
school  desires  to  make  tlie  most  of  itself  and  dislikes  to  be 
classified  as  of  lower  grade  than  its  neighbour.  There  is, 
however,  a  considerable  movement  in  favour  of  defiining  more 
strictly  the  scope  of  each  kind  of  high  school. 
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I  venture,  then,  to  urge  that  our  principal  need  in  England  is 
for  a  number  of  people's  high  schools,  mainly  of  the  second  grade, 
and  of  such  low  fees  that  the  poorest  children  can  attend  if  they 
will.  Such  schools  will  probably  also  be  attended  by  the  children 
from  cultured  families,  for  the  degrading  influences  which  may 
come  from  contact  with  gutter  children  in  the  primary  schools 
will  not  affect  the  high  schools,  since  such  children  will  never  rise 
beyond  the  primary  grades.  These  high  schools  would  offer 
curricula  adapted  to  modem  needs,  not  only  for  pupils  intended 
for  the  university,  but  still  more  for  those  looking  forward  to 
commerce  and  manufacture.  And  not  the  least  important  of  the 
functions  of  the  American  and  Canadian  high  school  is  to  give  a 
secondary  education  to  those  intending  to  teach  in  the  primary 
schools.* 

Side  by  side  with  these  schools  the  endowed  schools  would 
continue  to  flourish,  and  ought  to  look  for  support  not  only  to 
State  aid  but  to  the  generosity  of  the  wealthy  ;  indeed,  I  greatly 
doubt,  whether  in  England  or  America,  Secondary  Education 
will  be  adequately  supplied  out  of  public  taxation ;  even  the 
public  high  schools  are  now  beginning  to  look  to  private  wealth, 
through  gifts  of  school  buildings  and  libraries,t  in  order  to  supple- 
ment the  public  exchequer ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  such 
gifts  should  not  be  devoted  to  public  education,  as  readily  as  they 
are  given  for  a  park  or  for  a  People's  Palace. 

§11.  Here  is  the  proper  place  to  deal  with  the  question  of  the  Co-edacation 
co-education  J  of  boys  and  girls.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ®?  J^^y*  •^^ 
general  public  opinion  in  the  United  States  and  in  Canada  is  ^'  *' 
in  favour  of  co-education  ;  the  immense  majority  of  American 
boys  and  girls  have  been  educated  together  at  all  stages  of 
school  life,  and  it  is  only  here  and  there  that  exceptions  are 
found  to  this  rule.  The  Bureau  of  Education  is  now  publishing 
a  report  on  the  question,  containing  the  opinions  of  a  large 
number  of  teachers  and  of  well-known  men  and  women  outside 
the  school,  and  it  is  clear  that  those  who  distrust  co-education 
are  few  in  nimiber ;  I  am  convinced,  however,  that  this  minority, 
although  small,  includes  a  number  of  very  thoughtful  and 
anxious  teachers  who  have  watched,  perhaps  with  greater  soli- 
citude than  others,  the  development  of  character  in  the  young. 
I  met  a  few  such  teachers;  one,  the  principal  of  a  New 
England  high  school  attended  by  some  500  hundred  boys  and 
girls,  admitted  that  his  position  involved  grave  responsibilities, 

*  **  More  high  school  pupils  look  forward  to  teaching  than  to  any  other  immediate 
occupation.  The  rural  districts  draw  more  teachers  from  high  schot^ls  than  from 
any  other  source." — Report  of  Inspector  of  State  High  Schools,  1894  (Minneapolis, 
Minnesota). 

t  As  one  euunple  out  of  several,  see,  in  Report  of  the  Camhridge  School  Com- 
mittee, an  account  of  the  Manual  Training  High  School,  presenttfd  to  the  Rchool 
committee  hy  its  founder,  Mr.  Budge. 

t  Qaestion  1  in  the  "  Heads  of  Information  "  reads :—  **  What  is  ^our  experience 
'*  in  the  education  of  hoys  and  girls  in  the  same  day  schools,  or  in  the  same  day 
"  classes  ?  (2.)  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  working  of  the  system,  and  as  to  the 
^*  conditions  most  favourable  to  it  as  regards  age  of  scholars,  and  size  of  school  ?  " 
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— ^yet,  on  the  whole,  he  thought  that  the  advantages  of 
co-education  outweighed  the  disadvantages,  if  the  school  were  in 
the  hands  of  conscientious  and  vigilant  teachers :  and  although 
feeling  these  anxieties  for  pupils  during  the  high  school  period^ 
that  is  to  say^  between  the  ages  of  15  and  18,  he  saw  no  serious 
danger  in  co-education  at  college.  On  the  other  hand,  I  found 
that  an  ex-president  of  an  important  women's  university  realised 
the  serious  dangers  in  co-education  during  the  college  period, 
but  desired  to  see  boy^  and  girls  educated  together  until  they 
came  to  college.  Hence  I  should  conclude  that  a  certain  amount 
of  uneasiness  among  thoughtful  persons  is  felt  on  the  subject, 
especially  in  large  cities  where  children  are  less  under  the  eye  of 
parents  than  in  the  country  ;  but  that  everyone,  without  excep- 
tion, approves  of  boys  and  girls  being  educated  together  utUU 
their  high  school  age.  The  only  possible  objection  to  this  plan 
might  be  found  in  very  low  and  crowded  neighbourhoods,  where 
children  might  come  from  vicious  homes.   • 

In  view,  then,  of  the  possible  establishment  of  high  schools  in 
England,  I  think  American  experience  would  at  least  justify  us  in 
establishing  high  schools  for  boys  and  girls  together  where  a 
scanty  population  permit  only  of  one  school.  In  Canada, 
Ontario  follows  the  American  plan,  Quebec  the  Englisli  plan, 
and  I  found  that  in  Ontario  the  advisability  of  the  American 
plan  is  scarcely  disputed.* 

Allied  to  this  is  the  question  of  the  employment  of  women 
or  men  teachers  in  high  schools ;  and  I  venture  to  urge  that 
it  is  almost  as  important  a^  the  question  of  co-education. 
England  is,  perhaps,  the  only  country  in  which  it  ia  the 
custom  to  exclude  men  teachers  from  a  share  in  the  education 
of  girls;  and  America  differs  from  Europe  in  giving  women 
teachers  a  share  in  the  education  of  boys.  I  found  opinion  in 
America  to  be  somewhat  as  follows :  It  is  advantageous  for  boys 
to  be  brought,  to  some  extent,  under  the  influence  of  women 
teaxshers  during  the  whole  period  of  school  life,  and  for  girls  to 
be  taught,  to  some  extent,  by  men  teachers.  No  doubt,  how- 
over,  women  teachers  ara  employed  too  extensively  in  the 
teaching  of  boys,t  and  simply  because  they  con  be  paid  lower 
salaries;  but  the  entire  exclusion  of  women  from  boys'  schools 
would  not  be  regarded  with  favour,  in  any  section  of  school 
work. 

The  women  teachers,  it  is  said,  usually  excel  in  patience  and 
steadiness  of  application  to  the  details  of  school  work,  whereas 
men  teachers  are  needed  for  organizing  and  directive  power; 
my  own  conclusions,  from  what  I  saw  in  America,  certainly 

*  It  should  be  noted  that  co-education  can  be  much  more  safely  adopted  in  an  educa- 
tional By8tem  where  children  are  educated  together  from  the  first  years  of  school  life, 
and  where  society,  as  in  America,  has  become  habituated  to  a  less  restrained  and 
watchful  attitude  towards  the  association  of  young  people  of  opposite  sex.  It  would 
probably  be  unwise  for  a  high  school  to  educate  together  boys  and  girb  who  had 
not  become  accustomed  to  education  in  the  primary  school. 

t  In  the  States  a  mixed  city  high  school  will  usoaUy  have  about  one-quarter  of 
the  staff  men  and  the  rest  women ;  m  Ontario  the  proportion  is  the  other  way. 
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confirm  this  estimate.  I. believe  that  if  women  teachers  in 
America  evinced  more  pc^wer  in  organisation,  they  would  more 
frequently  be  placed  at  the  head  of  large  schools. 

§12.  It  should  be  noted  here  that  the  primary  and  grammar  Other  duties 
schools,  and  the  various  forms  of  the  high  school,  do  not  cover  the  cJty^iJcS)©?  ^^ 
whole  range  of  city  or  county   school  boards.     The  attempt  is  boards, 
made   in   most  large  cities  to  do  something  for  the  needs  of 
special  classes :  (a.)  For  pupils  who  have  special  deficiencies,  for 
example,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  blind  ;  and  for  disorderly 
children  who   are   unfitted  for   the  ordinary  school,     (b.)  For 
students  desiring  to  be  trained  as  teachers.     Most  large  cities 
have  their  own  normal  schools,  although  it  does  not  follow  that 
all  the  teachers  of  the  city  are  required  to  have  passed  through 
them,    (c.)  For  the  needs  of  technical  education.*  The  problem  of  'i^^ni/**! 
technical    education    has    received    considerable    attention    in     '^ 
America,   not  indeed   to   the   same   extent  as   in   England   or 
Germany,  but  valuable  experience  has  been  gained  during  the 
last  ten   years.     The  problem    presents   itself  in   two   aspects. 
Firstly,  how  shall  the   future   needs   of  the   child  during   i*»  i^oi^^^''°Se 
period  of  general  education  be  allowed  to  modify  the  curriculum  demand  for 
of  the  secondary  school  ?    Secondly,  what  provision  can  be  made  technical 
for  technical  education  after  the  school  age,  and  how  shall  the  education, 
child  be  conducted  from  the  one  to  the  other  ? 

(1.)  In  the  American  high  school,  as  in  the  English  Grammar 
school,  the  demand  for  technical  education  has  resulted  in  the  - 

substitution  of  technical  subjects  in  place  of  Latin  and  Greek, 
or  in  the  establishment  of  new  classes,  or  new  schools,  in  which 
technical  subjects  shall  have  the  chief  place.  Formerly,  the 
future  needs  of  the  child  in  the  secondary  school  were  only 
studied  in  the  secondary  school  with  a  view  to  prepare  him 
for  the  university  ;  but,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  the 
multiplication  of  high  schools  in  America,  supported  and 
controlled  by  the  people,  has  led  to  the  development  of  varieties 
of  courses  of  study,  which  will  suit  the  child  intended  for 
business  or  for  manufacture.  At  the  same  time,  this  move- 
ment is  only  now  in  progress;  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
majority  of  American  high  schools  still  offer  a  general  education, 
with  no  specific  bearing  upon  the  child's  future  employment.  The 
movement  in  favour  of  differentiation  is  a  new  movement,  and 
it  is  obviously  beset  with  diflSculties,  especially  the  difficulty  of 
finding  funds  to  equip  the  new  departments  and  efficient 
teachers  to  conduct  them ;  but  the  principle  involved  is  now 
generally  conceded,  namely,  that  the  secondary  school  cannot 
adopt  any  general  course  of  study  to  be  universally  prescribed 
as  the  best  form  of  Secondary  Education  for  every  child,  and  thai 
the  educational  ideal  is  not  lowered  or  compromised  by  regard 
for  the  demands  of  the  child's  probable  career. 


•     4* 
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As  an  outcome  of  these  ideas,  we  have  the  Manual  Training 
High  School,  and  the  alternative  courses  of  study  drawn  up  by 
the  Committee  of  Ten.  These  are  the  two  most  striking  features 
in  the  development  of  American  high  schools  during  the  last  10 
years. 

(2.)  The  provision  of  technical  education  after  tlie  school  age 
does  not  call  for  any  special  comment.  Sometimes  technical 
Institutes,  such  as  the  Industrial  Art  School  in  Boston,  are 
maintained  by  school  boards,  but,  as  a  rule,  this  work  is  left  to 
be  done  by  private  endowment.  It  is  felt  that  technical 
education  is  a  part  of  higher  education,  and  higher  education, 
except  in  the  North- West,  is  usually  left  to  be  provided  for  by 
private  endowment.  There  is,  however,  one  great  exception  to  this 
rule : — ^the  nation  has  endowed  scientific  agriculture,  by  special 
grants  from  the  Federal  Government.* 

Section  III. — The  Authoritiea  to  be  created  and  co-ordinated 
with  the  Functions  and  Potuera  which  may  be  given  to  each. 

§13.  The  problem  of  school  administration  is  complicated 
by  the  variety  of  authorities  and  functions  which  have  to  be 
provided  for  even  in  the  simplest  system.  We  may  tabulate 
as  follows  the  various  functions  that  are  undertaken  in  America 
by  one  authority  or  another  : — 

(a.)  Tlie  Erection  and  Maintenance  of  Building, — (i.)  Of, 
schools  ;  (ii.)  of  training  colleges,  technical  institutions 
or  universities. 

(b.)  Teachers. — ^Appointment;  payment;  issue  of  certificates, 
either  temporary  or  permanent,  local  or  general ;  and 
herewith  regulations  for  the  training  of  teachers,  and 
control  of  training  institutions. 

(c.)  School  Funds. — For  salaries,  for  buildings,  for  libraries 
and  apparatus,  for  teachers'  pensions,  for  text-books, 
for  scholarships,  for  inspection  and  superintendence. 

(d.)  Inspectors*  and  Examiners*  Fvmctions,  whether  visita- 
torial or  educational,  in  relation  to  teachers,  to  pupils ; 
their  appointment  and  payment. 

(e.)  Pv/pils, — Terms  of  admission  to  the  secondary  from  the 
primary  school,  and  to  the  higher  colleges  and  uni- 
versities from  the  secondary  school ;  by  certificate,  by, 
competitive  examination,  by  scholarships.  Regulations 
to  check  truancy,  and  for  taking  aii  annual  census  of 
all  children  of  "  school  age  "  in  each  district. 

(f .)  Codes  and  Courses  of  Study  may  be  limited  to  a  general 
plan,  such  as  indicates  merely  the  type  and  title  of  the 
school :  or  may  prescribe  an  actual  curriculum,  or  may 
impose  a  detailed  syllabus  with  text-books. 

(g.)  School  Fees  and  Text  Books. — These  may  be  supplied  by 
parents  or  by  public  authority,  and  the  text-lx)oks  may 


*  See  Annuid  Repcrt  of  the  Bareau  of  Education,  as  well  as  the  report  of  the  State 
Boards  which  receire  and  spend  the  aonnal  appropriation. 
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be  chosen  by  the  School  Board  or  by  the  Superintendent, 
instead  of  by  the  teacher, 
(b.)  Regulation  of  the  Length  of  School  Studies, — the  school 
day,  and  the  school  year,  and  of  vacations  and  single 
holidays, 
(i.)  Advisory  Functions. — Publication  of  reports,  statistics^ 

and  accounts  of  educational  progress. 
I  propose  to  discriminate  between   the  various  areas  of  school 
administration,   and  to  observe   how  these  functions  are   dis- 
tributed among  them. 

Scope   of  the   Federal   Bureau   of  Education. — Dr.  W.  T.  A.  The  Federal 
Harris,  at  Washington,  kindly  supplied   me  with    a   number  ^'«*«*.^ 
of  copies   of  a   pamphlet  describing  his  work,   which  I   have  (j^  xable  of 
already    sent   to    the   Commission,    and   it  will    be   observed  Contents). 
iiow   carefully   Dr.   Harris  distinguishes  the   work  of  his   de- 
partment   in  contrast    to    that    of    an   executive    authority. 
Without  itself  undertaking  any  educational  act^*^  the  department 
assists  others  all  over  the  States,  both  individuals  and  corpo- 
rations, in   the  discharge   of   their  tasks   by  supplying  them 
with  information.     Its  duties  are,  in  fact,  similar  to  those  of 
the  Department  of  labour,  or  those  of  the  National  Association 
for  the   Promotion  of   Technical  and  Secondary   Education  in 
England.     One  important   part  of   the  work    of   the   Bureau  Three  niain 
is  statistical,  and   every   student   of  education   in   the  United  durections  in 
States  finds  his  indebtedness  to  the  material  supplied  by  the  ojjretei. 
annual    report      This    statistical    work    must,    of    course,    be 
undertaken    by   the   central    authority  of  any  nation   which 
oi^nizes  education.     Unfortunately,  the  independence   of  the 
diflferent  States  seems  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  Bureau  to 
compel  the  production  of  accurate  reports,  and,  in  consequence, 
some  of  the  conclusions  reached  in  the  Statistical  Department 
are  in  the  nature  of  estimates,  rather  than  absolutely  reliable 
conclusions. 

In  addition  to  this  statistical  work,  specialists  are  employed 
to  inquire  into  foreign  systems  of  education,  and,  in  fact,  the 
department  may  be  regarded  as  a  laboratory  for  scientific 
research  in  the  field  of  comparative  education.t 

And  again,  the  Bureau  is  expected  to  watch  the  important 
educational  questions  of  the  day^  and  assist  in  their  solution  by 
means  of  its  central  position  and  distributing  power.  Thus,  in 
the  last  few  years,  it  has  dealt  with  libraries^  which  are  usually 
regarded  as  a  part  of  the  educational  plan,  and  has  published  useful 
catalogues,  which  may  be  employed  by  any  local  authority  desirous 
of  encouraging  good  taste  in  literature.  Recently  it  has  made 
inquiries  on  the  question  of  co-education,  and,  as  I  have  already 


*  It  does  a  little  admiuistratiye  work — in  Alaska,  and  alto  in  relation  to 
agricultnral  edncation ;  but  this  work  lies  beyond  the  main  purpose  of  the  Boreau. 

t  It  may,  of  coarse,  be  questioned  whether  such  inyestigation  is  properly  to  be 
included  within  the  functions  of  goyemment.  On  certain  sides  of  it  the  work  might 
be  eqioUy  well  done  by  the  pedagogic  department  of  a  research  uniyersity  {  indeed, 
Professor  G.  Stanley  Hall,  at  Clark  Uniyersity,  devotes  considerable  attention  to 
comparatiye  education*  Bat  a  GoTenmient  office  has  advantages  which  no  other 
ofganisation  can  secure. 
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observed,  is  publishing  a  monograph  on  the  subject.  Lnst  year, 
when  the  National  Association  took  up  the  question  of  courses 
of  study  in  secondary  schools,  the  Bureau  appropriately  offered 
its  services  in  assisting  to  collect  material,  and  in  printing  and 
publishing  the  report. 

This  large  field  of  labour  is  somewlmt  costly ;  the  office  receives 

an  appropriation  at  present  of  14,000?.  per  annum  ;  it  u^  regarded 

as  a  sub-department  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Arguments  in        There  are,  it  seems,  two  reasons  which  justifies  the  expendi- 

favour  of  8och   ture  of  this  large  sum.     Firstly,  education  in  these  modem  days 

an  mstitntion.    mg^i^^s  demands  similar  to  those  of  commerce,  and  agriculture,  and 

scientific  research ;  every  worker  in  one  comer  of  the  field  needs 
to  be  supplied  with  material  collected  from  the  experience  of  the 
country,  or  of  the  whole  world,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  work 
efficiently.  Naturally,  this  principle  is  admitted  in  the  New 
World  more  readily  than  in  the  Old,  for  the  newer  countries 
have  few  traditions,  and  are  more  ready  to  learn. 

Secondly,  the  principle  indicated  in  §4  supplies  a  special' 
reason  for  the  study  of  comparative  education.  When  once  it  is 
admitted  that  the  whole  range  of  education  may  be  subject  to 
criticism  and  reform,  we  are  compelled  to  examine  into  every 
variety  of  educational  enterprise  in  order  to  discover  what 
records  of  successful  achievement  may  be  found  which  will 
help  to  guide  our  effi)rts.  * 

The  following  paragraph,  from  the  Eeport  of  the  Province  of 
Ontario,*  which  was  presented  to  the  Columbian  Exhibition, 
shows  how  our  colonies  have  recognised  the  need  for  the  study 
of  comparative  education : — 

Opinions  #<  rpjjg  system  of  education  in  Ontario  may  be  said  to  combine  the  best 

f "   ur  *"  features  of  the  systems  of  several   countries.     To  the  Old  World  U  is 

avour.  indebted  for  a  large  measure  of  its  stability,  uniformity,  and  centralisa- 

tion ;  to  the  older  settled  parts  of  the  New  World  for  its  popular  nature, 
its  flexibility,  and  its  democratic  principles,  which  have  given,  wherever 
desirable,  local  control  and  indiviaual  responsibility.  From  the  State  of 
Kew  York  we  have  borrowed  the  machinery  of  our  schools ;  from  Massa- 
chusetts  the  principle  of  local  taxation ;  from  Ireland  our  first  series  of 
text-books  ;  from  Scotland  the  co-operation  of  parents  with  the  teacher,  in 
upholding  his  authority ;  from  Germany  the  system  of  normal  schjools  and 
tn«  kindergarten ;  ana  from  the  United  States  generally  the  non-denomi- 
national character  of  elementary,  secondary,  and  university  education." 

'  This  duty  of  collecting  statistics  and  reporting  upon  educational 
progress  is  not  confined  in  America  to  the  Bureau  of  Education ; 
it  is  regarded  as  an  important  function  of  every  State  Board,,  and 
of  all  important  Gity  Boards.  Thus,  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools  in  Boston  reports  to  his  school  comniittee : — t 

"In  bringing  this  Beport  to  a  close,  it  may  be  well  to  advert  in  a  few 
words  to  its  main  purpose,  whioh  is  not  so  much  to  express  a  critical 


*  The  Hon.  6.  W.  Boss,  Minister  of  Education  in  Ontario,  permits  me  to  say  that 
his  department  has  been  frequently  indebted  to  the  work  of  the  Washington  Baifeao 
of  Eduealion,  and  he  has  no  queBtion  that  an  eifioient  department  of  the  ^ind 
estahliahed  in  London,  on  an  Imperial  biuis,  for  the  benefit  of  education  throughout 
the  British  Empire  would  be  regarded  as  a  booui  and  would  reoeire  support  from 
the  Colonies.  '  -   ..  ,•',.;..,.    -..,'.-. 

t  Annual  Beport,  1892,  pp.  68,  64. 
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estinukie  of  the  matters  touched  upon,  as  to  commnnicate  a  masn  of 
information  concerning  the  history  and  present  condition  of  our  sohool 
work.  This  information  is  of!ered  as  raw  material  for  the  manufacture  of 
yiews  and  opinions,  or  aa  a  useful  contribution  to  current  educational 
discussion.  Educational  discussion  is  going  on  all  the  time,  both  in  school 
eirclee  and  in  the  commnnitj  outside ;  but  there  is  no  greater  need  than 
that  discussion  should  proceed  upon  full  and  accurate  information.  Inas- 
much as  such  discussion  turns  largely  upon  those  features  of  the  school 
system  which  are  susceptible  of  improvement,  the  information  thus  drawn 
out  is  apt  to  wear  the  aspect  of  unfavourable  criticism ;  but  it  is  un- 
faronrable  criticism  in  appearance  only,  the  great  underlying  fact  being 
that  the  system  itself  is  stronff  and  active  and'  fruitful  of  good  results. 
It  is  a  sign  of.  vitality  and  health  in  the  system  that  it  should  be  con- 
stantly  mending  its  imperfections,  mending  them  even  under  public 
observation.'* 

I  venture  to  urge  that  the  education,  and  especially  the 
Secondary  Education,  of  England  would  be  materially  assisted 
by  the  establishment  of  some  similar  iD^titution.  Obviously 
some  central  authority  must  collect  statistics,  if  any  progress  in 
organisation  ia  to  be  made  at  all,  and  ,if  the  best  use  is  to  be 
made  of  these  statistics,  they  should  be  taken  in  hand  by  educa- 
tional experts ;  and  it  would  surely  be  an  advantage  if  the  scope 
of  such  an  office  were  imperial,  and  not  simply  national. 

The  following  note,  from  New  Brunswick,  shows  that  our 
Colonies  would  appreciate  a  service  of  this  kind : — 

•*In  the  couTFe  of  the  proceedings  at  the  annual  meeting  of  ihe  New 
Brunswick  Teachers*  Institute,  the  chief  superintendent  declared  that  it 
would  conduce  to  the  advantage  of  the  Colony  if  there  were  established  at 
Ottawa  an  educational  bureau,  under  the  direction  of  ^  man  of  the  ability 
and  enthusiasm  possessed  by  i^e  United  States  Commissioner  at  Washing- 
ton. There  was  an  ample  field  and  abundance  of  work  for  such  a  man 
and  flueh  an  office  without  encroaching,  in  the  slightest  degree,  upon  the 
educational  autonomy  of  any  individual  province.  The  generous  mainte- 
nance of  such  a  department  l)y  the  Federal  Government  would  tend  to 
■  Bolve  many  knotty  problems,  and  could  scarcely  fai^  to  promote  the 
educational  work  of  every  part  of  the  Dominion.  The  proposal  is  to  be 
commended,  if  only  as  likely  to  further  that  inter-provincial  reciprocity 
in  the  acceptance  of  teachers'  certificates  which  the  members  of  the 
Institute  desir^."* 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  doubted  whether  some  of  the  material 
published  by  the  Bureau,  or  by  State  Boards  of  Education,  is 
worth  the  time  and  money  spent  upon  it.  No  doubt  there  is 
some  waste,  more  perhaps  in  the  publications  of  State  and  muni- 
cipal boards  than  in  those  of  the  Bureau;  but  I  found  that 
there  were  no  two  opinions  among  those  I  consulted  in  the 
United  States  as  to  the  value  of  the  work  done  at  Washington, 
and.  of  its  direct  benefit  to  all  teachers,  both  in  public  schools 
and  in  private  schools. 

§14.  State  Boa/rds  of   Education.  —  Coming    now    to    the  B.  State 
fimetions  of  the  State  boards,  it  is  to  be  observed  how  jealously  BoMtis 
eadi^  State  preserves  its  own  autonomy ;  and,  since  most  of  the  (JeeWbJe^of 
'States  cover  an  immense  area,  and  are  continually  increasing  in  Contents). 

*  Beport  of  Annual  Meeting,  Teachers^  Institnte^  Kew  Brunswick,  July  189a» 
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Hie  variety  of 
State  fl jftems 
aifords  oppor- 
tanit^  of  com- 
parison. 


As  also  in 
Oennanj. 


Very  slight 
authority  pos- 
sessed l^^  the 
State  Board. 


population,  there  is  no  reason  why  its  independence  should  be 
sacrificed,  although,  no  doubt,  the  more  backward  States  suffer 
from  the  lack  of  a  vigorous  educational  system  ;  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  each  State  from  its  neighbour  secures  one  great 
advantage,  which  we  in  England  have  begun  to  reap  since  the 
Technical  Instruction  Act  for  the  first  time  gave  power  of 
independent  initiative  to  county  authorities.  Each  State  learns 
by  the  experience,  by  the  success  or  failure  of  its  neighbour.  An 
experiment  tried  in  one  State  is  certain  to  be  copied  in  others  if 
it  succeeds.  The  same  benefit  has  been  found  in  Germany, 
especially  in  the  little  States,  where  experiments  can  be  more 
easily  made  than  in  a  great  kingdom  like  Prussia ;  particular 
cities  like  Frankfort,  or  dukedoms  like  Sachs- Weimar,  make 
experiments  in  educational  reform,  and  the  process  is  watched 
with  interest  all  over  the  country. 

On  the  contrary,  in  a  bureaucratic  system  such  as  prevails  in 
Ontario,  or  in  France,  the  individual  teachers  have  little  en- 
couragement or  opportunity  to  work  out  new  experiments  for 
themselves ;  and  progress  can  only  be  made  when  the  central 
authority  is  convinced  of  the  utility  of  a  reform  which  has  been 
wrought  out  beyond  its  borders. 

It  has,  I  believe,  been  suggested  that  England,  for  purposes 
of  education,  should  be  divided  into  some  lialf-dozen  provinces,* 
each  including  within  its  limits  one  or  two  of  our  universities 
or  university  colleges,  and  each  of  them  competent  to  serve  by 
itself  as  the  largest  area  for  the  public  educational  authority. 
The  experience  of  Qermany  and  of  America  seem  to  show  that  a 
province  or  a  State  which  is  large  enough  to  support  one  or  two 
universities  on  the  apex  of  the  educational  system,  is  large  enough 
for  autonomy. 

§15.  It  is  generally  admitted  by  thoughtful  teachers  in 
America,  that  the  State  Board  of  Education  is  the  weakest  ])art 
of  the  educational  system.  The  jealousy  with  which  the  town- 
ship and  the  city  protects  its  independence  has  hitherto  pre- 
vented those  functions  which  need  to  be  administered  centrally 
from  developing  proper  activity ;  and,  indeed,  no  dear  con- 
ception seems  yet  to  have  been  formed  a^s  to  the  precise 
duties  which  need  to  be  administered  from  the  centre  of  the 
State,  nor  are  serious  proposals  yet  made  to  constitute  an 
authority  adequate  to  their  performance. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  is  composed  of  politicians, — 
sometimes  nominated  by  the  Governor,  sometimes  elected  by 
the  Legislature,  and  they  have  no  claim  to  speak  with  authority 
on  matters  of  education.  They  employ  an  educational  expert, 
the  State  Superintendent,t  but  he  is  often  appointed  for  political 


*  Compare  a  similar  suggestion  in  Fraser's  Report,  p.  820 : — "  A  central  board, 
exercising  more  or  less  of  actual  yisitatorial  power  over  the  middle  and  upper 
schools  within  a  given  area — saj  a  *  county '  or  one  of  those  districts  into  which 
"  England  is  already  divided  by  the  Registrar-General  for  statistical  purposes." 
t  On  the  office  of  Superintendent,  see  §  28. 
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reasons,  and  is  very  seldom  regarded  as  a  power  in  the  educational 
world.* 

The  functions  which,  apparently,  need  to  be   administered  YHiat  functions 
from  the  central  authority  are,  first  of  all,  those  which  local  JJJf ^^Vof^  ^ 
boards  are  not  competent  to  undertake,  such  as  the  training  of  g^^^e  Board, 
teachers,  the  provision  of  higher  education,  and  the  inspection 
of  schools  ;t  secondly,  those  in  which  the  co-operation  of  all  local 
authorities  is  essential;    for   instance,   the   arrangements    for 
leaving  certificates  from  the  secondary  school  to  the  university. 

The  functions  of  the  State  Board  in  most  of  the  States  might 
be  greatly  extended  if  the  board  was  so  constituted  as  to  carry 
weight  with  the  local  educational  authorities ;  that  is  to  say,  if  it 
was  composed  largely  of  men  of  experience  in  school  work,  some  of 
them  elected  by  the  teachers  of  various  trades,  others  nominated 
by  local  school  boards  on  account  of  their  qualificationa  In  one 
or  two  cases  the  State  School  Board  has  recently  secured  the 
services  of  eminent  school  men ;  and  I  have  observed,  particularly 
in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  the  advantage  which  has  been 
secured  to  the  State  as  a  result,  for  the  work  that  has  to  be 
done  by  the  school  board  is  mainly  professional  in  its  nature,  and 
needs  to  be  administered,  not  by  laymen,  but  by  men  who  have 
had  experience  in  teaching. 

Many  of  the  States  possess  a  large  State  School  Fund,  which  P^^^^^'V' 
is  distributed  among  the  schools,  and  it  is  given  away  without  F^nd.  ^ 
any  adequate  ^arantee  that  it  is  going  to  be  well  spent.  The 
inspection  of  the  schools  is  left  in  the  hands  of  local  Superinten- 
dents, who  are  agents  of  the  local  school  boards.  The  money  is 
usually  allotted  on  the  basis  of  school  attendance,  the  only  addi- 
tional requirement  being  that  the  schools  receiving  the  aid  shall 
be  open  for  so  many  school  days  per  annum.  Sometimes  the 
grant  is  made  conditional  upon  au  equal  amount  being  raised  by 
local  taxation,  but  even  this  provision  does  not  prevail  every- 
where, and  there  are  still  school  districts  which  spend  no  more 
upon  their  schools  than  they  receive  from  the  State.  In  one  or 
two  States  special  grants  in  aid  are  made  to  rural  districts  which 
are  thinly  populated  and  cannot  fairly  be  expected  to  support 
their  own  schools.  { 

There  are  two  States  which  present  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  rest  in  this  matter  of  State  control.  In  New  York  State, 
there  has  existed  during  the  whole  of  the  century  a  unique 
institution  called  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
which  is  not,  in  the  ordi]7ary  sense  of  the  word,  a  uni\'ersity  at 
all,  but  is  a  body  charged  with  the  control  of  secondary  and 
higher  education.    The  officers  of  this  university,  called  Kegents, 


*  I  am  of  course  speaking  generally  ;  there  are  somfl  notable  exceptionB ;  and,  as 
I  shall  point  out  later,  thore  are  two  or  three  States  which  have  a  well  organized 
plan  for  controlling  Secondary  Education  by  a  central  authority. 

t  "Circular  of  Information/'  issued  by  the  Bureau,  1880.  Alt»o  <'Plan  of 
Educational  Organisation,"  by  Professor  Smart,  of  Indiana,  published  by  the  Bureau 
at  the  same  time. 

X  Report  of  Board  of  Education  in  Mass.,  1892-3,  p.  105. 
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are  elected  by  the  Legislature;  but,  owing  to  the  important - 
sphere  entrusted  to  them,  they  are  usually  men  of  academic 
position.  Under  tliis  authority,  a  system  has  been  organized 
which  exercises  a  most  powerful  influence  upon  every  high 
school  in  the  State.  It  possepses  a  school  fund  which  it  distrl* 
biktes  by  a  strict  method  of  payment  by  results,  tke  results  being 
determined  by  a  system  of  uniform  written  examinations  on 
papers  issued  from  the  central  office  of  the  university  in  Albany. 

A  somewhat  similar  system  prevails  in  Minnesota,  and  in 
Ontario,  Canada,  where  an  examination  for  leaving  certificates 
has  been  instituted  for  all  high  schools ;  on  the  result  of  this 
examination  students  are  admitted  to  enter  for  imiversity  or 
professional  education. 

In  these  cases  we  observe  the  manifest  advantage  gained  by 
compelling  the  universities  and  the  schools  to  unite  in  the  pro- 
vision of  leaving  certificates,  and,  although  I  believe  that 
the  uniform  written  examination  contains  <elements  of  mis« 
chief  to  education,  it  is  obvious  that  the  regulation  of  leaving 
certificates  is  one  of  the  most  important  duties  of  the  central 
educational  council. 

If,  in  Ontario  and  in  New  York  State,  the  central  authority 
consisted  of  professional  men  of  similar  rank  to  those  con- 
stituting the  Chartered  Medical  Societies  in  England,  it  is  likely 
that  the  leaving  certiticate  would  be  arranged  more  in  accordance 
with  sound  educational  principles ;  but  the  advantage  of  securing 
by  law  an  authority  to  regulate  this  matter  for  the  whole 
State  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated. 

A  similar  observation  applies  to  the  work  of  school  inspection 
of  inspecting  schools.  Ontario,  New  York  State,  and  Minnesota 
are  once  more  distinguished  from  their  neighbours  by  possessing 
a  high  school  inspectorate,  independent  of  local  control.* 

The  lack  of  central  control  is  also  recognised  in  relation  to  the 
registration  and  training  of  teachers  ;  it  is  true  that  the  State 
Boards  of  Education  everywhere  authorise  their  Superintendent 
to  grant  Stiite  certificates,  but  teachers  are  not  compelled  !  to 
obtain  these  certificates  in  order  to  teach  in  any  school ;  the 
county  or  the  city  certificate  is  sufficient ;  and  the  result  is  that  in 
many  States  the  qualification  of  the  teacher  is  appallingly  low. 
This  charge  mu&t  be  directed,  however,  against  primary  rather 
than  against  Secondary  Education. 

Speaking  generally,  then,  the  functions  of  the  State  'Board 
partly  resemble  those  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Education, 
partly  are  directed  to  aid,  or  to  control  in  imperfect  fashion,  the 
work  which  is  really  done  by  each  locality  for  itself. 

State  normal  Nevertheless,  most  of  the  States  have  permitted  the  boards 
schools  for  the  ^  Undertake  certain  departments  of  higher  education,  which 
blind,  the  deaf,  special  circumstances  seem  to  have  made  advisable.  Thus,  most 
aad  dumb,  &c.  gtate  Boards  of  Education  have  charge  of  a  few  normal  schools ; 

*  See  Appendix  I.,  where  I  have  inserted  copies  of  the  forms  sent  oat  to  principals 
of  high  schools,  and  also  those  used  bv  the  inspectors. 
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nearly  all  have  established  agricultural  colleges,  and  in  the 
North- West  we  find  State  universities.  In  recent  years  also,  the 
boards   have   begun   to  control   professional  examinations,   by 

establishing  diplomas   for  physicians   and  lawyers   under  the  

direction    of    State   Boards;  and,    in    time,    we   may   expect 

to  see  the  State  control  extended  so  as  to  cover  the  whole  * 

ground  of  professional  studies,  and   of  school  inspection.     So 

long  as  this  control  and  this  co-operation  can  be  exercised  with* 

out  endangering  the  freedom  of  the  teacher,  it  cannot  but  be 

helpful  to  progress. 

§16.  For  education,  as  for  all  the  duties  of  local  government,  C.  Local  school 
the  State  is  divided  into  counties,  and  the  county  into  town-  *>!J*^  county, 
shipa*  In  Massachusetts,  and  elsewhere,  the  townships  had 
been  formerly  divided  into  districts,  each  district  being  autono- 
mous and  having  trustees  to  administer  its  own  little  school ;  but 
experience  has  condemned  the  selection  for  the  unit  of  an  area 
so  small  as  to  include  one  or  two  schools  only.  The  mischief 
gradually  caused  was  pointed  out  in  Eraser's  report,  and  is  being 
thereby  remedied  by  the  legislatures  of  the  States  concerned. 


*  State  Board  of  Education. 

I 


{Conuty  School  Board.  City  School  Board. — ^Municipal. 

Township  or  District  School 
Board. 

With  this  niay  be  compared  the  Prussian  arrangement : — 

Kultusministerium  at  Berlin. 

Begierungsbezirke  (area  of  ProTincial  Gtovemment). 


I  .         .  J 


Schulaufsiehts  Kreise 

(coneBponding  to  County 

or  Diocesan  Diyisions). 

school  ai^kcont.i.i.g 
one  or  more  schools. 


These  are  chiefly,  but 

not  entirely, 

concerned  with 

primary  and  middle- 
class  education. 


Stadtschulaufsicht 
(Town  Council  or 
Committee). 


By  analogy,  a  similar  arrangement  for  England  and  Wales  would  be : — 
The  Education  Department,  taking  oversight  of  every  branch  of  education,  art  and 
science,  but  delegating  the  administration  of  education  of  all  grades^ 

as  much  as  possible,  to 

Provincial  Councils— one  for  Wales  and  some  half  dozen  others  for  divisions  of 
Bngland,  with  responsibility,  among  other  duties,  for  inspection  of  all  grades  of 
fiohoolSy  for  admission  and  kavin^jr  certificates  to  pupils  in  secondary  schools,  and  for 

the  reg^istration  and  training  of  teachers. 

County  Council  Education  Committees,  City  and    borough   school    boards,   or 

the  present  responsibility  for  technical  committee     of-  town     council;    one 

education  being  widened  to  cover  authority  being  made  responsible  for 

aH  public  edncatiou  in  all  pufeUa'*d«<tfttion  i^.  the  borough, 

xhe  county.  .•*«^S^    L I B F .» ^  / 

I         "^  r  or  THE  ' 

Rural  school  boards.  (TJ » I VERSIT  IT 
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It  seema  to  be  generally  agreed  that  the  best  area  in  rural 
districts  for  a  school  authority  is  one  which  contains  enough 
The  unit  of  primary  schools  to  feed  at  least  one  small  high  school  with 
goreinment  pupils — ^that  is  to  say,  every  unit  of  school  government  ought  to 
should  com-  contain  at  least  one  high  school.  Very  often  the  high  school  in 
priae  a  number  j^  sparsely-populated  district  will  only  be  attended  by  40  or  60 
schoolT^  at  pupils,  but  the  existence  of  tliis  school  is  sufficient  to  give  a 
least  one  high  f ocus  to  the  education  of  the  district,  and  to  provide^  in  the 
school.  principal  of  the  school  a  supervisor  of  experience,  qualified  to 

direct  the  educational  work  of  the  whole  area. 

The  board  which  governs  such  a  school  district  or  township 
is  elected  by  the  people,  and  possesses  by  far  the  largest  share 
of  authority,  since  the  authority  of  the  County  Board  and  of 
the  State  Board  above  it  is  so  weak.  It  erects  the  school 
buildings,  appoints  and  pays  the  teachers,  and,  in  some  cases  is 
permitted  to  issue  a  temporary  certificate  to  a  teacher  who  has 
not  obtained  any  certificate  whatever  from  the  State  or  the 
county.  It  receives,  as  we  have  seen,  a  grant  of  money  from 
the  State,  and  must  raise  by  local  taxation  whatever  is  needed 
to  supplement  this.  It  appoints  its  own  superintendent  for  its 
schools,  and,  under  his  advice,  it  prescribes  a  curriculum 
and  text -books.  It  also  fixes  the  length  of  the  school  day 
and  of  the  vacations  and  holidays;  and  it  usually  employs 
a  truant  officer,  who  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  collecting 
a  census  of  all  children  of  school  age  (5-15).  Sometimes 
the  census  is  taken  by  a  county  officer;  in  Toronto  by*the 
assessors  of  taxes.  In  districts  wheie  a  proper  census  is 
taken,  it  becomes  a  most  valuable  adjunct  to  the  statistical 
material  required  in  order  to  estimate  the  needs  of  public 
education.  It  not  only  enables  the  truant  officers  to  find  out 
children  whose  education  is  neglected,  but  it  exhibits  the  share 
in  education  performed  by  private  institutions.  The  annual 
school  census  seems  to  be  a  recognised  aid  to  a  thorough 
educational  system. 

Between  the  Township  School  Board  or  Committee  and  the 
State  Board  comes  the  County  Board,  which  as  a  rule  exercises 
an  influence  slighter  even  than  that  of  the  State  Board.  Its 
luuctions  are  chiefly  exercised  by  its  superintendent,  who 
examines  candidates  desirous  of  teaching  and  issues  certiflcates 
which  enable  thera  to  teach  in  schools  within  the  county  limits, 
for  a  limited  period  of  years.  '1  his  influence  over  the  teachers 
is  extended  by  visits  to  the  schools,  by  lectures  at  teachers* 
gatherings,  and  especially,  by  conducting  the  teachers'  institutes 
(see  p.  52),  at  which  all  the  teachers  within  the  county  are 
assembled. 

The  County  Board  reports  to  the  State  Board  upon  the 
progress  of  education,  and  in  some  States  has  a  voice  in  the 
distribution  of  the  State  School  Fund.  Only  one  county  normal 
school  is  known  to  me ;  it  happens  to  have  for  its  principal  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  American  teachers.  Usually  the 
County   Board  and  its  superintendent  are  elected  by  popular 
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vote ;  in  New  Jersey  an  effort  has  been  made  to  enlarge  Ihe 
powers  of  the  county  superintendent,  and  he  is  appointed  by 
the  State  Board,  and  his  tenure  of  office  is  more  permanent. 

Speaking  generally,  then,  the  chief  authority  in  the  control 
of  rural  schools,  including  rural  high  schools,  is  the  smallest 
local  authority,  the  District  or  Township  Bo€UxL  The  authority 
of  the  County  Board  and  of  the  State  Board  'is  extremely 
limited. 

§17.  From  the  scheme  on  page  35  above,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ^'  The  City 
City  Board  of  Education  is  treated  by  the  State  as  indepen-  *^^^^^  ^"^ 
dent  of  the  county,  and  it  is,  in  fact,  independent  of  the  State 
Board  also ;  its  subordination  to  the  State  Board  of  Education 
is  merely  nominal.  It  receives  from  the  State  School  Fund  a 
certain  appopriation  per  head  for  the  education  of  its  children ; 
but  in  most  of  the  States  it  pays  back  into  the  State  Exche- 
quer a  greater  sum  than  it  receives,  because  the  property  tax 
from  which  the  school  fund  is  obtained  produces  far  more  in 
the  city  than  in  the  country.  lu  some  States  and  cities,* 
however,  property  does  not  require  to  be  seriously  taxed  on 
behalf  of  the  schools,  because  the  public  lands  which,  at  an 
early  date,  were  set  apart  for  the  benefit  of  education,  produce 
a  large  sum  of  money.* 

Some  of  the  cities  in  the  United  States,  where  the  people 
have  displayed  an  earnest  desire  for  good  education,  present 
most  interesting  fields  of  study.  The  School  Boards  have  taken 
pains  to  secure  Superintendents  of  high  reputation,  and  under 
such  guidance  the  instruction  in  the  schools  is  transformed  in 
very  few  years.  Cleveland  and  Indianopolisf  at  this  moment,  and 
St.  Louis  and  Philadelphia  some  years  ago,  were  examples  of 
this  mode  of  reform.  A  country  with  a  bureaucratic  system  of 
control  would  never  witness  such  reforms ;  nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  cities  indifferent  to  education  be  pennitted  to 
neglect  their  duty  so  shamefully  as  is  often  done  in  other  cities 
in  the  United  States. 

§18.  The  State  Board  of  Elducation  is  sometimes  nominated  Modes  of  ap- 
by  the  Governor  of  a  State,  sometimes  elected  by  the  Senate  or  ^"^^J^^jJ^ 
the  Assembly  ;  and  the  Superintendent  of  Instruction  is  some-  school  boardi^ 
times  appointed  by  the  Governor,  or  by  the  school  board,  or  is 
even  elected  by   popular  vote.     The  variety  of  methods  is  due 
to  a  conflict  of  aims.      The  majority  of  the  people  desire  to 
see  education  kept  "  out  of  politics,"  and  to  secure  members 
for    these  boards    who  are  something  more  than  professional 
politicians.      The   degradation   of  American  politics  makes  it 

*  Chicago  is  an  example ;  the  particular  sections  of  land  set  apart  for  school 
support  happen  to  lie  in  the  best  part  of  the  city,  and  their  sale  has  created  a  most 
valaable  school  fund. 

t  The  articles  contributed  to  Dr.  Rice  to  The  "Forum"  in  1892- 93,  afford  a  powerfiil 
tliough  it  appears  somewhat  one-sided,  criticism  of  city  school  systems  in  the  United 
States. 

£    88800.  A  A 
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Bural  Boards. 


City  Boards. 


impossible  for  large  powers  in  education  to  be  entrusted  tiQ 
the  nominees  of  the  Governor  or  the  Senate,  although  many, 
times  over  I  have  been  assured  of  the  anxiety  which  is  felt  by 
the  people  themselves  as  well  as  by  men  of  culture  to  see  edujja- 
tion  conducted  without  reference  to  politics.  I  have  inquired 
whether  it  would  not  be  possible  to  constitute  some  kind  6i 
educational  council  containing  i-epresentatives  of  the  teachers 
and  of  the  universities,  on  lines  similar  to  the  organisation  in 
England  of  the  medical  or  the  legal  orofession,  but  apparently 
the  time  is  not  ripe  for  the  professional  organization  of  the 
teaching  body. 

In  New  York  State  where,  as  I  have  already  said,  Secondary 
Education  is  formally  controlled  by  the  Eegents,  some  slight 
power  by  way  of  advice  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  com* 
mittee  of  presidents  of  colleges  and  of  principals  of  schools,  but 
this  power  is  nothing  more  than  advisory,  and,  as  a  result,  I 
have  the  impression  that  the  methods  employed  by  the  Regents 
are  not  so  wisely  directed  to  the  benefit  of  education  as  they 
might  bo.  The  Regents,  being  specially  entrusted  with  the  care 
of  Se-ondary  and  Higher  Education,  are  always  highly-educated 
men,  but  they  are  the  nominees  of  the  Governor,  and  they 
would  be  more  likely  to  represent  the  educational  wisdom  in 
the  State  if  some  of  them  were  chosen  by  their  fellow  teachers. 

The  functions  of  the  County  Board  are  so  slight  that  the  mode 
of  its  appointment  need  not  be  described.  The  school  trustees 
of  the  rural  township  are  elected  by  the  people,  and  their 
efficiency  as  an  executive  body  varies  greatly  in  different  parts 
of  the  country.  In  New  England,  wliere  traditions  of  good 
schooling  are  more  than  300  years  old^  the  work  will  be 
efiiciently  performed,  but  in  other  districts  the  main  object  of 
the  trustees  is  to  keep  school  open  with  the  smallest  local  outlay ;. 
in  such  districts,  of  course,  high  schools  are  out  of  the  question. 

The  mode  of  appointment  of  the  City  Board  varies  also ;  some* 
times  the  mayor,  sometimes  the  judges,  sometimes  the  city  council, 
sometimes  the  people  themselves  choose  the  members.  Every- 
where the  same  desire  is  expressed  to  elect  a  board  which  will 
keep  education  out  of  politics,  and  the  strenuous  efforts  made 
to  achieve  this  end  show  how  difficult  the  task  is.  While 
city  councillors  are  paid  a  salary,  members  of  school  boards 
are  never  paid  ;  and  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  a 
hundred  ways  the  machinery  of  the  school  board  is  manipulated 
to  sei-ve  the  baser  enfls  of  party  politics,  in  places  where  the 
sense  of  public  duty  is  low.  It  is,  of  course,  much  easier  to 
point  to  the  disease  than  to  prescribe  a  remedy. 

I  have  inquired  whether  the  plan  of  nominating  a  number  of 
members  of  the  council  by  co-optation  from  educated  men  in 
the  community,  not  associated  with  a  party,  would  be  acceptable, 
but  such  a  proposal,  I  am  told,  has  never  been  made.  In  the 
few  cities  where  a  vigorous  attempt  has  been  made  to  check 
the  evils  of  corruption,  it  has  taken  the  form  of  placing  greater 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  hiuperintendent  of  Instruction. 
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§19.  Turning  back  now  to  the  functions  mentioned  in  §13, 
which  are  undertaken  by  one  or  other  of  these  boards,  we  find 
as  follows : — 

(a.)  The  State  Board  or  Department  of  Education  generally  (a.)  Bcdldings. 
establishes  its  own  normal  colleges,  schools  for  special 
classes,    such    as    the    deaf    and    dumb,    very  often 
technical  institutions,  and  sometimes  universities,  but 
beyond  this  range  its  authority  in  the  erection  and 
maintenance  of  school  buildings  is  very  slight.     Local 
authorities  for  rural  or  municipal  areas  have  power  to 
build   and   maintain  both   elementary  and  secondary 
schools   at    will,   and    no    superior    State   Authority 
controls    either  the  building-plan  or  the  ventilation 
or  other  matters,  whicli,  in   England   and   Germany, 
are  supervised  from  the  central  office. 
(6.)  The    local    authority    has-  absolute    control    over    the  (6.)  Teachers 
appointment  and    payment   of   teachers.       The  City  appo™tnwnt 
Boards   issue  their  own  certificates,  while  the  Rural  Son.^     **' 
Boards  are  only  allowed  to  employ  teachers  who  are 
ceiiiificated  by  the  (bounty  Board  ;  but  this  important 
task   is    very  inefficiently  pe»-formed  by  the  County 
Boards,    and    the   whole    n)ethod   of    certifying  and 
employing  teachers  is  admitted  to  be  unsatisfactory. 
The  State  Board  can  issue  certificates,  but  the  immense 
majority  of  teachers  never  trouble  to  apply  for  them. 

(c.)  Finance. 

§20, — (L)  Provision  of  Funds  for  Schools. — ^The  Township  Board  Financial  sup- 
can  raise  a  local  rate  and  also  receives  financial  aid  from  the  P<>^  ^  schools. 
State  Board,  or  the  County  Board,  or  both,  and  its  aid  is  usually 
calculated  merely  upon  the  numbers  in  general  attendance.  In 
one  or  two  States  a  system  of  payment  by  results  has  been 
instituted,  and,  in  some  cases,  superintendents  or  inspectors  are 
appointed  at  the  State  cost,  but  it  is  only  here  and  there  that 
we  find  the  power,  which  the  State  ought  to  exercise  by  means 
of  its  financial  aid,  employed  with  real  efiect  to  encourage 
go.>d  education  and  to  repress  incompetency.  The  system 
sanctioned  by  our  Technical  Instruction  Act,  of  giving  grants  of 
money  to  schools  outside  of  the  public  school  system,  is  very 
rareily  found  in  America. 

It  has  been  noted  above  that  Secondary  Education  is  never 
regarded  as  self-supporting  in  America,  and  in  theory  every 
State  regards  itself  as  responsible  for  the  provision  of  adequate 
secondary  instruction  ;  but  it  is  only  here  and  there  that  we  find 
this  obligation  properly  fulfilled.     In  many  places,  if  the  public  State  aid  can- 
authority  were  called  upon  to  provide   school   places  for  all  "*^f^?'!?f^ 
children  who  are  receiving  secondaiy  instruction,  the  task  would  of  secondary 
be   utterly  beyond  their  powers,   for   private   endowment  has  Bdncation. 
always  been  generous  in  aiding  secondary  schools  where  such 
schools  have  gained  a  footing.     And  where,  as  in  the  West,  the 
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whole  field  of  higher  educiiiion  is  being  undertaken  on  the? 
socialistic  basis  by  the  State,  it  is  being  found,  as  I  am  told'» 
that  the  State  is  unable  to  cope  with  the  task,  and  it  becomes  a 
problem  how  to  induce  private  donors  to  aid  in  this  object 
with  their  wealth  when  the  State  lias  once  assumed  the  entire 
responsibility  of  educating  its  children.  The  question  is  already- 
causing  anxiety  in  the  State  universities  of  the  North-west, 
and  in  England  we  shall  have  the  problem  before  us  in  another 
form.  At  present,  for  reasons  special  to  our  time,  very  little 
endowment  in  proportion  to  the  wealth  of  the  country  is- 
forthcoming,  either  for  secondary  or  higher  education,  but  we 
may,  perhaps,  look  forward  to  a  revival  of  interest  in  the 
subject,  such  as  we  are  witnessing  now  in  America.  Now,  if 
such  a  revival  takes  place  it  would  be  natural  to  expect  a 
stream  of  gifts  to  educational  institutions ;  but  if  the  legis- 
lature undertakes  education  from  the  socialistic  standpoint,  and 
endeavours  to  provide  for  all  its  needs  out  of  the  public 
exchequer,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  flow  of  wealth 
from  individuals  will  not  cease.*  The  danger  of  arresting  th& 
stream  of  endowment  is  a  serious  one,  and  it  suggests  that 
public  aid  to  Secondary  Education  should,  so  far  as  passible,  take 
the  course  adopted  in  recent  years  for  the  support  of  higher 
education  in  England  from  the  Exchequer,  that  is  to  say,  by 
grants  on  a  scale  proportioned  to  the  spirit  of  generosity 
displayed  by  the  locality,  leaving  the  control  of  the  institutions 
mainly  in  the  hands  of  the  locality.  The  unfortunate  result  of 
attempting  to  supply  the  whole  educational  need  of  a  countiy 
through  an  educational  department,  relying  only  on  public  taxes, 
is  exhibited  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  in  Canada,  where  the 
Ministry,  although  inspired  by  an  enlightened  zeal  on  behalf  of 
education,  is  unable  to  find  funds  to  provide  for  the  necessities 
of  its  higher  institutions,t  for  its  wealthy  men  have  not  formed 
the  habit  of  contributing  their  aid,  as  is  shown  in  other  parts  of 
Canada  and  in  the  Ujiited  States. 

(ii.)  Expenditv/re,  Scholarships, — The  promotion  of  education 
by  means  of  scholarships,  which  continually  receives  new  deve- 
lopments in  England,  is  not  favoured  either  in  the  States  or  in 
Canada.  Scholarships  are  found  here  and  there,  but  the  general 
sentiment  is  against  their  employment  as  a  means  of  promoting 
education  on  a  large  scale.  It  is  held  that  money  spent  in  thia 
way  would  be  better  spent  in  reducing  the  fees,  or  in  employing 
better  teachers  and  better  inspection.  Indeed,  the  whole 
principle  of  stimulating  either  the  teacher  or  the  pupil  by 
competition  is  distrusted. 

♦  See  p.  10,  above,  and  note. 

f  I  am  not  quoting  the  expressed  opinions  of  the  Department,  but  it  is  obvious 
from  a  comparison  of  the  equipment  of  tiie  university  and  other  iustitutions  iu  Toronto^ 
with  those  in  the  United  States,  that  the  lack  of  means  is  seriously  felt ;  the 
Education  Department  cannot  find  fhnds  to  meet  all  requirements.  Everyone  in 
Canada  notices  the  contrast  between  the  generous  support  accorded,  solely  by 
private  individuals,  to  MacGill  College  at  Montreal  with  the  struggling  needs  of 
the  university  at  Toronto,  which  has  been  taught  to  rely  solely  upon  the  State. 
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PeTisifms. — I  have  not  found  that  schemes  for  teachers' 
pensions  are  receiving  much  attention  in  America,  the  reason 
being  that  so  many  teachers  are  engaged  in  the  profession  for 
only  a  few  years.  Tectching  is  still  to  many  men,  as  well  as  to 
most  women,  a  temporary  means  of  livelihood,  which  will  later 
on  be  dropped. 

(d)  Inspection. 

{21.  One  of  the  features  of  the  United  States  system  is  the 
employment  by  every  school  board  of  an  expert,  usually  called 
the  Superintendent.  He  is  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
State  Board,  County  Board,  City  Board,  or  Township  Board. 
Sometimes,  as  in  Massachusetts,  he  is  also  secretary  of  his 
board,  and  very  often  in  small  cities  or  townships  containing 
only  one  high  school  he  is  also  principal  of  the  high  school. 
His  position  and  duties  may  be  best  illustrated  by  contrasting  ^®  ^^^^ 
them  with  those  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools  in  deST™ 
England. 

(1.)  His  appointment  is  not  of  a  permanent  nature ;  it  has  to 
be  renewed  every  two,  three,  or  four  years ;  and  districts  are 
Btill  found  where  the  change  of  political  parties  will  involve  the 
dismissal  of  the  School  Superintendent  and  his  staff.  Instead  of 
being  in  England,  as  the  servant  of  the  central  authority,  he  is  * 

the  servant  of  the  local  authority. 

(2.)  Whi.le  the  English  Inspector  is  only  concerned  with 
primary  education,  the  Superintendent's  control,  like  that  of  his 
board,  covers  the  whole  range  of  schools.  Hence  the  creation  in 
the  States  of  a  class  of  university  men  who  become  experienced 
teachers,  familiar  with  all  the  problems  that  present  themselves 
from  the  youngesi  school  age  up  to  the  university  period. 

(3.)  As  the  professional  adviser  of  the  board,  the  Superin- 
tendent has  a  very  large  influence  in  the  appointment  of  teachers. 
It  is  true  that  the  principals  of  the  schools  are  always 
consulted  in  these  appointments,  and  the  successful  principal 
of  a  high  school  is  permitted  a  large  amount  of  independence,^ 
but  it  is  the  Board  that  makes  the  actual  appointment,  and  if 
a  difference  arose  between  the  Superintendent  and  the  school 
principal,  the  1x)ard  would  probably  support  the  Superintendent. 

I  have  talked  with  a  number  of  high  school  principals  as  to  j^i^jj^j^g 
the  possibility  of  friction  between  themselves  and  their  Board  or  between  tte 
its   Superintendent ;  and  I   find  that   here,  as  in  Germany,  the  Superinten- 
position  of  a  principal  is  very  different  to  that  of  an  English  ^^  J^)©)* 
headmaster ;    our    headmasters   would    certainly   protest   most  pnnoipaJ. 
vigorously  against  the  limitations  of  authority  which  are  imposed 

^  *  City  Boards  asnallj  appoint  a  small  committee  to  manage  the  details  of  each 
high  school,  and  the  principal  will  usually  he  inrited  to  its  meetinjrs — ^indeed  it 
would  be  diifficult  to  transact  business  in  his  absence.  If  teachers  in  the  United 
States  were  professionally  organized,  the  principals  of  high  schools  would  probably 
make  a  claim  to  attend  such  committees  as  a  right.  In  Ontario  I  heard  a  complaint 
that  high  school  trustees  were  acting  without  consulting  the  principal ;  in  England 
the  same  difficulty  has  been  felt,  and  I  understand  that  Uie  Headmasters'  Association 
J^  given  attention  to  the  subject. 
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upon  the  principals  of  German  or  American  secondary  schools. 
But  I  am  bound  to  confess  that  I  see  no  reason  why  as  good  an 
educational  result  may  not  be  produced  on  a  system  in  which 
the  principal's  authority  is  much  more  limited  than  it  is  among 
ourselves ;  the  idea  of  undivided  responsibility,  which  attaches  to 
the  office  of  the  headmaster,  is  rarely  found  outside  of  England. 
The  Superintendent,  however,  does  not  "  interfere  "  very  much 
with  the  authority  of  Lis  high  school  principals,  because  they 
stand  very  much  on  a  level  with  him  both  in  reputation  and  in 
salary. 

The  course  of  studies  for  the  high  schools  is  issued  on  the 
authority  of  the  Board  of  Education,  but  the  principals  have  the 
main  voice  in  putting  it  together.  It  is  well  understood  that 
the  influence  of  the  Superintendent  upon  instruction  shall  be 
mainly  directed  to  the  primary  and  the  grammar  schools,  which 
are  in  the  hands  of  less  experienced  teachers,  chiefly  young 
women,  who  need  more  direction  and  supervision. 

(4.)  While  the  English  Inspector  is  limited  by  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  Department,  the  Superintendent,  if  he  is  a  man 
of  original  educational  ideas  and  is  able  to  influence  his 
board,  has  the  opportunity  of  making  very  great  progi'ess  in  the 
educational  system  of  his  district ;  and  those  cities  and  counties 
in  which,  during  the  last  few  years,  there  has  been  pronounced 
improvement,  are  indebted  to  the  vigorous  initiative  of  the 
Superintendent,  who,  in  some  cases,  has  been  specially  summoned 
to  come  to  the  rescue  of  a  city  where  the  lack  of  good  education 
was  painfully  felt.* 

On  the  other  hand,  a  worthless  Superintendent  will  soon  ruin 
the  schools  under  his  control,  for  there  is  no  efficient  check  from 
a  central  authority. 

(5.)  In  the  larger  cities  the  efficiency  of  the  Superintendent  is 
hindered  by  the  mass  of  statistical  and  office  work  which  the 
immense  number  of  schools  and  teachers  under  his  charge  brings 
with  it.  He  is  supposed  to  visit  each  school  and  to  be  able  to 
advise  teachers  in  every  part  of  the  city ;  but  the  task  is  too 
great,  and  I  have  met  one  Superintendent  who  is  ambitious  to 
improve  school  methods,  who  deliberately  left  a  city  of  50,000 
inhabitants  to  take  the  superintendency  of  one  containing  only 
10,000  inhab  tantp,  because  he  felt  that  he  could  only  exercise 
eflfective  personal  infl\ience  in  the  smaller  area. 

Some  of  the  larger  cities,  such  as  Boston,  appoint  a  number 
of  assistant  superintendents  or  supervisors,  who  take  charge  of 
separate  districts,  and  thus  the  evil  is  remedied. 

If  the  claim  of  local  authorities  to  a  large  power  of  initiative 
in  education  be  once  granted,  it  appears  that  some  expert  officer 
like  the  Superintendent  is  necessary,  and  the  employment  by 
our  County  Councils  of  an  expert  secretary  to  technical  instruc- 
tion committees  seems  an  evidence  in  favour  of  this   view. 


♦  See  §17  above. 
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Without  the  Superintendency  American  education  could  not  be 
carried  on  at  all,  and  the  defects  of  the  system  need  to  be 
remedied,  not  by  abolishing  the  office,  but  by  introducing  more 
inspection  and  more  superintendence  from  the  central  authority  ; 
this,  one  hopes,  may  be  done  without  imposing,  as  in  Ontario 
and  in  New  York  State,  a  uniform  system  of  simultaneous  paper 
examinationa 

The  inspectorate  of  New  York  State  and  of  Ontario  demands  a 
little  further  notice.  In  New  York  State  the  Regents  have 
recently  appointed  three  or  four  Inspectors,  with  the  conviction 
that  the  certificate  paper  examinations  do  not,  by  themselves, 
afford  a  sufficient  test  of  the  progress  of  the  high  schools,  and  in 
Ontario  two  high  school  Inspectors  have  been  appointed  who 
spend  their  time  in  visiting  the  high  schools  under  the  depart- 
ment.* In  both  instances  I  found  that  the  visits  of  these  High  school 
Inspectors  were  welcomed  by  the  principals  of  the  schools,  and  inspectorate  iu 
the  only  objection  to  the  further  development  of  the  inspectorate  g^^e,  uid  in 

is  its  cost.  Ontario. 

In  New  York  State  one  of  the  Inspectors  is  specially  qualified 
to  advise  on  the  provision  of  apparatus  for  science  teaching,  and 
his  services  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  schools  which  invite  his 
assistance. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  schedules  which  I  have  added  as  an 
appendix  to  this  report,  that  the  scope  of  the  inquiry  made  by 
these  Inspectors  is  very  wide,  and  enables  the  central  authority 
to  form  an  accurate  opinion  as  to  the  condition  of  higher 
education  in  the  State. 

I  venture  to  urge  that  the  provision  of  a  public  system  of 
Secondary  Education  in  England  must  carry  with  it  a  system 
of  inspectorate  from  the  central  authority,  and  there  seems  to  be 
little  reason  in  the  nature  of  things  for  establishing  a  secondary 
school  inspectorate  apart  from  the  inspectorate  of  primary 
schools.  An  objection  to  such  inspection  is  often  raised  on  the 
ground  that  no  one  man,  however  talented,  is  sufficiently  familiar 
with  all  the  branches  of  .study  in  a  secondary  school  to  be  able 
to  examine  into  the  work  of  the  highest  forms.  A  detailed  or 
formal  examination,  however,  is  not  necessary  to  inspection  ;  cur 
headmasters  are  able  to  control  the  work  done  in  every  branch 
of  instruction  ;  why  should  not  Inspectors  be  able  to  do  the  same? 

In  addition  to  the  central  inspectomte,  the  experience  of 
America  seems  to  point  to  the  necessity  of  local  supervision 
on  the  part  of  an  experienced  Superintendent  or  Inspector 
serving  under  the  local  authority,  who  would  give  an  impulse  to 
that  local  activity  which  is  likely  to  be  suppressed  if  the  whole 
direction  of  education  is  left  to  the  central  authority. 

§22  {e,)  Terms  of  admission  from  the  primary  school  to  the  Admission  to 
secondary  school,  and  from  the  secondary  school  to  college.  No  g^ho^^S^^^**^ 
educational  questions  have  been  more    keenly  debated  in  the  from  the  prU 

__ . mary  school. 

*  See  Appendix  I. 
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United  States  during  recent  years  than  those  concerned  with 
the  passing  of  pupils  from  one  stage  of  education  to  the  next 
above  it,  and  with  reason,  for  upon  a  wise  solution  of  these 
questions  the  efficiency  of  secondary  instruction  largely 
depends.* 

Admission  to  the  Secondary  School — There  are  two  opposite 

methods  which  are  employed  by  Superintendents  in  promotion  : — 

Firstly,  by  simultaneous  printed  papers  making  up  a  primary 

school  leaving  examination,  imposed  on  all  the  pupils  of  a 

city  or  a  district. 

Secondly,  by  the  certificate  of  the  principal  of  the  primary 
school,  declaring  that  the  pupil  has  properly  completed  the 
primary  course  of  study. 

Tl^  sinwl-  ipj^g  gpg^^  method  is  similar  to  the  imiversity  local  machinery 

•^auniiiAtion  j     employed  so  extensively  in  England.     The  second  bears  more 

points  of  similarity  to  the  leaving  certificates,  which  are  issued 
by  every  type  of  public  school  in  Germany.  I  hesitate  to  offer 
argument  upon  the  controversy  raised  by  these  two  contrasting 
methods,  partly  because  my  own  experience  as  an  English 
teacher  has  lead  me  to  conceive  what  is,  perhaps,  a  preju- 
dice against  the  simultaneous  written  examination  employed 
by  our  universities  and  secondary  schools  in  England,  and 
also  because  I  have  had  no  opportunity  in  America  of  testing 
the  work  done  under  one  system  or  the  other.  There  has,  indeed, 
been  too  much  vague  attack  and  destructive  criticism  uf)on 
the  written  examination  system,  without  any  attempt  to  con- 
struct an  efficient  substitute.  This  was  the  error  made  by  Mr. 
Auberon  Herbert,  and  those  who  joined  him  in  his  famous 
onslaught  in  1888.t  The  practical  problem  is,  how  shall  a 
trustworthy  plan  be  devised  to  enable  admission  and  leaving 
certificates  to  be  issued  on  a  large  scale,  and  at  a  moderate 
cost,  which  will  be  acceptable  to  universities  and  the  like, 
without  resorting  to  simultaneous  papers,  or  incurring  the  grave 
injury  to  instruction  which  these  involve.  I  believe  that  such 
a  plan  can  be  devised,  and  that  Germany  and  the  United  States 
are  showing  us  how  to  arrive  at  it. 

My  opportunities  of  comparing  English  school  work  with  German 
school  work  have  been  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  state  that 
German  instruction,  conducted  and  completed  apa/rt  from  simul- 
taneous printed  examination  papers,  is  as  efficient  as  English 
instruction,  which  is  made  so  dependent  upon  this  form  of 
.stimulus  and  control  My  observation  in  America  has  enabled 
me  to  note  that  strong  eflbrts  are  being  made,  even  by  those  who 


*  Compare  Fitch,  Memorandum,  p.  81,  on  the  Certificat  d'Etudes  in  France. 
{  agree  with  him  that  this  is  n  matter  of  the  first  importaoce,  to  be  regulated  by 
estate  control ;  but  I  think  that  we  mufrt  look  to  Germany  rather  than  to  France  for 
a  wise  method  of  conducting  the  examinations,  if  we  art  to  avoid  grave  injury  to 
the  teachers'  work. 

t  "  Nineteenth  Century,"  Norember  1888. 
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employ  simultaneous  printed  paper?,*   to  find  a  satisfactory 
substitute  for  them  ;  and  a  recent  investigation  into  the  methods  j^^^  ^^^  ^^ 
of  promotionf  seems  to  show  that  the  simultaneous  paper  is  much  as  for- 
employed  to  a  much  less  extent  than  formerly.     Indeed  the  "^•"'ij. 
history  in  America  of  this  mode  of  examination  is  similar  to  its 
history  in  England.  ^     It  came  into  being  as  a  cheap  and  con- 
venient device,  which  could  be  readily  employed  to  compel  every 
teacher  to  raise  his  work  up  to  a  respectable  standanl.     As  a 
matter  of  history,  the  system  was  introduced  to  cure  idleness 
and   inefficiency;  but   it   cannot  do  more  than  this,  it  cannot 
point  the  way  to  better  teaching,  for  the  best  results  of  instruc- 
tion fail  to   be    tested  by   the   printed   question   paper,   while 
it  tends  to  encourage  aims  and  methods  of  teaching  which  are 
unworthy. 

Apart,  however,  from  the  investigation  of  the  right  mode  of 
examining,  it  is  obvious  that  the  question  of  admission  to  the 
secondary  school  is  one  that  needs  careful  attention  from  the 
authorities  that  organize  education,  and  it  is  one  in  which 
primary  school  teachers,  as  well  as  secondary  teachers,  ought  to 
have  some  voice ;  and  herein  the  United  States  claims  an  advan- 
tage, because  the  primary  and  the  secondary  schools  are  under 
the  same  local  authority. 

In  Ontario  the  whole  system  of  certificates  is  administered 
by  the  Education  Department,  and  the  minister  seeks  advice 
when  he  needs  it  from  all  classes  of  teachers,  as  to  the  character 
of  the  examinations  which  he  imposes.  In  New  York  State, 
the  Regents  impose  their  own  entrance  exammations  for  admis- 
sion to  high  schools,  and  here  also  their  power  is  unchecked ; 
they  are  not  compelled  to  follow  the  advice  either  of  primary  or 
secondary  teachers.  The  advantages  in  these  two  States  of  a 
uniform  system  of  certificates  are  undoubted,  but  it  would 
Burely  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  schools  if  these  certificates 
were  issued  under  the  authority  of  a  professional  council  on 
which  both  primary  and  secondary  teachers  were  represented. 
In  Enfirland  the  only  attempts,  so  far  as  I  know,  that  have  been 
made  to  create  a  uniform  standard  of  admission  to  secondary 
schools  are  those  concerned  with  competitive  scholarships,§  and 

*  Particularly  in  Ontario,  where  I  foand  considerable  effort  being  made  to 
minimise  the  evils  of  the  system ;  everyone  regarded  it  as  an  imperfect  plan,  but 
they  adhere  to  it  until  something  better  can  be  found  (see  Memorandum  for 
Principals  of  Schoolb,  Circular  21,  Ed.  Dept.,  Toronto,  January  1894). 

t  Promotions  and  Examinations  in  Graded  Schools,  by  Dr.  E.  E.  White  (Wash- 
ington, Government  Printing  Office,  1891,  Circular  No.  7  from  the  Bureau).  Dr. 
£.  E.  White  has  for  long  been  a  recognised  authority  on  education. — See  Eraser's 
Beport.  p.  10. 

X  It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that,  while  the  examination  system  in  England  origi- 
nated in  the  universities  and  has  by  them  been  extended  over  the  schools,  the  American 
oniversities  give  little  place  to  examination  apart  from  teaching.  They  maintain  the 
German  principle — ^that  the  teacher  may  be  inspected  as  much  as  you  please,  but 
his  pupils  must  be  examined  by  himself  in  the  matter  and  the  form  in  which  he  has 
taught  them. 

§  I  refer  particularly  to  the  examination  now  conducted  in  London,  under  the 
aospices  of  the  Headmasters'  Association,  for  scholarships  from  elementary  to 
secondary  schools. 
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here  the  experience  of  America  is  in  direct  oppositioli  to 
English  practice ;  no  scholarships  to  high  schools  from  gratnmar 
schools  exist,  becaase  the  high  schools  offer  free  tuition,  and  the 
endowed  and  private  schools  have  never  commenced  such  a 
practice.  Sometimes  a  competitive  entrance  examination  is 
imposed  for  admission  to  high  schools,  as  in  Philadelphia,  and 
perhaps  in  other  places  where  sufficient  accommodation  has  not 
been  provided  by  the  board,  but  I  found  even  in  Philadelphia  that 
this  competition  was  not  regarded  with  favour ;  indeed,  I  have 
not  met  with  a  single  teacher  in  America  who  attached  educative 
value  to  the  principle  of  stimulus  by  competition  for  scholar- 
ships, prizes,  or  certificates,  and  this  is  true  of  Ontario  as  well 
as  of  the  States. 

§23.  Admission  to  College  from  the  Secondary  School  There 
does  net  nppear  to  be  any  absolute  necessity  for  a  precisely 
uniform  standard  of  admission  from  the  primary  to  the 
secondary  school  in  all  parts  of  a  State.  One  might  conceive  of 
local  conditions  where  it  would  be  better  for  the  standard  of 
admission  to  a  high  school  to  be  lower  or  higher  than  in  other 
neighbourhoods ;  with  regard,  however,  to  the  leaving  certificate 
admitting  to  college,  uniformity  of  standard  is  surely  essential, 
and  one  of  the  most  crying  evils  in  our  want  of  system « in 
England  is  due  to  the  multiplicity  of  examinations  imposed  by 
the  different  universities  and  the  professional  schools  of  law 
and  medicine. 

I  may  note  in  passing  that  very  few  students  enter  American 
universities  without  having  been  pupils  in  some  secondary 
school  ;*  i.e.,  very  few  prepare  for  the  university  by  the  aid  of 
private  tutors.  Anything  like  the  "  correspondence  "  method  of 
obtaining  a  London  degree  is  unknown  in  America.  Dr.  Harris 
happened  to  have  made  recent  inquiries  which  covered  this 
question,  and  I  have  given  his  figures  in  Appendix  0. 

I  have  met  with  four  methods  employed  for  college  admission. 
First,  each  university  or  professional  school  holds  its  own 
entrance  examination,  independent  of  every  other  authority. 
This  is  the  English  plan.  Secondly,  the  Government  department 
holds  a  simultaneous  written  examination^  which  it  requires 
universities  and  professional  schools  to  accept  as  an  entrance 
certificate.  This  is  the  plan  employed  in  Ontario  and  New  York 
State.  Thirdly,  the  Government  employs  Inspectors  who  are 
associated  with  the  teachers  of  the  school  in  a  final  examination, 
and  they,  in  conjunction  with  the  principal  of  the  school,  issue 
the  leaving  certificate  which  universities  and  technical  schools 
are  required  to  accept.  This  is  the  German  plan.  Fourthly, 
the  university  makes  a  general  inspection  of  respectable  high 
schools  who  wish  to  send  pupils  to  it,  and  thereupon  accepts 


«< 


*  Question  6  in  *'  Heads  of  Information  "  :  "  What  proportion  of  students  enter 
jour  universities  without  having  previously  passed  through  a  secondary  school  ?  " 
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the  certificate  signed  l^y  the  principalB  of  such  schools,  without 
any  exaimination  condticted  from  itself.  This  is  the  plan 
followed  in  the  majority  of  American  universitiesy  and  is  known 
as  the  Anierican  certificate  plan.* 

The  last  two  alone  give  the  teacher  what,  as  a  professional 
man,  he  has  a  right  to  demand,  i.e.,  freedom  to  work  out  his 
curriculum  according  to  his  own  method  and  views  upon 
teaching. 

If  the  Inspector  in  Germany,  instead  of  being  a  civil  servant, 
was,  to  some  extent,  under  the  authority  of  a  professional 
council,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Qerman  plan  would  be  almost 
perfect 

The  American  certificate  plan  pi-esents  the  obvious  danger 
that  pupils  may  be  sent  up  from  some  schools  without  having 
reached  the  proper  standard  of  attainment.t 

(/.)  Control  of  Courses  of  Study. 

§24.  English  secondary  teachers,  who  dread  the  instroduction  Courses  o 
of  State  control,  are  inspired  by  the  fear  that  it  may  impose  •*»^y« 
upon  our  schools  fixed  courses  of  instruction  similar  to  that  of 
the  primary  school  Code.  It  is  true  that  such  courses,  more 
stringent  than  any  Government  Code,  are  already  prescribed  by 
the  local  examination  regulations  and  papers  of  questions  issued 
from  the  universities ;  but  this  control  is  not  recognised  tis  similar 
in  its  efiects  to  that  of  departmental  control,  and  our  English 
headmasters  still  have  left  to  them  a  large  field  of  initiative 
which  these  examinations  do  not  cover. 

The  feai',  however,  that  a  State  authority  might  centralise, 
in  mechanical  fashion,  oui^  Secondary  Education  is  by  no  means 
groundless,  for  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  those  States 
which  have  adopted  a  uniform  system  of  secondary  instiuction 
have  been  in  danger  of  depriving  their  teachers  of  freedom 
and  of  the  progressive  spirit ;  for  it  is  the  tendency  of  a  central 
power  to  be  seeking  to  btretch  its  authority  and  to  determine 
fixed  modes  and  forms  of  instiTiction,  instead  of  reci>gnising  that 
the  educational  aim  can  be  realised  in  a  hundred  different  ways. 

These  departments  of  central  control,  in  New  York  State,  iu 
Ontario,  in  France,  and  to  some  extent  even  in  Germany,  have 
been  led  to  inopo^e  a  stringent  machinery  from  the  conviction 
that  it  was  impossible  by  any  other  means  to  check  the  abuses 
liable  to  arise  in  the  schools. 

It  may  be  admitted  that  our  secondary  schools  need  the  hand 
of  the  State  to  give  general  direction  to  their  work,  but  it  would 
be  a  great  disaster  if  it  laid  its  hand  too  heavily  upon  them.  It 
would  surely  be  sufficient*  if  the  central  authority  were  to 
determine  in  general  terms  the  standard  of  attainment  for  pupils 

*  See  Catalogue  of  Michigan  University,  169^-94,  pp.  44-48. 

t  The  uniTeraities  do  Bomething  to  preveut  this  resalt,  but  the  present  system  is 
admittedly  unsatisfactory;  some  of  the  older  universities  (Harvard  among  others) 
have  refused  to  adopt  the  certificate  at  all. 
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when  leaving  the  various  types  of  secondary  school.  It  ought 
not  to  bf3  necessary  to  prescribe  any  code  or  detailed  curriculum  ; 

it  may  well  be  left  for  the  local  authority,  guided  by  the  expert 
advice  of  the  headmaster  or  Superintendent,  to  prescribe  at 
detailed  curriculum  or  syllabus.  Only  in  Ontario  has  the 
department  gone  80  far  as  to  prescribe  text-books  specially 
prepared  under  the  authority  of  the  department,  for  the  use  of  the 
schools ;  and  I  have  gathered  that  this  unfortunate  provision  is 
due  to  the  desire  for  economy  rather  than  from  any  real  belief 
that  the  text-books  provided  by  the  department  are  better  than 
other  publications. 

(g),  (h),  (i)  The  distribution  of  these  functions  has  already 
been  referred  to  in  discussing  other  matters. 

I  have  now  dealt  with  the  various  departme  nt  of  adminis- 
tration as  they  are  regulated  by  the  various  controlling 
authorities  recognised  in  the  United  States.  I  have  left  one 
question  for  separate  consideration,  viz.,  the  professional  traininor 
of  secondary  teachers. 

Section  IV. — The  Profeaawnal  Training  of  Teachers. 

^25.  In  the  United  States  the  law  forbids  any  school  board 
to  engage  a  teacher  who  has  not  obtained  a  County  or  a  State 
certificate  ;  but  this  certificate  does  not  imply  that  the  teacher 
has  had  a  professional  training,  and  university  graduates  in  • 
tending  to  teach  in  high  schools  obtain  the  necessary  certificates 
without  further  question.* 

It  does  not,  however,  follow  that,  because  professional  training 
is  a  voluntary  study,  it  is  therefore  neglected  in  the  United 
States.  On  the  contrary,  the  American  secondary  teacher  now- 
a-days  is  expected  to  he  conversant,  superficially  at  least,  with 
problems  of  education,  and  a  fair  number  of  te«icher3  have  really 

^jreemodes  of  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  with  interest  and  zeal. 

Beoonda^  There  are  three  ways  in  which  a  teacher  may   obtain  some 

training :  instruction  in  Pedagogy  : — 

CIO  Training  ^j^)  Many  high  school  teachers,  especially  women  teachers 
teachenTS^  in  charge  of  the  lower  forma,  have  received  their  general  educa- 
nonnal  schools,  tion  in  City  or  State  normal  schools,  and  along  with  this  have 

spent  some  time  upon  the  theory  and  pmctice  of  education.  These 
normal  schools  have  usually  a  practising  school  attached  to  them, 
aud  in  the  best  of  them  attention  is  being  paid  to  the  develop- 
ment of  educational  science  beyond  what  is  found  in  our  training 
colleges  in  England.  They,  however,  sufEer  from  the  same 
hindrance  that  besets  our  English  primary  training  colleges — the 
fact  that  so  many  of  their  students,  previously  to  entering  upon 

*  Outside  the  States  we  find  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  regulations  which  go 
beyond  anything  found  elsewhere  in  America.  Here  there  has  been  established 
during  the  last  two  years  a  Goyemment  Department  called  the  School  of  Pedagogy, 
which  must  be  attended  for  twelve  months  by  every  teacher,  whether  a  graduate  or 
not,  who  desires  an  appointment  in  an  Ontario  Secondary  School. — Departmental 
Regulations,  Circular,  No.  9,  1894,  Education  Department,  Toronto. 
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the  normal  course,  have  recei\ed  an  inadequate  general  education. 
Hence,  only  a  small  part  of  the  instruction  can  be  devoted  to 
the  training  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  i.e.,  to  theoretical 
and  practical  Pedagogy.  All  the  normal  lecturers  whom  I  met 
made  the  same  complaint — that  it  was  impossible  to  give 
adequate  treatment  to  Pedagogy,  because  the  students  needed  so 
mudi  help  in  branches  of  literature  and  science  which  they  ought 
to  have  completed  in  a  high  school. 

There  are  just  a  few  normal  colleges  of  high  reputation,  which 
give  great  attention  to  pedagogy.  These  institutions,  like  the 
Lehrertseminar  in  Grermany,  usuaJly  divide  their  work  into  two 
periods,  completing  the  literary  and  scientific  studies  in  the  first 
years  and  devoting  the  attention  of  their  students  entirely  to 
Pedagogy  in  the  last  year  or  two ;  this  enables  them  to  get  a  better 
OTasp  of  educational  problems  than  is  possible  under  tbe  present 
Governments  scheme  in  Great  Britain.  In  later  years  many  of 
these  teachers  will  have  saved  enough  money  to  go  to  a  univer- 
sity, where  they  will  continue  their  academic  studies,  and 
perhaps  receive  further  professional  training  in  a  university 
department  of  Pedagogy  (see  next  paragraph).  Quite  a  number 
of  high  school  teachers,  or  university  men  who  commenced 
teaching  in  a  humble  way  in  elementary  schools,  have  only 
reached  the  university  after  the  university  age.  It  is  mudi 
more  common  in  America  than  in  Europe  to  find  undergraduates 
over  25  years  of  age. 

On  the  plan  of  these  normal  colleges  it  was  proposed 
recently  in  Massachusetts*  to  establish  a  higher  normal  college 
especially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  graduates  of  universities 
intending  to  teach  in  high  schools ;  but  the  scheme  fell  through, 
for  it  is  recognised  that  it  is  better  to  associate  all  higher  studies 
with  the  imiversities  rather  than  to  separate  them  into  isolated 
institutions. 

(2.)  The  study  of  Pedagogy  in  American  universities  has  (2.^  Pedagogy 
received  a  great  impetus  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  the  ^^iyl^j^ 
majority  of  men  who  intend  to  teach  in  high  schools  or  to 
become  Superintendents  are  c  trending  Pedagogic  courses  in  one 
or  other  of  the  22  universities  which  have  a  professor  of 
Pedagogy  in  the  faculty.  The  latest  figures  give  at  least  4,000 
students  as  taking  courses  in  Pedagogy.  It  should  be  noted 
that  only  a  small  proportion  of  these  4,000  students  are  likely 
to  become  assistant  masters  in  secondary  schools  for  any  length 
of  time ;  many  will  be  made  Inspectors  and  Superintendents,  many 
others  lecturers  in  normal  schools.  The  so-called  higher  or 
secondary  training  will  be  needed  quite  as  much  for  Government 
Inspectors,  for  principals  of  primary  schools,  and  for  lecturers  in 
training  colleges  as  for  the  rank  and  file  of  schoolmasters. 

Thus  the  general  principle  that  the  study  of  education  is 
desirable  for  a  university  man  who  intends  to  teach,  is  now 
everywhere  admitted  ;  there  are  still,  no  doubt,  professors  in  the 

*  See  Atkinson's  "  Professional  Preparation,"  &c.     (Appendix  F.) 
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older  universities  who  have  no  faith  in  this  novel  study,  but  the 
university  opinion  has  gone  against  them. 

The  chair  of  Pedagogy  at  Harvard  was  established  some  four 
years  ago,  and  at  first,  as  I  have  been  told,  the  fa<iulty  by  no 
means  heartily  welcomed  the  new  professor ;  but  this  feeling 
h^  passed  away,  and  it  is  seen  that  the  chair  can  be  made  of 
considerable  value  to  the  general  aims  of  university  work» 
particularly  in  matters  in  which  the  university  comes  into 
relation  with  the  secondary  schools.* 

While,  however,  the  science  of  education  has  won  recognition 

as  a  university  study,  we  find  as  yet  no  general  agreement  as 

to  the  best  methods  by  which  the  study  is  to  be  pursued.     In 

the  early  days  lectures  were  given  on  education  by  a  professor 

in  some  other  branch  of  study,  usually  philosophy  or  theology, 

but  two  influences  have    operated  to  give  a  wholly  different 

character  to  the  study  in  recent  years;  the  excellent  .pedagogical 

work  produced  by  the  best  normal  schools,  and  in  recent  years 

the  influence  of  German  pedagogics,  and  particularly  the  study 

of  the  Froebelian  and  Herbartian  systems. 

Practising  or         ^^^  main  difiiculty  in  the  pursuit  of  Pedagogy  is  created  by 

model  schools    the  need  for  model  or  practising  schools ;  in  some  universities 

not  yet  intro-    ^jjjg  q^^q j  [^  j^q^  gQ  much  felt,  because  so  many  of  the  students,  as  I 

have  observed  above,  have  been  teachers  in  earlier  years ;  and 
in  one  or  two  universities  the  professor's  classes  are  composed  of 
men  actually  engaged  in  the  high  schools  of  the  neighbourhood  : 
thus,  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  at  Philadelphia,  I  found 
the  large  classes  attending  Professor  Brombaugh's  lectures  com- 
posed entirely  of  superintendents,  of  high  school  principals  and 
assistants  from  the  city  or  the  neighbourhood. 

Hence  lecture  courses  on  the  theory,  the  history,  and  .the 
organization  of  education  comprises  the  bulk  of  the  work  done 
under  the  name  of  Pedagogy,  and  students  attending  these 
courses  are  allowed  to  count  them  as  one  of  the  subjects  for  a 
university  degree.  It  is  felt,  however,  that  something  more 
needs  to  be  done,  and  although,  a^s  yet,  no  practising  schools 
have  been  established  similar  to  the  tJbnng's  Schule  in  the 
University  of  Jena,t  beginnings  are  made  in  that  direction  ;J 
at  the  Leland  Stanford  University  the  professor  has  a  model 
kindergarten  under  hia  charge,  at  Harvard  the  students 
are  taken  to  visit  schools  at  Cambridge  and  Boston,  and 
in  the  State  University  of  Illinois  arrangements  were  made 
last  year  for  the  equipment  of  a  proper  university  practising 
school.     Still  more  important  is  the  work  in  research  done  in 


*  See,  €.g.,  **  The  School  Keview,"  May,  1894,  "  University  Inspection  of  Secondary 
Schools,  and  the  Soliools;  Bxittnination  Board  of  Hanraid  University/'  by  Professor 
P.  H.  Hanus. 
I  f  I  have  referred  in   detail  to  the   Gymnasial  Seminar  and  to  Professor  Rein's 

work  at  Jena  in  the  account  I  have  written  for  the  Commission,  on  the  Training  of 
Teachers  in  Germany. 

{  Since  writing  the  above,  the  University  of  Buffalo  has  established  a  fully 
equipped^  School  of  Pedagogy,  with  a  Practising  School  and  Kindergarten: — 
modelled  largdy  on  the  Zena  plan.     (Sept.  1895.) 
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the  Clark  UDiversii^jF^  in  the  School  of  Pedagogy,  which  is  a 
department  of  the  University  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
in  the  Teachers'  College  attached  to  Columbia  University; 
this  last  poesesses  a  well-endowed  practising  school,  called  the 
Horace  Mann  School,  with  kindergarten,  primary,  and  high 
school  classes.  It  cannot  be  said,  however,  that  there  is  as  yet 
any  consensus  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  mode  by  which  students 
of  education  should  receive  their  training  in  the  universities. 

In  Germany  the  problem  of  higher  training  has  been  discussed 
and  experiiuentally  treated  for  the  last  seventy  years,  and  for  the 
present  it  has  been  settled  in  Prussia  by  the  establishment  of 
the  Ch/Tnnaaial  seminar*  In  the  United  States  there  has  been 
no  attempt  to  accomplish  higher  training  in  connexion  with  high 
schools  or  academies ;  some  such  method  was  tried  a  few  years 
ago  in  Toronto,  Ontario,  but  has  been  abandoned  in  favour  of 
the  school  of  Pedagogy  now  in  operation ;  this  last,  however,  is 
still  in  the  experimental  stage.  I  cannot  but  think  that  higher 
training  tnustbe  left  to  evolve  itself  by  experience  in  a  variety 
of  plans,  and  that  the  terms  of  teachers'  registration  should  be 
regarded  as  a  matter  for  the  control  of  piovincial  councils  of 
education  (see  p.  36). 

(3.)  Perhai^s   the   most   important   part  of   the   high  school  (8.)  TiBiDing 
teacher  s  training  is   that   acquired   after  he   has   commenced  P  teachers' 
active   work,   by   means   of  teachers'   meetings   and    teachers'  ""*  * "  ^®' 
institutes.     The  teachers'  institute  has  been  for  long  a  recog- 
nised and  peculiar  feature  of  the  American  school  system.t     In 
form  the  gathering  is  a  voluntary  assembly  of  the  teachers  of 
a  district ;  but  since  the  State  provides  funds  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  the  gathering,  and  since  the  county  Superintendent  makes 
the  arrangements  and  presides  over  the  gathering,  it  must  be 
regarded  as  a  part  of  the  public  plan  of  education.     I  have  not 
been  able  to  attend  any  of  these  meetings,  but  I  have  heard  and 
read  a  good  deal  About  them.     I  should  suppose  that  one  half 
of  the  work  may  be  described  as  professional  and  pedagogic,  and 
the   other  half  as   popular  and   literary,  in  character.     These 
gatherings  are  attended  by  teachers  of  all  grades,  and,  while 
som^of  the  discussions  are  on  topics  common  to  all,  for  other 
subjects  the  institute  breaks  up  into  sections,  one  section  for       '         '     '*< 
high 'School  matters,  another  for  primary  school  matters.     The 
institutes  last  usually  for  one  or  two  days;  sometimes  a  whole 
week  will  be  taken  for  the  purpose  out  of  a  vacation.  •    .  vo 

^.  Of  a  similar  character,  to  these  teachers'  institutes  are  the 
gi^therifligs  o£  SuperinteAdents  and  lay  members  of  school  com- 
mittees, which  are  held  in  Massachusetts,  and  probably  in  other 
States  also.  There  must,  indeed,  be  some  enthusiasm  for  the 
work  of  education,  when  lay  members  of  school  boards  can  be 

*  See  Note  f  on  prerious  page.  f  Compare  Fraser's  Report,  p.  75. 
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found  willing  to  join  with  teachers  and  Inspectors  in  the  formal 
discussion  of  the  duties  of  their  office.* 

AM  in  Sum-         Apart  from  the  teachers'  institutes  which  are  organized  by 
mer  Schools,     public  authority,  are  the  numerous  Summer  Schools,  which  have 

no  connexion  with  the  State  or  the  county.  Originally  the 
Summer  Schools  were  gatherings,  like  the  Chautauqua  Assembly, 
for  general  study  and  literature  and  science  ;  but  as  the  interest 
in  pedagogy  has  increaaed,  it  has  found  a  place  in  the  time-table 
of  nearly  all  the  important  Summer  Schools.  It  is  io  these 
schools  that  the  high  school  graduates  who  have  had  no  previous 
training  gain  most  of  their  a.cquaiQtaace  with  pedagogy,  an 
acquaintance,  no  doubt,  superficial,  but  in  this^  as  in  other 
branches  of  study,  the  student  is  shown  the  first  steps  in  a 
course  which  he  may  afterwards  follow  out  in  private  reading 
and  inquiry.  If  I  iray  venture,  after  so  short  a  visit,  to  report 
a  general  impression,  I  should  say  that  pedagogy  is  likely  to 
suffer  from  the  same  evil  that  besets  all  higher  studies  in  America, 
the  lack  of  a  thorough,  steady  devotion  by  students  for  a  long 
period  of  time.  The  nervous  unrest,  which  seems  to  characterise 
American  life  as  a  whole,  tells  with  fiEital  effect  upon  studies 
which,  in  their  nature,  require  prolonged  application  and 
investigation  in  order  to  produce  effective  results. 

Section  V. — Instruction  in  Religion  and  in  Citizenship. 

§  26.  Since   an  inquiry  into   the   nature   of    the   secondary 
school  curriculum  is  excluded  from  this  report,  I  have  paid  no 
attention  to  such  matters   beyond  what  has  been   required  in 
order  to  discuss  the  different  types  of  high  schools.     It  is  neces- 
sary, however,  to  refer  briefly  to  two  branches  in  the  curriculum, 
to  instruction  in  religion  and  in   citizenship,  because  of   their 
relation  to  the  forces  that  control  the  course  of  public  education. 
The  theory  of  education  recognizes  three  sources  of  authority 
over  the  child,  which  have  claimed  and  do  still  claim  to  control 
its  education :  the  Family,  the  Church,  and  the  State ;  and  in 
the  curriculum  the  influence  of  the  Church  is  recognised  in  the 
demand  for  religious  instruction,  that  of  the  State  for  instruc- 
In  America,      tion  in  citizenship.     Now  if  we  look  back  to  the  beginnings  of 
the  dmrch  and  American  education,  we  see  how  in  the  early  days  the  child's 
•t fimidfinti^  education  was  associated  with  the  authority  and  guidance  of  the 
fled  in  the         Church,  but  as  in  course  of  time  the  Church  changed  in  character 
^folof         from  a  single  authority,  supported  by  the  State  and  compelling 

obedience,  to  a  variety  of  voluntary  associations,  the  school 
became  separated  from  the  Church,  and  the  State  exercised  its 
influence  without  the  ecclesiastical  association.  We  find  this 
change  represented  in  the  curriculum  by  the  substitution  of 

*  Report  of  Board  of  Education,  MasBchts.,  pp.  82-86.  In  Ontario  there  is  alio 
an  annual  gathering  of  tmatees  in  connexion  with  the  Ontario  Edncational  Associa- 
tion— a  Trustees  Department  constitutes  one  of  the  sections  of  this  Association* 
More  than  one  hundred  trustees  represeotiug  school  boards  throughout  the  proviace 
meet  at  the  Easter  ConTcntion. — See  Report  of  Minister  of  Education  for  1892,  p.  1 11 . 
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religious  instruction  by  instruction  in  citizenship.  In  Qermcmy, 
^here  the  State  and  the  Church  are  still  associated  in  their 
authority  over  the  school,  both  religious  instruction  and  citizen- 
ship take  a  prominent  place. 

The  question  that  first  arises  in  contemplating  this  situation 
will  be :  "  Are  the  American  schools  to  be  described  as  godless 
*'  or  irreligious,  because  definite  religious  instruction  has  been 
**  for  so  long  abandoned  ? "  I  venture  to  think  that  such  an 
epithet  would  be  unjustified.  In  the  old  days  the  schools  were 
not  unpatriotic  because  they  lacked  instruction  in  citizenship, 
and  to-day  the  American  school  is  not,  as  a  rule^  irreligious, 
although  lessons  in  religion  are  excluded. 

The  error  arises  from  the  mistaken  supposition  that  the 
school  either  can  or  should  provide  for  all  the  spiritual  and 
mental  needs  of  the  child,  and  that  the  child's  life  will  sufier 
unless  every  human  interest  is  distinctly  incorporated  in  a 
course  of  study.  On  this  supposition  lessons  on  teetotalism  and  Analogy  from 
alcohol  have  been  introduced  into  the  American  curriculum,  *'*®  instruction 
from  the  desire  to  train  up  a  conununity  in  abhorrence  of  strong  JSJfhro^ST 
drink.*  The  end  is  laudable,  and  the  prohibition  party  in 
politics  is  satisfied  with  this  addition  to  the  coui*se  of  study ; 
those,  however,  who  attempt  to  promote  temperance  by  such 
means  disregard  the  nature  of  the  child's  mind,  and  the  means 
by  which  the  character  of  the  young  is  trained.  The  aims  of 
temperance  can  indeed  be  promoted  by  teachers  who  are  them- 
selves temperate,  and  who  have  studied  the  conditions  under 
which  the  growing  child  learns  to  control  appetite  and  passion  ; 
such  teachers  will  train  up  the  young  to  avoid  excess  in  drink, 
although  the  topic  may  never  be  mentioned  within  the  school 
walls.  If,  as  is  the  case  at  present,  in  parts  of  America,  a 
vehement  popular  movement  leads  the  people  to  insist  upon 
positive  instruction  in  such  a  subject,  the  result  may  be  beneficial 
if  the  teachers  themselves  are  in  earnest  about  the  matter ;  but 
such  instruction  is  by  no  means  essential  to  the  aim  which  the 
people  have  in  view,  and  in  the  hands  of  inefficient  or  insincere 
teachers  not  only  waste  of  time,  but  positive  moral  harm  will 
result. 

Now  without  for  a  moment  suggesting  that  the  problem  of 
religious  instruction  stands  on  a  level  with  the  problem  of  training 
in  temperance,  it  would  appear  that  the  same  pedagogic 
principles  are  involved.  If  we  compare  the  American  secondary 
school  with  the  German  secondary  school,  we  find  that  in  the 
latter  formal  Biblical  instruction  is  given  the  greatest  pro- 
minence, while  in  the  former  it  is  absent,  and  yet  no  one  will 
urge  that  the  American  people,  either  in  youth  or  age,  are  less 
re^gious  or  devout  than  the  Germans. 

The    Americans     have    chosen    to    consider    that    religious  I  he  American 
instruction  can  be  undertaken  apart  from  the  school,  but  by  sc  High  School 

'^  "^         does  not 

*  See,  e,g,.  Report  of  Education  Department  in  Ontario,  pp.  xvi.,  xyii. 
E     88800.  B  B 
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deserve  th« 

epithet 

**  irreligioas/* 


Various  aims 
achieved  by 
religious 
instruction. 


doing  ibey  have  not  made  either  teacher  or  school  gQdless:aad 
irreligious.*  It  is  true  that  the  American  child  fails  to  learn  a& 
much  as  it  should  of  the  Bible  story,  and  this  is  a  matter  to  be 
regretted,  not  only  on  religious  grounds,  but  for  the  sake  of 
general  culture.  The  Sunday  SchoiJ  does  not  fully  supply  the 
place  of  steady  school  instruction  in  Biblical  knowledge.  This 
American  teachers  generally  regret,  but  they  would  protest 
slill  more  if  the  introduction  of  religious  instruction  into  the 
schools  was  to*  lead  to  a  revival  of  the  bitter  .sectarian  strifes 
which  are  found  in  England  and  elsewhere.  The  American  teacher 
further  points  out  that  while  this  regular  instiiiction  in  Biblical 
knowledge  is  wanting,  his  schools  do  much  to  help  the  child 
towards  religion ;  for  the  teachers  themselves  are,  as  a  rule, 
serious,  religious  persons.  They  conduct  the  opening  exercises  of 
the  school  with  reverence,  and  the  children  learn  in  this  daily 
assembly  the  habits  of  reverence  and  prayer.  If  these  habiU 
are,  as  tiiey  should  be,  fostered  also  in  the  home  and  in  the  Church 
by  parents  and  by  pastor,  the  child  is  as  safe  as  he  is  likely  to  be 
in  a  school  which  is  founded  to  serve  the  ends  of  a  religious 
denomination. 

There  are,  in  fact,  four  difierent  educational  aims  included 
under  the  general  phrase  "  religious  instruction,"  and  any 
fruitful  discussion  of  the  subject  should  keep  them  apart..  Such 
instruction  maj' — 

-   (1)  train  the  child  in  habits  of  reverential  worship ; 

(2)  impart  positive   knowledge  in  the   facts  of    the  Bible 

story; 

(3)  impart  dogmatic  instruction  in  the  creed  of  the  Church  to 

which  the  child  belongs ; 

(4)  direct  the  child's  intelligence  to  an  appreciation  of  the 

fundamental  ideas  of  Christian  morality  as  exemplified 
in  the  character  of  the  great  heroes  of  Bible  story  and 
of  the  national  religious  history. 

All  this  can  be  done  by  the  school  so  as  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  the  most  exacting  '^  Churchman,"  and  yet  the  root  of  tbe 
matter  may  not  be  attained,  and  no  Bchoolf  can  pretend  to  reacb 
the  personal  hidden  lif  ^  of  the  child — if  indeed  it  has  a  right  to 
venture  there ! 

Now  the  American  school  excludes  (2)  and  (3),  but  it  need 
not  exclude  (1);  the  "opening  exercises"  may  be  of  such  & 
character  as  to  train  the  corporate  society  of  the  school, 
assembled  morning  by  morning,  in  the  habit  of  reverence  and 
prayer.  If  the  family  and  the  Church  do  their  share,  this  will 
count  for  much  in  the  child's  life,   ' 

In  excluding  positive  Bible  knowledge  (2),  the  American 
school  undoubtedly  suffers,  and  its^ teachers  admit  thifc  •  Eegarded 

♦  For  an  excellent  exposition  of  the  American  standpoint,  see  Bureau  of  Education 
Ileport,  1889-9,  Decision  of  Judges  in  tlie  State  of  Wisconsin. 

t  The  case  of  the  boarding  school  is  somewhat  different.  The  teacher  m  a 
boarding  school  undertakes  entire  responsibility  in  loco  parentis  for  the  child's  life. 
But  no  national  system  of  education  can  undertake  so  great  a  responsibility. 
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merely  ns  a  part  of  general  culture,  the  children  lose  by  being 
left  inignorance  of  the  contents  of  the  Bible.  In  excluding 
dogmatic  instruction  (3),  tho  American  school  is  doing  precisely 
what  is  done  in  the  great  majority  of  secondary  schook  of 
England. 

Forttinately,  no  school  law  can  either  compel  or  hinder 
a  faithful  teacher  from  imbuing  his  whole  school  life  and 
influence  with  Christian  ethics  tliatshiill  make  for  righteousness, 
if  he  himself  is  indeed  a  teacher  realising,  to  use  Arnold's  phrase, 
that  "  moral  thoughtfulness  "  is  the  one  final  aim  of  the  school. 
So  far  as  the  American  school  system,  by  excluding  religion, 
has  tended  to  diminish  the  moral  responsibility  of  the  teacher, 
it  has  been  at  fault.  It  is  not  for  an  outsider  to  judge  hastily 
whether  this  has  been  the  re-^ult  or  not,  but  there  is  no  reason 
in  the  nature  of  things  why  this  should  be  the  case. 

The  above  has  been  the  general  tone  which  I  have  found  preva-  Opinion  of 
lent  amon;r  both  teachers  and  Christian  ministers,  whom  I  have  ^J^'f^'^' 
met  in  the  United  States,  and  on  consulting  Bishop  Eraser's  report  his  report. 
I  find  that  he  gained  a  similar  impression  in  the  close  observation 
that  he  made  of  American  schools  20  years  a;;o : — ^'  I  confess  to 
"  the  conviction  growing  more  and  more  in  my  own  mind, 
"  strengthened  by  what  I  have  heard  and  seen  in  America,  that 
"  what  we  need  more  of  in  England  is  intelligent  educaticm,  a  real 
"  quickening  of  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  I  say  this  quite  as 
"  much  ill  the  interests  of  religion  as  in  the  prospect  of  political 
"  changes.  The  results  of  this  inquiry  would  make  me  much 
"  less  hostile  to  a  proposition  for  merely  secular  e  hication  if 
"  such  were  inevitable  (which  I  am  far  from  thinking  it  is),  than 
"  I  should  have  been  ten  years  ago,  when  it  would  have  simply 
"  shocked  me.  I  should  not  shrink  from  still  taking  whc^  I 
'*  conceive  to  be  my  proper  place  as  a  clergyman  in  relation  to 
*'  the  school,  even  under  a  system  of  secular  education.  I 
"  should  neither  despair  of  Christianity  nor  morality." — Eraser's 
Report,  pp.  323-4. 

§27.  But  since  the  publication  of  this  report  we  have  had  «<  Unfeetariiia 
in  England*  an  experience  which  is  more  valuable  than  any-  w^gion*    ,^ 
thing  which  the  XJnited  States  has  to  offer  us,  the  successful  *'***™^**^°' 
endeavour  to  provide  an   '' unsectarian   religious  instruction." 
This  phrase   has    been   used   mainly  in  connexion   with  our 
English  primary  schools,  but  it  might  also  be  fairly  used  to 
describe  the  weekly  lesson  in  Biblical  knowledge,  combined  with 
the  hj'mn  and  prayer  at  the  opening  of  the  school  day,  which 
are  an  essential  part  of  school  life  in  the  majority  of  English 
secondary  schools.     Again  and  again,  in  talking  on  this  subject 
with  American    teachers,   they   have    expressed  to   me   their 
admiration  of  this  plan,  and  of  their  regret  that  the  conditions 
of  the  American  school  system  forbid  them  to  adopt  a  similar 
plan  in  the  United  States. 

*  tlie  Protestant  school    system  of  Canada  has    also  successfully  emplojtd 
nnsectarian  religious  instruction  for  Inanj  years. 

B  fi  2 
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"  England  seems  to  be  wedded  to  religious  instruction,  requires 
it  in  her  public  elementary  schools  by  the  wishes  of  the  great 
majority  of  her  people,  and  perhaps  an  equal  majority  desires 
or  is  willing  that  this  should  be  on  a  Christian  basia 

"  lu  Pennsylvania,  in  seven-eighths  of  the  public  schools,  the 

Bible  is  read  by  the  teacher  without  comment,  and  this  usually 

constitutes  the  sum  of  the  religious  instruction  given.     In  many 

States  this  is  omitted,  and  the  tendencies  are  more  and  more  to 

bring  our  schools  to  the  condition  of  the  French,  where  every 

b^M  form  of  religious  instruction  is  jealously  excluded.     The  logic  of 

American         our  position,  which  implies  the  absolute  separation  of  Church 

teachers.  and  State,  is  rapidly  driving  us  to  this  place.     We  must  apply 

the  same  principles  to  Catholics,  Jews,  and  unbelievers  we  do  to 
Protestant  sects,  if  in  any  locality  they  demand  it.  We  cannot^ 
consistently  with  our  general  theory,  levy  taxes  to  force 
teaching  down  children's  throats  against  which  their  consciences 
protest,  and  while  I  believe  it  is  a  good  thing  to  give  even  the 
weak  ideas  of  religion  usually  gained  by  an  unexplained  reading 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  would  hold  on  to  it  as  long  as  I 
could,  I  should  give  it  up  in  the  face  of  any  serious  and 
respectable,  protest  if  we  are  to  maintain  our  present  theory  of 
public  schools. 

"  And  yet  this  is  to  my  mind  not  a  satisfactory  result  to  come 
to.  The  American  nation  needs  more  rather  than  less  religious 
instruction.  The  formal  reading  of  the  Bible  is  often  a  lifeless 
form.  The  children  do  not  know  the  subject  read  about.  One 
word  of  explanation  is  often  worth  the  whole  chapter  read. 
The  home,  the  Church,  and  the  Sunday  school  combined,  do  not 
give  nearly  sufficient  to  many  children,  none  at  all  to  many 
others,  and  if  we  are  to  rule  it  out  of  the  schools  absolutely,  we 
will  also  rule  it  largely  out  of  the  life  of  the  nation.  Also  while 
natural  ethics  may  be  taught  and  be  effective,  it  is  not  so 
pointedly  taught  as  when  reinforced  by  the  religious  sanction. 
Hence,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  absolute  secularisation  of  the 
schools  can  be  permanently  satisfactory  except  m  so  far  as  the 
nation  lowers  its  standards,  and  I  would  be  glad  to  find  some 
compromise,  if  you  will  call  it  so,  by  which  the  great  majority 
of  the  people  of  any  school  district  could  have  definite  positive 
teaching  of  such  a  general  sort  as  they  might  approve,  not 
sectarian,  with  such  an  ari-angeraent  of  hours  as  not  to  force  the 
attendance  of  the  minority  of  conscientious  opposers.  Even 
unbelievers  are  often  glad,  or  at  least  willing,  to  have  definite 
religious  and  moral  ideas  taught  their  children,  and  it  hardly 
seems  to  me  worth  while  for  the  great  mass  of  the  people, 
especially  tljose  of  Anglo-Saxon  descent,  inheriting  the  religious 
tendencies  of  the  race,  to  witness  their  own  growth  in  religious 
indifference,  for  the  sake  of  a  theory,  if  an  ei|ually  satisfactory 
result  for  the  rest  of  the  nation  can  be  secured  by  another 
arrangement. 
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"  If  in  a  district  of  100  families,  95  desire  and  would  be  greatly- 
profited  by  the  infusion  of  general  religious  truth,  and  cannot 
get  it  except  through  the  schools,  why  not  excuse  the  five  from 
attendance  and  give  it." — President  Sharpless  in  "  The  Relation," 
&c,  see  p.  345  e^ve. 

At  present,  in  America,  the  fundamenteJ  laws  of  the  States 
forbid  the  introduction  of  even  "  unsectarian  religious  instruc- 
tion "  into  the  public  schools ;  they  do  not  forbid  it  in  England, 
and  J  am  convinced  that  the  immense  majority  of  parents  who 
send  children  to  English  secondary  schools  will  be  prepared  to 
trust  our  secondary  teachers  with  this  important  part  of  their 
duty,  as  they  would  itf  America  if  the  way  were  open. 

The   whole   question  depends  upon  this  issue,   whether  the  The  problem  U 
people  themselvas  accept  and  desire   an  unsectarian  religious  J?® '^'j^^*"^** 
instruction,  or  whether  they  are  so  devoted  to  church  forms  as  decide, 
to  be  alienated  from  an  education  in  which  their  own  church  is 
not  represented.     Now  this  attitude  has  only  been  taken  up  in 
America  by  the  people  of  one  great  church.      The    Roman 
Catholic  tradition  in  education  dates  back  to  a  time  when  the 
church  and   the   schools  were  one,  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  will  never  recede  from  such  a  position.*     Hence  it  is 
admitted  that  in  the  United  States  a  certain  amount  of  injustice  Some  iniostioe 
is  done  to  that  section  of  the  Roman  Catholic  population  whose  J!p^®  *?  Roman 
conscience  keeps  them  from  sending  their  children  to  the  public  iation,burSiB 
schools  ;t  but  the  total  number  of  such  parents  is  relatively  very  is  inevitable, 
small^  and  any  attempt  to  remedy  the  injustice  would  raise  such 
strife  that  no  serious  attempt  is  likely  to  be  made  to  heed 
the  trouble,  t 

And  this  *'  injustice  "  is  after  all  not  so  monstrous  as  it  is 
sometimes  represented.  The  principle  on  which  the  State  acts 
in  supplying  education  at  public  cost  is  precisely  the  same  as  that 
on  which  it  supplies  free  libraries  or  parks — it  is  a  provision  for 
the  general  good  of  the  community,  which  any  individual  may  use 
or  decline  to  use  as  he  pleases :  he  is  taxed  in  support  of  this 
provision  not,  in  the  first  instance,  because  he  is  a  parent,  but 
because  he  is  a  citizen.    He  may,  from  various  motives  (religious 

*  And  it  must  be  obseired  that  the  Soman  Catholics  only  plead  for  "  separate 
schools  "  for  yoang  children.  They  have  do  objection  to  sending  their  boys  and 
girls  to  be  taught  with  heretics  in  the  high  schools.  They  definitely  declare  that 
they  do  not  desire  to  keep  their  children  away  from  the  high  schools,  so  long  as 
they  can  influence  the  young  mind  up  to  12  years  of  age  they  are  satisfied. 

t  It  is  onlj  a  certain  section,  even  of  the  Roman  Catholic  population,  who  feel 
this  injustice,  and  who  desire  to  keep  their  children  separate  from  the  rest  of  the 
population.  In  Ontario,  at  the  last  census,  out  of  90,000  Boman  Catholic  children, 
only  80,000  were  in  separate  schools,  although  the  Dominion  law  gives  them  the 
right,  which  is  desired  by  some  in  England,  of  claiming  both  local  rates  and  State 
aid  for  separate  schools.  I  have  no  figures,  probably  none  are  to  be  had,  for  the 
United  States,  but  I  am  told  that  the  more  liberal  minded  among  the  Koman 
Catholics  support  the  public  school  system. 

t  Besides  the  Boman  Catholics  there  are,  in  one  or  two  districts  of  the  West, 
colonies  of  Lutheran  Germans  alien  to  the  American  Commonwealth  alike  in 
language  and  religion.  Here  also  the  injustice  is  felt,  but  the  injustice  would  be 
still  greater  to  the  State,  as  a  whole,  if  these  colonies  were  alloix'ed  to  establish 
themselves  as  an  alien  population,  apart  from  the  rest  of  their  State  in  blood  and  in 
speech. 
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or  other)  prefer  to  patronize  private  schools  or  private  libraries 
-nand  he  cannot  on  that  account  complain  of  having  to  pay 
twice  over  for  these  matters :  when  once  the  community  has 
determined  that  its  welfare  depends  upon  adopting  public  pro« 
vision  for  education  and  culture^  it  is  idle  for  malcontents  to 
complain  of  injustice;  their  only  resource  is  to  attack  the 
socialistic  basis  on  which  the  community  is  acting.  Now,  in 
America,  this  attack  cannot  possibly  succeed,  because  the  belief 
in  public  education  as  a  part  of  civic  duty  is  so  iirmly  implanted ; 
the  Iloman  Catholics  in  certain  parts  of  America  have,  therefore, 
hoped,  like  a  certain  section  of  **  the  Church  "  party  in  England 
to  secure  a  share  of  the  public  taxes.  Bu{f  their  hope  is  vain ; 
for  the  public  taxes  are  raised  for  public  purposes^  not  for  the 
encouragement  of  private  enterprises,  even  though  these  enter- 
prises have  high  religious  aims. 

The  injustice,  however,  is  felt  and  cannot  be  denied  in  the 
case  of  Boinan  Catholic  parents  who  are  poor  and  who  cannot 
establish  private  schools  suited  to  their  religious  opinions ;  the 
remedy,  such  as  it  is,  can  only  be  found  in  the  zeal  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  community,  whose  wealthier  members  enable 
the  clergy  and  the  sisterhoods  to  maintain  parochial  schools. 
The  upholders  of  the  public  schools  usually  admit  and  regret 
this  injustice  to  the  poorer  section  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  but 
they  see  no  means  of  remedy  which  would  not  be  worse  than 
the  disease  ;  for  they  cannot  permit  public  money  raised  solely 
for  the  purposes  of  education  to  be  expended  by  clergy  who  are 
devoted,  not  to  education,  but  to  religious  propagandisro. 
The  uitaation  In  Canada,  by  the  original  Statutes  of  the  Confederation,  the 
m  Canada.        Catholics  have  obtained   the   right    to    establish    State-aided 

separate  schools,  and  in  consequence,  the  politics  of  Canada  have 
never  been  free  from  bitter  sectarinn  strife. 

Since  the  example  of  Canada  is  being  quoted  just  now  in 
England,  it  should  be  understood  that  the  separate-school 
system  is  permitted  only  in  consequence  of  terms  laid  down  to 
appcii  e  the  Iloman  Catholics,  wl^n  the  ])ominion  was  first 
crea'cd.  The  Episcopalians  in  Canada  very  seldom  approve  of 
the  plan*     {See  Appendix  D.) 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  right  in  special  cases,  such  as  parts  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States  present,  to  permit  a  Roman 
Catholic  population  to  establish  an  independent  system  of 
schools ;  but  it  would  be  most  unfortunate  and  illogical  to 
adduce  the  example  of  America  as  a  guide  to  us  in  England, 
where  the  conditions  are  wholly  different. 

Hence,  I  conclude,  in  view  of  the  possibility  of  secondary 
schools  being  established  in  England  under  public  control,  that 
the  experience  of  America  would  urge  us  to  give  no  support  to 
institutions  which  are  founded  in  the  first  instance  to  serve  a 
denominational  purpose.  And  it  would  also  point  to  the  wisdom 
of  permitting  the  parents  in  each  locality  to  decide  whether  they 
will  prefer  their  children  to  receive  unsectarian  religious  in- 
struction, and,  what  is  of  more  importance,  the  silent  training  in 
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habits  of  reverence  and  worship  obtained  by  the  assembly  of 
the  school  for  simple  worship  at  the  beginning  of  the  school 
day.  If,  however,  such  an  arrangement  leads  to  strife,  it  would 
be  wiser  to  end  the  controversy  by  excluding  religious  instruction 
entirely  from  the  school,  leaving  it,  as  in  America,  to  the  family 
and  the  church. 

§  28.  The  re^onsibility  of  the  school  with  regard  to  training  instruction  in 
in  fcitizenship   is   now   for  the   first   time  being  discussed  in  citizenship. 
England,  and  I  refer  to  it  here  because  it  seems  clear  that  the 
assumption  by  the  State  of  complete  authority  over  the  school 
leads  directly  to  the  demand  by  the  State  that  the  teacher  shall 
train  his  children  in  patriotism. 

In  the  hands  of  a  wise  teacher,  who  sincerely  cares  for  the 
welfare  of  his  country,  such  instruction  may  be  valuable,  and 
I  believe  that  in  Oennany  it  has  proved  a  distinct  aid  in  the 
development  of  true  citizenship.  But  here  again  it  is  important 
to  distingui^  aims  and  methods.     The  school  can  attempt — 

(1.)  To  give  positive  knowlege  in  national  history,  which  shall  ^"j°^' 

serve  as  a  basis  for  interest  in  the  national  welfare  in  ^ployed  to 
later  yeara  achieve  the 

(2.)  To  give  formal  lessons  in  civics,  i.e.,  in  the  facts  relating 
to  local  and  imperial  government. 

(3.)  To  assist  children  to  realise  their  relation  to  their  country 
by  seizing  hold  of  the  opportunity  presented  by  great 
nationcd  events  and  days^  celebrating  them  appro- 
priately and  explaining  their  significance. 

(4.)  By  so  organizing  the  corporate  life  of  a  school  society 
(mainly  ovicide  of  the  dasa-^'oom),  so  as  to  develop  in  a 
child  the  habits  and  ideas  of  esprit  de  corps,  of  public 
spirit  and  devotion  to  the  common  interests  of  the 
society  ;  thus  the  children  are  prepared  in  the  micro- 
cosm of  the  school  to  play  a  greater  part  hereafter  in 
the  civic  community. 

Now,  of  these  four  methods,  the  last  has  been  employed  most 
successfully  in  English  "  public  schooLs  "  (I  use  the  term  in  our 
English  sense).  Perhaps  the  most  distinctive  contribution  to 
pedagogy  which  England  can  offer  is  the  methods  of  discipline 
and  training  exhibited  in  good  English  boarding  schools.  The 
second  is  almost  unknown  in  England  or  Germany,  but  forms  a 
distinct  part  of  the  curriculum  in  French  and  in  many  American 
schools.  I  very  much  question  its  value  for  the  purpose  in  view, 
for  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  body  of  facts  relating  to  local 
government  are  suitable  for  children  to  understand ;  at  any  rate, 
they  would  need  very  careful  handling  in  order  to  prove  of  real 
educational  value.  We  have  here  the  same  danger  of  error  that 
is  seen  in  those  who  advocate  formal  instruction  in  temperance 
and  hygiene,  or  in  dogmatic  Christianity ;  the  intention  is 
worthy,  but  the  means  are  not  likely  to  achieve  the  end  in 
view ;  the  lessons  on  these  subjects  will  not  be  long  remembered, 
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unless  they  are  really  suitable  to  the  child's  understanding  and 
adapted  to  his  present  mental  needs  and  interests. 

The  third  method  is  employed  in  Germany  with  excellent 
success,  as  I  have  often  witnessed,  by  teachers  who  are  them- 
selves patriotic,  and  understand  how  to  touch  the  imagination, 
and  the  hearts  of  children.  I  am  told  that  in  America  such 
celebrations  are  also  valued  in  the  schools ;  but,  if  a  tree  is 
known  by  its  fruit,  one  cannot  take  a  high  estimate  of  the  civic 
instruction  imparted  by  American  teachers.  The  same  rule 
must  apply  here  as  in  every  branch  of  instruction — ^the  teaching 
depends  upon  the  teacher ;  he  who  teaches  patriotism  out  of  a 
book,  according  to  the  order  of  a  school  board,  without  himself 
feeling  the  right  motive  and  interest,  will  do  harm  to  his 
children.  New  York  teachers,  if  they  earn  their  salary  by  the 
favour  of  Tammany  Hall,  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  train  the 
future  inhabitants  of  that  great  city  in  habits  of  patriotism  and 
public  service. 

I  believe  that  all  four  methods,  if  employed  with  judgment 
and  by  teachers  of  experience,  will  help  children  to  realise  their 
duty  and  their  privileges  towards  their  mother  country.  It  is 
evidently  the  State's  concern  to  labour  for  the  production  of 
such  a  result ;  and  it  will  be  achieved,  not  by  the  publication  of 
text-books — thoucrh  these  may  help  the  cause — but  by  training 
an  army  of  tea«hL  who  wi/onderstand  their  r^spor^ibility  i^ 
this  and  in  all  matters  which  concern  the  cliaracter>and  the 
conduct  of  English  children  while  under  instruction.  ^^.^.^^..^J 

I  am,  &c. 
(Signed)        J.  J.  FINDLAY, 

Assistant  Commissioner. 
Toronto,  November  5, 1894. 

The  Secretary 

Royal  Commission  on  Secondary  Education. 
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APPENDIX  A. 

Set  of  DocuiCEVTs  emplojed  by  the  Bigbnts  of  tbe  UirnnBBsrrT  of  the 
Statb  of  Nbw  Yobk  in  inspecting  and  awarding  Grants  to 
SscovDAHT  Schools. 

I. 

AviruAL  BspoRT  for  189  -0      of 

To  the  Regents  of  the  UniTersity  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Laws  of  1892,  oh.  978,  section  25. 

§  25.  The  regents  or  their  committees  or  officers  shall  visit,  examine 
into,  and  inspect  the  condition  and  operations  of  every  institution  and 
deportment  in  the  University,  and  require  of  each  an  annual  report 
verified  by  the  oath  of  its  presiding  officer,  and  giving  information 
concerning  trustees,  faculty,  students,  instruction,  equipment,  methods, 
and  operations,  with  such  other  information  and  in  such  form  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  regents,  who  shall  annually  report  to  the  legislature  the 
condition  of  the  University  and  of  each  of  its  institutions  and  departments, 
with  any  further  information  or  recommendations  which  they  sliall  deem 
it  desirable  to  submit  to  the  legislature ;  and  such  parts  of  their  report  as 
they  shall  deem  necessary  for  use  in  advance  of  the  annual  volume  may 
be  printed  by  the  state  printer  as  bulletins.  For  refusal  or  continued 
neglect  on  the  part  of  any  institution  in  the  University  to  make  the  report 
required  by  this  section,  or  for  violation  of  any  law,  the  regents  may 
suspend  the  charter  or  any  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  such  institution. 

Begents'  Ordinance  as  to  Annual  Report. 

Every  institution  of  the  University  shall  transmit  its  annual  report  to 
the  Regents  before  September  1  each  year.  On  September  1  of  eaon  year 
the  Secretary  shall  report  to  the  Executive  Committee  any  instituHon  of 
the  University  whose  annual  report  for  the  academic  year  ending  July  31 
is  not  filed  in  the  Regents'  office. 

Read  these  Instructions  carefully  before  filling  this  Blank. 

1.  Use  perfectly  legible  figures,  not  words,  for  all  dates,  amounts, 
numbers,  ao. 

2.  When  the  report  makes  two  items  of  something  which  your  records 
ooinbine,  e.^.,  room,  rent,  and  board,  estimate  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
division  between  the  two ;  for  if  you  merely  bracket  the  items  and  give 
the  total,  it  distorts  both  colnmns  in  the  summary  for  the  whole  State. 

8.  When  Questions  do  not  apply  or  cannot  be  answered  definitely,  do 
not  leave  a  blank,  but  make  clear  by  the  following  marks  that  answer 
are  intentionally,  not  accidentally,  omitted : — 

drawn  through  heading  means  **  does  not  exist  in  this  insti- 
tution." 
O  in  place  of  answer  means  *'  none  this  year."    ?  in  place  of  answer 

means  "fact  unknown." 
? preceding  an  answer  means    "probably"  or  "approximately"; 
e.g.,  ?924  means  "to  the  best  of  our  knowledge  and  belief, 
about  324." 

4.  Change  any  term  used  so  that  the  report  shall  read  exactly  according 
to  facts;  e.g.,  write  "chairman"  instead  of  "president,"  "first  year" 
class  instead  of  "  freshman,"  &o. 

5.  If  there  is  insufficient  space  for  any  part  of  the  report,  complete  it  on 
the  sheets  of  uniform  sise  sent  herewith  and  insert  in  proper  place.  This 
size  must  be  used  for  bindine. 

6.  For  the  comparative  tables  all  reports  should  cover  exactly  the  same 
academic  year ;  but  if  it  is  not  practicable  to  give  the  facts  for  July  31, 
institutions  may  give  them  for  their  own  date,  clearly  indicating  the 
change  whenever  July  31  is  printed  in  this  blank. 

7.  "  Trustees  "  as  used  in  this  report  means  the  governing  body,  by 
whatever  name  known. 

8.  Reference  to  any  item  must  be  made  by  the  number  of  the  head 
under  which  that  item  is  given. 
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Univeraity  of  ttie  State  of  New  York. 

The  traatees  of  make  the  following  report  to  the  Begents  of 

the  Uniyeraity  for  the  year  ending  July  31, 189     :— 
Days  actaally  in  session  daring  past  year  • 

1.  Trustees. 

Officers,  August  1, 189    . 
President  • 

Treasurer 
Secretary 

*  ChangeB  in  Trustees. 
Vacanciea  occurrmg  between  Aug.  I,  189     a/nd  A%tg.  1,  189    • 


Name. 

Cause. 

Write  "  Term  expired,"  "Died," 

"  Resigned,"  or  «  Seat  declared 

vacant,"  as  case  may  be. 

Date. 

* 

Appointments  made  between  Aug,  1, 189      and  Aug.  1,  189    . 


Name  with  Academic  Degrees, 
and  where  obtained. 


Residence. 


Date. 


No.  in  fall  board  of  trustees  .    No.  of  present  yacanoies 

2.  Faculty. 
Officers,  August  1,  189    . 
,.   Cancel  any  title  not  used,  and  add  any  not  giyen  that  are  tised. 

Principal  • 

Yice-Principal 
Preceptress 
Secretary 
There  are        men  and        women  on  the  academic  faculty.  men 

and        women  are  teaching  as  a  permanent  profession,  and        men  and 
women  are  teaching  temporarily. 
Changes  in  faculty  include  each  instructor,  even  if  he  has  no  vote  in 
faculty  meeting. 

Vacancies  occurring  between  Aug.  1, 189      and  Aug.  1,  189    . 


Name. 

Cause. 

Write  " Term  expired,"  "Died," 

«  Resigned,"  or  «  Seat  declared 

vacant,"  as  case  may  be. 

Date. 

1 

I 

- 

• 
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Appointments  made  hetwaan  Auj,  1,  189     ,  and  Aug,  I,  189     . 


*  Name  with  Aoad^mio 

Degrees, 

and  where  obtained. 


Subjects  taught. 


Years 

tpeot 

in 

Teaching. 


Date  of 

Election  to 

Present 

Position. 


*  Giye  for  those  who  do  not  hold  any  academic  degree  the  institution  where 
their  education  was  completed* 


3.  Stndents. 

Namber  and  clasBifioation  of  students  taking  aoademic  studies  during 
past  year. 


Total  for  Tear. 


Papils  not 

holdixi(|? 

Prelimm* 

ary  or  SO- 

oonnt  Cer- 

tificatee 
but  taking 
Higher 
Studies 
other  than 
Physio- 
logy and 
Drawing. 


Academic 
Holding  Begents*. 


•  Prelim- 
inary or 
90-count 
Certifi- 
cates. 


50K»UQt 

or 

Higher 

Diplomas 

or 
Certifi- 
cates. 


By  Term. 


Students  attending 

one  Week  or  more 

during 


e 

C 


i 

a 


Eh 


o 

Pc« 


> 


By  Besidsnce. 


Different  Individuals 
during  entire  Tear. 


I 

o 

I 


t  BoardeTB. 


OQ 


i 


Total 


Boys 
Giris 


Total 


Not  to  be  filled  by  academic  {'^}l^X'''^^'^I  }^  *'^'''  i^Btraoted  in  sub- 
departments      of     union^      academic  studies  boys  and 
»noola                                  I                 girls,  none  of  whom  are  mcluded 
*                                  '      in  the  above  statistics. 


8C1 


College  entrance : 


X  Entered  college  past  year,  boys 

ft     .        >f  >»        girls 

Expecting  to  enter  coming  year,  boya 

.1     girls 


}» 


*  Put  in  this  column  only  those  who  hold  a  j)reliminary  or  SO-oount  certificate,  but  hare  not 
yst  gained  a  50-Gount  regents'  diploma  or  certificate. 

t  Boarders  "  means  those  who  leare  their  homes  and  board  in  or  near  tl«e  school.  Count 
as"  local "  all  who  liye  near  enough  to  go  home  over  Sunday.  All  others  from  this  State  count 
as  "  State/'  and  all  from  other  States  or  countries  coimt  as  "Foreign." 

1  Include  not  only  members  of  last  class*  but  also  any  former  pupil  who  actually  enteped 
college  during  past  year. 
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9.  Receipts  daring  past  Year. 


Tuition  fees         ------- 

•Fees  for  teachers  ------ 

Room  rent  ------- 

Bfmxd 

Other  receipts  from  students       ..... 

Income  of  investments    .----- 

Gifts  and  bequests  -.--.- 

Regents'  grant  for  credentials  and  attendance    -  -  . 

Regents'  grant  for  books  and  apparatus  .  .  - 

Raised  by  trustees  for  books  and  apparatus        ... 
Depart  ment  of  public  instruction  grant  for  inatruction  of  common 
school  teachers  ...  ... 

All  other  sources  -..-.. 


Total 


^ 


10.  Ezpeudi  tores  daring  past  Year. 


Additions,  improvement,  and  repairs  as  follows  : — 

1.  Grounds     .  .  .  .  - 

2.  Buildings  ..... 
8.  Furniture  .  -  -  -  - 
4.  Apparatus  .  .  -  -  - 
6.  Library  .  -  -  -  - 
6.  Museum      -            -            .           -  - 

Salaries  for  instruction    .  .  .  - 

♦Fees  to  teachers  .... 

Salaries  paid  other  officers  and  employees 
Prises,  scholarships,  &c.  ... 

Given  or  lent  to^ .students    - 

Interest  on  debt .  -  -  -  - 

Insurance  .  .  .  .  - 

Fuel  and  lights    -  .  .  -  - 

Printing,  postage,  and  stationary 
All  other  purposes  .  .  -  . 


Total       -  $ 


*  Fees  from  students  to  teachers  for  regular  instruction  are  to  be  counted  as  a  receipt  and 
expenditure  even  if  they  do  not  pass  through  the  school  treasury.  This  table  should  show  the 
total  amount  paid  by  students  to  the  school  or  its  faculty  for  instruction. 

lOo.  Certificate  of  Auditing  Committee. 

We  hereby  certify  that  we  were  duly  appointed  by  the  trastees  as 
Auditing  Committee  and  that  we  have  examined  in  detail  the  preceding 
statement  of  receipts  and  expenditares.  We  find  proper  Touchers  for  all 
the  items,  and  believe  each  payment  to  have  been  for  a  proper  purpose 
and  of  a  reasonable  amount. 

(Signed)  r 1 

The  committee  must  ffll  the  above  J  I  ;^«^<*»gr 

blank  and  each  member  must  siim    I . (  Uommiitee* 

both  original  report  and  duplicate.       ^  J 


11.  Additional  Information. 


Here  insert  statements  regarding  changes  in  organisation,  brief 
descriptions  of  new  buildings,  increased  facilities  for  instruction,  and  any 
beneflEMStions  announced  but  not  receired,  with  names  of  givers  and 
amount,  ^  object  and  conditions  of  each  gift,  together  with  any  other 
information  to  be  included  in  the  summary  of  the  progress  of  each  school 
as  printed  in  the  regents'  report  to  the  legislature. 
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12.  Affidavit  of  FreBiding  Officer. 

By  the  laws  of  1892,  ch.  378,  sec.  26,  the  annual  report  of  every  institu- 
tion must  be  "  verificwl  b^  the  oath  of  its  presiding  officer,"  which  term 
may  mean  either  the  president  of  the  institution  or  the  chairman  of  its 
trosteee.  It  is  very  desirable  thai  the  report  be  read  and  approved  by 
the  trustees,  but  if  this  can  not  be  done  in  time  to  send  the  report  to  the 
regents  before  September  1,  it  should  be  sent  as  soon  as  authenticated  by 
the  presiding  officer,  and  read  to  the  trustees  afterward. 

State  op  New  York! 

j-ss 
County  or  J 

in  said  county,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says 
that  he  is  the  presiding  officer  of  that  the  foregoing 

report  has  been  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the 
regents  of  the  University,  and  that  the  statements  therein  he  verDy 
believes  to  be  in  all  respects  true,  and  than  an  exact  copy  of  this  report 
has  been  filed  with  the  permanent  records  of  the  institution. 


Firesident  of 

Subscribed  and  sWom 
before  me  189    . 

(Cancel  one  tiUe,) 

Notary  Public. 
Justice  of  the  Peace. 

11. 

University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Pbihcipal's  Schedule  to  accompany  the  trustees'  report  of 
for  the  year  ending  July  21, 1893. 

Appidavit.* 

State  op  New  Yoek  \ 

oouhtt  op  j      ' 

of  in  said  county,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says 

that  he  was  principal  of  during  the  academic  vear  ending 

July  31,  1893,  and  that  all  entries  made  in  the  following  scnedule  as  to 
names,  ages,  times,  and  places  of  completing  regent's  preliminary  ex- 
aminations, periods  of  attendance,  subjects  taught  with  tne  total  number 
of  exercises  m  each,  text-books  used  and  parts  studied,  are  true  to  the  best 
of  his  knowledge  and  belief. 

Subscribed  and  sworn 
before  me  ^  1893  Principal. 

(Cancel  one  title.) 

Notary  Public. 
Justice  of  the  Peace. 

Dibections. 

1.  No  scholar  can  be  included  in  this  schedule  who  has  not,  during  the 
year  ending  July  31,  1893,  attended  the  regular  school  exercises  one  day 
or  more  after  having  passed  all  the  preliminary  examinations,  or  after 
having  srained  a  30-count  certificate. 

2.  Ms3:e  a  strictly  alphabetic  list  of  all  boys,  followed  by  a  similar  list 
of  all  girls,  entitled  to  be  included  in  this  schedule.  Number  all  the 
names  as  &  single  list.    Additional  sheets  will  be  sent  if  needed. 


*  In  any  extraordinary  necessity,-—*.^,  the  death  of  the  nrinoipal— this  schedule  may  be 
prepared,  and  the  affidavit  executed  by  a  teacher  or  trustee.  In  such  case,  state  the  cause  in 
special  affidayit,  and  also  the  sources  from  which  a  knowledge  cf  the  facts  herein  is  derived. 
If  there  have  been  two  or  more  principals  during  the  year,  each  should  make  afidavit  relatiye 
to  his  own  part  of  the  schedule. 
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3.  To  fill  the  "  sunwDary  of  inttniction/' 
a..  Give  for  the  gramauu*  of  each  langaa^  the -facts  for  the  edition 
most  used  ii>  your  school  for  the  entire  course^  and  not  for  $r8t 
year  only. 
h.  Give  for  '*  total  exercises  "  the  prodnot  obtained  by  multiplying 
the  number  of  exercises  actually  given  per  week  on  each  subject  by 
the  number  of  weeks  during  whieh  that  .subjeot.  Tfaa.  taught. 
Indicate  by  O  every  case  where  no  instruction  was  given. 

c.  Under  head  '*  text-books  used"  give  author,  or  in  case  of  texts, 
editor,  not  publisher. 

d.  Under  "other  subjects  *'  put  all,  not  in  the  printed  list,  in  which 
instruction  was  given  during  past  year. 

0.  If  more  than  one  class  has  pursued  the  same  subject,  enter  each 
additional  class  under  '*  additional  classes.'* 


Principars  Schedule  of  tha 

for  1892-9a 

No. 

Names  of  Academic 

Students. 

QiTe  Christian  Name 

in  Pull. 

Affeat 
Birthday. 

Month  and  Tear  when 

Preliminary  Exammations 

were  completed,  with  Name 

of  School  if  completed 
elsewhere. 

Total  Days 

Attendance 

as  an 

Academic 

Student  in 

this  School 

during  past 

Year., 

1 
•J 

3,  &c 

SvvMABT  of  LfaKBUcnoN  actually  given  in  past 

school  year. 

Total 
Exercises. 

Text-Sooksnsed. 

Author  or        Title  of 
Editor.            Book. 

Pages  of  Text-Books  studied. 

Subject*. 

First 
Term. 

Second 
Term. 

Third 
Term. 

Fourth 
Term. 

Groapl. 

1.  Beading      -    . 

2.  Writing 
8.  Spelling 

4,  English,  elem.  • 
4a.  English,  ady.  - 
6.  English,  comp. 

6.  Rhetoric 

7.  English  lit.       - 

8.  American  lit.  - 

9.  Course  in  Eng.  reading 
Gl.  German,  Ist  year     - 
Gg.  German  grammar   • 
Gl  German,  Snd  year:   • 
G8.  German,  8rd  year    - 
Fl.  French,  1st  year 
Fg.  French  grammar     • 
FZ.  French,  thd  year     • 
F8.  French,  8rd  year      - 
Li.  Latin.  Ist  year 

Lg.  Latin  grammar 
LS.  Ciesar'sCom. 
L3.  Sallust'sCaUline     . 
L4.  Cicero's  Orationa     - 

< 
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SuioCABY  OF  Instsugtiok  actually  given  in  past  school  year — continued. 


Bubjectfl. 


Total 
Bzoreiaes. 


Text-Books -oMd. 


Author  or 
Editor. 


Titloof 
Book. 


Paget  of  Tezt-Booka  studied. 


First 
Term. 


Second 
Term. 


Third 
Term. 


Fourth 
Term. 


L5.   Grid's      Uetuxior- 
piboses. 

L6.  YirgU'siBiieid 

L7.  Tile's  Eclogues 

L8.  Latio  comp.  - 

Okl.  Qreek.  1st  year 

6kg.  G^ieek  grammar 

Gk2.  Xenoplum's  Anab. 

OkS.  Homer's  Iliad 

6k4.  Greek  oomi>. 

Groups. 

21.  Arithmetic     - 
21a.  Arithmetic  adr. 

22.  Algebra 
22a.  Algebra^  mAn 

25.  Plane  geometry 
24.  Bolid  geometry 

26.  Plane  trigonometry 

Groups. 

81.  Astronomy     - 

82.  Physics 
32a.  Physios,  adv. 
88.  Ohemistxy 
88a.  Chemistry,  adv. 
84.  Geology 
86.  Physical  geography 

86.  Botaoy  • 

87.  Zoology 

88.  Physiology  and 
hygiene. 

Group  4. 
4L  Geography     - 
48.  General  history 
48.  Greek  history 
44.  Roman  history 
46.  English  history 

46.  T7.S.  history 
46b.  N.Y.  history 

47.  CiTics  - 

48.  EoDoomios 

Gioap6. 

61.  Psychology 
S8.  Ethics  - 
82B.  Btenography 
B8»  Book^Eeeping 
64.  Ihawing 
64a.  Drawing,  adv. 
*  Other  snbiects 


Additional     classes     in 
sutjects  printed  aboye. 


*  Ingfad"*g  any  of  the  special  coorses  in  literatnre  mentioned  in  Supplement  2  of  the 

Academic  Syllabus. 
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ni. 

University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
Beport  on 

by 

Inepecior. 
Ptirposea  of  Inspection. 

To  ascertain  whether  the  institution  is  prorided  with  anitable  grounds, 

buildings,  equipment,  and  teaching  force. 
To  ascertain  ix  the  work  done  is  creditable  in  quality  and  scope. 
To   aid   in   correcting   observed   defects    by  friendly  criticism    and 

suggestion. 
To  enable  each  school  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  others  whose 

methods  have  been  found  most  saccessfVil. 
To  secure  from  the  teachers  suggestions  which  may  be  of  service  to  the 

university  in  its  aim  to  keep  in  sympathetic  touch  with  all  its 

institutions. 
Date  and  duration  of  visit 
Ezerdses  attended 

1.  Gh*ounds. 

a.  Location. 

h.  Extent. 

c.  Condition  as  to-— 

Drainage. 

Shade. 

Shrubs  and  plants. 

d.  Cared  for  by  whom. 
6.  Flag  staff  pole. 


2.  Buildings. 

Ow  Number  and  size : — 
Wood. 
Stone. 
Brick. 

h.  Special  features : — 
Dormitory. 

Auditorium  or  chapel. 
Gymnasium. 
Laboratory. 

c.  Closets. 

d.  Academic  rooms  (for  floor 

plans  and  dimensions  see 

page        ). 
Study  hall. 
Class  rooms. 
No.  of  sittings. 
Cu.  ft.  per  pupil. 
Floor  space  per  pupil. 
Light. 

System  of  heating. 
System  of  ventilation. 
Furniture. 
Decorations : — 

Plants. 

Busts. 

Maps. 

Pictures. 

Statuary. 

Charts. 


3.  Librarv. 

a.  "Wnere  kept. 
h.  Condition. 

c.  No.  volumes. 

d.  Periodicals  now  taken. 

e.  Total  value. 
/.   Class  of  books : — 

General. 
Philosophy. 
Religion. 
Sociology  :— 
Economics. 
Education. 
Gov.  doc. 
Philology. 
Science. 
•  Useful  arts. 
Fine  arts. 
Literature : — 
Poetry. 
Fiction. 
Prose. 
History. 

Geography  and  travels. 
Biography. 
Text  books. 
Provisions  for  additions. 
System  of  classifying  and 

cataloguing. 
When  open. 
j.  No.  of  books  drawn. 
k.  Character  of  books  drawn. 
I.  Courses  of  reading  planned 

for  pupils. 
m.  Public  library  ;   to  what 
extent     patronised     by 
pupils. 
n.  Eflbrt  made  to  encourage 
pupils  to  form  private 
libraries, 
o.  Bulletins   from    Begcnts' 
office: — 
Where  kept. 
Missing  Kob. 


I: 


t. 
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4.  Apparatus: — 

a.  Where  kept. 
h.  Condition. 

c.  Value. 

d.  Character. 

e.  Maps,  charts,  globes. 

/.  Facilities    for   individoal 

work  by  pupils. 
g.  Services   of  inspector  of 

apparatus  not  needed. 

5.  Teachers. 

a.  Principal: — 

Where  educated. 
Taught  how  long. 
Salary. 
5.  Teachers  doing  academic 
work : — 
Men. 
Women. 

c.  Bequired  qualifications. 

d.  Faculty  meetings : — 

Held  how  often. 
Character. 

6.  Pupils. 

a.  Population  of  district. 
h.  Children  of  school  age. 

1.  Total    attendance  in 

all  grades. 

2.  In  academic  depart- 

menii. 
8.  Holding    preliminary 

certificate. 
('.  Bequirements  for  entrance 
to  academic  department. 


d,  Becjuirement   for   gradu- 

atmg. 

1.  Academic  or   clas 

sical  diploma. 

2.  Count  certificate. 

3.  Standard     adopted 

bj  board  of  educa- 
tion without  refer- 
ence   to  Regents 
credentials. 
6.  No.  that  enter  college. 
/.  No.  that  enter  professional 

schools. 
g.  Success  of    graduates  in 
after  life. 

7.  Courses  of  study. 

a.  Time  giren  to  English. 

b.  Status  of  Greek, 
c  Status  of  Latin. 
d. 

e.  No.  recitations  per  week. 
/.  Provisions    for    physical 

training. 

8.  Student  organisations. 

a.  Literary. 
h.  SociaL 
e.  Athletics. 

9.  Opinions  of  teachers. 

a.  Examinations. 
h.  Syllabus. 
C'  Suggestions. 

10.  Generalremarks. 
a.  Discipline. 

h.  Character  of  work  dmie. 


Notes. 


APPENDIX  B. 

Set  of  DocuicsNTS  from  the  QpncB  of  the  Edvoatios  Dbpaetmeht, 
ToBOHTo,  relating  to  the  Inspection  of  High  Schools  and  Collbgiatb 
Institutbs. 

Toronto,  189  . 

DsAB  Sib, 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  inspection  of  your  school,  be  so  kind  as  to  fill 
in  at  your  earliest  convenience  the  enclosed  forms,  and  to  have  ready  for 
inspection  the  drawing-books  and  book-keeping  sets  presented  at  tibe  last 
primary  e^samination  and  the  catalogue  of  the  library,  apparatus,  maps, 
and  gymnasium  equipment.  Please,  also,  have  ready  for  my  use,  a  copy 
of  the  time*table  of  each  teacher,  and  a  special  copy  of  your  genend  time- 
table, showing  the  work  of  each  form. 

I  propose  to  pay  my  annual  visit  of  inspection  during  the  current  half- 
year  ;  and  as  I  am  directed  to  report  on  the  ordinary  condition  of  vour 
school,  I  shall  feel  obliged  by  your  notifying  me  immediately  to  the  above 
address,  should  anything  be  likely  to  interfere,  before  inspection^  with 
your  usual  routine. 

Tours  truly. 


Principal,  High  School  (or  Collegiate  Institute). 
R     88800. 


High  School  Inspector. 


C  C 
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II. 
To  be  filled  in  by  the  Principal  on  reoeipt  and  retained  by  him  nntil  the 

Inspector's  visit. 
High  ScnooL  Insfsctob's  Akmual  Bepobt,  189    . 
High  School  or  Collegiate  Institute  at 

I.  Staff. 


Names  of 
Teacherg. 


*Qualifica- 
tlonf. 


tHigh  and 

Public  School 

Experience. 


Date  of 
Appointment. 


Salary. 


Subjectf 

taught. 

(To  be  fully 

detailed.) 


{ 


(1) 

(8) 

(1) 
(») 


II.  TTnivirtiiy  Standing,  in  3onoun,t  of  Teacher*  appointed  sinee 

latt  Inepeetton. 

III.  Attendance, 
Statement  to  be  loMd  upon  ihe  Attendance  for  the  ewrrent  Half-year. 


Form  I. 

Fozm  n.§ 

Form  HI. 

Form  IV. 

1.  English  department    - 

2.  Mathematical 

8.  Chemistry       ... 

4.  Science  option 

5.  Latin                ... 

. 

6.  Greek  -            -            -            - 

7.  French            ... 

6.  German 

9.  CoDunercial     .... 

iO.  Vocal  music    -            -            - 

11.  Drawing          -            .            - 

12.  Drill,  calistheoics,  gymnastics 

18.  Total  regularly  admitted  boys 

14.      „            „            „          girls 

15.  „     proTisionally  admitted  - 

16.  „     from  high  school  district 

17.      „     county  .            -            - 

18.      „     other  counties   - 

I  V»  Names  of  Pupils  provisionaUy  admitted,  with  reasons  for  Admission. 

Y.  Fees  per  year :  Eesidents  of  District,  $  ;  County  pupils,  $' 

Non-residents,  $ 

yi.  NamiiS  of  Text-hoohs,  not  In  il^e  Authorised  List,  used  hy  PupUs  of 

Form  IV. 

Yll.  Changes  in  Aceommcdaiion  since  last  visit  of  Inspection, 


*  Give  (1)  non-professional  standing  (in  the  case  of  university  men,  name  .the 
nnivprsity)  ;  and  (2)  date  of  professional  oertifloate,  indicating  whether  ordinary  or 
specialists. 

t  State  separately. 
.  X  Give  the  grade  of  honours  obtained  in  each  department  in  each  year  of  the 
univenfity  course. 

§  Insert  here  the  number  in  the  form  preparing  for  the  next  preliminary  ezasi- 
natiou. 
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Vm.  Awthfi*  of  Time-kible. 

P]«Me  &1L  in  the  nnmber  of  times  &  week  each  subject  is  taken  up  in 
each  flnb'diTiBion  of  the  Departmeotal  Fomu,  noting  where  snbieots  aro 
taken  together,  and  where  there  is  a  difference  in  the  length  of  the  lesson 


Length  of  lenon  siiaoeB 


Kngliih: 
Onwiiiu 


Oeogtaph? 
i{ca£iig    - 


DictatioB 


Antbmetic 
Algebra    - 
Endid      - 
TrigonoBaeli7 
French: 
Gmnmar,      compontioD, 

mkI  oon*eralkni. 
Authon    ■  -  . 


At-tbots    -  -  . 

Sdeoee: 

Pbjriw    . 

Chemistry 

Zoology    .  .  . 

Commercial : 

WritiDg    - 

Book -keeping 

StenoffTB^y 

Dr»win;   - 
I'byMcal  Edacation: 

Drill  tnd  caliilheniei 

Oymoastic*     - 
ATenga  Bttendance  in  Sub- 

diviraoD. 
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IX. 

Note. — ^The  grading  of  each  department  is  based  upon  the  inspector^ 
estimate  of,  first  and  chiefly,  the  ability  of  the  teacher  or  teachers ;  and, 
secondly,  the  organisation;  in  the  case  of  science,  the  equipment  and 
accomlnodations  are  also  taken  into  aooonnt.  For  Grade  I.  the  following 
are  indispensable :  in  English,  snpplementaiy  reading  in  English  Utera- 
tore;  in  mathematics,  provision  for  mental  arithmetic;  m  soienoe, 
practical  work  by  the  pnpils  in  each  sub-department ;  in  classics,  Attention 
to  pronunciation,  and  practice  in  sight-translation ;  in  French  and  Gkrman, 
attention  to  pronunciation  and  conyersation,  and  practice  in  sight- 
translation  ;  and  in  the  commercial  department,  stenography. 
Provision  in  each  form  for — 

(1.)  Sight- work  in  classics  and  French  and  German. 

(2.)  Conversation  in  French  and  German. 

(3.)  Mental  arithmetic. 

(4)  Supplementary  reading  in  English  literature. 

Certified  correct. 
18      •  Principal. 

(Form  87.) 

I. 

High  School  Inspeoiob's  Annual  BefobIi  189  . 

High  School  (or  Collegiate  Institute)  at 

I.  Accommodations. 

Any  improvements  made  in  the  accommodations  and  reported  to  the 
Department  before  the  thirty-first  day  of  December  next  will  be  taken 
into  account  in  the  ensuing  distribution  of  the  high  school  grant. 


1.  Waterclosetfi 

2.  Water  supply 
8.  School  grouQds 

4.  School  buildings 

5.  Clafls-rooma 


6.  Halls 

7.  Waiting  rooms 

8.  Cap  rooms 

9.  Teachers'  private 

rooms 


10.  Desks 

11.  Blackboards 

12.  Lighting 
18.  Heating 
14.  Ventilation 


II.  Eqtdpment 

Any  additions  made  to  the  equipment  and  reported  to  the  Department 
before  the  thirty-first  day  of  December  next  will  be  taken  into  account  in 
the  ensuing  distribution  of  the  high  school  grant. 


Library. 


Apparatus. 


Maps, 
Globes,  &c. 


Gymnasium  and 
Equipment. 


Value    at     date    of    last 

inspection. 
Value  of  additions  made 

since. 
FrQ8ent  value 


III.  Organsiation. 

1.  Subjects  on  the  programme  not  taught: 

2.  ProTisions  made  for  teaching : 

(a.)  Writing: 

(6.)  Beading: 

(c.)  Drill,  calisthenics,  and  gymnastics  : 

(d,)  Other  subjects : 

3.  Diyision  of  duties  among  teachers  : 

4.  Batio  of  pnpils  to  teachers : 


/ 
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rV,  Oharacier  of  the  Tea'^htTig. 

The  grading  under  each  head  ranges  as  follows : — ^I. — G-ood ;  11. — Fair ; 
in.— Poor ;  and  IV.— Bad. 

The  grading  of  each  department  is  based  apon  the  inspector's  estimate 
of,  first  and  chiefly,  the  ability  of  the  teacher  or  teachers ;  and  secondly, 
the  organisation :  in  the  case  of  science,  the  equipment  and  accommoda- 
tions are  also  taken  into  account.  For  G-rade  I.,  the  following  are  indis- 
X^nsable,  in  English,  supplementary  reading  in  English  literature;  in 
science,  practical  work  by  the  pupils  in  each  sub-department ;  in  classics, 
practice  in  sight-translation ;  in  French  and  German,  attention  to 
pronunoiation .  and  oonyersation  and  practice  in  sight-translation ;  in  the 
-commercial  department,  stenography. 

1.  English        ; 

2.  Mathematics        : 


3.  Science        ; 

4.  Classics        ; 

5.  French  and  G-erman 


6.  Commercial        ; 

7.  Drawing        ; 

8.  Beading        ; 

9.  Drill,  Calisthenics,   and   Gym- 

nastics       : 


y.  MisceUaneoue, 

1.  Staff: 

2.  Discipline: 
S,  Attendance: 

4.  Text-books: 

5.  Begisters:  Daily  ;  General  ; 

6.  Sapplementarr  Beading  in  English  literature : 

7.  Ohkracter  of  the  pupil's  work  in  Forms  I.  and  II.  in 

(a.)  Beading: 
(1.)  Last  class  of  entrants :  Of  examined,  are  good ; 

fair;  poor;  and  bad. 

(2.)  Other  pupils :  Of  examined,  are  good  ;  fair ; 

poor;  and  bad. 

(6.)  Writing: 
(1.)  Last  class  of  entrants :  General  character  of  work  ; 

(2.>  Other  pupils:  General  character  of  work  ; 

Primary  examination,  June  189  . 
(a.)  Book-keeping:  Amount  ;  Standard  : 

(b.^  Drawing:  Amount  ;  Standard  ; 

(e.)  Beading :  General  character  ; 

IX.  OenerdL  Rema/rha, 
Pate  of  Inspection  189  . 


APPENDIX  0. 

Peefabation  of  CoLLBOE  SixTDEirTS  in  the  United  States. 

Number  of  colleges  and  collegiate  departments  of  universitieSy  reporting 

213. 
Number  of  freshmen,  8,273. 

Prepared  in  preparatory  departments  of  colleges,  39  *  28  per  cent. 
Prepared  in  private  secondary  schools,  21  *  59  per  cent 
Prepared  in  public  high  schools,  36  *  26  per  cent.  > 

Prepared  by  private  study,  2 "  87  per  cent. 

(Bee  p.  376.) 
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APPENDIX  D. 

Bbligiok  and  the  State  School  Ststbm  in  Uppbr  Canada. 

(From  "  The  Educational  System  of  the  ProTinoe  of  Ontario/' 
prepMired  for  the  Columbian  Exhibition  by  John  Millar,  B.A.,  Deputy 
MiniBter  of  Education,  printed  for  the  Education  Department,  Toronto, 
1892-98.) 

lia  EeUU^ioru  to  Ohurchee. 

There  is  no  established  church  in  Ontario  or  connexion  betwe^i 
Church  and  State.  The  constitution  giyes  the  Province  control  of  its 
educational  affairs,  and  the  great  majoritjjr  of  the  people  believe  that 
schools  and  oolleffes  should  be  non -denominational.  No  religious  body 
has  any  voice  in  the  management  of  the  high  and  public  schools,  or  the 
universitjT-  These  institutions  are,  however,  far  mm  being  " jfodless  '^ 
or  irreligious.  Though  not  religious,  they  are  institutions  of  a  Christian 
people.  The  doctrines  of  no  church  are  taught,  but  the  principles  of 
Christianity  form  an  essential  feature  of  the  daily  exercises.  The  teachers 
are,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  men  and  women  of  high  moral  character. 
The  co-operation  of  the  clergy  of  aU  denominations  in  educational 
gatherings  is  quite  common,  and  recognition  of  religion  is  fully  shown  in 
the  following  regulations  which  have  been  prescrioed  by  the  Education 
Department : — 

(1.)  Everv  public  and  high  school  shall  be  opened  with  the  Lord's 
Prayer  and  closed  with  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  or  the  prayer  authorised  by  the  Department  of  Education. 

(2.)  The  Scriptures  shall  be  read  daily  and  systematic-ally  without  com- 
ment or  explanation,  and  the  portions  used  may  be  taken  from  the  book 
of  selections  adopted  by  the  Department  for  that  purpose,  or  from  the 
Bible,  as  the  trustees,  by  resolution,  may  direct. 

(8.)  Trustees  may  also  order  the  reading  of  the  Bible  or  the  authorised 
Soripture  selectionfi  by  both  pupiin  and  teachers  at  the  opening  and  the 
closing  of  the  school,  and  the  repeating  of  the  Ten  Commandments  at  least 
once  a  week. 

(4.)  No  pupil  shall  be  required  to  take  part  in  any  religions  exercise 
objected  to  by  his  parents  or  guardians,  ana  in  order  to  the  observance 
of  this  regulation,  the  teacher,  before  commencing  a  religion  exercise,  is 
to  allow  a  short  interval  to  elapse,  durins  which  the  children  of  Boman 
Catholics,  and  of  others  who  have  signified  their  objection,  may  retire. 

(5.)  If  in  virtue  of  the  ri^ht  to  be  absent  from  the  religious  exercises, 
any  pupil  does  not  enter  the  school-room  till  fifteen  minutes  after  the 
proper  time  for  opening  the  school  in  the  forenoon,  such  absence  shall 
not  be  treated  as  an  offence  against  the  rules  of  the  school. 

(6.)  Wlien  a  teacher  claims  to  have  conscientious  scruples  in  regard  to 
opening  or  closing  the  school  as  herein  prescribed,  he  shall  notify  the 
trustees  to  that  e fleet  in  writing ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  trustees 
to  make  such  provision  in  the  premises  as  they  may  deem  expedient. 

(7.)  The  clergy  of  any  denomination,  or  their  authorised  representatives^ 
shall  have  the  right  to  give  religious  instruction  to  the  pupils  of  their 
own  church,  in  each  school  house,  at  least  once  a  week,  after  the  hour  of 
dosing  the  school  in  the  afternoon ;  and  if  the  clergy  of  more  than  one 
denomination  apply  to  give  religious  instruction  in  the  same  school  house » 
the  board  of  trustees  shall  decide  on  what  day  of  the  week  the  school 
house  shall  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  clergymen  of  each  denomination  at 
the  time  above  stated.  But  it  shall  be  lawftil  for  the  board  of  trustees 
and  clergyman  of  any  denomination  to  agree  upon  any  hour  of  the  day  at 
which  a  clergyman,  or  his  authorised  representative,  may  give  religious 
insti  notion  to  the  pupils  of  his  own  church,  provided  it  be  not  during 
the  regular  hours  of  the  school.  Emblems  of  a  denominational  character 
■hall  not  be  exhibited  in  a  public  school  during  regular  school  hours. 

The  Imperial  statute,  called  the  British  North  America  Act,  which 
united  the  provinces  forming  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  guaranteed  certain 
edacarional  privileges  to  the  Boman  Catholic  citisens  of  Ontario.    The 
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Separate  Schools  Act,  as  it  is  termed,  enables  Protestants,  as  well  as 
Boman  Oatholics,  to  establish,  under  certain  conditions,  schools  for  them- 
selves. In  these  schools,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  coarse  of  study  for 
public  schools,  religious  exercises  are  taken  up  under  the' direction  of  the 
trustees.  The  Education  Department  has  not  the  same  authority  under 
the  statute  over  Boman  Catholic  separate  schools  as  it  has  over  the  public 
schools.  Yet  in  the  main  features,  such  as  the  qualification  of  teachers, 
excepting  those  in  religious  orders,  the  selection  of  text-books,  except 
those  required  for  religious  exercises,  the  authority  of  the  Department 
may  be  said  to  be  the  same.  There  is  no  provision  in  the  constitution 
allowing  the  establishment  of  aeparate  high  schools,  and  any  private  or 
denominational  institutions  of  this  kind  which  have  been  established 
receive  no  legislative  aid,  nor  are  their  sum^orters  exempted  from  taxation 
for  the  national  schools.  The  Boman  Oatholics  have  shown  as  little 
disposition  as  the  Protestants  to  establish  denominational  schools  for 
Secondary  Education,  and  the  verdict  of  all  classes  appears  to  be  that 
religious  convictions  are  not  interfered  with,  and  that  Christian  principles 
are  strengthened  by  attendance  at  the  high  schools  and  collegiate  insti- 
tutes. A  few  church  schools  have  been  opened  for  boys  and  several  ladies' 
colleges  have  been  established  by  different  denominations.  The  course  of 
study  in  these  institutions  is,  in  many  respects,  similar  to  that  in  the  high 
schools,  and  the  students  frequently  write  at  the  same  university  and 
departmental  examinations. 


APPENDIX  E. 

Extract  from  "  Makual  Taainhtg  and  Ihdustbial  Education  "  a  Bxpo&t 
presented  to  the  Senate  and  House  or  Befressntativbs  of  Massa- 
chusetts by  a  Commission  appointed  by  His  Excellency  Gh>venior 
W.  E.  BussELL  in  1891  (Boston,  Wright,  and  Potter,  State  Printers, 
18,  Post  Office  Square,  1893). 

Beconymendatioru, 
We  respectfully  submit  the  following  recommendations : — 

1.  That  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  kindergarten  be  taught  in  the 
normal  schools. 

2.  That  the  principles  and  practice  of  manual  ti*aining,  so  far  as  applic- 
able in  the  primary  and  grammar  schools,  be  taught  in  the  normal 
schools. 

8.  That  the  principles  and  practice  of  domestic  science  be  taught  in  the 
normal  schools. 

4.  That  high  schools,  in  which  a  course  in  the  mechanic  arts,  apprcTed 
by  the  Board  of  Education,  shall  be  taught  to  boys,  be  established  and 
maintained  in  all  cities  having  a  population  of  20,000  or  more. 

5.  That  high  schools,  in  which  a  course  in  domestic  science,  including 
sewing  and  cooking,  approved  by  the  Board  of  Education,  shall  be  taught 
to  girls,  be  established  and  maintained  in  all  cities  having  a  population  of 
20,000  or  more. 

6.  Any  city  or  town  which,  though  not  required  so  to  do  by  law,  shall 
nevertheless  establish  one  or  more  schools  for  manual  training  or  indus- 
trial  education,  open  to  boys  or  girls  of  14  or  more  years  of  age,  and  with 
courses  of  study  and  exercises  approved  by  the  Board  of  Education,  shall 
receive  from  the  State  treasury  an  amount  of  money  equal  to  the  amount 
sped  cally  appropriated  by  such  city  or  town  for  the  support  of  such 
school  or  schools  m  each  and  every  year,  provided  the  amount  paid  out 
from  the  State  treasury  to  any  one  city  or  town  in  any  one  year  shall  not 
exceed  ;^5,000. 

7.  That  the  State  make  provision  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  the 
mechanic  arts,  by  establishing  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  cd 
Technology  or  at  the  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  or  at  both  these 
institutions,  Gtate  scholarships  open  to  such  young  men  as,  being  other- 
wise well  qualified,  shall  promise  to  become,  after  their  course  of  training, 
teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State. 
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8.  That  the  datj  of  advising  with  and  aiding  school  oommittees  of 
towns  and  cities  in  relation  to  the  introdaction  of  kindergarten  instruction 
into  the  public  schools  be  made  the  special  duty  of  an  agent  of  the  Board 
of  Education. 

9.  That  the  Board  of  Education  be  by  law  required  to  appoint  an  i^ent 
whose  sx>ecial  duty  shall  be  to  advise  and  aid  in  the  introduction  of 
manual  &*aining  and  industrial  education  into  the  public  schools,  and  to 
Tisit  and  report  upon  all  schools  in  which  such  training  and  education 
are  carried  on. 

Louisa  Fabsoks  Hopkiiis. 
Edwin  P.  Ssayer. 
Geo.  E.  McKeill. 
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Among  other  papers  consulted  have  been  the  following : — 

1.  Annual  Reports  from  City  and  State  Boards : — 

The  Educational  System  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  by  John 

Millar,  B.A.,  Deputy  Minister  of  Education.    Toronto:  The 

Education  Department,  1898. 
Beport  of  the  Minister  of  Education,  Ontario,  1893. 
Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  1892-93.    Boston. 
Begents'    Bulletins,    University     of     State     of     New    York, 

Albanjr : — No.    11,     Organisation    of    University ;    No.    24, 

Exammation  Department ;  No.  25,  Secretary's  Beport,  1894 ; 

No.  26,  High  Schools  and  the  State. 
City  of  Cambridge  Annual  Beport,  1892.    Cambridge. 
Superintendent's  Annual  Beport,  State  of  New  Jersey,  1893. 

Trenton,  N.Y. 
Annual    Beport   of    Minister    of    Education,     Ontario,    1893. 

Toronto,  Can. 
Annual  Beport  of  Secretary  of  Board  of  Education,  Boston,  1892. 

Boston,  Mass. 
Annual  Beport,  Brookline,  Mass.,  1892 ;  with  other  papers  issued 

by  the  Superintendent. 
Biennial  Beport,  State  of  Minnesota,  1891-92. 
Beport  of  Inspector  of  High  Schools,  Minnesota,  1893. 

2.  Begulations  and  Laws,  City  and  State  : — 

Statutes  and  Begulations,  Public  and  High  Schools,  Ontario. 

Education  Department,  Toronto,  1891. 
University   of  the    State    of  New    York.       Begents'    Office, 

Albany,  N.Y. 
School  fiawB,  Michigan,  1893. 
Statutes  and  Begulations,  Ontario,  1891.    Toronto. 
Statutes  of  Massachusetts,  1892.    Boston,  Mass. 
Begulations,  City  of  Boston,  1893.    Boston,  Mass. 
Manual  of  the  High  School  Board,  1894.    State  of  Minnesota. 

3*  Documents  issued  from  the  Bureau  oC  Education  : — 

Annaal     Beports,     1889''92.      Government     Printing    Office, 

Washington. 
Federal   and  State  Aid  to  Higher  Education,  by  Frank  W. 

Blackmar,  Ph.D.    1890. 
Promotions  and  Examinations  in  Oraded  Schools,  by  Emerson 

B.  White,  LL.D.    1891. 
Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National   Educfttional 

Association.    18E%. 
Beport  of  the  Committee  on   Secondary  School  Studies,  1893 

(commonly  called  The  Committee  of  Ten). 
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4  Papers  relating  to  the  Higher  Training  of  Teachers : — 

Harvard  University : — 

(1.)  Science  Course  for  Teachers. 

(2.)  C'Oorses  in  Education  and  Teaching. 
Gatalogpie  of  the  Teachers*  College,  and  Horace  Mann  Practising 

School,  1894-95.    New  York. 
Catalogue  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Bridgewai<er,  Mass., 

1894.    Boston. 
Catalogue  of  the  State  Normal  School,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
Annual  Beport  of  the  Normal  College,  New  York. 
Calendar  or  the  University  of  Michigan,  1893-94. 
Calendar  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  1894-96.    Toronto. 
Catalogue  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  1894. 
University  of  City  of  New  York.    Pi'ospectus  of  the  School  of 

Pedagogy,  1894. 
The    Proi^ional  Preparation  of  Secondary  Teachers  in  the 

United  States,  by  Fred.   Atkinson.    Leipzig,  Breitkopff  u. 

Haertel.    1893. 
Provincial  School  of  Pedagogy,  Ontario :  Departmental  Begula- 

tions,  September  1894. 

5.  Papers  on  Manual  and  Physical  Training : — 

Seport  of  Director  of  Physical  Training.    Boston. 
Catalogue  of  the  Public  Industrial  Arts  Schools.    Philadelphia. 
Manual  Training  and  Industrial  Education,  1893.    Boston. 
(Beport  to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  of 

Massachusetts.) 
Manual  Training:    An    Address    by    Prof.    Nicholas   Murray 

Butler,  President  of  the  New  York  Teachers'  College. 

6.  Miscellaneous  panophlets : — 

The  Schools  of  England  and  Grermanjr,  by  the  Hon.  G-.  W.  Boss,. 
Minister  of  Education  for  the  Provmoe  of  Ontario. 

The  Present  and  Future  of  Harvard  College,  by  Prof.  W.  "W# 
G-oodwin,  Boston,  U.S. A. :  Ewin  and  Co.    1891. 

The  New  EngWd  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory^ 
Schools,  18^-92.  (Various  papers  on  Admission  to  College, 
&c.) 

The  Belation  of  the  State  to  Education  in  England  and  America, 
by  Prof.  Isaac  Sharpleas,  Haverford  College.  Philadelphia : 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  No.  87. 

United  States  History  and  Civil  Government :  A  Syllabus  of 
Instructions,  by  Dr.  Macalister,  President  of  the  Drexel  Insti- 
tute, formerly  superintendent  of  Schools.    Philadelphia. 

Catalogue  of  Pedagogic  Library  for  the  use  of  the  Teachers  of 
Philadelphia,  by  the  same. 
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1.— SUMMARY  OF  MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


LIST  OP  WITNESSES  AND  SUBJECTS  ON  WHICH 

THEY  GAVE  EVIDENCE. 


Witness. 


Subjects  on  which  they  gave  Evidence. 


Page. 


Sir  George  Young,  Bart.  - 


> 


Mr.  Douglas  C.  Bicbmond 


Mr.  G.  W.  Kekewich,  C.B. 


Administration  of  Schools  : 

1.  Government  of  Schools  •  -  . 

2.  FroTincial  Control  of  Schools 

Central  Organising  Authority  -  .  - 

Local  Oiganising  Aathorities        ... 
Grading  of  Schools     •  -  -  . 

Finance  .  ,  .  . 

BecognitioQ  of  Private  Schools 
TeachiDg  Staff  .  -  - 

Religions  Instmction  -  .  .  - 

Effects    of  Grants    by  County  Councils  for 

Technical     Instruction      upon      Grammar 

Schools        ..... 
Function  of  Evening  Schools  in  relation  to 

Technical  Instruction    ... 
Apprenticeship  Charities  -  -         - 

Relation  of  Higher  Grade  Elementary  Schools 

to  Secondary  Schools  ... 

Scholarships  in  Secondary  Schools 
Scholarships     from    Secondary    Schools    to 

Universities  -  -     .       - 

University  Scholarships  ... 

Relation  of  Secondary  Schools  to  Universities 
Leaviag     (Abiturienten)     Examinations     in 

Secondary  Schools  .... 

Organisation  by  Districts  (in  London) 
Education  Board  for  London  .  -  - 

Area  and  Jurisdiction  -  - 

Organisation  in  the  Country        -        - 
Promotion   of  Scholars  from  Elementary  to 
Secondary  Schools        ... 
Promotion  of  Scholars  to  First  Grade  Schools  - 

Relation  of  Elementary  to  Secondary  Educa- 
tion -  .  .  - 

Secondary  Education  in  Higher  Grade  Ele- 
mentary Schools      .... 

Relation  of  Evening  Continuation  Schools  to 
Secondary  Schools  «  • 

Provision  of  Secondary  Education  in  Rund 
Districts  ... 

Training  Colleges  ^  •  -        - 

ConstitutioB  of  Local  Authority  for  Secondary 
Education      .... 

Powers  and  Duties  of  Local  Authority 

Higher  Grade  Elemeatary  Schools  and  Free 
Education  ... 

Place  of  Higher  Grade  Elementary  Schools  in 
Or^nisation  of  Secondary  Education 

Relation  of  Evening  Continuation  Schools  to 
Organisation  of  Secondary  Education 

Constitution  of  Central  Authority 

I>nti«s  of  Central  Authority 
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IV 


Witness. 


Subjects  on  whish  they  gave  Evidence.  Pago. 

I 


Major-Gen.    Sir   J.  F.  D. 
Donnelly,  K.C.B. 


Capt.  W.  de  W.  Abney, 
D.CJi.,  F.R.S. 


The  KoT.  T.  W.  Sharpe, 
C.B. 


Mr.  W.  H.  Stone  and  Miss 
M.  Gomey. 


The  Rev.  A.  W.  Vardy, 
M.A.,  and  Miss  A.  J. 
Cooper. 


Science  and  Art  Department  Grants       • 

Effect  of  County  Council  Grants  on  Operations 
of  Science  and  Art  Department 

System  of  Payment  by  Results 

Proper  Relation  of  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment to  an  Organised  System  of  Secondary 
Education    -  -  .  .  . 

New  Regulations  for  Organised  Scienoe  Schools 

Probable  effect  on  Number  of  Organised 
Science  Schools,  and  Amount  of  Grants 

Limit  of  Income  of  Parents     ... 

Restrictions  affecting  Endowed  Schools 

Organised  Science  Schools       ... 

Payment  on  Results  of  Examination 

Payment  on  Results  of  Inspection 
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SUMMARY  OF  MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


YOUNG,  SIR  GEOBGE,  BARONET. 

Is  one  of  tho  Charity  Commissioners  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts, 
and  has  had  charge  of  the  administration  of  the  Welsh  Intermediate 
Education  Act.     (Qn.  1,  2.) 

Eyidence  relates  to  Endowed  Schools  Acts  and  Secondary  Education 
generally.    (Qn.  8-5.) 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

1. — GOVSRNMEMT  07   SCHOOLS. 

Has  dealt  with  this  under  organisation  of  schools,  but  if  the  number 
of  bodies  dealing  with  schools  is  to  be  less  than  in  Wales,  the  county 
governing  body  must  be  omitted.     (Young,  179.) 

Has  no  objection  to  a  boys'  school  and  a  girls'  school  in  o  town  being 
under  the  same  goyeming  body,  and  even  a  first  and  a  second  grade 
school  might  be  under  the  same  control.  Objects  to  a  number  of  head- 
masters being  under  one  goyeming  body.     (Young,  180^  181.) 

UniverBity  members  elected  on  a  governing  body  are  by  no  means 
regular  in  their  attendance  at  meetings.  As  a  remedy  an  expert 
graduate  resident  in  the  locality  might  be  appointed.     (Young,  184.) 

A  member  ceases  to  be  a  member  of  a  governing  body  if  he  does  not 
attend  any  meetings  for  two  years.     (Young,  185, 186.) 

The  Charity  Commission  does  not  favour  the  appointment,  as  a  rule, 
of  ex-officio  members,  as  their  attendances  are  generally  very  few.  (Young, 
187.) 

The  representation  of  members  of  local  school  boards  is  very  useful. 
Gives  reasons.     (You7ig,  188, 189.) 

The  lepresentation  of  the  older  universities  on  governing  bodies  is 
advantageous  for  the  purpose  of  giving  advice,  and  of  keeping  universities 
in  touch  with  secondary  education,     ^oung,  191.) 

Representative  members  should  have  a  distinct  majority  over  co-op tatire 
members.    (Young,  192.) 

School  boards  rarely  appoint  a  representative  outside  their  members, 
but  when  this  is  done  they  have  generally  a  good  reason  for  so  doing. 
(Young,  19^-5.) 

The  county  governing  bodies  will  supply  visiting  teachers.  (Young ^ 
196,  201-4.) 

2.  Pbovinciai  Contkol  or  Schools. 

The  functions  of  a  controlling  body,  as  distinct  from  the  governing 
body,  are  the  inspection  of  schools  and  buildings,  to  carry  out  schettes, 
examinations,  and  see  that  tho  teaching  is  efficient.  To  supply  educa- 
tional appliances  and,  whore  funds  admit,  to  maintain  a  training  college 
for  teachers.    (Young,  196,  200.) 

t    88590.  A 


2  SECONDARY   EDUCATION   COMMISSION  : 

The  provincial  board  is  requisite  to  prevent  the  centralisation  of  control 
in  London.     (Young,  196,  197.) 

Betnms  from  schools  will  show  whether  the  work  is  being  efficiently 
carried  on.  If  not  properlv  performed,  the  Education  Department  will 
then  interfere,     (young,  19H,  199.) 

Private  schools  should  bo  invited  to  accept  the  arrangements  made  for 
inspection  and  examination  by  the  provincial  authority.  (Young,  205, 
206.) 

The  provincial  authority  should  decide  whether  a  new  school  is  neces- 
Bary,  subject  to  revision  by  the  authorities  in  London.     (Young,  207,  208.) 

Thinks  the  system  of  proceeding  by  schemes,  as  now  carried  out  by 
the  Oharity  Commission,  is  too  cumbrous,  and  suggests  that  the  schemes 
should  be  prepared  by  the  provincial  authority  and  revised  by  the  proposed 
new  Education  Department.  There  would  be  no  appeal  from  the  decisions 
of  that  department «  as  it  would  bo  presided  over  by  a  Minister  responsible 
to  Parliament.    (Young,  209-18.) 


CENTRAL  OKGANISING  AUTHORITY. 

In  Wales  all  schemes  were  drafted  by  the  joint  education  committees, 
and  submitted  to  the  Charity  Commission  for  approval.  If  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Charity  Commission  were  not  accepted  both  schemes  were 
submitted  to  the  Minister  for  decision.  This  plan  worked  well ;  its  success 
was  partly  due  to  the  presence  of  an  Assistant  Commissioner  at  the 
meetings  of  the  committees  to  advise  them  in  matters  of  detail.  (Young, 
132-^,  175-«.) 

Ko  friction  has  arisen  between  the  Assistant  Commissioners  and  the 
committees.     (Young,  137.) 

A  central  agency  is  necessaiy  for  the  purposes  of  first  organisation  and 
general  supervision  as  to  the  founding  of  new  schools.  No  private 
persons  should  bo  allowed  to  establish  a  boarding  school,  to  be  aided  from 
public  funds,  without  the  permission  of  the  central  authority.  (Young, 
138-48.) 

Would  like  to  see  the  relations  between  the  Minister  for  Education  and 
the  Commissioners  or  board  who  will  superintend  the  organisation  of 
Secondary  Education  drawn  closer  and  strengthened  either  by  additional 
members  or  further  power.     (Young,  149.) 

The  central  agency  should  be  separated  from  the  Charity  Commission. 
(Young,  160-2.) 

A  strong  feeling  was  shown  in  Wales  against  the  supervision  of 
schools  being  placed  under  the  Education  Department  as  being  a  highly 
centralised  office,  and  advocating  the '  Charity  Commission  instead,  as  an 
office  where  the  value  of  decentralisation  was  understood.  Teachers  are 
in  favour  of  this  course.    (Young,  163-8.) 

The  election  of  women  on  governing  bodies  should  be  left  entirely  to 
the  organising  committees,  who  would  be  able  to  decide  whether  tneir 
presence  would  be  useful  or  not.    (Young,  159,  160.) 

A  new  education  office  should  be  constituted,  distinct  from  the  present 
Department,  to  control  Secondary  Education,  under  a  Minister.  [Younq, 
161-6.) 

• 

The  Assistant  Commissioners  should  continue  to  act  as  advisers  to  the 
provincial  authorities  whenever  the  central  authority  intervenes.  (Young, 
167,  168, 172-4.) 

The  provisional  education  committees  should  exist  so  long  as  they 
have  work  to  do  in  preparing  schemes  for  schools  and  proposals  for 
educational  endowments.  They  would  then  pass  gradually  into  permanent 
committees.    (Young  ^  169-71.) 


SUMMARY  OF  MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  3 

LOCAL  ORGANISING  AUTHORITIES. 

In  carrying  out  the  Welsh  Intermediate  Education  Act  three  separate 
authorities  have  been  constituted.  The  joint  education  committees  (one  for 
each  counlr^  and  county  borough),  the  Charity  Commission  to  draft  schemes 
for  and  aaviae  the  committees,  and  the  Vice-President  of  the  Education 
Department,  as  responsible  to  Parliament.     (Young,  6, 7.) 

Ninety  schools  founded  under  the  Act  in  Wales.     {Young,  6.) 

The  expense  is  covered  by  a  county  rate,  a  Treasury  grant  equal  to  the 
county  rate,  and  a  grant  under  the  Local  Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise) 
Act.    (Young,  7.) 

Describes  the  difficulties  in  constituting  educational  areas  for  this  pur- 
pose, referring  more  particularly  to  county  boroughs  situated  in  two 
counties.     {Young,  14) 

Suggests  the  formation  of  districts  which  will  bo  most  convenient  for 
the  interests  of  the  localitioL  rather  than  the  adoption  of  the  county  or 
county  borough  as  a  local  area  uniformly.  These  could  be  modified  from 
time  to  time  to  meet  existing  requirements.     {Young,  14-20,  76,  113.) 

The  educational  or  organising  committees  might  consist  of  som.e 
members  of  the  county  council,  with  other  representative  members  added 
to  them,  and  temporary  nominees  of  a  responsible  Minister.  {Young,  21-8, 
38, 182, 183.) 

People  in  the  district,  interested  in,  and  acquainted  with  educational 
subjects  might  be  added.    {Young,  39-42.) 

The  county  council  could  assign  the  amount  of  the  amalgamated  rate 
for  educational  purposes  to  each  district.     (Young,  30-3.) 

Permanent  authorities  might  in  the  future  bo  formed  to  take  the  place 
of  these  temporary  district  committees.    {Young,  34-6,  69-71.) 

Each  school  should  have  its  own  local  governing  body.  It  is  inadvis- 
able to  group  schools  of  different  kinds  under  one  governing  body. 
{Young,  37.) 

Hopes  in  time  to  see  a  university  institution  in  each  educational 
province  or  district,  provided  that  these  districts  covered  large  areas. 
{Yov/ng,  44,  45.) 

Before  fixing  absolutely  the  nature  and  qualifications  of  the  district 
committees  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  first  by  experience  the  class  of 
member  who  should  form  the  committee.     {Young,  46, 47.) 

Teachers  have  too  much  interest  in  their  own  schools,  to  be,  generally 
speaking,  suitable  representative  members  on  a  district  committee. 
{Young,  48.) 

Members  of  committees,  nominated  by  Ministers  of  the  Qovemment 
would,  when  permanent  conmiittees  are  formed,  be  displaced  in  favour  of 
members  co-opted  by  the  district  authority.     {Young,  50,  129-31.) 

So  long  as  the  Welsh  Act  constituting  joint  education  conmiittees  is  in 
force  the  oommittees  have  power  to  initiate  schemes  for  endowments  not 
included  in  county  schemes,  but  on  expiration  of  the  Act  the  committees 
cease  to  exist.    {Young,  51-8.) 

Explains  how  provincial  districts  should  be  constituted  when  large 
county  boroughs,  such  as  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  are  included  in  the 
oonnty,  for  the  purposes  of  first  organisation.    {Young,  77-83.) 

Candidates  for  scholarships  and  exhibitions  would  be  as  well  off  in 
having  to  ^o  to  different  centres  to  compete  for  a  smaller  number, 
as  if  tney  went  to  one  centre  to  compete  for  the  whole  number.    {Young, 

09h~0.^ 

DifiScuIties  no  doubt  will  arise  in  carrying  out  these  suggestions  in  the 
case  of  endowments  and  scholarships  when  large  counties  with  large 
endowments  are  amalgamated  with  smaller  counties  or  areas  not  so  well 
endowed,  but  this  difficulty  did  not  arise  in  Wales.    {Young,  89-97.) 
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ParentB  living  near  the  borders  of  a  Gountj  would  not  object  to  send 
their  children  to  a  school  out  of  their  county,  thongh  perhaps  the 
members  of  the  local  governing  body  or  council  might  object.  (Young, 
106.) 

The  representation  of  the  provincial  body  should  be  taken  on  the  basis 
of  the  population  and  not  on  the  financial  basis.     (Young,  103,  111,  113.) 

No  committee  should  consist  of  less  than  11  or  more  than  25 
members.-    (Young,  112, 116.) 

In  planning  areas  regard  must  be  had  to  the  railway  communication  to 
enable  day  scnolarR  to  come  to  school.     (Young,  114,  115.) 

School  boards  within  each  area  might  agree  as  to  their  represen- 
tatives on  the  provincial  authority.     (Young,  118,  119.) 

Teachers  of  all  ranks  should  be  represented.     (Young,  120,  123.) 


GRADING  OF  SCHOOLS. 

The  difficulty  of  enforcing  the  limitation  in  the  education  to  be  given 
in  schools  is  great  and  is  increasing.  If  it  is  to  be  maintained,  it  must  be 
embodied  in  legislation.     Gives  reasons.    (Young,  219,  220.) 

The  objection  of  parents  to  their  children  mingling  in  school  with 
children  of  a  lower  social  grade  is  diminishing,  and  exists  more  in  girls* 
than  in  boys'  schools.  The  introduction  of  boys  by  merit  from  elementary 
to  secondary  schools  has  enabled  parents  to  see  that  the  fears  of  social 
difficulty  were  unfounded.     (Young,  221-3,  225,  226.) 

Possibly  the  social  objection  exists  more  in  boarding  than  in  day  schools. 
(Young,  224.) 

Considers  that  the  age  for  entrance  to  the  universities  for  boys  from 
first  or  second  grade  schools  should  be  lowered.  The  present  age,  18  or  19, 
is  too  high.  In  Scotland  boys  enter  the  universities  at  15  or  16.  (Young, 
227-32.) 

The  education  demanded  of  those  who  go  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  as  a 
rule,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  poorer  classes,  as  they  cannot  devote  the 
time  to  the  acquirement  of  the  dead  languages  necessary  fox  entrance 
to  a  college.    (Young,  233,  234.) 

These  causes  prevent  the  Charity  Commission  sometimes  from  making 
a  scheme  for  a  grammar  school  with  a  university  endowment,  which 
people  would  lose  the  advantage  of  if  the  limit  of  age  were  altered. 
(Young,  236.) 

Parents  would  not  keep  their  boys  in  first  or  second  grade  schools  up  to 
the  age  of  18  or  19  if  they  were  not  going  on  to  the  university.  (Young, 
236.) 

Boys  goinff  up  for  the  army  entrance  examinations  come  as  a  rule  from 
the  upper  ctasses,  therefore  the  above  remark  does  not  apply.  They 
generally  come  from  the  great  public  schools,  where  separate  departments 
are  to  be  found  for  these  examinations.     (Young,  237-41.) 

Boys  who  are  to  leave  school  early  should  be  sent  to  those  schools  where 
the  syst<em  of  education  is  planned  to  suit  their  individual  cases,  and  vice 
versa.  If  boys  ao  to  school,  intending  to  leave  at  the  age  of  16,  and  othera 
at  18,  separate  aepartments  should  be  provided.  Gives  reasons  explaining 
this.     (Young,  242-50.) 

Third  grade  schools  have  been  "  crowded  out "  between  the  elementary 
and  second  grade  schools,  as  it  was  found  that  the  elementary  school 
trespassed  so  much  on  the  secondary  school,  that  there  was  little  likelihood 
of  any  success  attaching  to  the  formation  of  third  grade  schools.  Refera 
to  the  evidence  of  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  of 
1887  with  regard  to  the  grading  of  schools.     (Young,  251-61.) 
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The  character  of  elementary  education  was  greatly  altered  hV  the  Act 
of  1870.    (yowi^,262,  263.) 

The  Code  shows,  from  the  subject  a  tanght,  that  there  is  considerable 
oyerlapping  on  the  part  of  elemontary  schools  and  secondary  schools. 
( You^ig,  264-6.) 

The  conditioDS  as  to  third  grade  schools  in  town  and  country  vary,  and 
there  is  a  deficiency^  in  many  country  districts  of  such  schools,  {^oung, 
267-9.) 

It  would  be  advantageous  to  have  the  control  of  secondary  and 
elementary  education,  so  far  as  it  is  central,  under  one  department. 
{Ywkng,  270.  271.) 

There  are  two  difficulties  in  supplying  graded  schools  in  rural  districts ; 
the  provision  of  first  grade  schools  for  the  few  to  whom  such  education  may 
fairly  be  given,  and  the  provision  of  Secondary  Education  in  any  form  for 
children  of  the  poor.     (Fc^ungr,  272-9.) 

The  entrance  scholarships  to  the  great  public  schools  are  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  poortr  classes.     {Young ^  282-4.) 

FINANCE. 

Assumes  that  the  local  grants  under  the  Customs  and  Excise  Act,  will 
not  in  future  be  confined  strictly  to  technical  education.  If  education  is 
to  be  regarded  from  that  point  of  view  only,  the  results  will  be  disastrous, 
and  it  has  had  some  harmrnl  effect  upon  existing  iustitutions  by  distorting 
the  balance  of  the  curriculum.     {Young ^  287-9.) 

Under  the  Technical  Instruction  Act,  no  portion  of  the  local  taxation 
grants  may  be  devoted  to  the  literary  side  of^  Secondary  Education.  This 
is  an  error  which  should  be  rectified.     {Young,  290-5.) 

The  discretion  which  county  councils  now  have,  of  allocating  to  education 
purposes  sums  smaller  than  the  whole  grant  under  the  Customs  and 
Excise  Act,  should  be  removed.     {Young,  296.) 

In  settling  the  finance  of  schools,  the  cost  price  of  education  must  be 
kept  in  mind.  Describes  in  detail  the  course  to  be  pursued.  {Young, 
297-304.) 

The  maximum  and  minimum  fees  should  be  fixed  by  the  govemiugbody 
and  approved  fin»1]v  by  the  central  authority.  If  fixed  too  low,  the 
private  adventure  schools  would  be  injured,  and  in  many  cases  destroyed, 
which  would  be  a  great  misfortune.    (Young,  306-28,  346-9.) 

The  system  of  entrance  scholarships  at  schools  is  open  to  objection,  and 
does  not  meet  the  case,  of  the  poorer  classes,  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  the 
cost  of  training  necessary  to  obtain  a  scholarship.  It  thus  happens  that 
scholarships  intended  for  the  poor  become  available  for  the  rich.  {Young, 
329-56.) 

Those  parents  who  can  afford  it  should  pay  the  whole  cost  of  education, 
and  auy  funds  available  should  be  expended  upon  scholarships  or 
bursaries,  &c.,  to  assist  those  who  cannot  pay  for  their  children's 
education.    {Young,  83(>-40.) 

No  stigma  of  poverty  need  attach  to  the  holder  of  such  a  scholarship. 
The  matter  could  be  privately  arranged  between  the  school  committee  and 
the  parents.    Such  a  system  exists  at  Christ's  Hospital.    {Young,  341,  342.) 

If  administered  by  a  private  body  the  system  might  lead  to  abuse,  but 
if  administered  by  a  properly  constituted  representative  body,  the  evil 
would  be  minimised.     {Young,  343-5.) 

Children  who  have  obtained  these  bursaries  might  be  sent  to  public 
secondary  schools,  and,  in  some  cases,  to  efficient  private  schools.  {Young, 
360.) 

Some  cheap  county  schools,  established  in  sparsely  populated  areas, 
have  failed  from  lack  of  funds  or  endowmentb.  The  Barnard  Cattle 
Schoi»l  was  endowed  out  of  the  Flounders  charity  and  is  a  success. 
(Young,  832-43.) 
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EECOGNinON  OF  PRTVATB  SCHOOLS, 

.  If  bnrsar^  fands  to  aid  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes  were  pro- 
perly established,  the  children  under  certain  conditions  might  be  sent  to 
private  schools  certified  by  the  provincial  board  as  efficient  both  as 
regards  buildings,  teaching  staff,  and  the  system  of  education.  \Toung, 
36(>-6.) 

Provincial  boards  should  have  powers  to  take  over  private  schools. 
This  has  been  done  in  Wales.     {Young,  356,  357.) 

The  compulsory  closing  of  private  schools  should  not  be  entrusted  to 
provincial  boards,  unless  there  was  a  power  of  appeal.     (Young,  358.) 

Provincial  boards  should  not  have  the  responsibility  of  examination  and 
inspection  of  schools  in  small  areas.    (Young ^  359.) 


TEAOHINa  STAFF. 

The  headmaRter  should  be  appointed,  and  at  pleasure  dismissed,  by  the 
governing  body.  The  headmaster  should  have  the  appointment  and 
dismissal  of  assistant  masters  under  his  control.     (Young,  360.) 

The  right  of  appeal  against  a  dismissal  is  not  good  for  the  school.  If  a 
headmaster  and  the  governing  body  disagree  the  interests  of  the  school 
suffer  if  a  superior  authority  overrules  the  decision  of  the  governing 
body,  and  the  same  applies  to  the  case  of  assistant  masters.  In  Wales 
the  right  of  appeal  was  resisted  by  the  Commissioners,  though  as  a 
compromise  a  joint  committee  of  the  county  governing  body  and  the 
local  croveming  body  was  formed  to  consider  such  questions.  Does  nut 
advocate  this  in  England.    (Young,  361-5,  368,  369.) 

In  dismissing  an  assistant  master,  a  written  statement  of  the*facts,  with 
reasons,  should  be  sent  to  the  governing  body.     (Young,  366,  367,  370.) 

The  salaries  of  assistant  teachers  should  come  out  of  the  fee  fund,  and 
not  out  of  the  endowment.  It  gives  a  teacher  an  impetus  if  he  knows 
that  his  salary  depends  to  some  extent  on  his  success.     (Young,  371-4'.) 

Pension  funds  should  be  provided  for  all  teachers,  as  when  they  are  less 
efficient,  owing  to  age,  an  inducement  is  thus  given  them  to  withdraw. 
(Young,  375-80.) 


EELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION. 

In  Wales  there  has  been  less  friction  than  might  have  been  expected. 
There  has  been  some  controrei'sy  as  to  the  use  of  formularies  and  the 
religious  instruction  to  be  given  in  boarding  houses,  but  not  with  regard 
to  day-boys.    (Young,  761-5.) 


EFFECTS  OF  GRANTS  BY  COUNTY  COUNCILS  FOR  TECHNICAL 
INSTRUCTION  UPON  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

This  is  having  a  prejudicial  effect  on  grammar  schools  by  developing 
the  scientific  or  technical  education  and  neglecting  the  literary  side  of 
the  school.    (Young,  766-74.) 

Su(|ge0ts  as  a  remedy  that  the  grants  should  not  be  confined  to 
technical  instruction  only.    (Young,  775-94.) 

Tho  restriction  of  the  grant  to  technical  subjects  tends  to  upset  the 
balance  of  education  in  secondary  schools.    (Yotmg,  795-803«) 


SUMMARY  OF  MINUTES  OF   EVIDENCE. 


FUNOTION  OF  EVENING  SCHOOLS  IN  RELATION  TO 

TECHNICAL  INSTRUCTION. 

The  object  of  evening  schools  is  to  enable  those  who  leaye  school  when 
young  to  oontinne  their  eda cation,  more  particularly  the  technical 
portion  of  it.  The  continental  system  of  paying  the  sons  of  the  working 
classes  by  means  of  scholarships  to  remain  at  school  is  not  desirable,  and 
money  so  spent  is  practically  wasted.    Gives  reasons.    (Young,  804-16.) 


APPRENTICESHIP  CHARITIES. 

The  Charity  Commission  have  applied  apprenticeship  charities  to 
technical  instruction  under  section  SO  of « the  Endowed  Schools  Act  of 
3869.    (Towig,  818.) 

The  existing  apprenticeship  charities  are  not  of  much  use  as  they 
stand,  for  they  give  a  gratuity  to  the  employer  or  to  the  parent  which,  as 
a  rule,  is  not  necessary.  Objections  have  been  raised  oy  the  public  to 
the  dealing  with  such  endowments  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts. 
{Young,  819-28.) 


RELATION  OF  HIGHER  GRADE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  TO 

SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  higher  grade  elementary  schools  tend  to 
prevent  the  establishment  of  third  grade  schools,  and  they  compete 
injuriously  with  schools  of  even  a  higher  grade.  The  lower  rate  of  fees 
charged  at  these  schools  draw  boys  from  the  higher  schools.  {Young, 
844-9,  862^.) 

People  who  can  afford  to  pay  high  fees  use  these  schools,  and  so 
waste  the  general  education  fund  of  the  country.  (Young,  850-4, 
871,  872,  878.) 

Secondary  schools  in  country  districts  have  been  established,  giving 
special  facilities  to  the  children  of  poor  parents  to  attend  them.  (Young, 
858-61.) 

Is  aware  that  the  Leeds  Grammar  School  is  unreformed,  as  the  scheme 
prepared  by  the  Charity  Commission  for  that  school  has  not  become  law, 
but  does  not  attribute  growth  of  higher  grade  elementary  school  to  this 
fact.     {Yoimg,  873-7.) 


SCHOLARSHIPS  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

Scholnrships  should  be  distributed  over  the  countr]ir  so  that  childi  en 
from  elementary  schools  may  have  a  chance  of  competing  for  them.  A 
county  committee  would  bo  the  best  executive  to  carry  out  this  proposal. 
{Yaung,  881,  882,  889.) 

The  Careswell  Exhibition  Fund,  in  Shropshire,  is  at  present  uselessly 
encouraging  other  Hchools  to  compete  with  Shrewsbury  bchool,  (Young, 
883-5.) 

Considers  12  the  cprliest  age  at  which  competitions  for  scholarships 
should  begin,  but  prefers  13.     (Young,  880-8.) 

Does  not  approve  of  the  selection  of  children  at  an  early  age  for  small 
scholarships  with  renewed  competitions  subsequently  between  them  for 
higher  scholarships.     (Young,  890-6.) 

Examinations  for  scholarships  must  be  hold.,  Does  not  approve  of 
nomination  or  selection.    (Young,  897-905.) 
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In  awarding  scholarships  tho  position  of  the  parents  shonld  be  con- 
sidered, so  that  if  they  are  very  poor  the  foil  amount  might  be  given.  If 
the  value  of  the  scholarships  given,  as  in  the  case  of  the  London  School 
Board,  is  307.,  they  will  be  sought  after  by  the  children  of  parents  well-to- 
do.     The  amonnt  should  therefore  be  graded.     [Young,  906-14,  930.) 

Girls  and  boys  do  not  require  separate  regulations  for  scholarships. 
(Towng,  916-20.) 

B  as  found  it  difficult  to  induce  trustees  or  governing  bodies  to  found 
scholarships  out  of  school  funds  for  students  leaving,  as  it  takes  the  money 
out  of  the  school  or  town.     (Young,  921,  922.) 


SOHOLAItSHIPS  FROM  SECONDABY  SCHOOLS  TO 

UNIYERSITIES. 

Entrance  scholarships  are  not  so  useful  as  those  given  to  students  leaving 
secondary  schools  for  the  universities.    {Youtig,  923,  924.) 

Greater  facilities  exist  now  than  40  years  ago   for  poor  men  to  go 
to  the  universities  in  some  respects.     {Young,  925,  926.) 

But  believes  that  the  general  necessary  expenses  are  greater  now  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  than  they  were  50  years  ago.     (Young ^  927-9.) 


UNIVERSITY  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The  effect  of  the  scholarship  system  and  the  examination  by  external 
authorities  tends  to  fetter  those  secondary  schools  which  prepare  the 
students  for  these  scholarships  and  examinations.  Explains  this.  (Young, 
931-3.) 

The  position  of  the  parents  should  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
awarding  the  amount  of  the  scholarship,  as  recommended  for  school 
scholarships.     ( Yowng,  934 ;  see  ante,  906-14,  &c.) 

With  the  exception  of  Balliol  College,  there  has  been  a  tendency  on  the 
the  part  of  the  college  authorities  to  increase  the  value  of  the  scholarships 
in  order  to  get  the  best  students,  intellectually  and  morally,  as  well  as  to 
improve  the  reputation  of  their  colleges  as  places  of  education.  [Young, 
935-44.) 


BELATIONS  OF  SECONDABY  SCHOOLS  TO  UNIVERSITIES. 

The  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Joint  Board  has  done  good  work.  Would 
like  to  see  the  provincial  authorities  establishing  their  own  systems  of 
examination  in  co-operation  with  the  Joint  University  Board.  (Young, 
945^9.) 

The  requirement  of  Greek  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  severs  second  grade 
schools  from  those  universities.     (Yovng,  950,  951.) 

Scholarships  should  be  limited  tc  particular  schools,  or  class  of  schools, 
and  decided  by  competition.     ( Young,  952-6.) 

The  universities  should  be  thrown  open  to  a  greater  extent  to  boys  who 
do  not  intend  to  become  classical  scholars.     (Yming,  957,  958.) 

If  classical  knowledge  is  retained  as  a  sine  qud  non  at  the  universities, 
it  will  tend  to  send  boys  from  secondary  schools  to  the  modem  universities,  r 

and  make  Oxford  and  Cambridge  the  universities  of  the  rich.     (Young, 
963.) 

The  age  for  scholarships  is  fuccd  by  the  college  authorities  at  19.  Boys 
leaving  secondary  schools  at  17  or  18  have  tu  compete  at  a  disadvantage 
with  those  older,  and  for  many  reasons  it  is  not  desirable  to  keep  them  at 
school  until  the  age  of  19.     (Young,  059-62,  964.) 
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LEAVING  (ABITURIENTEN)  EXAMINATIONS  IN  SECONDARY 

SCHOOLS. 

Entrance  examinations  for  various  professions  are  far  too  unsystematic, 
but  the  evil  is  being  cured.  Many  professions  accept  the  certificates  of 
certain  well-constituted  educational  authorities.  Suggests  the  Gorman 
system  of  '*  abiturienien'j)rufung  *'  as  a  remedy,  which  should  be  accepted 
as  a  guarantee  of  educational  qualifications  up  to  a  certain  stage.  (Young, 
966-73.) 


RICHMOND,  Me.  DOUGLAS  C. 


Formerly  Assistant  Commissioner  under  Schools  Enquiry  Commission, 
and  since  1874  employed  on  the  Charity  Commission.  Since  1883  has 
been  a  Commissioner.    (Qn.  381-3.) 


ORGANISATION  BY  DISTRICTS. 
In  Londok. 

There  are  about  50  endowed  secondary  schools  in  London,  governed 
by  36  different  goyeruing*  bodies.  The  area  should  be  subdivided  into 
districts,  with  a  governing  body  for  all  the  schools  in  each  district. 
Gives  details.    (Richmond,  384-405.) 

Would  exclude  such  schools  as  Westminster  (St.  Peter's),  Saint  Paul's, 
and  the  City  of  London  School,  from  the  proposed  scheme,  mainly  on 
account  of  the  traditional  character  of  the  schools  and  the  class  of 
children  who  resort  to  them.  In  fact,  there  would  be  great  opposition  on 
the  part  of  the  governing  bodies  of  these  schools  to  their  incfusion  in  the 
same  category  with  lower  grade  schools.     {Richtnond,  406-11.) 

The  second  and  third  grade  schools  which  charge  a  fee  of  from  21.  to  42., 
or  more,  are  widely  separated  from  the  higher  grade  board  schools  in 
London,  or  in  board  schools  where  higher  grade  work  is  being  taught. 
(Richmond,  412-16.) 

The  class  of  people,  such  as  tradesmen,  whose  children  would  go  to 
second  grade  scnoois,  have  migrated  to  the  suburbs,  and  new  schools  are 
more  wanted  in  these  localities  than  in  the  centre  of  London.  {Richmond  ^ 
417-21.) 

A  girls'  school  at  Stamford  Hill,  under  the  Skinner's  Company,  to 
accommodate  250  scholars,  has  lately  been  built  under  a  new  scneme  of 
the  Charity  Commission,  and  now  has  275  scholars,  and  increased 
accommodation  in  the  building  is  required.     {Richmond,  422.) 

The  schools  of  the  City  Livery  Companies  are  not  included  under 
this  scheme,  as  the  Charity  Commission  have  entered  into  an  honourable 
understanding  with  the  Companies  that  they  are  not  to  be  disturbed  in 
the  administration  of  some  of  these  schools.  They  should  be  included 
under  the  proposed  educational  board  for  London,  but  be  apart  from  the 
district  area  in  which  they  are  situated  so  far  as  government  goes. 
{Richmond,  424-8,  446,  453,  454.) 

Certain  denominational  schools  should  also  be  lefc  out,  such,  for  example, 
as  the  Grey  Coat  School,  Westminster.     {RichTnond,  429-40.) 

ff  subsequently  they  are  brought  under  the  scheme,  a  means  for 
guarding  their  denominational  chsuracter  should  be  provided.  (Richmond, 
441, 442.)      . 

The  ezistine  emulation  between  schools  does  not  always  act  for  the 
good  of  the  schools.    {Richmond,  443,  444.) 


10  SKCONDARy  EDUCATION   COMMISSION: 

Does  not  recommend  the  equaliBation  of  endowments  by  putting  rich 
schools  and  poor  schools  under  one  foundation.   (BicTvinond,  44^.) 

The  amalgamated  body  should  be  large,  to  combine  representatives  of 
existing  goTeming  bodies  :  district  work  would  be  performed  by  local  com- 
mittees, while  the  whole  authority  would  meet  for  joint  business.  EsC' 
officio  governors,  except  for  special  reasons  or  purposes,  are  not  desirable, 
but  co-optative  members  to  a  certain  extent  are  advantageous.  {Richtnond, 
447-52,  455-64.) 

Doubts  whether  private  schools  would  care  to  join  in  the  scheme. 
{Richmond,  465,  466.) 

Teachers  should  not  bo  members  of  the  district  committees.  {Richmond^ 
467.) 

The  amalgamated  body  would  take  the  place  of  existing  governing 
bodies.    (Richmond,  468.) 

Twelve  district  committees  would  cover  the  whole  area  of  London,  with 
a  population  of  about  500,000  for  each  district,  ^ith  some  modifica- 
tions, the  elective  principle  would  probably  continue.  (Richm^tnd,  469, 
470.) 

Further  legislative  powers  would  be  needed  than  those  of  the  Charity 
Commission  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Act,  to  carry  out  the  plan  in  order 
to  meet  difficulties  which  would  arise.    (Richmond,  471,  472.) 

Such  bodies  as  the  Boys'  and  Qirls'  Public  Dav  School  Companies, 
should  be  brought  into  the  scheme,  and  they  should  have  the  benefit  of 
any  endowments  to  places  of  higher  education  equally  with  other  schools. 
Their  interests  have  always  been  protected  by  the  Charity  Commission, 
and  the  fact  that  the  Companies  pay  a  small  dividend  ought  not  to 
operate  against  their  participating  in  the  advantages  attached  to  the 
scheme.     (Richm4)nd,  473-77.) 


EDUCATION  BOARD  FOR  LONDON. 

Recommends  the  establishment  of  a  central  educational  authority  for 
the  Metropolitan  area.  It  should  be  represented  on  all  district  governing 
bodies,  ana  the  sum  which  is  now  received  under  the  Local  Taxation 
(Cnstoms  and  Excise)  Act  should  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  board.  This 
would  yield  an  endowment  of  about  170,00C»Z.  a  year,  (Richmond,  478,  479, 
499.) 

Describes  the  functions,  duties,  and  powers  of  the  board.  (Richmond, 
479-91,  500,  545,  546,  657,  668.) 

Certain  endowed  secondary  schools,  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
district  committees,  to  have  representatives  of  this  board  on  their 
governing  bodies.     (Richmond,  479,  480,  546-50,  573,  574.) 

With  regard  to  migratory  population,  and  the  consequent  moving  of  a 
school  to  continue  its  work  in  a  new  area,  mentions  AskeV  Hoxton 
Schools  as  an  insttinco,  and  describes  the  action  taken  by  the  Charity  Com- 
mission and  the  London  County  Council  to  provide  Secondary  Education 
for  the  people  remaining  in  the  district.     (Richmond,  492-8.) 

The  central  board  should  consist  of  about  28  members.  Describes  the 
component  parts  of  the  board,  and  the  interests  to  be  represented. 
(Richmofid,  505-19,  679.) 

The  money  received  by  the  board  should  be  devoted  generally  to 
Secondary  Education  and  not  solely  to  technical  education.  (Richmondy 
534-44.) 

Only  schools  which  come  within  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  can  be 
placed  under  the  board.     (Richmond,  663,  664,  681.) 
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The  withdrawal  of  cerfcain  classical  boarding  schools  from  the  board's 
jurisdiction  would  not  affect  the  board,  nor  would  the  schools  left  be 
entirely  technical)  but  literary  to  a  great  extent.     {Richmond,  665-^.) 

It  is  not  desired  to  niake  these  two  classes  of  schools  thoroaghly  distinct 
and  separate  departments  nnder  the  board.     (Bichmond,  669,  670.) 

All  new  schemes  for  schools  should  have  the  greatest  publicity,  and 
must  be  approTed  by  the  Minister  of  Education ;  but  not  by  Parliament. 
(Bich'tnond,  682-^.) 

Discusses  farther  the  question  of  representation  of  goYcrning  bodies  on 
the  board.    {Bichmond,  687-92.) 

A&SA  AND  JuBISDICnOlff. 

The  area  of  the  board  to  include  *'  Greater  London,"  with  parts  of  Essex, 
Middlesex,  Kent,  and  Surrey.     (Bichmond,  501-4, 551,  552.) 

The  counties  should  contribute  rateably  out  of  their  funds  to  the  board. 
iBUhmond,  520-31,  553.) 

As  the  population  alters  in  the  outer  parts  of  the  suburbs,  so  must  the 
London  area  be  enlarged.    (Bichmondf  532,  533.) 

A  large  number  of  boys  from  near  London  attend  London  schools, 
therefore  they  should  be  treated  as  being  within  the  Metropolitan  area. 
{Bichmond,  544.) 

By  taking  into  the  London  area  the  outside  districts  there  would  be  less 
opposition  to  the  scheme.     {Richmond,  545-59.) 

There  should  be  a  power  of  appeal  to  the  board  if  the  schemes  of  the 
district  committees  are  not  approved  of  in  the  local  areas.  {Richmond, 
560-3.) 

Evening  classes  for  the  promotion  of  technical  education  amongst  the 
industrial  classes  should  be  formed.     {Bichmond,  564-72.) 

The  central  board  should  have  jurisdiction  oTor  exhibitions  and  scholar- 
ships granted  to  secondary  endowed  schools  from  sources  other  than  their 
own  endowments.     {Bichmond,  575-8.) 

The  goTerning  body  of  each  school  should  be  kept  acquainted  with  tlie 
opinions  of  the  head  teacher,  but  it  is  undesirable  that  head  teachers 
siLould  be  members  of  the  governing  bodies,  or  even  represented  on  the 
district  committees.    {Bichmond,  579-93.) 


ORGANISATION  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

The  area  should  be  sufficiently  large,  and  the  county  boronghs  should, 
with  rare  exceptions,  be  merged  in  the  county  area  for  the  purposes  of 
the  educational  control.  A  borough  of  500,000  inhabitants  or  upwards 
might  be  excepted.    Gives  instances.    {Bichmond,  594-600,  647-50.) 

Counties  should  be  grouped  together,  as  a  rule,  where  there  are  joint 
interests.     Gives  examples.    {Bichmofid,  601-13,  623-40.) 

The  joint  rural  board  could  control  a  population  of  5,000,000,  while  the 
local  or  subordinate  boards  would  look  after  500,000  people.     (Bichmond 
614,  615,  623-6.)  r-  r        v 

Describes  the  constitution  of  the  proposed  provincial  boards.  {Bichmond 
616-22.) 

Where  several  governing  bodies  exist  in  one  area  they  should  be 
consolidated  into  one.    {Bichmond,  643-^.) 

In  rural  areas  endowments  are  not  placed  where  they  are  most  wanted. 
This  should  be  remedied  bv  new  schemes  proposed  by  the  district  com- 
mittees and  submitted  b]r  the  board.  Opposition  will,  no  doubt,  arise  to 
any  interference  with  existing  arrangements.     {Bichmond,  693-702.) 
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There  should  be  one  governing  body  for  each  coanty  borongh.    (Rich* 
mond,  651-3.) 

School  boards  should  have  power  to  deal  only  with  elementary  schools ; 
they  should  not  establiah  secondary  schools.     {Bichmond^  654^6.) 


PROMOTION  OF  SCHOLARS  PROM  ELEMENTARY  TO 

SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

Much  good  has  arisen  from  this,  but  boys  leaying  elementary  schools 
at  13  for  higher  schools  do  not  derive  much  benefit  from  the  change. 
They  sometimes  go  more  for  the  social  advantage  gained  than  for 
a  continuance  of  education,  with  a  result  that  they  gain  a  smattering 
of  knowledge  only.  Boys  should  be  transferred  not  later  than  11  years. 
All  teachers  are  agreed  on  that  point,  and  the  leaving  age  should  be  l7. 
{Eichmond,  70:V-16.) 

It  is  difficult  to  provide  leaving  exhibitions  for  children  in  rural 
districts.     (Riehmondy  421, 422.) 

Scholarships  are  frequently  augmented  under  schemes  of  the  Charity 
Commission  to  enable  the  children  of  poor  parents  to  remain  at  school. 
(Richmond,  726-9.) 

In  some  cases  endowments  are  devoted  especially  to  the  fatherless 
children  of  very  poor  parents ;  and  the  poverty  of  the  family  in  some 
cases  must  be  tested.     (Bichnondy  730-6.) 

PROMOTION  OF  SCHOLARS  TO  FIRST  GRADE  SCHOOLS. 

This  is  difficult  to  arrange,  as  boys  must  be  transferred  when  very 
young  to  derive  any  benefit  from  a  classical  education.  Most  of  the  open 
scholarships  are  taken  b]^  the  children  of  well-to-do  parents,  and  these 
scholarships  should  be  confined  to  the  children  of  poor  parents. 
(Richnumd,  737-47.) 

Scholarships  are  often  not  valuable  enough  to  support  poor  children  at 
school,  and  to  augment  in  each  case  is  expensive  and  cannot  always  be 
done.     {Richmond,  748-60.) 

In  preparatory  schools  boys  are  specially  trained  to  win  scholarships  to 
the  detriment  of  boys  at  lower  secondary  schools.  This  is  a  difficulty  for 
which  he  is  unable  to  offer  a  solution.     {Richmond,  751-60.) 


KEKEWICH,  C.B.,  Mr.  G.  W. 
Secretary  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  on  Eduaition.     {Qn.  974.) 


RELATION  OF  ELEMENTARY  TO  SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

The  Education  Department  is  connected  with  Secondary^  Education 
through  higher  grade  schools,  training  colleges,  and  university  training 
colleges.    {KeleewUhf  975.) 

The  line  between  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  should  be 
drawn  where  the  elementary  stages  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department 
begin.    Explains  fully.     {Kehetoich,  976-86.) 

All  in  tlie  Code  should  be  considered  elementanr  education.  Specific 
subjects  taught  to  ex- VII.  children  are  generally  the  same  as  those 
taught  to  children  in  Standards  V.,  VI.,  and  VII.,  but  no  grant  is  paid 
for  ex-VII.  subjects  for  children  over  14  years.     {Kekewich,  986-90.) 
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In  Bomo  schools  elementary  schools  dovetail  into  secondary  schools, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  children  are  receiving  elementary 
instruction  or  not,  and  grants  are  paid.  Instances  the  Birmingham 
Bridge  Street  School  as  a  case  in  point.     {Kekewiek,  991-5.) 

Elementary  Latin  is  not  u  subject  for  secondary  schools,  and  grants  are 
paid  on  it  in  elementary  schools.     (Kekewicht  996-8.) 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION  IN  HIGHER  GRADE  ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOLS. 

The  system  of  receiving  secondary  scholars  in  these  schools  works  very 
well,  and  supplies  a  want  which  is  much  felt  in  towns  and  districts  of 
school  boards.  They  probably  get  scholars  who  would  otherwise  go  to 
lower  grade  secondary  schools.  The  lower  class  private  schools  cannot 
compare  with  these  schools.    (KeJeewich,  999-1010.) 

The  curriculum  of  these  schools  infringes  upon  Secondaiy  Education. 
(Keketoich,  1012.) 

In  specific  subjects,  the  Department  requires  that  specific  subjects  must 
be  taken  stage  by  stage,  and  discourages  the  system  of  leaving  one  subject 
for  another.     {Kek&wieh,  1015.) 

The  first  stage  in  these  subjects  is  usually  taken  up  about  11,  and 
generally  only,  in  town  schools.     {Kekewich,  1016-20.) 

Overlapping  exists  in  elementary  schools  in  specific  subjects  for  which 
grants  are  paid  for  by  the  Education  Department  and  by  the  Science  and 
Art  Department  in  secondary  and  higher  grade  schools.  It  is  difficult  to 
draw  a  distinct  line  between  Elementar}*  and  Secondary  Education.  They 
must  dovetail  to  a  small  extent.     (Kehewich,  1021-8.) 

RELATION  OF  EVENING  CONTINUATION  SCHOOLS  TO 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

Evening  continuation  schools  ought  to  be  secondary  schools.  Thouffh 
common  in  towns,  great  difficulty  is  experienced  in  cariying  them  on  m 
rural  districts.  Rural  evening  schools  are  frequently  concerned  with 
elementary  subjects.     (KeJcetoich,  1029-32.) 

Elementary  subjects  should  be  taught  in  preparatory  evening  continu- 
ation schools,  technical  subjects  by  aid  of  the  local  authorities.  (KeJeetnch, 
1033-6.) 

Facilities  should  be  given  for  teaching  the  higher  elementary  subjects  in 
raral  evening  schools,  owing  to  the  early  age  of  leaving  dav  schools,  but 
there  is  a  difficulty  in  getting  boys  into  mese  schools  unless  technical 
subjects  are  also  taught.     (Kekewich,  1037-40.) 

PROVISION  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  IN  RURAL 

DISTRICTS. 

A  secondary  department  might  be  added  to  elementary  schools  in 
thickly-populated  oistricts  ;  but  in  rural  districts,  with  sparse  population, 
it  can  only  be  done  by  the  authorities  and  managers  of  scnools  combining, 
but  there  is  a  want  oi  co-operation  on  their  part.     (Kehewich,  1041-50.) 

TRAINING  COLLEGES. 

The  establishment  of  day  training  colleges  in  1891  has  been  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  existing  training  institutions.  Gives  reasons. 
(Kehehoich,  1051-5.) 

The  time  allowed  for  instruction  in  teaching  is  too  short  in  the  colleges. 
{Kehewieh,  1056-8.) 

Sugeests  the  establishment  of  special  instruction  in  the  science  and 
method  of  teaching  in  each  university  college.    {Kehewicht  1059-60.) 
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A  difficnity  haB  been  felt  at  the  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds,  in  proyiding 
for  the  adequate  instmction  of  female  students,  owing  to  their  not  being 
on  the  same  level  of  attainments  as  the  men;  but  has  heard  of  no  other 
instance.  School  managers  feel  the  want  oC  trained  female  assistants. 
(Kehewich,  1061-3.) 


CONSTITUTION  OF  LOCAL  AUTHOBITY  FOR  SECONDARY 

EDUCATION. 

A  new  authority  constituted  for  the  purpose  would  bo  ideally  preferable. 
{Kekewich,  11,544, 11,656.) 

Under  existing  circumstances  local  authority  should  consist  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  borough  oouncil,  the  school  board  and  of  Becondary 
teachers.  This  body  should  have  power  to  co-opt  persons  not  belonging 
to  the  above  bodies.     {Keheunch,  11,544-8, 11,654.) 

• 

Local  authority  to  have  power  to  levy  rates,  either  directly  or  through 
the  town  council ;  teachers  might  be  excluded  from  voting  on  questions  of 
rating.    {Kekewich,  11,549-^1,  11,631-3.) 

School  boards  should  be  retained  for  purposes  of  elementary  education ; 
this  would  meet  with  less  opposition  than  if  school  boards  were  made  the 
nucleus  of  the  new  authority,  and  the  local  taxation  money  were  transferred 
to  them.    (Kekeujieh,  11,552,  11,553,  11,658-60,  11,673-7.  11,730, 11.731.) 

Local  authority  in  administrative  counties  to  be  similarly  constituted ; 
where  there  is  no  school  board,  managers  of  voluntary  schools  cannot  ))e 
admitted  instead.     {Kehevo^ich,  ll,554-62.) 

No  need  for  the  presence  of  representatives  of  elementary  teachers. 
{KekewicK  11,67^-83.) 

Local  authorities  should  have  power  of  voluntary  combination^  Com- 
bination desirable  for  purposes  of  examination  and  inspection.  One 
authority  might  contribute  to  the  support  of  a  school  in  the  district  of 
another  authority.  Blind  and  Deaf  Childrens  Act  is  precedent  for  this. 
{Kekewich,  11,563-75.) 

Provincial  authorities  would  be  difficult  to  organise,  and  difficult  for 
central  authority  to  deal  with.    {Kekewioh,  11,576-S4, 11,661.) 


POWERS  AND  DUTIES  OF  LOCAL  AUTHORITY. 

Local  authority  should  have  power  ; — 

(1.)  To  supply  new  schools  where  deficiency  existed.  Existing  endowed 
proprietary  and  private  schools,  if  efficient,  should  be  recognised 
as  forming  part  of  the  supply  of  a  district.  If  a  recogniied 
school  charged  prohibitive  fees  local  authority  might  establish 
anew  school.     {Kekewick.  11,585,  11,798-804.) 

(2.)  To  aid  and  manage  existing  schools,  management  might  be 
delegated  to  local  committees.    {Keheteieh,  11,587-90.) 

Secondary  Education  for  the  poorer  classes  should  be  provided  by  means 
of  scholarships  rather  than  by  free  schools.     {Kelcewieh,  11 ,591-4, 11,602.) 

Such  scholarships  should  be  limited  in  number,  so  as  to  be  obtainable 
only  by  children  of  exceptional  ability.    (Kekewioh,  11,686-8.) 

Funds  of  local  authority  to  be  drawn  from  rates ;  the  rate  limit  should 
bo  fixed.  Local  authority  should  have  powers  for  compulsory  borrowing 
of  money  and  acquirement  of  land.     {Kekewich,  11,590,  11,608-11.) 

Powers  of  county  councils  under  Technical  Instruction  Acts  to  be 
transferred  to  local  authority.     (Kekewichf  11,611.) 

Relations  between  local  authority  and  governing  bodies  of  endowed 
schools.     (Kekewich,  1 1 ,  634  -8. ) 
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Endowed  schools  rnnst  be  recognised  as  part  of  educational  supply,  bnt 
the  local  antHoritj  would  not  necessarily  govern  or  control  them« 
(Kekewich,  11,666-71.) 

HIGHEE   GRA.de   ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  AND  FREE 

EDUCATION. 

Third  grade  schools  analogous  to  existing  higher  grade  schools 
should  be  established  by  local  authority,  but  should  not  be  free.  {Kehewichf 
11,602-7.) 

Higher  grade  schools  have  not  been  allowed  to  charge  fees  since 
January  1st,  1892.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Free  Education  Act  and  is  not  the  deliberate  policy  of  the  department. 
(Kekewich,  11,603,  11,604,  11.613-5,  11,639-42.) 

Higher  grade  schools  are  regarded  by  the  department  as  elementary. 
(Kekeivtch,  11,605-7.  11,690-3.) 

Definitions  of  elementary  and  Secondary  Education.  {KeJeewicht 
11.616-8.) 

Result  of  prohibition  of  fees  upon  the  spread  of  higher  grade  schools. 
{Kehewich,  11,643-52.) 

PLACE    OP    HIGHER    GRADE    ELEMENTARY    SCHOOLS   IN 
ORGANISATION  OP  SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

Hifiher  ffrade  schools  should  remain  under  the  management  of  school 
boards.  T^e  new  third  grade  schools  to  be  established  by  the  local 
authority  would  not  compete  with  them  because  they  would  not  admit 
children  in  the  standards.    {Kekewioh,  11,662-5.) 

More  standards  might  be  added  so  as  to  include  in  elementary 
education  all  the  subjects  now  taught  in  higher  grade  schools.  (Kehewich, 
11,694-709.) 

Higher  grade  schools  are  efficient  within  a  limited  range  and  as  a 
continuation  of  elementary  education.  (Kehevmh,  11,691-4, 11,712,  11,713.) 

Powers  of  school  boards  to  teach  non-elementary  subjects  provided 
that  such  action  is  not  taken  under  the  Education  Acts  or  supported 
out  of  the  rates.    {Kekewich,  11,622,  11,714-20.) 

Possibility  of  haying  masters  in  rural  elementary  schools  capable  of 
giving  Secondary  Education,  as  in  the  old  parish  schools  of  Scotland. 
(Kekewich,  11,721-9.) 

Question  of  fee-paying  secondary  department  at  the  top  of  elementary 
schools  in  rural  districts.    \Kekewichf  11,688-9.) 

RELATION   OP  EVENING   CONTINUATION  SCHOOLS  TO 
ORGANISATION  OP  SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

Eyeninff  continuation  schools  should  be  left  in  the  hands  of  school 
boards  and  should  continue  to  receive  grants  for  technical  instruction  from 
county  council.     (liCefeewtcfe,  11,732-4.) 

At  pi'esent  elementary  instruction  is  necessary  in  continuation  schools, 
but  this  would  not  be  so  if  the  exemption  standard  were  sufficiently  high. 
Desirable  that  exemption  standard  snould  be  fixed  by  a  central  authority. 
(Kek^wich,  11,735-42.) 

CONSTITUTION  OP  CENTRAL  AUTHORITY. 

The  Minister  of  Education  should  control  elementary,  secondary,  and 
technical  education.  The  Vice-President  of  the  Council  does  actually 
unite  the  Education  Department  and  South  Kensington,  and  might  also 
control  the  educational  side  of  the  Charity  Commission.  {Kekewich, 
11,743-5.) 
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The  three  departments  cannot  be  completely  fused,  but  might  be  brought 
nnder  one  roof  and  united  through  a  x)ermanent  official.  {Kehewich, 
11,746-55,  11,788-97,  11,805,  11,806.) 

A  council  of  educationists  is  undesirable  as  tending  to  fetter  the 
freedom  of  the  Minister.    (Kekewich,  ll,776-«2,  11,811.) 

Teachers  have  abundant  opportunity  of  forming  public  opinion  and 
of  making  representations  to  the  Denai-tmcnt.  (Kekewicht  11,783-5, 
11,808-10.) 

The  existing  Code  Committee  consists,  with  one  exception,  of  persons 
within  the  office,  and  worlcH  better  than  when  composed  largely  of 
inspectors.     {KehewxGh,  11,807.) 

A  central  authority  would  allow  much  ^eater  freedom  in  the  case  of 
secondary  than  of  elementary  education.  The  gpreat  public  schools  might 
place  themselyes  under  its  control  without  fearing  any  loss  of  freedom. 
{Kekewich,  11,756,  11,757,  11,812-9.) 

DUTIES  OP  CENTRAL  AUTHORITY. 

(1.)  To  provide  for  the  supply  of  new  schools  in  districts  where  the 
local  authority  failed  to  do  so.  Such  schools  munt  not  be  set  up  directly 
by  the  central  authority,  but  it  must  have  power  to  compel  the  local 
authority.     (KekevricK  11,758-60,  11,772,  11,773.) 

(2.)  To  prevent  the  establishment  of  new  schools  by  the  local  authority 
if  advised  that  such  schools  were  unnecessary.    {KeJeewif^h,  11,761-5.) 

(3.)  To  supervise  the  inspection  carried  on  in  the  first  instance  by  the 
local  authority.     {Kekewich,  11,766-71,  11,776.) 

(4.)  To  frame.new  schemes  for  endowed  schools  upon  the  initiative  of 
the  local  authority.     {Kekemch,  11,774,  11,775.) 

(5.)  To  present  an  annual  loport  to  Parliament.     (Kekeufich,  11,776.) 


DONNKLIT,  Gek>jiax  Sik  JOHN  F.  D.,  K.C.B. 
Is  Soc rotary  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department.    (1004-6.) 


THE  SOIBNOE  AND  ART  DEPARTMENT  GRANTS. 

The  Department  is  connected  with  the  Education  Department  only 
through  the  Vice-President  of  the  Council.     {Donnlly,  1066.) 

Grants  for  science  instruction  are  payable'  only  for  such  scholars  in 
elementary  schools  as  have  passed  the  Sixth  Standard;  beyond  that  they 
are  paid  on  account  of  any  students  of  the  industrial  classes  whose  incomes 
or    parents'  incomes  do  not  exceed  400i.  a  year.      {Donnelly,     1067-9, 

1147-51.) 

The  instruction  thus  aided,  except  drawing,  in  elementary  schools,  is 
secondary  instraction,  and  ihe  grants  of  the  Department  to  schools  are 
independent  of  the  large  aid  given  by  county  councils.  (Donnelly, 
1070-2,  1145-6.) 

The  Department  has  to  deal  with  organised  soienoe  sohools  and  science 
and  art  classes  only.     (Donnelly,  1143.) 

EFFECT  OP   COUNTY  COUNCIL  GRANTS  ON  OPERATIONS  OP 

SCIENCE  AND  ART  DEPARTMENT. 

The  science  and  art  schools  and  classes  have  been  much  stimulated  by 
the  grants  from  the  Department  and  the  county  councils.  The  Department 
has  abolished  the  second  class  elementary  stage  and  increased  the  grants 
for  the  higher  stage  without  incurring  additional  expense,  and  the  county 
council  grants  have  aided  the  elementary  stages  to  a  great  extent. 
(D(mneUy,  1073-6,  1081-3.)  . 
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In  some  of  the  email  private  schools  nearly  50  per  cent,  of  the  stadents 
were  sent  up  for  the  second-class  elementary  stage  alone,  and  by  abolishing 
this  stage,  those  schools  have  suffered.    (Donndly,  1077, 1087,  1103.) 

The  change  has  largely  increased  the  number  of  students  taking  the 
advanced  stage.  Gives  details  of  numbers.  {Donnelly j  1076,  1078, 
1080, 1081.) 

Gives  details  of  numbers  of  students  attending  the  examinations. 
{Donnelly,  1079, 1120,  1121.) 

The  change  has  proved  very  beneficial.    {Doniielly,  1084-6.) 

The  schools  where  instruction  in  science  and  art  is  given  are  inspected 
from  time  to  time.    (Donnelly,  108S-90, 1122-6.) 

Explains  the  system  of  payment  on  results  of  the  examinations. 
(Donnelly,  1091-7.) 

The  ooun^  council  grant  is  a  payment  of  a  capitation  grant  on  the 
students  attending  science  schools.  In  some  cases  it  is  confined  to  those 
who  do  not  take  the  Science  and  Art  Examinations.   [Donnelly,  1098-100.) 

Gives  instances  of  large  fi;rants  gained  by  higher  grade  elementary 
schools.  These  grants  are  devoted  to  the  payment  of  teachers  mainly. 
(DonneUy,  1104,  1105.) 

To  gain  grants  teachers  must  be  qualified  under  the  rules  of  the 
Department,  except  in  certain  schools,  such  as  those  under  the  Endowed 
Schools  Acts,  the  Public  Libraries  Act,  or  under  local  authorities. 
(DonneUy,  1106.) 


SYSTEM  OP  PAYMENT  BY  RESULTS. 

No  change  has  been  made  in  the  system  since  1876,*  when  a  capitation 
grant  was  introduced  on  all  students  who  made  250  attendances  and 
passed  a  fair  examinaticn.    (Downelly,  1107, 1152, 1153.) 

If  literary  instruction  were  given  to  a  larger  extent  in  organised  science 
schools  thfui  is  done  at  present,  the  capitation  grant  might  be  increased, 
and  by-and-by  the  Government  grant  might  be  administered  through  the 
county  councils  and  local  authorities  in  a  lump  sum.  The  examination 
cannot  be  dispensed  with,  and  is  useful  to  the  working  classes.  (Donnelly, 
1108.) 

The  county  council  grant  is  paid  mainly  as  a  capitation  grant,  though 
they  have  proposed  paying  it  on  the  result  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Examinations  in  some  oases.    (Donnelly,  1109,  1110.) 

The  grants  cannot  be  paid  fairly  on  the  result  of  inspections.    The 

gayment  by  results  system  enables  the  grant  to  ]>e  paid  with  absolute 
kimess.    (Donnelly,  1128.) 

In  organised  science  schools  the  payment  by  capitation  might  very 
well  be  increased  and  payments  by  results  decreased.  Some  portion 
should  be  allocated  on  the  results  of  examinations.    (Donnelly,  1129-31.) 

Endowed  schools  cannot  give  15  hours  a  week  to  science  instruction, 
therefore,  thev  only  take  up  one  or  two  subjects  at  a  time  They  have 
not,  as  a  rule,  the  laboratories  or  apparatus  that  a  science  school 
possesses.    (Donnelly,  1132-5, 1163.) 

An  organised  science  school,  consisting  perhaps  of  only  one  class,  may  be 
established  in  a  school  and  the  students  in  that  school  may  present  them- 
selves for  examination  and  receive  the  grant.    (DomieUy,  1 136-42.) 

The  number  of  organised  science  schools  has  largely  increased,  owing  to 
a  ^reat  extent  to  the  higher  grade  board  schools ;  while  the  increase  in  the 
science  classes  is  due  to  the  county  council  grants.  The  value  and 
advantages  of  these  schools  is  only  gradually  becoming  appreciated  in 
countiT-  districts.    (Donnelly,  1154r-62,  1188-90.) 

Private  adventure  schools  are  not.aided  by  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment  but  proprietary  schools  are,  provided  they  are  not  conductea  for 
private  profit  or  farmed  out  by  the  managers  to  the  teacher.  The  school 
88690.  .  B 
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mast  have  local  support,  either  from  fees,  subscriptions,  or  rates, 
(Donnelly,  1163-71,  1194.) 

Endowments  of  schools  must  not  exceed  dOOZ»  a  year  if  a  grant  is  to  be 
paid  for  stage  one  or  two  in  elementary  mathematicSi  and  the  parents' 
mcome  most  not  exceed  400Z.  a  year.  'Wnere  a  few  incomes  exceed  that 
sum,  no  deduction  is  made  from  the  grant.    {Donnelly ,  1172-8.) 

Eveniiig  continuation  schools  as  a  rule  are  elementary  schools,  and  a» 
such  do  not  come  within  the  Science  and  Art  Department  Code,  except 
for  drawing  and  cx-Seyenth  Standard  nupils.  The  Department,  broadly 
speaking,  is  concerned  solely  with  Secondary  Education.  (Donnelly^ 
1179-370 

1^0  organised  science  school  has  been  established  by  the  county  councils^ 
as  yet.  Any  difficulties  in  doing  so  could  be  easily  surmounted.  (Donnelly, 
1191-3.) 

Proprietary  schools,  under  a  xompany  not  conducted  for  profit,  are 
eligible  to  recciye  grants.  If  the  ordinary  shares  are  changed  into 
debentures  a  school  would  obtain  a  grant.  Giyes  an  instance.  (Donnelly, 
1194r-202.) 

The  work  of  the  inspectors  is  confined  to  science  and  art  teaching  only. 
(Donnelly,  1203.)  . 

^  If,  in  grammar  or  endowed  schools,  th^  literary  ijistruction  were  reduced 
to  a  minimum  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Department  to  obtain  a 
ffrant,  the  examiners  of  those  schools  would  detect  it  at  once,  and  report 
tne  matter  to  the  goyemors.    (Donnelly,  1204, 1205.) 

PROPER   RELATION   OF    SCIENCE    AND   ART    DEPARTMENT 
TO  AN  ORGANISED  SrSTEM  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

If  the  system  of  capitation  grants  in  lieu  of  payments  by  results  were 
carried  out  as  proposed,  coupled  with  the  condition  that  the  literary 
instruction  and  a  knowledge  of  modern  langnages  was  adequate,  then  aa 
amended  system  of  organised  science  and  art  schools  could  be  applied  to 
endowed  schools  so  as  to  form  a  modem  side  of  the  school,  but  it  would 
inyolye  a  large  expenditure.    (Donnelly,  1206-8, 1215-7.) 

The  present  inspectors  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  could  judge 
whether  the  literary  teaching  was  fairly  giyen.    (Donnelly,  1209.) 

The  educational  work  of  the  three  Departments  may  be  more  co- 
ordin^^ted  than  it  is  at  present.    (Donnelly f  l210-4.) 

It  is  necessary  to  restrict  the  nxunber  of  echolaarehips  for  the  industrial 
clasEes  in  each  school.  If  a  real  demand  exiflted  for  a  greater  number 
than  there  are  npw  (one  for  eyery  100  scholars),  no  dimculty  would  be^ 
raised  by  the  Department,  subject  to  Parliament  yoting  the  money.  For 
the  year  1893-94  the  ezpenaiture  for  Science  and  Art  Scholarships  was 
2,597/.    (Donnelly,  1218-23.) 

The  county  councils  haye,  for  the  most  part,  accepted  the  offer  of  the 
Department  to  issue  extracts  from  the  inspectors'  reports  on  schools  aided 
by  the  county  councils.     (Donnelly,  1224-7.) 

The  fact  that  the  county  coxmcils  haye  not  been  under  the  control  of 
any  Department  in  spending  money  for  technical  education  has  enabled 
them  to  make  experiments  which  have  turned  out  well.  (Donnelly, 
1228-38.) 

A  few  disputed  cases  haye  been  referred  to  the  Soienoe  and  Art 
Department  by  county  councils,  and  haye  been  amicably  arranged* 
(Donnelly,  1239,  1240.) 

NEW  REGULA.TIONS  FOR  ORGANISED  SCIENCE  SCHOOLS. 

(1.)  Payment  on  results  in  elementary  stages  has  been  abolished. 
•(2.)  Minimum  time  for  scientific  instruction  reduced  to  13  houzs  a  week. 
(3.)  Minimum  time  specified  for  literary  instruction.  (D^nelly,  17,308-14.) 
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The  minimnm  hours  specified  are  the  same  whatever  may  be  the  total 
number  of  hours'  work  per  week.    (Donnelly,  17,315-9,  17,398-405.) 

Literary  instniction  is  now  subject  to  inspection ;  at  least  one  modem 
foreign  language  must  be  taught.  The  inspector  may  call  in  the  aid  of 
H.M.  Inspector.     (Donndly,  17,430-7, 17,441, 17,442.) 

The  literary  instruction  must  be  adapted  to  students  who  have  received 
an  education  which  would  fit  them  to  enter  Standard  YII.  {Donnelly^ 
17,410, 17,438-49.) 

Inspection  will  now  take  place  much  more  frequently  than  formerly. 
(Donnelly,  17,450,  17,461.) 

The  Department  grants  aid  to  schools  under  the  Welsh  Intermediate 
Education  Act,  but  the  only  organised  science  schools  in  Wales  are  not 
under  the  Act.     (Donnelly^  17,469-71.) 

PROBABLE  EFFECT  ON  NUMBER  OP  ORGANISED  SCIENCE 
SCHOOLS,  AND  AMOUNT  OP  GRANT. 

No  large  increase  in  the  number  of  organised  schools  or  of  grants 
earned  is  expected.  Schools  which  gft^e  only  the  minimum  time  to 
science  would  not  earn  large  grants.    (Donnelly,  17,319-26, 17,406-12.) 

It  is  estimated  that  the  grant  per  head  will  be  somewhat  less  than  under 
the  old  regulations,  but  that  the  number  of  schools  in  receipt  of  grants 
will  slowly  increase.    (Donnelly,  17,353, 17,371, 17,452, 17,453!) 

The  conditioDS  required  in  the  case  of  organised  science  night  schools 
are  rather  severe,  and  it  is  improbable  that  much  increase  will  take 
place  in  their  numbers.    (Donnelly,  17,418-21.) 

The  new  regulations  make  the  amount  of  ^rant  earned  largely  depen- 
dent on  the  report  of  the  inspector ;  modifications  of  this  system  are  under 
consideration.     (DonneUy,  17,861-5.) 

If,  in  consequence  of  the  organisation  of  secondarv  education,  the 
claims  on  the  Department  became  much  greater,  it  would  probably  alter 
its  reguh^tions.    (Donnelly,  17,372-8, 17,396,  17,397.) 

Science  classes  which  are  not  organised  science  schools  are  doing  good 
work,  but  would  probably  become  extinct  if  left  to  local  aid.  (Donnelly, 
17,380-7.) 

Particulars  of  aid  to  scienoe  classes  given  in  the  Report  of  the  Depart- 
ment.    (Donnelly,  17,388-94.) 

Improbable  that  many  grammar  sohools  will  become  organised  science 
schools.     (Downelly,  17,414-7.) 

LIMIT  OF  INCOME  OF  PARENTS. 

Organised  science  schools  and  science  classes  must  certify  that  they  are 
not  claiming  grants  for  any  individual  whose  parents'  income  exceeds 
600L  a  year.    (DonneUy,  17.327-31, 17,333, 17,335-8.) 

Evening  classes  are  only  obliged  to  certify  that  the  students  generally 
belong  to  the  wage-earning  classes.    (Donnelly,  17,332,  17,334.) 

The  limit  of  income  has  been  raised  from  400Z.  to  5002.  in  consequence 
of  the  new  law  for  the  abatement  of  income  tax.  Doubtful  cases  can  be 
settled  by  reference  to  the  income  tax  collector.    (Donnelly,  17,454-65.) 

The  raising  of  the  limit  will  affect  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
cases.    (Donnelly,  17.466-8.) 

RESTRICTIONS  AFFECTING  ENDOWED  SCHOOLS. 

The  grant  of  payment  on  results  to  endowed  schools  with  a  net  income 
from  endowment  of  over  300Z.  a  year  must  be  the  subject  of  special 
reference  to  the  Department.    (Donnelly,  17,339-41, 17,350.) 

This  regulation  is  carried  out  without  regard  to  the  numbers  in  the 
school.    (DonneUy,  17,344-7.) 

Its  only  effect  up  to  the  present  has  been  to  prevent  payments  on  the 
elemMitary  stages  of  mathematics.    (Donnelly,  17,344.) 
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Number  of  cases  in  which  aid  has  been  refnsed  pat  in.  Some  largely 
endowed  schools,  such  m  St.  Paul's,  send  in  stadents  for  examination, 
but  do  not  claim  payment  on  resnlts.  (Donnelly^  17,843,  17,347, 17,3^, 
17,395, 17,422-9.) 

ABNBY,  Captaih  W.  di  W.,  C.B.,  D.C.L..  F.R.S. 
Director  of  science  in  the  Science  and  Art  Department.    (1241.) 


ORaANISED  SCIENCE  SCHOOLS. 

'  Twenty  years  ago  there  were  no  sach  schools,  and  10  years  later  only 
one  existed,  at  Nottingham.  Now  there  are  93.  They  are  exclusiyely 
town  schools,  and  are  very  Taluable  institutions,  are  comj^lementarr  to 
the  work  of  the  evening  science  classes,  and  the  instruction  is  better  than 
that  of  many  public  schools.    {Ahney,  1242-7.) 

The  students  at  these  schools  are  more  successful  at  the  science  exami- 
nations than  those  of  the  eyeuing  classes.    {AhTtey,  1248-9.) 

The  Department  is  endeayonring  to  stop  the  system  of  teaching  a  large 
ntmiber  of  subjects  in  the  elementary  stages,  and  is  organising  a  plan  to 
check  it.    Gives  details.    (Abney,  1260-2.) 

The  small  number  of  students  passing  in  the  first  class  advanced  stage 
is  not  satisfactory,  but  under  the  new  arrangements  of  the  Department 
there  will  be  an  improvement.    {Abney,  1253-0.) 

The  honours^  stage  should  be  difficult,  as  it  is  intended  to  be  an  honour 
and  not  an  inducement  to  obtain  a  money  grant,  which,  however,  has 
been  increased.    {Abney,  1259-63.) 

The  students  must  belong  to  the  classes  whose  incomes  do  not  exceed 
400Z.  a  year.     {Abney,  1264-7.) 

Organised  science  schools  were  not  intended  for  girls  originally,  but 
girls  now  attend  them,  and  the  course  of  instruction  has  been  altered  to 
suit  them.    (Abney,  1268-74.) 

SYSTEM  OP  PAYMENTS  BY  RESULTS  ON  EXAMINATION. 

In  elementary  instruction  in  science,  there  is  a  tendency  to  **  cram  " 
for  the  examinations,  and  that  has  partly  induced  the  Department  to 
suggest  a  change  in  the  system.     {Abney,  1277-84.) 

The  withdrawal  of  the  second  class  elementary  stage  has  not  caused  the 
numbers  attending  the  examination  to  fall  off.    {Abney,  1285-8.) 

Additional  iuBpectors  would  be  required  if  the  proposal  to  pay  on 
resnlts  and  on  inspection  in  organised  science  schools  and  in  science 
classes,  both  day  and  evening,  is  adopted.    {Abney,  1313-22.) 

The  system  by  which  the  inspectors  marked  the  art  drawing  was  not 
satisfactory,  as  the  standaids  varied.  The  papers  are  now  marked  by 
Departmental  examiners.    {Abney,  1323, 1324.) 

Explains  how  a  standard  of  uniformity  can  be  maintained  with  regard  to 
science  examinations  under  inspectors.    {Abney,  1325-31.) 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  combine  university  teaching  and  the  work  of 
the  Department,  at  Heading  and  Exeter,  under  the  university  extension 
system,  aided  by  the  county  council.     {Abney,  1332-38.) 

Difficulties  arise  by  the  formation  of  organised  science  classes  in 
secondary  schools,  which  might  be  arranged  by  treating  the  school  as  a 
whole;  but  payments  can  only  be  made  for  strictly  science  subjects. 
(Abney,  1339-43.) 

The  Department  examines  scholars  in  schools  not  having  a  recognised 
oommittet ,  but  no  fprant  is  paid.  Some  endowed  schools  are  examined 
also  in  subjects  which  are  considered  as  part  of  the  regular  curriculum. 
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and  not  as  science  snbjeots.    Grants  are  not  paid  for  these  snbjecta. 
(Ahney,  1347-56.) 

PAYMENT  ON  RESULTS  OF  INSPECTION. 

Payments  for  elementary  stage  should  be  on  the  results  of  inspection, 
if  practicable.  There  are  difficulties  in  the  way,  as  the  science  classes 
number  orer  3,000.    The  cost  would  be  very  great.    {Ahney,  1289-99.) 

Inspectors  hare  to  visit  schools  three  or  four  times  a  year,  and  they  could 
not  inspect  more  than  200  schools  a  year  each.  Fifteen  inspectors  there* 
fore  would  be  required  to  inspect  all  the  science  classes  in  a  thorough 
manner.     {Ahney,  1300-6.) 

Yery  poor  classes,  labouring  under  great  difficulties  in  teaching  science, 
might  receive  a  special  grant.    {Ahney,  1306,  1307.) 

Would  still  preserve  the  examination  for  the  advanced  and  honours 
stages  and  pay  grants  on  the  results.  One- third  of  the  total  grant  would 
meet  this  expense.    {Ahney,  1308-12.) 

NEW  REGULATIONS  FOR  ORGANISED  SCIENCE  SCHOOLS. 

Under  the  new  regulations  no  payment  on  results  will  be  given  for  the 
first  year's  science  course  in  organised  science  schools.  (Ahney,  11,971, 
11,972.) 

A  general  inspection  of  all  the  work  done  by  the  school  is  to  be 
substituted  for  individual  examination  in  science  subjects  only.  {Ahney, 
11,972-7.) 

Grants  will  be  paid  (1)  on  attendance,  (2)  on  the  result  of  the  general 
inspection.     (Ahney,  11,972,  11,973, 11,986, 11,987). 

Individuals  will  be  examined  in  the  science  subjects  of  the  second 
vear's  course,  and  payment  on  results  criven,  but  the  variable  grant  will 
be  paid  on  the  worK  of  the  school  as  a  wnole,  and  thus  literary  instruction 
will  receive  due  encouragement    {Ahney,  11,988»  12,005.) 

About  half  the  school  hours  in  organised  science  schools  is  devoted  to 
literary  instruction ;  this  should  be  sufficient  for  schools  in  which  literary 
education  must  always  be  subordinate  to  scientific.  {Ahney,  11,980-5, 
12,006-10.) 

If  State  aid  is  desired  for  purely  literary  insfcruction,  it  must  be 
obtained  either  by  a  grant  from  the  Treasury,  or  by  the  removal  of  the 
present  restrictions  on  the  local  taxation  money.    (Ahney,  12,012-5.) 

The  above  changes  apply  only  to  organised  science  schools;  not  to 
other  schools  which  have  classes  in  connexion  with  the  Science  and  Art 
Department.     (Ahney,  12,016-9, 12,082-4.) 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  INSPECTION  BY  SCIENCE  AND  ART 

DEPARTMENT. 

Eighty  inspectors,  27  of  whom  are  already  at  work,  have  been 
appointed  to  carry  out  the  new  regulations.     (Ahney,  12,020, 12,085.) 

These  new  inspectors  supersede  the  temporary  art  inspectors  formerly 
employed  by  the  Department,  and  are  competent  to  examine  science  and 
art  classes,  as  well  as  drawing  in  elementary  schools.  (Ahney,  12,022-4, 
12,087.) 

The  expense  of  the  new  system  will  probably  not  exceed  that  of  the  old, 
while  the  range  of  inspection  will  be  mnch  wider.     {Ahney  12,088-94.) 

DEFECTS  IN  ADMINISTRATION  OP  TECHNICAL  INSTRUCTION 

ACTS  IN  COUNTY  BOROUGHS. 

Local  taxation  money  has  been  applied  by  several  county  boroughs  to 
objects  outside  the  scope  of  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts,  e.a.,  Yar- 
mouth gave  450Z.  for  a  cricket  and  football  ground.    (Ahney,  12,025-32.) 
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Some  applications,  sncli  as  payment  of  the  expenses  of  an  inquiry  into 
systems  of  technical  edacation  on  the  Continent,  are  not  inadrisable,  but 
are  illegal.     {Abney,  12,040-51.) 

County  councils  have  not  misapplied  their  funds  in  the  same  way 
as  county  boroughs,  because  their  accounts  are  subiect  to  the  audit  of  the 
Local  Groyemment  Board.    (Ahney,  12,035, 12,052.) 


RELATION  OF  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  TO  SCIENCE  AND  ART 

DEPARTMENT. 

At  present  the  Science  and  Art  Department  examines,  free  of  charge, 
any  private  school  which  appoints  a  local  committee,  and  fulfils  certain 
other  conditions;  it  could  not  continue  this  if  the  number  of  schools 
desiring  examination  were  to  largely  increase.    {Abney,  12,058.) 

The  Department  has  decided  that  scholarships  founded  out  of  public 
funds,  cannot  be  held  at  schools  conducted  for  private  profit,  including 
proprietary  schools.    {Abney,  12,060-7.) 

Relations  between  the  Department  and  county  councils  are  improving, 
and  the  number  of  applications  for  legal  interpretations  is  decreasing. 
{Ahney,  12,068-72.) 

Complaints  from  schools,  chiefly  small  endowed  or  private  schools, 
that  they  do  not  receive  a  due  amount  of  aid  from  the  local  authorities 
are  settled  by  the  Department.     {Ahney,  12,073-7.) 

Department  holds  that  all  schools  ^viuff  technical  instruction  are 
entitled  to  aid  from  the  local  authorities,  iniatever  their  income  from 
endowments  may  be.    {Abney,  12,078^1.) 


SHARPE,  Thb  Rbvd.  T.  W. 


Is  the  Senior  Chief  Inspector  of  Schools  in  the  Education  Department  P 
(1857, 1858.) 


PROMOTION  OP  SCHOLARS  FROM  ELEMENTARY  TO 

SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

Describes  a  system  of  entrance  and  continuation  scholarships,  founded 
over  20  years  ago  in  St.  Olave's,  Southwark,  for  boys  of  10  or  11,  and  the 
successes  gained  by  them.     (Sha/rpe,  1861-87.) 

By  removing  boys  at  10  from  elementary  schools,  they  benefit 
immensely,  and  the  teachers  are  always  willing  to  let  them  go,  though 
the  school  loses  intellectually.    (Bharpe,  1388-95.) 

Does  not  approve  of  higher  grade  elementary  schools ;  prefers  higher 
standard  schools,  bat  modifies  this  statement  subsequently.  (Sharpe, 
1396-1403.) 

No  jealousy  exists  now  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  of  elementary 
schools  with  regard  to  the  higher  grade  schools,  but  there  is  some  for 
higher  standard  schools,  because  the  same  subjects  are  taught  there  that 
ore  taught  in  the  elementary  schools.     (8ha/rpe,  1402, 1404,  1405.) 

St.  01ave*8  has  a  very  large  endowment,  and  so  an  extensive  system  of 
scholarships  can  be  maintained.  Boys  have  to  pass  an  examination  to 
obtain  a  scholarship,  and  to  retain  it  they  must  pass  a  successful 
examination  every  year.    {Sharpe^  1406-17.) 

The  competitive  examinations  passed  by  these  boys  has  not  the  effect 
of  exhausting  their  strength,  or  prejudicing  their  future  career.  {Sharpe, 
1418-28.) 
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SEOOITOARY  EDUCATION  IN  HIGHEB  GRADE  SCHOOLS. 

Many  higher  g^rade  elementary  schools  are  giving  Secondary  Education 
which  had  better  be  left  to  some  other  authority  than  school  boards. 
Instances  three  in  London,  viz.,  Medbam  Street^  Bloomfield  Road,  and 
Thomas  Street.  School  board  members  are  not  always  elected  for  their 
educational  knowledge,  and  the  cumulative  system  is  undesirable.  Again, 
the  work  of  the  boards,  as  regards  Secondary  Education,  during  the  last 
20  years,  has  not  in  some  cases  been  well  done.     {Sharpe,  1424^-49.) 

Mentions  as  an  instance  a  place  in  the  South  of  England  where  the 
school  was  not  worthy  to  be  called  a  higher  grade  school,  as  the  scholars 
were  "  crammed  "  for  the  Government  inspection  in  November>  and  then 
for  the  Science  and  Art  Examinations  in  M.ay.  (8ha/rpe,  1445,  1467,  1476, 
1477.) 

If  county  councils  are  to  be  the  educational  authorities,  they  should  be 
associated  with  representatives  from  educational  bodies  also.  {Sharpe^ 
1450-9.) 

The  encroachnients  on  Secondary  Education  begin  with  boys  who  stay 
at  school  until  16.  Primary  education  was  intended  for  boys  who  would 
leave  at  14.  Specific  subjects  in  elementary  schools  should  be  selected  in 
connexion  with  the  trade  of  the  district,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of 
general  culture.     (8ha/rpe,  1460-6,  1479.) 

Boys  may  be  studying  specific  subjects,  and  earn  grants  from  both 
Departments.    (8harpe,  1467,  1473,  14/4.) 

Objects  to  this  system  of  overlapping ;  the  boys  should  be  transferred 
to  higher  schools.     (8harpe,  1468-7§,  1475-78.) 

It  would  not  do  to  withdraw  the  specific  subjects  from  the  Elementary 
Code.  The  study  of  French,  for  example,  would  be  taken  by  a  boy  for 
advancement  in  business,  not  for  culture.  The  school  boards  should  be 
allowed  freedom  in  selecting  the  subjects.  Where  it  is  abused  the 
Department  can  check  it.    {akarpe,  1479-500.) 


RELATION  OF  ELEMENTAEY  TO  SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

A  good  system  of  secondary  schools  should  be  set  up,  and  the  higher 
grade  schools  under  school  boards  should  be  restricted  so  as  to  prevent 
their  competing  with  the  secondary  schools  as  to  fees,  &o.,  and  also  to 
stop  overlapping.     {8harpe,  1501-17.) 

The  suggestion  that  free  Secondary  Education  would  produce  a  class 
of  pei-sons  indisposed  to  manual  labour  would  be  met  by  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand,  and  the  evil  would  right  itself.     (8harpe,  1518-21.) 

Considers  that  a  general  system  of  Secondary  Education  should  be 
established  on  a  similar  footing  in  all  boroughs  and  counties.  It  is 
desirable  that  both  Primary  and  Secondary  Education  should  be  the  work 
of  one  board.    {Sharpe,  1522-4.) 

Children  who  have  passed  the  standards  before  they  can  go  to  work 
might  continue  at  a  primary  school,  and  the  Department  could  establish 
additional  standards  to  meet  their  case.    {Sharpe,  1525-42.) 

The  fees  of  secondary  schools  are  too  high  for  the  industrial  classes  to 
pay,  so  they  send  their  children  to  the  higher  grade  board  schools. 
(8harpe,  1543-5.) 

The  schools  he  has  proposed  should  be  established  should  take  boys 
from  9  or  10,  and  keep  them  there  until  they  go  to  work<  (8harpe, 
1546-9.) 

If  boys  go  to  secondary  schools  at  the  age  of  9  or  10  the  existing  system 
would  work  well.    (8harpe,  1650, 1551.) 
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OOUNTY  COUNCILS  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

The  Sarrey  Conntv  Council  hare  offered  to  form  teolinical  classes  in  a 
secondary  school  and  give  a  grant  of  200Z.  a  year  to  the  school.  {Sharpe, 
1552.) 

The  conncil  should  be  associated  with  other  people  in  the  district  in- 
terested in  edacation,  so  as  to  preyent  their  establishing  schools  which 
wonld  interfere  with  existing  well-managed  schools.  Giyes  details. 
(Skarpe,  1553-72,  1588-94.) 

Technical  instruction  for  trades  should  not  begin  until  the  age  of  14 
Elementary  science  may  be  taken  up  earlier.     (Sharpen  157S^9.) 

Free  trayelling  expenses  should  be  allowed  to  boys  and  girls  attending 
technical  schools  ana  classes.     (Sliarpe,  1580-7.) 

Would  make  all  education  free  for  those  who  desired  remission  of  fees. 
(Sharpe,  1597-610.) 

INSPECTION  AND  EXAMINATION. 

Adyocates  inspection  of  all  schools  to  be  paid  for  by  the  State  under 
a  central  department  in  London.  All  schools  should  be  examined  by  a 
joint  board  of  the  uniyersities.  The  board  should  be  as  representatiye  as 
possible.     (Sharpe,  1611-39.) 

TEAINING  AND  EEGISTEATION  OF  TEACHBES. 

The  registration  of  teachers  should  include  all  classes  of  teachers ;  it 
should  show  that  they  possess  a  certificate  of  adequate  attainments  and 
a  diploma  from  some  competent  authority  that  they  can  teach  the 
subjects  they  haye  learned.    Explains  this  in  detail.     (JSharpe,  1640^7.) . 

MIXED  SCHOOLS. 

Has  a  great  belief  in  the  mixture  of  the  sexes  in  schools.  The  London 
School  Board  is  establishing  these  schools,  and  they  answer  exceedingly 
well  at  Cardiff,    l^ere  should  be  no  limitation  of  age.    {Sharpe^  1658-o7.) 


STONE,  Me.  W.  H. 


Is  chairman  of  the  council  of  the  Girls'  Public  Day  School  Company. 
a668.) 


GUENEY,  Miss  MAEY. 


Is  a  member  of  the  council  of  the  Girls*  Public  Day  School  Company. 
(6169.) 


THE  GIELS'  PUBLIC  DAY  SCHOOL  COMPANY. 

Hands  in  a  paper  giying  the  origin,  management  and  constitution  of 
the  company,  started  to  provide  accommodation  in  large  centres  where 
deficiences  existed.    Has  now  36  schools  with  7,000  pupils.    {Stone,  1 670-1.) 

Fees  yary  from  Zh  3«.  to  hi,  58.  in  ordinary  schools,  in  a  few  schools 
they  were  a  little  more,  but  these  haye  been  closed,    {Stone,  1672-4.) 
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Soime  boarding  hoases  in  connexion  with  tlie  schools,  bat  not  belonffinip 
to  or  managed  by  the  company,  have  been  established  for  the  benefit^ 
girls  atten£ng  we  day  schools.    {Stone,  1675-9.) 

Local  committees  exist  in  towns  where  the  schools  are,  to  act  as  an 
adrising  body,  bat  they  are  not  part  of  the  conncil.  {Owrney  and  8tone^ 
1680-4.) 

The  company  was  started  as  a  resalt  of  the  ^Pprt  of  the  last  Boyal 
Commission  on  Secondary  Edncation.    {Cfumey,  IvdO.) 

GKres  details  of  the  snccesses  of  some  of  the  girls  at  college  and 
examinations.    {Chvmey,  1730-2,  2416.) 

There  are  2,110  shareholders.     {8tone,  2417,  2418.) 


TEACHING  STAFF. 

The  teachers  are  appointed  by  the  council,  and  can  only  be  discharged 
by  the  council,  reoeiying  two  months*  notice.    (Stone,  168o-90.) 

The  salaries  of  the  assistant  teachers  range  from— for  the  third  class,  702. 
to  952.  or  100^. ;  for  the  second  class,  95Z.  to  1301. ;  for  the  first  class,  1S6L 
to  2002.  or  250Z.  in  some  cases ;  the  headmistresses  get  2502.  and  a  capitation 
grant,  raiying  according  to  the  number  of  scholars.  (Stone  and  Chmiey, 
1691-7.) 

The  assistant  teachers  may  contribute  to  a  provident  fund  on  which 
they  receive  a  bonus;  the  headmistresses  who  contribute  receiye  no 
bonus.     (Stone,  1696-8.) 

Gives  the  qualifications  of  the  various  teachers.  (Stone,  1699-714, 
1716-9.) 

Besidences  are  not  included  in  the  salaries.    (Stone,  1715. ) 


EXAMINATION  AND  INSPECTION. 

The  schools  are  examined  by  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Schools 
Examination  Board  and  by  special  examiners  outside  the  council. 
Inspection  is  made  by  gentlemen  appointed  bv  the  council.  (Stone  and 
Qumey,  1720-4.) 

FINANCE. 

Gives  details  as  to  the  capital  of  the  company,  the  receipts  and  dis« 
bursements,  dividends,  and  the  sale  and  purchase  of  shares.  (Stone, 
1725-30.) 

The  average  cost  of  teaching,  taken  over  a  period  of  10  years,  is  102. 
per  pupil ;  outlay  on  premises,  interest  on  capital  mortgages,  rent,  &o,, 
and  other  expenses,  nearly  32.  The  total  cost  is  about  152.  per  pupil. 
(Stone,  2419.) 

The  total  number  of  pupils  at  present  in  the  schools  is  7,100.  (Stone, 
2420.) 

CLAIMS  OF  THE  COMPANY  TO  BE  A  PUBLIC  INSTITUTION. 

Quotes  statistics  based  on  United  States  figures  to  show  that  there  is 
a  sufBcient  provision  for  Secondary  Education  in  England,  and  that  the 
schools  of  the  Public  Day  School  Company  have,  to  a  great  extent,  made 
that  provision  in  the  form  of  high  schools  for  girls  in  certain  districts. 
(Stone,  2421-3.) 

In  connexion  with  the  schools,  boarding  houses  are  provided  for  pupils 
coming  from  a  distance.    (Sione  and  Gnrney,  2424-7.) 
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The  Cbnrch  SchoolB  Company  and  other  companies  hare  taken  np 
similar  work  in  smaller  towns.     {Stone,  2428.) 

In  most  cases  the  company  has  established  the  high  schools  on  the 
express  invitation  of  the  leading  authorities  in  the  towns,  and  the  Charity 
Commission  has  been  first  coiisnlted  to  avoid  competing  with  existing 
endowments.    Gives  farther  details.     (Stone  a^td  Ourney,  2429-32.) 

The  higher  grade  elementary  schools  have  absorbed  a  large  number  of 
children  of  late  years,  and  these  schools  will  be  developed  as  time  goes 
on.     {Stone,  2433-40,  2446,  2446.) 

Considezs  that  of  the  school  popnlation  of  girls,  who  require  Seoo(adary 
Education,  only  one-third  wonid  go  to  high  schools.     {Stone,  2445-9.) 

At  Ipswich  there  is  one  of  the  company's  schools,  and  there  is  a  higher 
grade  elementary  school  and  an  endowed  school.  This  latter  school  has 
a  scholarship  for  girls  to  proceed  to  the  company's  high  school.  The 
girls  remain  there  until  they  ai*e  19.     {Owmey,  245(>-5.) 

The  evidence  given  tends  to  prove  that  the  company  has  claims  to  be 
regarded  as  a  public  institution.  The  directors  receive  no  remuneration, 
as  the  object  ot  the  company  is  for  the  publio  good.    (Stone,  2456.) 


EEIATION  OF  THE  COMPANY  TO  FUTTJKE   ORGANISATION 

OF   SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

The  company  desires  to  be  protected  from  the  destruotion  of  their 
schools  by  tne  establishment  of  high  schools  in  the  same  places  as  those 
where  their  schools  exist.  Where  thev  have  established  schools  by  invi- 
tation, and  have  borne  the  loss  incumbent  on  starting  a  school,  it  is  not 
right  that  a  State-aided  school,  with  a  large  subvention,  should  be  started, 
which,  by  means  of  the  State-aid,  can  charge  fees  one-half  those  of  the 
company  s  school.    {Stone,  2464,  2465.) 

At  Swansea  it  is  proposed  to  start  such  a  school,  and  the  only  protection 
granted  by  the  Charify  Commission  is  that  the  new  govemino;  oody  may 
take  over  the  high  school,  but  there  is  no  proviso  that  the  builaings  are  to 
be  taken  over,  or  that  the  company  are  to  receive  compensation  for  loss, 
Ao.    (Stone,  2465-8.) 

Would  prefer  to  be  left  alone  and  carry  on  the  school.  {Stone,  2469, 
^484.) 

There  should  be  a  central  authority  to  fix  the  fees  in  such  a  case,  which 
should  not  be  too  low.    {Stone,  2470.) 

"  The  buildingfs  in  26  of  the  schools  belong  to  the  company,  while  14  are 
hired  for  the  purpose.  238,000{.  has  been  spent  on  builaings,  and  30,000^ 
on  furniture.    {Stone,  2471-3.) 

The  company  considers  the  system  of  central  management  an  advantage 
— ^better  men  are  obtained  as  members  of  the  council — the  salaries  are 
above  the  market  rate — and  the  company  is  not  worked  on  commercial 
principles,  as  they  might  have  earned  a  mgh  rate  of  interest.  {Stone  and 
€imiey,  2474^-82.) 

In  the  event  of  the  supply  of  Secondary  Education  being  inadequate  in 
^my  centre,  would  prefer  to  supply  it,  even  with  funds  supplied  by  the 
locality,  and  give  them  some  representation  on  the  council  for  local 
purposes ;  or  the  company  would  take  over  the  management  of  an  existing 
school.    (/Sftond,  2485-96.) 

In  all  oases  where  it  is  proposed  to  found  a  new  school,  there  should  be  a 
local  inquiry,  with  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  central  authority.  The 
•company  was  not  asked  to  appear  at  the  inquiry  at  Swansea,  nor  received 
notice  officially  of  the  inquiry.    {Stone,  2497-509.) 

Would  ha^e  wished  the  Swansea  public  school  to  be  of  a  lower  type 
than  the  high  school.     {Stone,  2510-4.) 
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SCHOLABSHIPS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  DAY  SCHOOL  COMPANY. 

The  company  has  sobolarfihips  for  fi;irlB  at  the  schools,  the  valne  of  which 
is  eqoal  to  the  fees,  15^  a  year  daring  residence.  The  Reid  Tmstees 
give  one  leaving  scholarship  of  401,,  tenable  for  two  years  at  Bedf<xrd 
College.    (Biane  and  Qwrney,  2457-^.) 


VAEDY,  M.A.,  Bey.  A.  B. 
Is  headmaster  of  King  Edward's  School,  Birmingham.    (1738,  1736-9.) 


COOPEB,  Miss  A.  J. 
Is  headmistress  of  the  High  School  for  airls,  Edgbaston.    (178^,  1735.) 


TRAINING  AND  REGISTRATION  OF  TEACHERS. 

Be^tration  is  desirable  for  teachers  of  all  schools.  Training  should 
combine  practical  instraction  and  theoretical  practice  in  the  art  of 
teachmg.    Explains  his  ideas  fally.    {Vardy,  2016-32.) 


ORGANISATION  OP  SCHOOLS :  KING  EDWARD  THE  SIXTH'S 

FOUNDATION. 

The  schools  nnder  this  Foundation  consist  of  fonr  schools  for  boys  and 
five  for  girls,  with  a  total  number  of  2,504  pnpils.  They  come  from  within 
an  area  of  10  miles  from  Birmingham.  None  can  be  admitted  outside  the 
area  nnless  room  exists.    {Vardy,  174>0-6.) 

There  are  some  private  boarding-houses  in  connexion  with  the  schools. 
(Vardy,  1747.) 

Gives  details  of  the  schools.    (Vardy,  1748.) 


CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  GOVERNING  BODY  OF  THE 

FOUNDATION. 

Describes  the  constitution  of  the  Governing  Body  of  King  Edward's 
School.  They  consist  of  representatives  nominated  and  co-optative 
members.  University  members  should  be  resident  at  the  universities, 
and  the  governors  would  be  willing  to  pay  the  necessary  expenses  to  secure 
their  attendance.    {Vwrdy,  208S-7.) 

COST  OF  EDUCATION. 

Gives  particulars  as  to  fees  and  cost  of  education  in  the  schools.  The 
raising  of  the  fees  would  exclude  the  lower  middle  classes  from  the 
schools.    (Fartiy,  1748-67, 1804.) 

The  opening  of  the  higher  grade  elementary  schools  for  girls  has  had 
the  effect  of  reducing  the  number  of  children  from  the  board  schools, 
but  those  who  do  come  stay  longer.    {Vard/y,  1768, 1769 ;  Cooper,  1852-5.) 

The  average  salar^p-  of  the  assistant  masters  is  800Z.  Most  of  them  have 
arrived  at  &e  maximum  of  the  scale.  The  average  salary  of  assistant 
mistresses  is  1502.,  but  they  are  not  yet  at  the  top  of  the  scale.    There  is 
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no  pension  scheme,  bat  pensions  are  awarded  in  certain  cases,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Charity  Commissioners.    {Vardy,  1815-7.) 

The  masters  are  in  the  ptroportion  of  1  to  every  21  papils ;  the  mistresses 
are  in  a  slightly  lower  ratio,  viz.,  20*8.     (Vardy,  1836-0.) 

The  expense  of  girls*  schools,  as  compared  with  boys*  schools,  is  kept 
down  by  the  inferior  provision  for  teaching  science  to  girls.  (Cooper, 
1S44S,) 

The  fees  at  the  schools,  which  are  affected  by  the  higher  grade 
elementary  schoolSi  vary  from  3Z.  to  72.    (Cooper,  1862, 1868.) 

PASSAGE  OF  SCHOLAES  FBOM  BLEMENTAEY  SCHOOLS 
INTO  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  FOUNDATION. 

All  the  Birmingham  higher  grade  board  schools  are  free.  (Vardy, 
1770-6.) 

The  schools  are  a  distinct  advantage  to  Birmingham,  and  relieve  the 
foundation  schools  of  those  scholars  who  would  come  at  the  age  of  14 
or  15.    (Farciy.  1776-1780.) 

62*6  per  cent,  of  all  the  students  in  the  boys*  grammar  schools  come 
from  primary  schools,  and  50  per  cent,  of  the  girls  also  come  direct  from 
primary  schools.  The  average  age  is  11.  Gives  further  particulars  on 
this  point  and  the  special  subjects  taught  in  the  grammar  schools. 
(Varchf,  1781-94, 1803, 1807-14, 1821,  1822.) 

In  1894  the  per-centage  of  boys  from  primary  schools  was  54 '  5.  {Vardy^ 
1822.) 

The  number  of  boys  coming  from  the  primary  schools  to  the  high 
school  is  7  per  cent.    {Vardy,  1830.) 

Gives  particulars  of  the  higher  grade  elementary  schools,  and  how  they 
affect  the  grammar  schools.    (Vardy,  1795-1802.) 

The  establishment  of  mixed  classes  for  science  teaching  is  not  practic- 
able in  the  grammar  schools.  Gives  reasons.  (Vardy  and  Cooper,  1805, 
1806.) 

The  higher  grade  elementary  schools  have  taken  the  place  of  third 
grade  schools.  They  were  desired  to  give  a  literary  education,  while 
the  former  give  a  scientific  traimng.     (Vardy,  1818, 1820.) 

A  technical  school  has  been  established  in  Birmingham  by  the  municipal 
council,  which  is  largely  attended,  and  the  council  are  building  a  new 
school  for  this  purpose.  There  will  be  no  overlapping  between  theso 
evening  classes  and  the  grammar  schools.    (Vardy,  1823--9.) 

Gives  particulars  of  successes  at  the  universities  and  also  of  scholarships 
in  the  grammar  and  high  schools.    (Vardy,  1831-4, 1849,  1856^60.) 

The  ages  of  the  grammar  school  boys  passins  into  the  hieh  schools  are 
higher  than  those  of  boys  coming  from  other  schools.    (Vardy,  1835.) 

There  is  no  limit  of  a^e  to  which  P^pils  ^^^7  stay  at  the  higher  grade 
elementary  schools.    (Vardy,  1839,  lo40.) 

A  greater  number  of  candidates  apply  for  admission  to  the  schools  tban 
can  be  admitted.     (Vardy,  1841-3.) 

Some  pupils  come  to  the  higher  schools,  who  by  social  position  should 
not  be  there.     (Cooper,  1866-70.) 

To  place  girls  on  a  better  footing  as  regards  education,  suggests  a 
better  development  of  the  technical  side  in  the  higher  grade  elementary 
schools.  It  is  not  sufficiently  practical  in  some  ways,  and  it  is  too  narrow 
in  other  ways.  Schools  similar  to  those  in  Paris  are  wanted.  (Cooper, 
1870-31 .) 
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PBOPRIETART  AND  PEIVATE  SCHOOLS  IN  BIRMINaHAM : 
THBEB  BELATION  TO  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  FOUNDATION. 

The  scholars  at  the  high  schools  are  drawn  from  abont  40  private 
schools,  but  they  are  not  on  the  same  level  as  the  fonndation  schools, 
except  two  schools  for  girls.  The  foundation  schools  have  not  ruined  any 
private  schools,  but  ratner  have  set  them  a  standard  to  bring  them  up  to 
&eir  level,     iyardyi  aind,  Cooper,  1882-903.) 

At  the  Waverley  Boad  Board  School  no  fees  are  paid  by  the  scholars. 
The  cost  of  maintaining  the  school  is  met  partly  bv  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  grants,  and  partly  by  the  rates.    {Yardy^  1904, 1905.) 

SCHOLARSHIP  SYSTEM. 

One-third  of  the  students  in  the  King  Edward  Schools  in  Birmingham 
obtain  scholarships.  One-half  of  these  are  given  to  students  from 
elementary  schools  on  admission  .by  competition.  One-third  of  the 
remainder  are  also  given  on  admission,  and  tne  rest  are  awarded  to  papils 
already  in  the  school.  The  ages  for  competition  vary  from  8  to  19,  and  the 
examinations  are  arranged  so  as  to  do  justice  to  boys  of  each  age.  The 
holders  of  scholarships  receive  free  education.  Gives  farther  details. 
{Vardy,  1906-21, 1939-44.) 

There  are  also  a  few  maintenance  scholarships  for  both  the  granmiar 
and  high  schools.    Gives  particulars.    {Vardy,  1922-31.) 

Gives  particulars  of  scholars  from  elementary  and  other  schools  who 
have  gone  to  the  universities,  and  of  their  subsequent  successes.    {Vardy, 
1932-^,  1938.) 

Some  children  who  would  otherwise  go  to  private  schools  are  sent  by 
their  parents  to  elementary  schools  in  order  that  they  may  compete  for 
the  foundation  scholarships.    {Vardy,  1936,  1937.) 

Scholarships  are  only  retained  by  proficiency  in  study  and  good  conduct. 
{Vcurdy,  1946-49.) 

Some  children  are  excluded  on  account  of  the  poverty  of  the  parents, 
who  are  unable  to  pay  for  the  books  required.  *'  Hiring  Libraries  "  have 
been  established  in  each  school  to  meet  this  difficulty.    {Vardy,  1950-5.) 

P0T7EBS  OF  HEADMASTEBS  AND  HEADMISTBESSES. 

Headmasters  of  the  grammar  schools  appoint  and  dismiss  their  assistants 
absolutely.  The  heamnistresses  appoint  their  assistants  subject  to  the 
apx>roval  of  the  governors,  and  if  they  are  dismissed  they  have  a  risht  of 
appeal  to  the  governors.  Is  in  favour  of  a  general  right  of  appeal  Tot  all 
assistant  teachers.    {Va^dy,  1958-68.) 

At  the  Edgbaston  High  School  for  girls,  the  headmistress  neither  appoints 
nor  dismisses  the  assistants.  The  governors  undertake  this.  'With  the 
right  of  appeal  in  case  of  dismissal,  the  headmistresses  should  have  jwwer 
to  appoint  their  assistants.    {GoTper,  1969.) 

OUBBICULUM. 

In  the  high  school  there  is  a  modem  and  classical  side,  taught  by  the 
same  masters  to  keep  the  two  sides  together.  In  the  grammar  schools 
ihere  is  no  technical  instruction,  and*  verv  little  commercial  education, 
which  is  provided  in  other  schools,  and  so  overlapping  is  avoided. 
{Vardy,  1970.) 

Physical  education  is  attended  to,  and  every  boy  has  to  go  through  a 
two  hours'  course  daily  in  the  gymnasium.  The  girls  practice  there  in  the 
afternoon,  unless  excused  by  a  medical  certificate.  Various  games  are 
encouraged.    {Vardy,  1971-8.) 
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OONSOIENOE  CLAUSE. 

All  religioas  teaching  is  Bnbjeot  to  a  Oonficience  GlauBe,  and  there  is 
no  objection  to  it  except  in  the  case  of  a  few  Jews  and  Homan  Catholics. 
{Vardy,  1979-83.) 

The  Cambridge  syllabus  for  religious  instruction  is  used  at  the  Boan 
School  with  the  Conscience  Clause.  There  haye  been  very  few  children 
claiming  exemption  from  the  religious  teaching.    {Bladhmare,  3714-9.) 

MEANS  OF  SECUEING  UNITY  OF  AIM:  THE  COUNCIL  OF 

TEACHEES. 

Suggests  the  formation  of  a  voluntary  council  of  teachers,  to  secure 
unity  of  aim;  and  variety  of  teaching  in  all  schools.  Describes  the 
suggested  scheme.    (Vardy  and  Cooper,  1984-91.) 

DISTRICT  EDUCATIONAL  AUTHOBITY. 

Would  like  to  see  such  an  authority  formed  in  Birmingham,  to  consist  of 
members  of  the  municipal  council,  the  school  board,  and  of  representatives 
from  the  King  Edward's  Schools.  If  teachers  are  adequately  represented 
it  would  meet  with  their  approval.  It  might  embrace  a  larger  area  than 
Birmingham,  and  should  have  teachers  and  managers  of  elementary  schools 
on  the  council.    (Vardy  and  Cooper,  1992*2007.) 

CONTACT  OF  SCHOOLS  WITH  PLACES  OF  HIQHEB 

EDUCATION. 

The  grammar  schools  are  in  contact  with  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the 
London  University,  and  with  Mason's  College.  The  latter  is  not  suitable 
for  boys  going  to  the  universities,  as  it  does  not  send  many  students  there, 
and  those  preparing  for  the  universities  would  be  practically  alone.  The 
age  for  going  to  ooUege  might  be  17  instead  of  19.    (V<vrdy,  2008-15.) 

BIEMIXGHAM  MUNICIPAL  OBGANISATION  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  munieipal  council  appoints  a  committee  to  manage  the  School  of 
Art,  and  has  established  a  technical  school.  The  committee  consists  of 
members  of  the  council,  and  outside  experts,  the  principal  of  Mason's 
College  being  one.  The  council  is  represented  on  King  Edward's  Schools, 
the  Midland  Institute,  and  Mason's  College,  and  provides  funds  for  the 
School  of  Art  and  Technical  School.    (Cooper,  2038-52.) 

The  local  taxation  money  is  paid  over  to  the  municipal  council  who 
devote  it  to  the  schools  which  they  manage.    {Cooper,  2053-6.) 

Suggests  the  foundation  of  an  educational  council  in  Birmingham, 
•omposed  of  representatives  of  the  Corporation  School  Board,  Mason's 
College,  the  Mioland  Institute,  King  Edward's  Schools,  and  the  teaching 
prcfession.    {Cooper,  2051.) 

THE  TBAINING  OF  TEACHEES. 

A  Day  Training  College  exists  in  Birmingham,  formed  bv  the  school 
board  in  connexion  with  Mason's  College,  where  elementary  school  teachers 
are  trained.    {Cooper,  2057-60.) 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  work  might  be  taken  over  by  Mason 
College,  and  the  scheme  extended  to  provide  for  the  training  of  secondaory 
schoolteachers,  where  the  practical  and  theoretical  work  might  be  carried 
on.    {Cooper,  2061-8.) 

Gives  details  of  her  scheme.    {Cooper,  2080-9.) 

Many  teachers  are  able  to  attend  day  training  colleges  who  could  not, 
on  account  of  expense,  go  to  residential  colleges  or  the  universities • 
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Fecnniary  help  should  be  ajBTorded  to  yonng  teachers  to  enable  them  to  get 
the  best  training.    (Cooper,  2069-73,  2092-8.) 

The  number  of  women  teachers  who  are  untrained  in  Birmingham  is 
decreasing.    {Cooper,  2074-7.) 

An  untrained  teacher,  or  one  without  experience,  would  rarely  be 
engaged  in  King  Edward's  Schools.     {Cooper,  2078,  2079.) 

Would  like  all  the  best  secondary  teachers  to  possess  an  unirersity 
degree.  Scholarships  should  be  founded  to  meet  the  expense  necessary 
to  take  them  to  college.    {Cooper ^  2099-109.) 

Suggests  travelling  scholarships,  such  as  now  exist  in  ^ance,  to  enable 
teachers  to  learn  foreign  systems  of  education  as  well  as  to  acouire  the 
language  of  the  country.  Instances  a  French  teacher  in  the  Eagbaston 
High  School.     {Cooper,  2110-6.) 

The  moral  discipline  in  the  Day  Training  College  is  excellent,  and  the 
students  at  their  social  gatherings  show  an  adxmrable  tone  of  manners 
and  morals.    {Cooper,  2117-9.) 

Ladies  are  represented  on  the  School  of  Art  and  on  the  Training 
College  for  Teachers,  but  not  on  Mason  College.    {Cooper,  2120-2.) 

At  Mason  College  the  classes  are  mixed,  except  in  the  medical  classed. 
The  course  of  instruction  is  too  severe  for  women — so  the  Day  Training^ 
College  authorities  arrange  a  system  of  coaching  to  carry  them  through. 
{Cooper,  2124h-9.) 

TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  FOE  WOMEN.^NEED  OF 

OEGANISATION. 

A  special  bype  of  teacher  is  wanted  for  the  technical  education  of 
women,  and  also  special  schools,  neither  of  which  exist  at  present  in 
'Birmingham.  Commercial  instruction  is  given  in  the  evening  classes  of 
the  school  board  and  at  the  Midland  Institute.    {Cooper,  2130HI0.) 

The  olasses  are  attended  by  girls  of  various  social  positions*  {Cooper, 
2141-8.) 

•       BELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION. 

In  the  Ed^baston  High  School  religious  teaching  is  optional,  the 
parents  decidmg  whether  their  children  are  to  attend  or  not.  A  con- 
siderable number  do  not  attend.     {Ooopm',  2149-63.) 

FEES. 

The  Edgbaaton  Hieh  School  for  Girls  is  supported  entirelv  by  fees ; 
there  are  no  scholarships.  I^e  fees  are  high,  and  children  of  the  well- 
to-do  classes  attend.  With  lower  fees  many  paicDts  would  remove  their 
children  to  some  other  school.    (Cooper,  2154-60.) 


EVE,  Mb.  H.  W.,  M.A. 


Is  headmaster  of  University  College  School,  which  is  connected  with 
University  College.  It  is  entirely  nnsectarian,  and  takes  boys  from 
9  to  19.     Eve,  2166-71.) 


CONTROL  OF  EDUCATION.  LARGE  REPRESENT  A.TTON  OF 
TEACHING  PROFESSION  DESIRABLE. 

The  supreme  control  of  education  should  rest  with  a  body  largely 
professional,  similar  to  the  India  Council,  which  is  composed  entirely  of 
Indian  officers.    Too  much  power  should  not  be  given  to  so-called  educa- 
'tioi^U9tB.    {Eve,  2172-83,  2232.) 
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The  CroYm  and  the  ratepayers  Bhonld  have  a  certain  representation. 
[Eve,  2184-88,  2207,  2215-17.) 

It  is  not  desirable  that  a  headmaster  should  be  one  of  the  goYeming 
body  of  his  own  school,  bnt  they  would  be  valuable  as  directors  of  educa- 
tion.   Some  should  receive  remuneration.    (Eve,  2191-98,  2214.) 

Inspectors  should  be  drawn  entirely  from  the  ranks  of  teachers.  {Eve, 
2199.) 

The  council  would  be  an  advisory  body.     [Eve,  2218.) 

Schoolmasters  who  are  actively  employed  should  not  be  paid  members 
of  the  local  committees.  Eetired  schoolmasters  should  be  chosen  for 
those  posts.  The  committees  miehc  consist  of  one -half  schoolmasters, 
retired  or  active,  and  the  rest  could  be  members  of  the  county  council  or 
co-opted  experts.  The  local  committees  would  not  act  as  governing  bodies. 
(Eve,  2219-27.) 

The  council  of  the  College  of  Preceptors  is  largely  composed  of  school- 
masters, but  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  direct  control  of  schools.  (Eve, 
2228-^1.) 

The  presence  of  schoolmasters  on  the  central  board  is  desirable  in  the 
interests  of  their  profession  and  of  education  generally.    (Eve,  2283-37.) 


BNTBANOE  SCHOLAESHIPS  AT  THE  UNI7EBSITIES. 

Examinations  for  scholarships  given  by  the  universities  are  held  too 
earlv  in  the  year,  and  the  age  for  entrance  should  be  altered  from  19 
to  18.  The  age  limit  delays  a  man's  entrance  into  life,  and  forces  him  to 
remain  at  school  too  long,  and  tends  to  encourage  specialisation.  In  some 
cases  a  boy  turns  idle  during  the  year  he  is  waiting  at  school  after  having 
gained  a  scholarship.    (Eve,  2238-56.) 

Some  boys  from  his  school  go  to  University  College  before  leaving  for 
Oxford  or  Cambridge.     [Eve,  2256a.) 

Suggests  that  the  age  limit  should  be  lowered,  and  the  university 
curriculum  should  last  for  two  years  only.  This  would  open  the  university 
to  doctors,  solicitors,  and  business  men.    (Eve,  2259-62.J 

The  university  course  would  not  unfit  men  for  business  if  the  office 
work  given  to  them  at  starting  was  altered.    (Eve,  2271.) 


AGE  OF  ENTEANOE  TO  UNIVBESITIES. 

Boys  eoing  to  college  at  19,  and  who  do  not  proceed  to  honours,  idle 
awa]^  their  time  and  lose  all  their  knowledge.  GK)ing  earlier,  and 
staying  two  years  only,  would  be  a  great  improvement.    (Eve,  2263-4.) 

The  change  of  age  for  admission  to  Woolwich  from  19  to  18  caused  less 
pressure  on  the  boys,  who  worked  better.    {Eve,  2265-67.) 


NON-EN FOEOEMENT  OF  CLASSICS. 

Neither  Latin  nor  Greek  should  be  compulsory  subjects  for  entrance  to 
the  university.  Hopes  they  may  be  omitted  from  secondary  schools. 
Mathematics,  science,  and  foreign  lan^ages,  added  to  English,  should  be 
sufficient  for  admission  to  the  universities.    (Eve,  2272-7.) 

Is  aware  that  classical  knowledge  is  useful  in  science,  but  that  is  no 
reaaon  for  making  it  compulsory.    (Eve,  2278-80.) 

The  time  in  which  the  necessary  knowledge  of  classics  required  for  the 
universities  can  be  acquired  is  short.  Amnission  to  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  can  be  gained  without  any  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek. 
(Eve,  2281, 2282.) 
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BNTBANOB  SCHOLAESHTPS  TO  SCHOOLS. 

Entrance  scholarships  should  be  abolished.  They  have  the  effect  of 
drawing  promising  boys  to  the  richest  schools,  and,  in  moBt  cases,  the 
preparation  for  them  is  only  possible  for  well-to-do  parents.  The  autho- 
rities of  the  poorer  boarding  schools  are  forced  to  offer  scholarships  to 
compete  with  well-endowed  schools.     {Eve,  2283.) 

For  one  person  who  really  wants  help,  five  or  six  get  help  who  do  not 
want  it.  Prefers  that  a  promising  bc^  should  go  to  a  technical  school 
rather  than  a  classical  school,  as  scholarship  holders  do  not  often  torn 
ont  a  success  at  the  nniyersities.    (^t-e,  2284-7.) 

Scholarships  should  only  cover  tuition  fees,  and  extra  aid  should  be 
given  only  to  those  who  really  want  it.    {Eve,  2287.) 

The  Uniyersitv  College  School  possesses  an  endowment  of  80Z.  only, 
which  is  deYOted  to  the  payment  of  the  fees  of  promising  boyn.  (Eve, 
2288-92.) 

Scholarships  administered  by  an  outside  authority  tenable  at  secondary 
schools  are  not  objectionable,  because  they  enable  promising  boys  of  poor 
parents  to  pass  from  primary  to  secondary  schools.     (Eve,  2293--5.) 

Boys  should  show  marked  progress  as  a  condition  of  their  soholarshipe 
being  continued.  With  this  guarantee  he  approves  of  leaving  soholarshipe 
from  primary  schools.     {Eve,  22P6-9.) 

Few  elementary  school  boys  come  to  his  school,  but  he  has  had  no 
difficulty  in  adapting  them  to  the  work  of  his  school.  Explains  his  method. 
The  difficulty  is  great  in  a  purely  classical  school.     {Eve,  2300-2.) 

Is  against  technical  schools  as  distinct  from  technical  colleges  because 
he  fears  that  boys  will  lose  theii*  literary  training  altogetner.  '  {Eve, 
2306-9.) 

EXAMINATION  AND  INSPECTION. 

There  is  no  necessity  to  establish  any  further  leaving  examinations 
than  those  now  undertaken  by  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Joint  Board 
and  the  College  of  Preceptors.  The  matriculation  examination  at  the 
London  University  is  preferred  by  some  people,  but  it,  together  with 
some  preliminary  professional  examinatioasi  might  be  fused  or  affiliated 
to  the  first-named.     {Eve,  2810-9.) 

Objects  to  boys  being  examined  in  separate  subjects  by  separate  bodies. 
(JBw,  2320-6.) 

Inspection  should  be  compulsory  on  all  endowed  schools,  but  optional 
for  private  schools.  They  would  then  feel  bound  to  submit  to  it.  The 
inspection  sho'uld  be  on  the  same  lines  as  that  adopted  by  the  visitors  for 
the  Girls'  Public  Day  School  Company.     {Eve,  2327-37.) 

Would  not  publish  the  report  of  the  inspector,  but  if  the  buildiogs, 
appliances,  &c.,  are  not  satisfactory,  the  Educational  Council  might 
stimulate  the  governing  body  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  schooL 
{EvBy  2338,  2339.) 

Certificates  might  be  given  to  private  schools  that  the  buildings  and 
appliances  were  '*  8atisfactoi*y,"  but  no  comparison  between  sohool  and 
school  should  be  made.  Gives  reasons,  and  mentions  what  points  the 
inspectors  should  consider.     (J^t^e,  2340-9.) 

Insanitary  schools  should  be  dealt  with  by  the  local  sanitary  authorities, 
if  the  governing  bodies  neglect  their  duties.     {Eve,  2350-4.) 

There  should  be  a  now  Department  for  Secondary  Education,  or  else 
there  should  be  a  Department  of  the  Charity  Commission  for  the  purpose, 
with  larger  powers  than  it  now  has,  for  the  whole  country.    {Eve,  2355-8.) 

The  inspectors  should  he  appointed  by  this  Department  from  school- 
masters of  at  least  10  years'  standing.    {Eve,  2359-65.) 

Begistration  of  teachers  is  the  first  thing  to  be  taken  in  hand  by  the 
new  board.    {Eve,  2366.) 
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ttBOOGNITION  OF  PllIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

New  sohools  shoald  be  founded  only  to  supply  distinct  deficiencies. 
Existing  private  or  proprietary  schools  tnat  are  emcientlj  conducted  with 
adequate  bnildings,  staff,  and  appliances,  and  willing  to  submit  to  in- 
spection, should  be  recognised  and  treated  as  public  schools  so  long  as 
they  are  reported  satisfactory,     (Eve,  2367-79.) 

Inefficient priyate  schools  hare  been  pushed  out  by  the  Girls'  Public 
Day  School  Company  as  well  as  some  efficient  schools.    {Eve,  2373,  2374.) 

DESIRABILITY  OF  SPJPARATING  THE  TEACHING  FEOM 

THE  CLERICAL  PROFESSION. 

No  clergyman  should  be  the  headmaster  of  any  endowed  or  rate-aided 
school,  except  in  cathedral  and  recently  founded  Church  schools.  The 
educational  nrofession  should  be  a  distinct  profession  in  itself,  and 
teachers  should  aim  at  advancement  in  their  own  profession  rather  than 
in  another.    (Eve,  2380.) 

At  the  time  of  the  Public  Schools'  Commission  the  majority  of  the 
masters  at  the  great  public  schools  were  clergymen,  now  the  proportion 
is  reversed.    (Sve,  2^1-4.) 

The  position  of  a  clergyman  should  be  a  discjualification  to  his  obtaining 
an  appointment  as  master  of  a  school,  unless  it  was  in  a  denominational 
school,  such  as  Marlborough,  for  instance.  Does  not  regard  this  as  an 
infringement  of  liberty,  but  would  even  legally  disqualify  a  clergyman 
if  public  opinion  does  not  in  a  few  years  accept  this  view.  (Eve, 
2385-91.) 

Thinks  parents  are  indifferent  as  to  whether  the  headmaster  is  in 
orders  or  not.    (Eve,  23^2,  2393.) 

Sees  no  objection  to  a  layman  preaching  in  a  college  or  school  chapel. 
Does  not  think  that  the  layman  s  inability  to  celebrate  the  Sacrament 
would  be  a  disqualification.    (Eve,  2394-403.) 

Wishes  to  see  all  schools  made  equally  attractive  to  all  denominations. 
To  effect  this  the  headmasters  must  be  laymen.  The  schools  must  be 
unsectarian.    (Eve,  2404-7.) 

It  IB  unreasonable  to  require  a  headmaster  to  be  in  Holy  Orders. 
Believes  the  nonconformists  would  prefer  that  the  headmaster  should  bo 
4  layman.     (Eve,  2408-14.) 


WEBB,  Mu.  SIDNEY. 


Is  chairman  of  the  Technical  Education  Board  of  the  London  County 
Council.    (2637.) 


GABNETT,  Dr,  WILLIAM. 


Is  educational  adviser  and  secretary  to  the  Technical  Education  Board 
of  the  London  County  Council.    (2538.) 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  BOARD  FOR 

LONDON. 

The  County  Council  in  forming  the  board,  appointed  20  members,  and 
invited  13  others  from  the  various  metropolitan  educational  bodies 
in  London,  and  also  co-opted  two  more  members,  making  35  in  all. 
(Webb,  2540-2.) 
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For  the  year  1893-94  the  cojoncil  handed  to  the  board  about  86>000I.  to 
be  expended  for  technical  education.    {Wehbt  2543,  2544.) 

The  board  reports  to  the  council  from  time  to  time  for  its  information, 
but  has  fall  power  of  action,  the  conncil  having  divested  itself  of  all  the 
powers  which,  under  the  Technical  Education  Act,  it  can  delegate  to  the 
bou^.    (TFeU,  2545-50.) 

The  outside  members  are  elected  for  one  year  at  a  time ;  the  council 
has  delegated  its  powers  again  to  the  board  for  a  second  year.  (Webb, 
2551-62.) 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  BOARD. 

The  board  has  established  two  grades  of  scholarships;  the  janior 
county  scholarships  are  open  to  pupils  of  the  elementary  schools,  under 
13  years  of  age,  out  above  the  Infth  Standard.  They  are  tenable  for 
two  years  in  suitable  secondary  oi*  higher  grade  elementary  Hchools, 
and  carry  free  education^  together  with  11,  a  month  for  the  nrst  year, 
and  1{.  I0«.  for  the  second  year.    {WM,  2563-6.) 

The  board  cannot  give  any  aid  to  the  teaching  of  Latin  and  Greek,  but 
they  can  assist  secondary  schools  in  other  subjects,  though  those 
languages  are  taught  there.    (Webb,  2567-2575.) 


SCHOLARSHIPS  FOR  CHILDREN  FROM  ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOLS. 

The  board  has  established  junior  county  scholarships  open  to  pupils  of 
public  elementary  schools,  under  13  years  of  age  and  wno  have  passed 
the  Fifth  Standai*d.    ( TTe^b,  2563,  2564.) 

Two  competitions  have  been  held;  the  number  of  candidates  who 
qualified  being  three  times  the  number  of  scholarships  to  be  awarded. 
Boys  and  girls  competed,  the  proportion  beine  two  to  one,  and  two-thirds 
were  awarded  to  boys,  and  one-third  to  the  girls.   {Webb,  2576-81, 2588-90.) 

The  limit  of  income  of  the  parents  was  taken  at  32.  a  week.  Most  of 
the  children  came  from  the  board  schools.    {Webb,  2582-7»  2605-7.) 

In  addition  to  free  education,  considers  a  payment  of  8/.  for  mainten- 
ance in  the  first  year»  and  121.  in  the  second  year,  sufficient  for  children 
under  13.    (TTe&fe,  2591-3.) 

Books',  &o.  are  included  in  the  free  education.    {Webb,  2594-7.) 

It  is  not  desirable  to  award  scholarships  to  each  school.  The  open 
competition  is  the  best  plsm.    {WM,  2598.) 

The  poorer  districts  did  better  in  the  competition  than  the  richer 
districts.    (TTsZ*,  2699.) 

The  question  of  increasing  the  time  for  holding  a  scholarship  must  be 
deferred  until  the  time  comes,  when  it  will  be  seen  whetner  many 
scholars  throw  up  their  scholarships  in  the  second  year.  The  question  of 
increasing  the  value  must  then  be  considered.     {Webbf  2600-2.) 

Gives  details  of  parents*  occupations.    {Webb,  2603,  2604.) 

Out  of  200  scholars,  30  have  gone  to  the  higher,  elementary  schools 
under  the  London  School  Boards,  and  170  to  public  secondary  schools. 
The  selection  of  the  schools  was  left  entirely  to  the  parents.  The  fees 
are  pftid  by  the  tec^hnical  education  board,  so  that  the  scholars  and  their 
parents  do  not  know  how  much  they  are.    {Webb,  2608-14.) 

The  board  undertakes  the  examination  of  candidates,  pays  the  scholar- 
ships, and  ^elects  the  schools.  The  selection  is  made  by  Dr.  Gamott,  or 
under  his  supervision.     {Webb,  2615-^7,  2635.). 
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SCHOLABSHIPS  AT  TTNIVEB8ITIES. 

The  board  proposes  to  found  a  limited  number  of  scholarships,  tenable 
at  the  universities,  for  the  continuation  of  technical  education.  There 
would  be  probably  10  or  12,  but  the  regulations  are  not  settled.  {Webbt 
2699-702.) 


ART  SCHOLARS  HIPS. 

The  board  has  awarded  three  sorts  of  art  scholarships.  The  first  of  20Z. 
a  year,  for  two  years,  to  be  held  at  a  school  of  art;  the  second  is  an 
ovening  scholarship  of  bl.  a  year  for  people  engaged  during  the  day ;  the 
bhird  is  an  artisan  scholarship  of  202.  a  year  to  be  held  by  artisans  who 
must  work  two  half -days  a  week  at  art  classes.    {Webb,  2705,  2725.) 

These  scholarships  are  more  yaluable  than  those  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  and  tne  artisan  scholarships  are  limited  to  men  of  not  more 
than  2  5  years  of  age.     ( Wehb,  2706.) 


SCHOLARSHIPS  FOR  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

In  addition  to  the  junior  county  scholarships  for  girls,  the  hoard  has 
founded  some  domestic  economy  soholarships  in  certain  schools  and 
polytechnics  for  girls  leaving  elementary  schools  at  13.  Their  fees  are 
paia,  and  they  learn  various  subjects,  and  receive  as  a  sore  of  maintenance 
the  food  they  cook  and  the  dresses  they  make.  The  course  lasts  five 
months.    ( Webb ,  2703,  2704.) 

Fifty-four  soholarships  have  been  awarded  at  present.     {Webb,  2707-9.) 

At  present  the  candidates  are  nominated  without  examination.  When 
the  demand  is  great  a  change  must  be  made.    (Webb,  2719-23.) 


EXISTING  SUPPLY  OF  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  IN  LONDON. 

There  is  a  difiiculty  in  finding  sufficiently  good  secondary  and  higher 
grade  board  schools  in  London  for  the  scholars  who  have  gained  scholar- 
ships. Some  of  the  secondary  schools  are  badly  distributed,  and  others 
are  full.    {Webb,26lS-2l.) 

There  are  only  three  organised  science  schools  under  the  school  board, 
and  there  arc  several  upper  standard  schools,  but  which  are  not  organised 
science  schools,  having  no  laboratories.  Extremely  good  work  is  done  in 
some  of  these  organised  science  schools.     {CfametU  2o22,  2623.) 

Oives  details  of  the  distribution  of  secondary  schools,  &c,  ( Webb  and 
Oamett,  2624-9.) 

The  three  higher  grade  board  schools  are  suitable  for  scholarship 
holders.  St.  Thomas*  Charterhouse  has  been  approved  for  pupils  there  to 
remain  with  a  scholarship,  but  none  have  been  sent  there  from  other 
schools.  A  few  other  schools,  which  are  undergoing  a  change,  will  be 
placed  on  the  same  footing  as  St.  Thomas'  School.    ((^meU,  2630^.) 

The  board  is  going  to  create  a  new  school  to  meet  existing  deficiencies. 
(Gamett,  2636-9.) 

The  board  cannot  spend  money  on  classical  studies,  but  thinks  their 
duty  could  be  better  discharged  if  not  hampered  by  such  restrictionB.  The 
money  available  for  technical  education  is  not  sufficient  to  do  all  that 
should  bo  done  in  London.  Until  the  law  is  altered,  no  rate  under  the 
Technical  Education  Act  is  likely  to  be  levied.     {Webb,  2640-9.) 
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RELATION  OF  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  BOAJiD  TO  OTHER 

EDUCATIONAL  BODIES  IN  LONDON. 

So  long  as  the  Technical  Edncaiion  Board  existe,  cOTering  nine-tenths 
of  the  subjects  taught  in  secondary  schools  and  with  its  present  powers, 
docs  not  imagine  any  other  board  would  be  established  to  overlap  their 
board.  The  London  School  Board  has  representatives  on  this  board,  and 
is  not  likely  to  take  such  a  step  in  opposition.     {Webh,  2650-4.) 

If  the  board  establishes  secondary  schools,  they  would  be  filled  from  fche 
elementary  schools,  and  the  principles  of  trades  might  be  taught.  {Webb, 
2656^7.)  ^ 

The  board  at  present  has  charge  of  Secondary  Education  up  to  the 
universities,  and  sees  no  necessity  for  a  change  in  the  law  in  that 
direction.    {Wehb,  2668,  2669.) 

A  Secondary  Education  board  should  be  composed  of  county  council 
committee  plus  some  outside  experts.  Explains  his  reasons.  {Chmett, 
2660-76.) 

This  board  should  have  the  right  of  appointing  or  rejecting  a  selected 
expert  as  a  member.    (Webb,  2677-81.) 

With  regard  to  the  representation  of  teachers  on  the  technical  educa- 
tion board,  has  found  no  inconvenience  arise  from  over  or  under 
representation  of  any  section.  The  board  should  not  be  too  large.  {Webb, 
2682-6.) 

In  London  the  university  representatives  are  able  to  attend,  but  in 
remote  country  districts  it  is  difficult  to  get  them  present  at  meetings, 
and  the  most  suitable  person  might  not  be  obtainable.     (W^bbj  2687,  26^.) 

The  existing  board  is,  under  the  circumstances,  the  best  that  could  be 
got  together.     (Webb,  2689,  2690.) 

INTERMEDIATE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The  board  has  established  30  intermediate  scholarships,  for  which  346 
candidates  are  now  competing.  They  are  available  for  children  under 
16,  and  include  free  education,  together  with  a  payment  of  201.  under  15, 
and  rising  by  62.  up  to  36Z.  The  age  limit  will  be  reduced  to  15  in  future. 
Children  whose  parents*  income  exceeds  400Z.  a  year  are  ineligible,  but 
the  income  limit  may  be  reduced  to  250L  a  year.  They  are  not  to  be  held 
after  the  school  year  in  which  a  scholar  attains  the  age  of  18.  (Webb  cmd 
Oameti,  2692-9.) 

Gives  the  subjects  of  examination.     {Oameity  2710, 2711.) 

The  scholarship  provides  a  thoroughly  good  preliminary  training  for 
any  scientific  profession,  and  a  good  one  for  other  professions.  {Garnet t, 
2712.) 

The  law  will  have  to  allow  the  scholarships  to  be  held  at  private  profit 
schools,  otherwise  the  candidates  cannot  find  schools  enough  for  them. 
(TTeW,  2713,2714.) 

The  examinations  have  been  held  by  the  Headmasters'  Conference. 
The  board  makes  the  award.  It  is  necessary  for  the  board  to  do  this. 
(Webb,  2715-8.) 

The  schools  at  which  these  scholarships  may  be  held  have  not  yet  been 
settled.     ( Webb  and  Oa/rmti,  2725-36.) 

EXAMINATIONS  AND  INSPECTION. 

Inspects  schools  aided  by  the  Technical  Education  Board,  or  else  they 
are  inspected  by  a  qualified  man  appointed  by  him.  In  all  oases  no  notice 
is  given.    {Gamett,  2801-7.) 

These  schools  must  be  examined  by  some  public  examining  body  as  a 
condition  of  the  grant  being  given ;  if  they  arc  not,  the  board  undertakes 
the  paper  examination.    {Gamett,  2808-7.) 
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GRANTS  IN  AID  OP  MAINTENANCE  AND  EQUIPMENT  OP 

SCHOOLS. 

Gives  the  oonditions  under  which  maintezianoe  and  equipment  grants 
have  been  made  to  certain  secondary  schools  for  technical  eaucation.  In 
the  first  year  7,000/.  was  offered  for  maintenance  and  5,000  Z.  for  eqaip- 
ment  to  37  public  secondary  schools.  Of  these  30  accepted  the  boaras 
conditions,  one  of  which  was  the  reservation  of  a  number  of  free  places 
in  the  school  for  scholarships.     {Webb  and  Oamett^  2736-45.) 

The  grants  were  made  for  one  year  only,  the  law  prohibiting  a  promise 
to  continue  the  payment  yearly.  The  schools  are  treated  according  to 
their  individual  requirements.     (WM  and  ChbinieU,  2746-56.) 

Negotiations  are  progressing  to  bring  more  schools  into  the  scheme, 
which  have  hitherto  held  aloof  from  participating  in  these  grants.  Men- 
tions their  names.     (Webh  and  Qamett,  274^,  2757-64.) 

It  is  difficult  to  recognise  private  schools  conducted  for  profit  as  eligible 
for  such  grants.     {Wehh,  2765-70.) 

The  board  has  made  these  grants  out  of  tho  86,000/'.  set  apart  for 
technical  instruction  in  1893-94,  but  the  whole  cannot  be  spent  this  year. 
It  is  expc(rted  that  a  much  larger  sum  will  bo  spent  next  year.  (Webb 
and.  GameH,  2771-6.) 

The  religious  question  i8  not  raised  with  regard  to  grants  or  scholar- 
ships, but  tho  board  ha?  to  see  that  tho  schools  keep  within  tho  Act. 
(Webb  and  GamAtt,  2777-9.) 

The  board  is  the  educational  authority  for  the  secoudaiy  schools,  and 
it  is  represented  on  their  governing  bodies.     (Webb,  2780,  2781.) 

In  the  37  schools  there  were  about  4,000  girls  and  6,745  boys.  14  of 
the  schools  were  for  girls,  and  one  was  mixed.  {Webb  and  Gamett, 
2782-5.) 

The  board  offered  aid  to  all  the  polytechnics,  and  are  now  aiding  nearly 
all.  The  Goldsmiths'  Institute  and  the  People's  Palace  do  not  require 
aid.  The  Jboard  objects  to  aid  schools  where  the  teachers  share  the 
Science  and  Art  grants.     Give  reasons.     (Webb  and  Oarnett,  2786-8.) 

The  board  gives  no  aid  to  any  school  out  of  this  gi^nt  unlees  the  board 
is  represented  on  the  school  management.  This  system  has  worked 
admirably.  No  schoolmaster  represents  the  board  on  these  bodies,  but  a 
retired  schoolmaster  is  to  be  placed  on  very  shortly.  They  are  glad  to 
obtain  the  services  of  such  educational  experts.     (Webb^  2789-96.) 

It  is  desirable  that  outside  bodies  should  have  the  right  to  elect  their 
representatives  on  the  board  unrestrictedly,  but  the  present  system  bas 
not  led  to  any  friction.     {Webb,  2797-9.) 


TRANSITION  OP  ELEMENTARY  TO  SECONDABY  EDUCATION. 

A  difficulty  occurs  in  the  transfer  of  children  from  elementary  to 
secondary  schools,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the^  are  backward  in  certain 
subjects.  It  is  overcome  by  giving  them  special  attention  in  those  back- 
ward subjects.     {Webb,  2810-1.) 

Children  who  are  to  leave  school  at  an  early  age  should  bo  sent  at  13  to 
a  continuation  school  and  not  to  a  secondary  school.  Those  who  will 
remain  at  school  until  18  or  19  should  go  to  secondary  schools.  Some  of 
his  best  college  students  have  come  from  a  higher  grade  board  school. 
{Webb  and  Ga/mett,  2812-18,  2832.) 

Some  more  higher  grade  elementary  schools  should  be  provided  in 
London,  but  as  they  de{)end  for  support  so  largely  on  the  Science  and 
Art  grants,  the  temptation  to  teacn  too  many  science  subjects  super- 
ficially should  be  guarded  against  by  devoting  two  or  three  hours  a 
week  to  English  literature.    {Gc^meit,  2819-24.) 

Latin  and  Greek  literature  f'eqnires  a  large  amount  of  preliminary 
work  and  English  does  not.    {Gameif,  2826-9.) 
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A  more  liberal  edaoation  in  elementary  schools  would  help  to  bridge 
over  the  gap  between  them  and  secondary  schools,  bnt  it  is  difficult  to 
effect  this.     (WM  and  Ganiett,  2825,  2829-31.) 

Boys  in  a  day  school  should  be  examined  in  the  day  and  not  at  night 
under  the  Science  and  Art  Department.     {Ga/rnettt  2836,  2837.) 

WoTild  restrict  the  number  of  science  subjects  taught  to  each  pupil,  so 
as  to  proceed  steadily  year  by  year  with  fewer  subjects  taught  soundly. 
(Gamett,  2835-5.) 

Payment  by  results  of  examination  should  be  abolished,  and  payment 
made  on  a  certain  standard  of  qualification.     (Gameit,  2838.) 


OBGANISATION  OF  EDUCATIONAL  BODIES  OUTSIDE 

LONDON. 

The  constitution  of  the  t<echnical  education  board  should  be  the  bfVBiB 
of  district  boards  for  Secondary  Education  throughout  the  country. 
(Wehh,  2841.) 

The  administrative  county  of  London  must  be  the  educational  area  for 
the  Metropolis.  London  and  Middlesex  cannot  amalgamate  nor  can  the 
adjoining  counties.  Care  will  bo  taken  that  no  child  on  the  border  is 
excluded.     (Webb,  2842,  2843.) 

For  purposes  of  representation  the  county  boroughs  and  towns  should 
join  the  council  of  the  county.  Large  counties,  such  as  Lancashire,  with 
large  boroughs  in  it  might  be  divided.     (Webb,  2844-50.) 

Local  authorities  should  endeavour  to  aid  rather  than  undertake  the 
supply  of  Secondary  Education,  utilising  existing  institutions  before 
supplying  new  ones.    {Webb,  2851.) 


CENTRAL  AUTHORITY. 

Is  in  favour  of  a  Minister  rather  than  a  board  responsible  to  the  nation 
and  Parliament  for  every  kind  of  education,  and  a  special  department  or 
branch  for  Secondary  Education.  He  should  have  the  power  or  inspecting 
every  educational  institution  in  the  country.     {Webb,  2852-8.) 


BOTHAMLEY,  Mr.  C.  H. 


Is  Director  of  Technical  Instruction  to  the  County  Council  of  Somerset, 
and  a  member  of  the  Association  of  Directors  and  Organising  Secretaries 
for  Technical  and  Secondary  Education,  which  was  founded  in  1891. 
(2859-62.) 


RELATION  OF  TECHNICAL  TO  SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

County  councils  have  power  to  make  grants  for  technical  instruction 
ouly,  not  for  Secondary  Education.  Gives  list  of  subjects  included  under 
former  heading.     (Bolhamlry,  2863-71,  290P-12.) 

There  must  be  a  good  foundation  of  Secondary  Education  to  carry  on 
technical  education  successfully.     {Bothamilcy,  2867.) 

Power  (should  be  given  to  grant  aid  for  Secondary  Education  apart  from 
scientific  classes.    (Boihamley,  2903-5.) 
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NATURE  OF  AID  TO  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  GIVEN  BY 

COUNTY  COUNCILS. 

Aid  is  given  in  the  form  of  scholarsbipa,  and  grants  for  bnilding  and 
apparatus.  Sometimes  for  teaching,  evening  continuation  scboolB,  classes 
for  teachers,  Ac,  and  university  lectures.     (Bothamley,  2872.) 

Most  of  the  BcholarshipK  are  to  enable  children  to  pass  from  elementary 
to  higher  school  8,  and  they  operate  an  a  general  encouragement  to 
Secondary  Education.     (Bothnmley,  2873-78.) 

The  gi*ant8  are  contingent  on  technical  subjects  being  taught. 
(Bothamley,  2879-87.) 

There  should  be  no  restriction  placed  on  the  grants  for  Secondary 
Education.     GiveH  reasons.     (Boiliamley,  28H8-97.) 

It  is  advantageous  to  the  county  councils  not  to  be  under  a  public 
department,  because  they  are  better  acquainted  with  the  needs  of  the 
counties  than  such  a  department  could  be.     (Boihamley,  2898-900.) 

Grants  have  been  made  for  agricultural  instruction  to  the  councils  o> 
counties  where  colleges  and  claswes  have  l)een  established.     (Bothamlpy 
2901,  2902,  2906-8.) 

Aid  has  been  given  to  various  grammar  schools  amounting  to  1,500^.  to 
2,0O0Z.  in  several  counties.  Some  grants  have  been  made  also  for 
buildings.     {Botha/trdeyy  291  r>-19.) 

Forty-one  counties  have  distributed  the  whole  amount  available. 
Seven,  including  London,  have  distributed  part  only.  All  counties  now 
grant  money.     {Botha/mleyt  2920-4.) 

Several  counties  are  oo-o|jerating  in  the  work  of  the  University 
Extension  College  at  Reading.     (Bothamley,  8017-21.) 

In  Somerset  and  some  other  counties  there  are  no  scholarships  for 
girls,  but  classes  in  domestic  work  have  been  arranged  for  them,  which 
have  been  well  attended.     (Bothamlsy,  3035-7,  3046-7\) 

GKves  particalars  of  amount  expended  in  Somerset.  {Bothamley, 
8038-45.) 

Scholarships  are  not  tenable  at  private  proprietary  schools.  (Bothamley, 
8048-53.) 


COMPARATIVE  UTILITY  OF  GRANTS  TO  PERMANENT 
SCHOOLS  AND  ITINERANT  LECTURESHIPS. 

Itinerant  classes  create  an  interest  in  education  which  will  benefit 
permanent  institutions.  It  is  too  early  yet  to  give  statistics  on  the 
Hubjeot.    {Boihiimley,  2925-42,  2946,  296^74,  3022-^.) 

County  councils  should  be  compelled  to  spend  the  money  at  their 
disposal  on  education,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  be  optional.  (Bothamley, 
2243-5.) 

It  is  better  to  erect  permanent  institutions  where  requisite,  but  new 
schools  for  technical  instruction  cannot  be  erected  unless  there  is  an 
endowment  to  aid  them,  except  in  the  case  of  higher  grade  elementary 
schools,  which  are  aided  by  school  boards.     (Bothamley,  2946-51.) 

Twenty-four  county  councils  have  provided  scholarship  Bohemes  £rom 
elementary  to  secondary  schools,  some  of  which  involve  hoarding,  for 
which  provision  is  made  in  the  value  of  the  scholarships.  Thoy  run  up 
to  301.    (Boihamley,  2952-5,  3029-30.) 

Nineteen  counties  have  provided  scholarships  from  secondary  schools 
to  places  of  higher  education,  ranging  in  value  from  30L  to  60/. 
(fiothamley,  2956-61,  3029-340 
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APPLICATION  OP  GRANTS  TO  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

Oonnty  Coancils  under  the  Technical  Instruction  Act  must  be 
represented  on  the  governing  bodies  of  schools  aided  by  them.  A  fixed 
number  of  hours  must  be  given  to  science  according  to  tbe  character  of 
the  schools.  In  some  cases  a  teacher  is  supplied  by  the  council  in  lieu 
of  maintenance.  Classical  schools  are  exempted  from  aid.  {Botlmmley, 
2962-8,  298(^9.) 

Somersetshire  is  giving  l^.'iOOZ.  a  year  in  aid  of  schools.  (BothanUey, 
2941,  2975-86.) 

Teachers  of  technical  subjects  should  be  appointed  by  headmasters  of 
aided  schools,  with  a  power  of  veto  by  the  county  council  in  case  of 
unfitness  for  the  post.    {Bothamley,  29G4,  2965,  2986-9.) 

Out  of  the  total  sum  available  for  educational  work  about  120, 000^  has 
been  spent  by  the  county  councils  on  secondary  schools.  More  might  be 
diverted  to  vtaia  work.     {Boihamleyy  2990-4.) 

A  local  rate  might  be  raised  for  Secondary  Education  in  addition  to  the 
snm  available  under  the  Local  Taxation  Act.     {Bothcumley^  2995-9.) 

Junior  scholarships  are  awarded  on  the  results  of  entrance  compe- 
titions, tne  subjects  of  the  examinations  being  code  Kubjects,  and  one  or 
two  class  subjects.     The  system  has  worked  well.     (Bothamley,  3000-6.) 

Aided  schools  are  open  to  inspection  by  the  county  council.  (BothcmUey, 
3007-12.) 

Some  members  of  the  county  councils  are  elected  without  regard  to 
their  educational  knowledge,  but  the  experience  gained  by  them  has  made 
them  acquainted  with  the  educational  needs  of  the  counties.  {Botha/nUeyf 
3013-6.) 


INSPECTION  OF  SCHOOLS  AIDED  BY  COUNTY  COUNCILS. 

Schools  are  inspected  by  an  officer  of  the  county  councils  to  test  their 
efficiency.  They  are  examined  by  an  outside  examiner  under  their 
schemes  sanctioned  by  the  Charity  Commission.  The  inspection  has  been 
found  to  be  satisfactory.    {Bothamley,  3054r-66,  3069.) 

If  a  school  was  not  carrying  on  a  satisfactory  system  of  education,  the 
county  council  would  reduce  or  withdraw  its  grant.  No  such  case  has 
arisen  yet  in  Somerset.    (Bothamley,  3067,  3068^ 

The  council  grants  do  not  depend  on  the  results  of  the  examinations. 
(Bothamley,  3072.) 

The  examiner's  report  is  sent  to  the  county  council.    {Bothamley ,  3070.) 

One  or  two  headmasters  have  asked  that  the  inspection  may  be  extended 
to  the  whole  of  the  subjects  under  instruction.    (Bothamfdey,  3062, 3073-9.) 

Some  boys  are  sent  in  for  the  Junior  Cambridg:e  Local  Examinations,  but 
the  county  councils  do  not  recognise  them  in  any  way.  (Bothamleyy 
3080,  3081.) 


SCIENCE  AND  ART  DEPARTMENT ;  SYSTEM  OP  EXAMINATION 

AND  GRANTS. 

In  Somerset  pupils  may  enter  for  the  Science  and  Art  Examinations, 
but  the  county  council  does  not  recommend  their  doing  so  if  it  interferes 
with  the  school  curriculum  or  freedom  in  teaching.     (Bothamley,  3082.) 

There  are  no  organised  science  schools  in  the  administrative  county, 
and  his  remark  above  would  not  apply  to  them  if  they  existed  in  Somerset. 
(BothanOey,  3083-5.) 

The  science  subjects  taken  for  the  examinations  are  drawing,  chemistry, 
and  mathematics.  Drawing  is  inspected  by  the  county  council  officials. 
(Bothamley,  3086»  8087.) 
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Objects  to  payment  on  resnlts  alone.  There  ehoold  be  more  im^ciion, 
and  a  capitation  grant  paid  on  insx>ection.     {Bothamley,  3088-91.) 

Marking  the  pupils  who  took  the  second  stage,  but  who  failed  to  obtain 
a  certificate,  as  **  fair,"  has  remedied  the  injurious  effect  of  the  withdrawal 
of  the  second  class.     {Boifiamley,  3092,  8093.) 


EVENING  CONTINUATION  SCHOOLS. 

Provided  that  pupils  in  these  schools  are  not  being  taught  the 
''  three  B's,"  county  councils  give  aid  to  them.  In  rural  districts  such 
aid  is  absolutely  necessary  for  their  support.  The  Technical  Instruction 
Act  prohibits  aid  being  given  when  these  elementary  subjeots  are  taught. 
(BotJuimley,  3094^6,  3100-45,  3132.) 

There  are  about  115  evening  schools  in  Somersetshire  now,  when  three 
years  ago  there  were  only  15,  and  the  aid  given  by  the  county  council 
is  about  l,200i.    (BothoAnley,  3097-9,  3115-7.) 

There  has  been  a  similar  increase  in  Devonshire,  the  number  now  being 
nearly  200.     (Bothamley,  3116.) 

The  instruction  given  is  of  an  elementary  character,  but  it  is  doing 
much  good.    (Bothamley,  3118.) 

It  is  the  only  way  of  giving  instruction  in  rural  parishes,  but  the 
difficulty  is  that  the  pupils  have  forgotten  all  they  previously  learned  at 
school,  and  cannot  pront  by  the  speoial  instruction ;  combining  the  two 
is  impossible  under  the  Act,  and  disqualifieg  the  pupil.  {BothanUey, 
3119-25,  3141-4.) 

Instruction  in  arithmetic  must  be  pro\4ded  in  some  other  way. 
{Bothamley,  3126.) 

It  would  be  difficult  to  aid  a  school  where  one  half  is  receiving 
elementary  instruction  and  the  other  half  technical  instruction.  Gives 
reasons.     {Bothamley,  3133-40.) 

The  establishmeDt  of  school  boards  all  over  the  county  would  not 
remove  the  difficulties,  judging  from  the  few  that  exist  in  Somersetshire, 
which  have  not  encouraged  the  formation  of  these  schools.  {Bothamley, 
3142-56.) 

The  schools  could  not  be  supported  solely  by  means  of  the  grant  from 
the  Education  Department.  The  grant  is  too  small.  {Bothamley,  3123, 
3167-70.) 

SUPPLY  OP  TEACHERS. 

In  Somerset  the  only  teachers  for  night  schools  as  a  rule  are  those 
engaged  during  the  day.  In  some  cases,  special  teachers  have  been 
engaged  to  take  charge  of  a  number  of  schools.     {Botliaml^y,  310^',  3105.) 

Special  classes  for  teachers  have  been  established,  and  have  been 
attended  chiefly  by  elementary  teachers,  in  addition  to  the  university 
summer  classes.  The  latter  have  not  made  the  teachers  properly  efficient, 
but  Devon  and  Somerset  have  hold  summer  classes  jointly  to  supplement 
the  instruction  for  the  teachers.     {Bothamley ,  3106-14.) 

The  joint  county  course  is  attended  by  teachers  of  all  grades.  The 
instruction  is  given  by  the  best  teachers  obtainable.  {Bothamley, 
3157-62.) 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  NEW  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 
« 
In  Surrey  and  Derbyshire  some  new  schools  are  in  process  of  establish- 
ment, in  connexion  with  endowments  or  school  boards.  Nothing  is  being 
done  in  Somerset  in  this  direction.  What  is  wanted  is  schools  of  the  type 
of  higher  grade  board  schools,  and  secondary  schools  in  districts  where 
there  is  a  deficiency  of  these  schools.     {Bothamley,  3171-86,  3211-3.) 
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There  are  large  areas  without  any  proyision  for  Secondary  Education, 
both  as  regards  public  and  private  schools.  In  one  part  of  Somerset  the 
only  Secondary  Education  to  be  obtained  is  in  private  schools.  (Bothamley, 
319a-6-) 

The  cost  of  education  varies  from  101.  to  12Z.  per  head,  exclusive  of  rent, 
in  schools  of  the  grammar  school  type.  In  day  continuation  schools  the 
cost  would  be  2L  less  per  head.  Fees  should  not  exceed  4iL  a  year.  The 
balance  would  have  to  be  provided.    (Bothcvniley,  3197-202,  3218.) 

The  higher  primary  schools  should  be  nnder  the  governing  bodies  of 
the  elementary  schools  where  it  is  possible.  In  coimty  boroughs,  where 
there  is  a  school  board,  they  should  1>e  under  the  board,  and  m  counties 
the  educational  authoritv  should  have  power  to  erect  such  schools.  Unless 
the  county  has  approved  &e  erection  of  new  schools  in  boroughs  or  other 
school  board  areas,  it  should  not  be  bound  to  contribute  towards  their 
support.    {BoiJuiinley,  3214.) 

The  higher  primary  schools  would  be  attended  by  the  children  of 
artisans,  the  better  sort  of  the  wage-eamiug  class,  and  tradespeople. 
The  fees  should  not  exceed  21  a  year.    (Bothamley,  3215-9.) 

Parents  would  not  pay  higher  fees.  Education  is  rarely  self-supporting 
except  when  very  high  fees  are  charged.     (Bothamley,  3220-9.) 

The  children  would  get  a  good  general  education.  At  present  many 
boys  from  the  elementary  schools  get  a  smattering  of  Secondary 
Education  and  become  clerks.  If  they  had  been  trained  in  technical  or 
manual  instruction  they  would  have  probably  taken  to  industrial  work. 
(Bothamleij,  3230-9,  3242,  3243.) 

Girls  should  receive  instruction  in  domestic  subjects.  (Bothamley, 
3240,  3241.) 

The  Secondary  Education  Bill  lately  before  Parliament  would  have 
enabled  the  county  authorities  to  carry  out  their  work  better.  It  is 
undesirable  to  have  a  Secondary  Education  conmiittee  and  a  technical 
instruction  committee  trorking  separately.  One  committee  should  do  the 
whole  work,  and  it  should  have  on  it  some  co-opted  members.  (Boihamiley, 
3244-61,3269-71.) 

Twenty-three  central  county  committees  have  co-opted  outside  members. 
Approves  of  the  system,  provided  the  number  co-opted  is  not  too  large. 
(Bothamley,  3272-6.) 

WANT  OF  POWERS. 

Countv  councils  are  hampered  by  their  inability  to  aid  subjects  other 
than  technical  subjects.    (Bothamley,  3187.) 

There  is  no  guarantee  that  newly-elected  councils  will  continue  the  aid 
siven  under  the  Local  Taxation  Act  from  year  to  year.  The  money 
should  be  permanently  appropriated  to  education.     (Bothamley,  3188-92.) 


AREA  AND  JURISDICTION  OP  LOCAL  AUTHORITY  FOR 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

An  ordinary  county  is  large  enough  to  be  worked  efficiently.  The  very 
small  counties  might  unite  and  form  joint  bodies.    (Bothamley,  3252.) 

Countv  boroughs  of  100,000  people  and  upwards  should  be  distinct  and 
independent  educational  areas.    (Bothamley,  3253-9.) 

The  smaller  county  boroughs,  e.g.y  Bath  and  Exeter,  should  be  brought 
into  the  county  area,  by  creating  joint  committees  to  administer  the 
grants.  In  large  towns  the  county  committee  might  co-opt  members  of 
the  local  school  boards  and  others  interested  in  Secondary  and  Technical 
Education.    (Bothamley,  3260-3.) 

Gives  particulars  of  the  constitution  of  the  Somerset  County  Committee, 
and  the  method  of  selecting  co-opted  members.     (Bothamley,  327&-88.) 

Schools  should  be  under  local  governing  bodies.    (Bothamley,  3277.) 
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Endowed  Hchools  should  be  under  the  control  of  the  county  councils, 
except  BO  far  as  the  schemes  under  the  Charity  Commission  are  concerned. 
(Bothamhy,  3298-9.) 

Private  and  proprietary  schools  should  be  inspected  by  the  councils. 
(Boihamley,  3300-2.) 

The  public  schools  mentioned  in  the  Pablic  Schools  Act  should  be 
excluded  from  the  control  of  the  county  councils.    (BothtmUey,  8303-8.) 

In  one  instance  a  school  conducted  for  profit  was  re-constituted,  and  is 
now  conducted  not  for  profit.     (Bothawiley,  3309.) 

County  councils  are  not  likely  to  establish  new  schools  in  districts 
where  efficient  private  schools  exist.     (Boihainley,  3310-1.) 

County  council  scholarships  might  bo  available  at  private  schools  if  the 
school  is  open  to  inspection.     (BoUuinUey,  3312.) 

The  county  authority  should  have  power  to  provide  for  the  training  of 
secondary  teachers,  or  make  grants  in  aid.     {Bothamleyt  3313-20.) 

CENTRAL  AUTHORITY. 

In  working  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts  the  decisions  of  the  Science 
and  Art  Departmeut  on  disputed  points  has  been  of  great  service. 
Guidance  on  points  of  law  is  necessary,  but  county  councils  would  resent 
the  appointment  of  a  Minister  of  Education  who  would  have  authority 
over  them.  They  should  be  the  highest  court  of  appeal  on  educational 
matters  in  their  own  area.     {Boihamleyj  3284-90,  3303.) 

Primary  education  should  be  entirely  distinct  from  Secondary  Educa- 
tion.   {Bothamley,  3291,  3292.) 


HOY,  Mb.  J.,  Aldbbmajt. 


Is  chairman  of   the  technical  instruction  committee  of  the  county 
borough  of  Mandiester.     (3321,  3322.) 


REYNOLDS,  Mb.  J.  H. 


Is  director  of  the  technical  instruction  committee  of  the  county  borough 
of  Manchester.    (3323-7.) 


OPERATIONS  OF  MANCHESTER  TECHNICAL  INSTROCTION 

COMMITTEE. 

Explains  the  original  formation  of  the  committee  and  its  present  con- 
stitution. 4,000/.  was  raised  from  rates  until  the  technical  grant  was 
given,  when,  in  1891-2,  10,3752.  out  of  11,4992.  was  applied  to  technical 
instruction.     {Hoy,  3328-33,  3432-6.) 

No  money  from  rates  has  been  raised  since  1890.    {Hoy,  3334-^.) 

The  committee  has  evening  classes  which  are  largely  attended  in  the 
city,  and  also  at  Newtown  and  Openshaw.  {Hoy  and  Reynolds,  3^7, 
3438.) 

The  new  technical  school,  which  will  have  day  and  evening  classes, 
will  prevent  the  committee  developing  classes  outside  the  city  area.  (Hoy 
cmd  Reynolds,  3439-42,  3536.) 

Gives  further  particulars  relating  to  the  members  of  the  committee  and 
the  reasons  why  certain  bodies  have  no  representation  thereon.  {Hoy, 
34^8-514,  3631-5.) 
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Would  resiBt  any  attempt  to  divert  the  money  available  for  technical 
education  to  Secondary  Education.     {Hoy,  3515-7.) 

The  committee  has  not  yet  levied  a  rate  in  aid  of  technical  instruction. 
{Hoy,  3637-9.) 

The  evening  classes  at  the  technical  school  earn  a  grant  from  the 
Science  and  Art  Department.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  age  of  the  students 
attending  these  classes.     {Hoy  and  Beytwlds,  3543-8.) 

The  managers  of  the  G-irls'  High  School  applied  too  late  last  year  for 
a  grant,  and  have  not  renewed  their  application  this  year.  No  grant  ia 
made  to  the  Pendleton  School      {Hoy  aiid  Reynolds,  35^^-51.) 

There  are  no  domestic  economy  scholarships,  but  the  school  gets  a 
grant  of  150Z.  from  the  committee.     {Hoy  and  Reynolds,  3555.) 


SUBSIDIES  TO  LOCAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

Gives  details  of  the  amounts  granted  to  various  institutions  and  schools 
in  1891-2.    (iroy,3337.) 

The  only  condition  made  by  the  committee  in  giving  grants  was  that  of 
representation  on  the  governing  bodies.    {Hoy,  3338-40.) 

The  grants  in  the  following  years  dropped  to  5,7252.  in  1892-3,  and 
5»5752.  m  1893-4  and  1894-5.  The  decrease  is  due  to  the  committee 
t^ing  over  the  Technical  Institute  and  the  School  of  Art  from  the  Whit- 
worth  Institute.     {Hoy,  3341.) 

Gives  particulars  relating  to  the  origin  of  the  Whitworth  Institute. 
{Hoy,  3342-t.) 

The  technical  instruction  committee  has  to  submit  its  schemes  to  the 
corporation  for  approval.  There  has  been  no  real  difficulty  arising  from 
this  course,  though  it  would  be  preferable  to  have  executive  powers. 
{Hoy,  3345-50.) 

Technical  instruction  is  carried  on  for  weaving  and  electrical  engineering 
by  the  committee,  but  with  a  grant  of  land  from  the  Whitworth  Institute 
a  new  school  is  being  built  at  a  cost  of  about  150,0002.  {Hoy,  3351-6, 
3485-97.) 

The  small  schools  near  Manchester  are  expected  to  supply  students  to 
this  school,  but  the  neighbouring  authorities  have  hitherto  endeavoured 
to  restrict  the  work  of  the  Manchester  committee  within  its  own  area. 
{Hoy,  3357.) 

The  establishment  of  the  new  technical  school  in  Manchester  may  have 
the  eflTect  of  reducing  the  amount  of  subsidies  to  locnl  institutions.  {Hoy, 
3396,  3397.) 

'I'he  existing  schools  are  full,  and  the  new  school  is  much  wanted.  {Hoy 
and  Reynolds,  3411-3.) 

The  whole  of  the  grant  under  the  Local  Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise) 
Act,  is  being  spent  on  technical  education.  The  committee  has  no  control 
over  the  school  board's  expenditure  of  tne  grant  given  by  the  committee. 
{Hoy  and  Reynolds,  3422-31.) 

Except  the  Manchester  Grammar  School  there  is  no  other  secondaxT 
school  in  the  borough  for  boys.  The  Hulme  Grammar  School  is  outside 
the  borough.  It  is  attended  by  the  sons  of  business  men  resident  near 
the  city.     {Hoy  a/nd  Reynolds,  3450-4,  3478,  3479.) 


SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The  sumof  1,4702.  a  year  is  devoted  to  scholarships,  each  scholarship 
being  tenable  for  two  years,  which  makes  an  expenditure  of  2.9402.  yearly 
after  the  first  year.  Explains  how  they  are  distributed.  {Hoy,  3358-60, 
3371, 3372.) 
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The  nnmfoer  has  never  been  filled  np,  the  applioations  from  grammar 
and  board  schools  being  less  than  was  anticipated  ;  explains  this.  (Hoy, 
3961-41,  8S88^2.) 

The  limit  .of  income  is  4002.,  and  the  candidates  must  be  residents,  or 
children  of  ratepayers.  The  nnmber  of  applicants  is  decreasing.  {Hoy, 
3365-70.) 

The  committee  has  entered  into  an  arrangement  with  the  Cheshire 
Coun^  Goancil  to  pay  15«.  a  student  per  session  for  those  who  attend 
&e  Manchester  schools  from  Cheshire.  So  far  the  Lancashire  County 
Council  has  not  entered  into  a  similar  arrangement.    (Hoy,  3373-^0.) 

Half  the  students  in  the  committee's  schools  come  from  outside 
Manchester,  so  some  arrangement  should  be  arrived  at,  as  the  cost  of 
education  is  30«.  more  than  the  fee  paid  and  the  grant  received  per  head. 
(Hoy,  3381-7.) 

The  establishment  of  technical  schools  in  adjacent  towns  may  account 
to  some  extent  for  the  falling  off  of  the  number  of  oandidates  for  scholar- 
ships.   (Hoy,  3394,  3395.) 

The  scholarships  are  of  sufficient  value  to  pay  for  the  fees,  books,  and 
maintenance.    (Hoy  and  Reynolds,  3398-3400.) 

The  work  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  and  its  valuable  scholar- 
ships attract  the  boys  from  the  local  scholarships.     (BeynoUU,  3401-4.) 

The  higher  grade  board  schools  ought  to  supply  sufficient  candidates  for 
the  local  scholarships,  but  the  grants  eamea  by  the  pupils  make  the 
teachers  unwilling  to  allow  them  to  leave  U)r  higner  institutions. 
(E&ynoUs,  3405-9,  3530.) 

These  schools  were  to  a  certain  extent  canying  on  the  same  work  as  is 
now  done  by  the  committee.    (Reynolds,  3409,  3410.) 

Many  boys  leave  school  at  the  age  of  13,  and  that  makes  it  difficult  to 
get  boys  of  15  to  come  to  the  technical  schools.  (Hoy  and  Reynolds, 
3414-6.) 

The  examinations  are  conducted  by  examiners  appointed  by  the 
committee,  some  of  them  being  Owens  College  professors.  (Hoy  and 
Reynolds,  3467-9.) 

The  Science  and  Art  soholarships  absorb  many  of  the  students  in  the 
elementary  schools,  who  might  otherwise  compete  for  the  borough 
councirs  scholarships.    (Hoy  and  Reynolds,  3472-6,  3540-2.) 

The  committee's  scholarships  are  not  tenable  at  the  Q-irls'  High  School 
and  the  Hulme  Grammar  School.    (Hoy  and  Reynolds,  3480-4.) 

Scholarships  are  awarded  upon  the  result  of  open  competition .  ( Hoy  and 
Reynolds,  3518-29.) 


ONE  LOCAL  AUTHOBITY  TOE  EDUCATION  SUPPLIED  BY 

PUBLIC  FUNDS. 

There  should  be  only  one  educational  authority  in  each  locality.  This 
should  be  vested  in  the  leading  authori^  of  the  mstrict,  and  would  apply 
only  to  education  supported  by  rates  and  taxes.     (Hoy,  3556-64,  3617.) 

This  authority  should  have  control  over  all  education,  from  the 
elementary  schools  up  to  the  universities.  If  it  could  consist  of  repre- 
sentatives from  the  city  council  and  co-opted  members  representing 
educational  interests  education  would  be  greatly  benefited.  (Reynolds, 
3579,  3580,  3619,  3620.) 

Gives  reasons  for  the  establishment  of  such  an  authority.  (Hoy, 
3583-92,  3621-3.) 

The  present  number  of  representatives  on  the  council  is  large  enough  ; 
would  not  increase  it.    (Hoy,  3593-6.) 
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REOIPBOCAL  CAPITATION  FEES. 

There  shonld  be  a  compnlBory  system  of  capitation  fees  on  all  students 
coming  from  outside  the  area  of  the  conntj  or  borough  council  to  tho 
schools  inside  the  area,  and  similarly  those  within  the  area  should  havo 
to  pay  on  attending  a  school  in  another  district.  This  has  been  adopted 
voluntarily  by  two  or  three  authorities,     (ffoy,  3565-8,  3606-9.) 


COMMITTEE  OP  CO-ORDINATION. 

The  technical  instruction  committee  has  just  appointed  a  committee 
of  a  representative  character  to  consider  the  question  of  overlapping  and 
co-ordmation  generally,  so  as  to  promote  a  better  understanding  amongst 
the  various  institutions  carrying  on  educational  work  in  the  city.  {Hoy, 
3569-75,  3610-6.) 

RELATION  OF  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS  TO  OTHER 

INSTITUTIONS. 

The  technical  school,  being  mainly  industrial,  is  unable  to  do  its  proper 
work  owing  to  the  students  being  improperly  prepared  in  the  preparatory 
schools  for  tho  curriculum  that  it  unaertakes.    (Ueynolds,  357^.) 


BLACKMORE,  Miss  M.  M. 
Is  headmistress  of  the  Roan  Girls'  School,  Greenwich.    (3625.) 


ROAN  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS,  GREENWICH. 

Founded  in  1643,  out  of  an  endowment  left  by  John  Roan  to  clothe  and 
educate  poor  children.  The  Charity  Commissioners  re- organised  the 
endowment  under  a  new  scheme  in  1873.  The  endowment  now  produces 
2,000i.  ft  year.    (Blachmare,  3626,  3627.) 

Gives  the  composition  of  the  governing  body,  who  are  cognisant  of  the 
fact  that  the  school  is  used  by  children  who  were  not  ^.intended  to  benefit 
by  it  under  the  scheme.    {Blackmore,  3638-41.) 

There  are  two  women  on  the  governing  body,  and  the  London  County 
Couiicil  will  shortly  appoint  a  third.    (Blachmore,  3665.) 


WORKING  OF  SCHOLARSHIP  SYSTEM  IN  CONNEXION  WITH 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  entrance  scholarships  and  leaving  exhibitions  at  the  Roan 
School.  Under  the  new  scheme,  children  passmg  an  entrance  examina- 
tion are  admitted,  without  the  entrance  fee  of  it!,  and  are  charged  only 
half  the  fees.  1502.  is  devoted  to  evening  classes,  prizes,  or  school  fees  for 
children  at  elementary  schools.  bOOl,  is  given  for  foundation  exhibitions 
to  admit  elementary  school  children  to  the  school.    (Blaclemore,  3628.) 

The  parents  of  a  large  number  of  the  children  attending  the  school  do 
not  belong  to  the  poorer  classes,  and  do  not  need  the  benefits  of  the 
endowment,  but  still  send  them  to  the  elementary  schools  first,  so  as  to 

take  advantage  of  the  reduced  fees.     {Blachmore,  3629-36.) 

• 

The  scheme  should  be  modified  to  avoid  this.    (Blcbckmore,  3637.) 
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EVENING-  CLASSES. 

Under  the  Boan  Endowment,  free  evening  olasseB  in  sabjectti  not 
nsually  taught  in  board  schook  were  established,  and  for  many  years  were 
well  attended  by  poor  children.  Since  the  formation  of  e^enmg  classes 
by  the  School  Board  for  London,  the  attendance  has  fallen  off  to  snch  an 
extent  that  these  free  classes  are  now  discontinued.    (Blachmore^  8642>5.) 


CLASSES  OF  CHILDREN  ATTENDING  ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOLS. 

Many  children  of  the  middle  class  attend  elementary  schools,  and  carry 
off  scholarships  and  prizes  intended  for  the  poor.     {Blaokmore,  3646.) 

Children  should  go  from  higher  grade  elementary  schools  to  secondary 
schools  at  an  earlier  age,  with  reduced  fees.     {Blachmore,  8648.) 

Some  of  the  poor  children  who  have  won  scholarships  become  pupil- 
teachers,  or  book- keepers  in  large  shops  in  or  near  Greenwich.  Those  who 
become  pupil-tcacherb  have  been  greatly  improved  by  the  education 
and  influence  of  the  Roan  School.    (Bluckmore^  3649-62.) 

The  chief  cause  of  many  middle-class  children  coming  to  the  Roan 
School  is  probably  the  general  depression  in  Greenwich,  and  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  parents  to  economise  and  take  advantage  of  the  scholarships. 
(BUu'hmore,  3654.-9.) 

The  entrance  examination  for  non-elementary  scholars  is  easier  than 
for  the  elementary  school  children.  The  school  could  not  be  carried  on  if 
all  paid  reduced  fees.     {Blachmore,  8660-4,  8672,  3673.) 

Some  alteration  in  the  scheme  will  have  to  be  made  if  the  number  of 
elementanr  children  increases  much  more,  but  hopes  to  receive  a  grant 
from  the  London  County  Council.     {Blachmore,  3666.) 

Owing  to  insufficient  funds  there  are  not  enough  teachers,  nor  are  they 
paid  as  well  as  they  should  bo,  and  they  have  too  many  pupils  in  each 
class.     {Blachnu^e,  3667-71.) 

It  is  not  desirable  to  encourage  children  who  are  not  quite  suited  to 
continue  their  education  to  an  advanced  stage.     {Blackmoret  3652,  8674.) 

The  entrance  examinations  are  graded  according  to  the  children  *s 
ages,  but  not  falling  below  the  Fourth  Standard.     {Blackmore,  8675-7.) 

The  number  of  children  might  be  reduced  by  raising  the  standard  of 
education,  but  fears  it  might  lead  to  "  cramming."  Leaving  exhibitions 
from  elementary  schools  would  be  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  entrance 
examinations,  with  a  test  examination  on  entering  the  Roan  School. 
(Black^Yuyre,  3678^3,  8702.) 

Teachers  are  often  unwilling  to  lose  their  most  promising  pupils,  and 
do  not  always  bring  scholarships  to  secondary  schools  to  the  notice  of  the 
scholars.     (Blachmore^  8684,  3685.) 

A  poverty  test  would  stop  the  middle  classes  from  utilising  the  school. 
(Blachmwre,  3686-90,  3698.) 

Would  like  various  tests  on  entrance,  including  health.  (Blackmore^ 
3690,  3698.) 

There  are  some  delicate  chUdren  in  the  school,  but  care  is  taken  to  stop 
excessive  work  when  it  is  seen  that  they  are  suffering  from  the  strain  of 
night- work.    (iJ/ocfcwiore,  3691-4.) 

Hopes  the  London  Technical  Board  will  not  reserve  a  certain  number 
of  intermediate  scholarships  for  the  board's  minor  scholars,  who  have 
had  two  years'  training  in  Secondary  Education.  All  children  .should 
have  a  fair  chance.  Objects  to  cumulative  scholarships,  and  prefers  that 
thev  should  be  awarded  yearly,  to  be  renewed  if  the  scholars  are 
proficient.     (Blachmore,  3694-7,  3(599-701.) 
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NEED  FOE  BETTER  CG-OBDmATIGN  OF  WORK  IN 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

Considere  10  or  11  the  best  age  for  children  to  leave  elementary  schools 
for  secondary  schools,  if  with  leaving  exhibitions.  If  by  competition,  12 
years.  Too  mnch  time  is  devoted  to  certain  subjects  and  verbal  questions 
in  large  classes.     Gives  reasons.     {Blachmorey  3703-7.) 

The  mizinfi^  of  the  social  classes  in  the  school  causes  no  inconvenience. 
About  two-firths  come  from  elementary  schools.    {Blachmore,  3708-13.) 


COMPARISON  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  PRIMARY  AND 
SECONDARY  TEACHERS  IN  PREPARATION  FOR 
PROFESSION. 

# 

Considering  the  difference  in  cost  of  the  training  of  primary  and 
secondary  teachers  there  ought  to  be  a  higher  initial  salary  for  the  latter, 
whereas  they  receive  the  same  sum  as  a  rule.  100/.  should  be  the  lowest 
salary  for  a  fully-qualified  secondary  teacher.  Gives  details.  (Blaehnwre, 
8722-41.) 

Teachers  would  not  object  to  accept  training  provided  mainly  by  the 
State  or  municipality,  if  offered  in  the  form  of  scholarships.  {Blackmore, 
3742,  3743.) 

ADVANTAGES  OF  PUPILS  PROM  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 
BECOMING  PUPIL  TEACHERS  IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

Gives  particulars  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  present  system  of  training 
pupil-teachers.  If  they  had  four  years'  training  in  a  secondary  school 
they  would  get  out  of  the  groove  in  which  they  are  at  present,  and  have 
a  better  and  wider  education.    {BUushmore,  37^-6.) 


LONDON,  THE  RIGHT  REVEREND  THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF. 

Was  one  of  the  Schools  Enquii*y  Commissioners  from  1864  to  1868. 
(3747.) 


EDUCATIONAL    CHANGES    SINCE    1868    AFFECTING    THE 
CONCLUSIONS  OF  THE  SCHOOLS  ENQUIRY  COMMISSION. 

The  Elementary  Education  Act  of  1870,  free  education  by  the  Act  of 
1891,  university  colleges  in  great  towns,  and  the  establishment  of  county 
councils  have  worked  great  changes  in  education.  (Biehop  of  London, 
8748-3749.) 

In  addition,  the  introduction  of  Secondary  Education  in  elementary 
schools  by  the  creation  of  higher  grade  schools,  and  the  remodelling  of 
many  endowed  schools,  have  created  more  changes.  {Bishop  oj  London, 
3749-51.) 

CHANGE  IN  CHARACTER  OF  PUBLIC  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

Secondary  Education  should  be  paid  for  by  the  parents?.  A  number  of 
elementarv  schools  exist  which,  being  free,  give  Secondary  Education. 
This  shoufd  be  altered.     {Bishop  of  London,  3752-3.) 

Elementary  Education  and  Secondary  Education  should  be  kept  apart. 
Both  would  be  better  taught  if  this  were  so.  (Bishop  of  London^ 
3754-7,  3832-4.) 

t    88590.  ^ 
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The  feea  for  Secondary  Education  should  not  be  rednced.  The  beet 
Secondary  Education  in  a  third  grade  school  cannot  be  given  at  the 
fee  charged  in  higher  grade  elementary  schools.  {Bishop  of  London, 
3768-61.) 

If  education  in  towns  were  placed  under  a  local  authority  it  might  be  a 
means  of  preventin&[  over-lapping  on  the  part  of  elementary  schools. 
{Bishop  of  London,  3762-4,  3780, 3781.) 

When  it  is  known  that  secondary  schools  are  distinctly  better  than 
advanced  elementary  schools,  parents  will  send  their  children  to  them. 
{Bishop  of  London,  3766-70,  3807,  3808-13.) 

If  third  grade  schools  are  established,  they  should  be  of  a  better  class 
than  was  contemplated  by  the  Schools  Enquiry  Commission  in  1868. 
{Bisliop  of  London,  3773-9,  3822-4.) 

In  rural  districts  the  fee  for  Secondary  Education  should  not  be  less 
than  21.,  but  3Z.  wculd  be  the  proper  fee  in  the  country.  {Bishop  of 
London,  3782-8.) 

Approves  of  scholai'ships  from  elementary  to  secondary  schools  for 
promising  pnpils  where  niffher  grade  elementary  schools  do  not  exist. 
{Bishop  of  London,  3789-93.) 

Prior  to  the  Revised  Code ;  instruction  in  the  lowest  classes  was  very 
inefficient,  the  children  not  being  properly  grounded.  This  has  now  been 
altered.    {Bishop  of  London,  3794,  3795.) 

If  boys  leave  school  at  12  or  13,  it  is  generally  because  their  parents 
want  them  to  work,  not  because  they  have  learned  all  they  can  at  the 
elementary  schools.     {Bishop  of  London,  3795-9.) 

Continuation  schools  might  be  provided  for  those  children  who  leave 
school  early  and  do  not  go  to  work  for  a  year  or  two.  {Bishop  of  London, 
3800-6,  3826-9.) 

Exhibitions  awarded  by  open  competition  might  be  given  to  certain 
selected  children  to  enable  them  to  receive  free  Secondary  Education. 
{Bishop  of  London,  3830,  3881.) 

Secondary  Education  should  be  self-supporting,  except  the  exhibitions, 
which  would  be  paid  for  out  of  the  rates.    {Bishop  of  London,  3835-41.) 

Prior  to  1868,  Secondary  Education  could  only  be  obtained,  as  a  rule, 
in  endowed  and  in  private  schools.    {Bishop  of  London.)    3842-7. 

The  impecunious  classes  cannot  expect  to  get  Secondary  Education 
except  by  means  of  exhibitions.    {Bishop  of  London,  3848-65.) 

Elementary  education  should  anticipate  Secondary  Education  without 
interfering  with  what  is  essential  for  the  elementary.  {Bishop  of  London^ 
3874-6.) 

Buildings  and  equipment  for  secondary  schools  must  be  provided  out  of 
rates.    {Bishop  of  London,  3877,  3878.) 

VALUE  AND  NEED  OF  EXHIBITIONS. 

Exhibitions  should  bo  open  to  all  classes,  but  thejr  should  be  of  small 
value.  For  veiy  poor  children  the  value  might  be  increased  to  enable 
them  to  receive  free  education.    {Bishop  of  London,  3881-94,  3924-8.) 

Leaving  exhibitions  awarded  to  deserving  pupils,  and  competitive 
exhibitions  are  both  wanted.     {Bishop  of  London,  3895-i8.) 

Entrance  exhibitions  should  be  provided  also  for  secondary  schools  from 
elementary  schools.     {Bishop  of  London,  3911-4.) 

The  exhibitions  offered  by  the  London  County  Council  are  for  technical 
schools  only.  This  restriction  should  be  removed.  {Bishop  of  London, 
3915-20.) 

Under  inspection,  would  certainly  allow  scholarships  to  be  available  (it 
private  and  proprietary  secondary  schools.    {Bishop  of  London,  8929-31.) 
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TFhere  might  be  exhibitions  available  for  boya  of  promiBe  at  a  laticr  age 
than  13,  if  (9  poor  parents,  even  if  they  are  obliged  to  leave  sohool  to  earn 
their  own  living.     {Bishop  of  London  ^  3932-41.) 

Is  aware  that  in  Manchester  and  in  a  few  other  places  money  has  been 
provided  to  enable  snch  boys  to  obtain  Secondary  Education.  Snch  a 
-scheme  is  very  valuable.    {Bishop  of  London,  3942-54.) 


POSITIOK  OF  THE  QUESTION  OP  EELIGIOUS  INSTEUCTION. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Schools  Enquiry  Commission  as  to  religious 
instruction  in  schools  are  being  still  carried  out,  and  sees  no  reason  to 
alter  them.    {Bishop  of  London,  3965-60.) 

There  should  be  religious  teaching  in  all  secondary  schools  with  a 
conscience  clause.    (Bishop  of  London,  3961-7,  3979,  3980.) 

The  instruction  should  be  at  the  discretion  of  the  governing  bodv  of  the 
school,  regard  being  had  io  the  character  of  the  population  attenaing  the 
school.    {Bishop  of  London,  3971-3.) 

Deprecates  the  imposition  of  any  theological  test  or  disability  associated 
with  the  dogmas  of  any  one  portion  of  the  Church.  {Bishop  of  London, 
3968.) 

All  regulations  which  restrict  masterships  to  the  clerical  profession 
should  be  abolished,  but  a  man  should  not  be  excluded  from  a  mastership 
because  he  is  in  Holy  Orders.     {Bishop  of  London,  3969,  3970-4.) 

Day  schools  carried  on  by  religious  communities  receiving  aid  from  the 
State  must  submit  to  a  conscience  clause,  but  if  they  are  schools  conducted 
for  private  profit  the  conscience  clause  would  not  apply  to  their  case. 
{Bishop  of  London,  3981,  3982.) 


EFFECTS  OF  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  ACT,  1888,  ON  QUESTION 

OF  LOCAL  OEGANISATION. 

Had  the  county  councils  existed  in  1867,  the  Commissionei's  would 
doubtless  have  suggested  that  the  councils  should  be  the  provincial 
authorities  with  certain  regulations.  Gives  reasons.  {BUhop  of  London, 
3983-7,  4054-7.) 

Small  counties  might  be  allowed  to  unite  for  purposes  of  Secondary 
Education.     {Bishop  of  London,  3988,  4003,  4004.) 

There  should  always  be  a  representation  of  teachers  on  the  county 
council  and  an  inspector  for  educational  purposes.  County  boroughs  of 
100,000  population  or  more  should  be  independent  of  the  county  council. 
{Bishop  of  Lmdon,  3989-95, 4062-7.) 

Nothing  would  be  gained  by  having  school  board  representatives  on  the 
-council.    {Bishop  of  London,  3996,  3997.) 

The  county  councils  would  prepare  schemes  for  existing  schools  and  for 
the  creation  of  new  schools  to  be  approved  by  the  Charity  Commission. 
The  schools  dealt  with  under  the  Public  Schools  Act  would  be  excluded 
from  the  county  councirs  administration.  {Bishop  of  London,  3998-4002, 
4068-72,  4074,  4089-95.) 

The  inspector  should  be  ai)pointed  by  the  State,  and  the  teachers' 
representatives  by  the  teachers  of  the  district.  The  educational  board  by 
the  electors.     {Bishop  of  London,  4027-43.) 

There  may  be  some  diflBcultv  in  getting  the  county  council  und  sohool 
boards  to  work  together  amicably,  but  thinks  it  will  adjust  itself  in  course 
of  time.    (Bishop  of  London,  4045-9.) 

County  authorities  will  raise  money  for  the  erection,  but  not  for  the 
maintenance  of  schools.    (Bishop  of  London,  40bQgA\      —  ^ 
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The  number  of  experts  and  teachers  to  act  on  the  councils  should  be 
determined  by  law.    (BUhop  of  London^  4073,  4807.) 

Local  authorities  would  be  required  to  act  under  the  county  councils, 
and  carry  out  their  regulations  and  requirements.  {Bishop  of  London, 
4085.) 

Representation  of  the  authorities  on  goTeming  bodies  is  unnecessary. 
{Bishop  of  London,  4806-7.) 

Co>optation  of  members  of  school  boards  and  competent  educational 
experts  may  be  resorted  to  if  desired.    {Bishop  of  London,  4068,  '4096-S.) 


RELATION  OF  THE  UNIVERSITIES  TO  THE  COUNTY 

AUTHORITY. 

The  schools  should  be  examined  by  the  inspector  of  the  district,  who  is 
to  be  a  member  of  the  council ;  but  the  examination  should  be  carried 
out  by  the  universities,  and  the  expense  borne  by  the  county  council. 
{Bishop  of  London,  4006-20,  4081-4.) 

If  the  universities  are  to  have  representatives  on  the  authority  as 
advisers  they  should  be  on  the  local  rather  than  the  provincial  authority. 
{Bishop  of  London,  4021-6.) 


THE  CENTRAIi  AUTHORITY. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Schools  Enquiry  Oommission  on  this  subject 
is  a  good  one,  and  needs  no  modification.  The  Charity  Commission  with 
larger  powers  could  do  the  work.    {Bishop  of  London,  4099-110,  4118.) 

Teachers  are  not  required  on  the  central  authority.  {Bishop  of  London, 
4101.) 

All  schemes  should  receive  the  approval  of  Parliament,  which  would 
have  the  power  of  interference.    {Bishop  of  London,  4103,  4112-4.) 

The  authority  should  not  be  associated  with  any  Ministerial  ofiice  or 
party.    (Bishop  of  London,  4102.) 

The  authority  should  have  power  to  borrow  money  to  build  and  maintain 
schools.     {Bish  o})  of  London,  41 1  &-7 .) 

The  Edacation  Department  should  be  consulted,  as  at  present.  If 
they  fail  to  decide  on  schemes  referred  to  them  Parliament  would  do  so. 
(Bi9hop  ofLoiidon,  4119-21.) 


PRIVATE  AND  PROPRIETARY  SCHOOLS. 

Private  schools,  both  day  and  boarding,  are  better  than  they  were  at 
the  date  of  the  Schools'  Enquiry  Commission.  {Bishop  of  London,  4704-7, 
4895-7.) 

The  position  of  the  Norfolk  schools  is  exceptional,  more  regard  being 
paid  to  comfort  than  the  education  of  the  scholars  at  that  time.  That  is 
changed  now,  and  the  teachers'  qualifications  are  higher.  {Bishop  of 
London,  4708-11.) 

The  education  of  the  girls  has  also  improved,  and  these  remarks  apply 
equally  to  proprietary  schools.    {Bishop  of  London,  4712-7.) 

In  future  private  and  proprietary  schools  should  be  recognised,  subject 
to  inspection  and  exammation,  so  as  ta  allow  certain  exhibitions  from 
elementary  schools  to  be  held  at  these  schools.  {Bishop  of  London, 
4718-27,  4898,  4fi99.) 

All  schoolmasters  at  secondary  schools  should  be  registered  so  as  to 
secure  eflSciency.    {Bishop  of  London,  4728,  4729.) 
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If  complying  with  the  above  conditions,  scholars  from  private  and 
proprietary  schools  should  be  allowed  to  compete  for  eznibftions  to 
universities.    (Biahop  of  London^  4730,  4731.) 

Inspection  should  consist  mainly  of  seeing  thut  the  corricnlnm  was 
properly  and  efficiently  carried  out,  and  the  bnildingo  adequate  for  the 
purpose.    {Bishop  of  London,  4806-9.) 

The  governing  body  of  a  proprietary  school  should  be  constituted  by  a 
scheme  approved  by  the  provincial  and  central  authorities.  The 
governors  would,  subject  thereto,  decide  on  the  curriculum  for  the  school* 
(Bishop  of  London,  4810-2,  4837.) 

The  curriculum  of  a  private  school  may  be  lefb  to  the  master,  unless  it 
is  shown  to  be  unsuitable.     (Bishop  of  London,  4838-40.) 

Masters  dismissed  by  the  headmaster  might  have  a  right  of  appeal  to 
the  governing  body,  but  no  further..    (Bishop  of  London,  &77,  487o.) 


EXTENT  TO  WHICH  SECONDABY  EDUCATION   SHOULD    BE 
PBOVIDED  OUT  OF  BATES  OB  THE  EXCHEQUEB. 

Buildings  and  exhibitions  should  be  provided  out  of  rates.  Tuition  fees 
to  be  paid  by  parents.  Secondary  Education  should  not  be  free.  Gives 
reasons.  (Bishop  of  London,  4732-6,  4743,  4744,  4799,  4800,  4813, 
4884-8.) 

Elementary  education  is  a  necessity,  and  does  not  unfit  children  for 
manual  labour  as  Secondary  Education  would  do.  (Bishop  of  London, 
4735, 4736,  4795.) 

Suitable  technical  instruction  would  tend  to  correct  the  dislike  for 
manual  labour.    (Bishop  of  London,  417^1, 4801-6,  4814.) 

The  sanction  of  a  rate  for  technical  instruction  only  was  an  error,  which 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  education  has  been  dealt  with  piecemeal.  Explains 
this .     (Bishop  of  London,  4738-42.) 

Does  not  consider  that  the  American  system  of  free  education  provides 
the  best  literary  education.     (Bishop  of  London,  4760-63,  4900-2.) 

Parents  who  send  their  children  to  boarding  schools  generally  prefer 
them  to  be  near  a  town,  as  it  makes  them  sharper  than  would  a  rural 
district.     (Bishop  of  London,  476^-70,  4796-«,  4903-12.) 

The  children  of  poor  parents  having  imusual  ability  might  be  educated 
more  highly,  but  it  is  not  desirable  to  give  children  of  only  ordinary 
ability  too  much  education.     (Bishop  of  London,  4814-7.) 

Private  and  proprietary  schools  should  not  receive  any  aid  from  rates, 
but  their  interests  should  be  safeguarded  against  new  public  schools. 
(Bishop  cf  London,  4818-21.  4847-52,  4864-74,  4916-7.) 

The  fees  for  education  of  children  of  poorer  parents  should  not  exceed 
4/.  a  year,  exclusive  of  books,  in  the  proposed  new  schools.  (Bishop  of 
London,  4822-9.) 

If  cheap  technical  education  is  supplied  there  is  the  danger  of  boys 
deserting  the  secondary  schools.     (Bishop  of  London,  4830-6.) 

Elementary  education  should  not  be  pushed  on  too  fast.  Class  and 
specific  subjects  as  now  taught  are  not  understood  by  many  children. 
More  time  should  be  given  to  elementary  subjects.    (Bishop  of  London, 

Primary  and  secondary  education  should  be  kept  separate.  (Bishop  of 
London,  4913,  4Q14.) 
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PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS. 

Shonld  be  generally  regarded  as  lower  divisions  of  the  main  achoole. 
Boys  Bbonld  not  be  allowed  to  stay  too  long  even  in  boarding  schools. 
G-ives  reasons.     {Bishop  of  London,  4771-5.) 

There  should  be  some  public  preparatory  schools  corresponding  to  first 
grade  schools.  The  private  preparatory  schools  are  very  cOBtly.  {Bishop 
of  London,  4,777-83,  4853-60.) 

With  regard  to  the  social  position  of  exhibitioners  going  to  private^ 
schools  from  elementary  schools,  would  not  allow  private  schools  to  decide 
whether  they  should  receive  the  scholar  or  not,  unless  his  coming  would 
injure  the  school.    {Bishop  of  London,  4784-8.) 

There  are  manv  difficulties  in  the  way  of  utilising  obsolete  endowments 
for  exhibitions,  but  is  in  favour  of  such  a  scheme.  Gives  examples. 
{Bishop  of  Loivdon,  4789-94.) 

It  is  an  advantage  for  a  preparatory  school  to  bo  in  connexion  with  the 
school  to  which  the  boys  will  eventually  proceed.  {Bishop  of  London, 
4841-5.) 

No  compulsion  should  bo  brought  to  bear  on  parents  to  send  their 
children  to  the  new  secondary  schools.  The  age  of  admission  should  be 
10.     {Bishop  of  Londfm,  4879-83.) 

RELATION  OP  MINISTER  OF  EDUCATION  TO  CENTRAL 

AUTHORITY. 

The  Minister  should  be  the  president  of  the  central  authority,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  keep  education  free  from  political  influences.  Explains  this. 
{Bishop  of  London,  4918-26,  4930,  4981.) 

The  Science  and  Art  Department  shonld  be  brought  more  in  connexion 
with  the  work  of  the  Education  Department  and  the  Charity  Commission. 
(Bishop  of  London,  4926.) 

The  educational  work  of  the  Charity  Commission  might  be  transferred 
to  the  Education  Department.     {Bishop  of  Lotidon,  4927,  4935-40.) 

The  univeraities  would  benefit  by  being  connected  with  a  department  of 
education.     {Bishop  of  London,  4928,  4929.) 

Secondary  Education  should  not  be  managed  on  the  same  centralised 
system  as  primary  education.     {Bishop  of  London,  4932.) 

The  Minister  would  be  a  court  of  appeal,  and  have  the  actual  contix>l  of 
schools.    {BisJiop  of  lAnuion,  4933,  4934,  4941-4.) 


PILLOW,  Mr.  E. 

Is  director  of  technical  instructioii  to  the  technical  instruction  com* 
mittee  of  the  Norfolk  County  Council.    {Pillow,  4124,  4125.) 


WARNER,  Mk.  H.  LEE. 

Is   Chairman  of  the  technical  instruotion  committee  of  the  Norfolk 
County  Coancil.     {Wamer,  4122,  4123.) 


INADEQUACY  OF  PROVISION  OP  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

IN  NORFOLK. 

Gives  a  list  of  towns  where  no  provision  is  made  for  Secondary  Educa- 
tion.    {Warner,  4126-9.) 

Twenty  years  ago  an  attempt  was  made  to  found  a  County  School  at 
Elmham,  but  now  it  is  bankrupt.    {Warner,  4130-2.) 
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The  county  conncil,  owing  to  lack  of  funds,  could  not  carry  it  on, 
though  they  gave  aid  to  it.     ( Wcvmer^  4133.) 

The  council  ha«  aided  various  schools  by  means  cf  scholarships  or 
exhibitions  to  boys  to  enable  them  to  go  to  endowed  schools.  (Warner, 
4134,  4135.) 

The  private  schools  for  girls  do  more  foif  Secondary  Education  than  the 
boys'  schools.     {Warner,  4136-42.) 

Gives  particulars  of  the  expenditure  of  the  technical  instruction 
committee  in  aid  of  Secondary  Education  and  technical  instruction. 
(Warner,  4143-8.) 

There  is  no  instruction  in  science ;  the  aid  is  given  to  the  elementary 
Bchouls  to  enable  the  candidates  to  pass  to  the  higher  schools.  There 
are  nlenty  of  candidates  to  compete  for  the  scholarships.  (TTarn^r, 
4149-64,  4258,  4259.) 

There  are  some  agi*icultural  scholarships,  as  well  as  for  cookery, 
domestic  economy,  Ac.     (Warner ,  4156-9.) 

The  scholarships  are  to  a  certain  extent  wasted  by  the  expenses  of 
students  travelling  to  the  schools.    (Wamer,  4160*74.) 

Compares  the  English  and  French  method  of  instruction,  and  is  not 
surprised  that  farmers  look  down  on  the  English  system.  (Warner, 
4175-83.) 

The  council's  scholarships  have  enabled  children  to  get  Secondary 
Education  who  would  otherwise  have  been  out  of  reach  of  it.  (Wa/rner, 
4184-97.) 

Absence  of  railway  facilities  aided  the  downfall  of  the  county  school. 
(Warner,  4198-206.) 

Government  might  aid  the  County  School  and  prevent  its  being  entirely 
lost  to  the  county.    (Warner,  4207-10.) 

The  salaries  of  the  teachers  are  not  high  enough  for  the  work  they  do. 
The  council  has  given  1,0002.  in  aid  of  the  training  of  some  of  their  head- 
teachers.    (Warner,  4217.) 

The  absence,  of  science  instruction  may  be  partly  due  to  the  want  of 
proper  apparatus.     (Warner,  4218,  4219.) 

There  are  a  large  number  of  very  small  parish  school  boards  in 
Norfolk ;  and,  wishing  to  keep  down  expenses,  they  fail  to  supplv  apparatus. 
(Warner,  4220-5.) 

Hands  in  a  book  which  the  children  in  the  t^ifth  and  Sixth  Standards 
have  to  learn  by  heart.  It  is  not  right  that  such  education  should  be 
given.    (Wa^er,  4179-83,  4215,  4216,  4226,  4227.) 

Would  be  glad  if  the  use  of  such  a  book  was  abolished.  (Warner, 
4228,  4229.) 

There  were  195  competitors  for  the  Junior  County  Scholarships.  They 
came  from  the  best  schools  in  Norfolk.  When  the  system  is  better  known 
the  other  schools  will  improve.     (Warner,  4230-5.) 

His  criticism  on  the  inefficiency  of  private  schools  is  based  on  his 
knowledge  of  them  and  inquiries  he  has  made.    (Warner,  4236-8.) 

Proposed  a  system  of  travelling  teachers,  but  the  county  council  declined 
to  sanction  it.     (Warner,  4239-44.) 

To  provide  Secondary  Education  in  Norfolk,  in  addition  to  the  existing 
endowed  schools,  other  schools  will  have  to  be  created.  (Warner, 
4245-56.)   - 

At  present  children  of  well-to-do  parents  do  not  attend  elementary 
schools  for  the  sake  of  the  scholarships,  but  is  afraid,  when  they  see  the 
advantages  of  the  system,  they  wul  take  advantage  of  it.  (Warner, 
4247^5^.) 

Seven  of  the  principal  smaller  towns  in  Norfolk  have  no  secondary 
school.  At  Swaffham  there  is  a  building,  but  no  school  in  it.  (Warner, 
4255-7.) 
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TECHNICAL  INSTEUCTION  IN  RURAL  DISTRICTS. 

Endorses  Mr.  Warner's  remarks  on  the  deficiency  of  Secondary 
Education  in  Norfolk.     (Pillow,  4260.) 

The  question  of  science  teaching  shonld  be  inyestigated.  The  edacation 
of  the  stadents  is  so  limited  that  they  cannot  take  advantage  of  the 
instruction  given  in  the  Science  and  Art  classes.    (PtiZoto,  4260,  4261.) 

The  instruction  is  very  elementary.  There  are  about  200  students 
exclusive  of  those  in  Norwich  and  Yarmouth.    {PilhtD,  4262-7.) 

Each  parish  makes  its  own  arrangements  for  science  teaching,  and 
appoints  the  teachers ;  the  county  council  making  a  capitation  grant  with 
payment  on  results,  and  supplying  apparatus.  {Warner  aM  Pillow, 
4268-83.) 

The  Science  and  Art  EzaminationB  are  too  hard  for  the  Norfolk 
students  owing  to  the  defects  of  the  elementary  system  of  education. 
(PiUow,  4283, 4284.) 

The  farmers  resisted  the  appropriation  of  the  Local  Taxation  Act 
grant  for  education,  but  the  council  succeeded.    {Warner,  4285.) 


LOCAL  AUTHORITY  NEEDED  FOR  PROVISION  AND 

CONTROL  OP  SCHOOLS. 

Thinks  an  education  board  formed  from  a  combination  of  the  three 
London  Education  Departments  would  be  the  best  central  authority  to 
provide  schools  and  regulate  their  scope.  .  {Warner,  4287,  4316-8,  4355.) 

The  technical  education  committee  should  be  the  basis  of  the  local 
authority  in  each  county.    {Warner,  4288.) 

If  the  smaller  school  boards  were  massed  together,  they  might  elect 
representatives  for  the  local  authority.    {Warner,  4289-93.) 

It  should  have  power  to  build  and  maintain  secondary  schools,  and 
raise  capital  on  tne  rates.  The  farmers  might  oppose  this,  but  the 
feeling  in  favour  of  education  would  grow.  Qoyemment  would  have  to 
assist  the  poorest  districts.    {Warner,  4294-6.) 

The  county  boroughs  think  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  agriculture, 
but  the  subject  could  be  taught  in  the  county  school  as  well  as  Secondary 
Education.    {Warner,  4297-9.) 

Girls  are  sent  to  a  school  at  Norwich  to  be  trained  for  domestic 
service,  and  are  supported  by  the  technical  funds.  Recommends  a  school 
similar  to  the  one  m  Brussels.    {Warmer,  4300-8.) 

Cookery,  dressmaking,  and  laundry  work  is  taught  in  classes  by 
travelling  teachers.  Cookery  was  attacked  by  Mr.  A^rch  at  first  and  did 
the  cause  some  damage.    {Warner,  4309*10, 4339-4448.) 

The  technical  instruction  committee  has  given  so  much  for  scholarships 
and  to  the  Cambridge  Agricultural  School  that  they  have  not  been  able 
to  form  a  school  similar  to  the  Wye  College.    {Warner,  4311,  48IS.) 

Lord  Walsingham  proposed  that  farmers  should  take  apprentices  paid 
for  by  the  county  council,  but  the  offer  was  not  accepted  by  the  farmers. 
{Warner,  4313-5.) 

The  education  board  should  be  under  a  responsible  Minister.  {Warner, 
4319,  4320.) 

The  local  authority  would  consist  of  representatives  from  the  county 
council  and  school  boards.    {Warner,  4321-4,  4349.) 

It  should  have  power  to  utilisie  existing  secondary  schools,  with  power 
to  supply  all  necessary  applianoes,  and  to  ci*eAte  otner  schools  as  may  be 
needed.    {Warner,  4325-9,  4338.) 
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The  endowments  in  Norfolk  are  so  flmall  that  they  cannot  be  made 
use  of.  Unless  a  rate  is  levied  the  money  must  come  from  the  Exoheqnor. 
(TFarner,  4330-3.) 

A  penny  rate  would  not  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  but  money  might 
be  borrowed  on  that  rate.    (Wwmer,  4334-7.) 

The  grammar  schools  would  be  put  on  a  modem  footing,  and  labora- 
tories have  been  fitted  in  the  seoonoary  schools  by  the  council.  {Wa/mer, 
4389-48,  4367.) 

The  universities  might  be  represented  on  the  local  authority.  (Wa/mer^ 
4350,  4351.) 

Cambridge  has  hitherto  conducted  the  counoil's  eij^minations.  ( Warner, 
4352.) 

The  Education  Board  should  sanction  schemes  for  new  schools. 
(Warner,  4353.) 

Becommends  this  board  so  that  there  may  be  no  overlapping  of  work 
by  the  Grovemment  Departments  and  the  council.    (Warner,  4356,  4357.) 

The  Charity  Commissioners  have  started  in  some  coxmties  a  scheme  for 
placing  representatives  of  the  council  on  the  governing  bodies  of  endowed 
schools.    This  should  be  done  in  Norfolk.    (Warner,  4358-62.) 

The  local  authority  should  develop  existing  endowed  schools.  (Warner. 
4363-6.) 

Greek  might  be  taught  to  boys  going  to  the  universities,  and  is  in 
favour  of  the  universities  relaxing  the  restriction  as  to  that  subject. 
(Warner,  436&-72.) 

The  Norfolk  schools  are  too  small  to  have  modern  sides,  bat  Greek  and 
Latin  are  taught  in  them.    (Warner,  4373-5.) 

Hopes  to  be  able  to  increase  the  number  of  secondary  schools.  (Warner, 
4376-8.) 

Duly  Qualified  private  teachers  might  have  some  representation  on  the 
local  autnority.     (Warner,  4379.) 

Conld  spjend  more  than  9,000{.  on  technical  work.  Any  Secondary 
Education  instruction  must  be  subsidized  frcm  other  sources.  (Warner, 
4380-3,  4405-8.) 

Explains  the  work  and  powers  of  the  local  authority  as  proposed  under 
the  Education  Board,  and  states  how  teachers'  representatives  should  be 
chosen.    ( Warner^  4384-99.) 

The  public  schools  should  be  exempted  from  the  control  of  the 
Education  Board.  All  other  secondary  schools  should  be  connected  with 
it.     (Warner,  440(M.) 

If  the  Exchequer  granted  a  sum  of  money  to  aid  Secondary  Education 
it  would  have  control  over  the  expenditure  through  the  Education  Board. 
(Warner,  4409-14.) 

Bees  no  necessity  for  the  local  authority  to  take  over  primary  education, 
though  there  should  be  a  link  between  uem.    (Warner,  4415-24.) 

The  local  authority  could  undertake  Secondary  Education  under  seme 
scheme.    (Warner,  4425-32.) 

The  inspection  as  conducted  by  the  technical  committee  supported  by 
university  examinations  will  be  sufficient  in  the  future.  (Warner, 
4433-38.) 

If  schools  are  established  for  training  girls  in  domestic  economy,  &c,, 
girls  could  be  taught  Secondary  Education  as  day  scholars  in  them.  ^ 
(Warner,  4449-57.) 

People  go  to  the  schools  to  watch  the  cookery  classes,  and  buy  the 
dishes,  but  no  exhibition  is  held  to  excite  interest.    (Warner,  4459-61.) 

Raising  money  by  rates  would  not  do  more  harm  to  agriculture  than 
the  good  education  would  do,  though  the  farmers  might  thmk  otherwise. 
(Warner,  4458.) 
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The  details  of  mnnagement  might  be  left  to  the  goveming  bodies  of 
schools.     (Waiiier,  4462-4.) 

Secondary  schools  are  necessary  to  enable  promising  boys  to  continue 
their  edacation  before  going  to  tne  university.  A  scholarship  by  itself 
is  insuflBcient.     (Warner,  4465-7.) 

It  is  necessary  that  children,  before  taking  up  science,  should  be  well 
educated.     (Pillow,  4468-71 . ) 

Teaching  should  bo  more  experimental,  and  schools  should  have  modern 
appliances  and  apparatus.     (Pillow,  4472-4.) 

The  inspection,  combined  with  oral  examination  by  the  council,  is  doing 
much  good,  and  should  be  extended  in  the  rural  districts.  (PiUow, 
4474a-4475a.) 


MAOAN,  Me.  H. 


Is  Organising  Secretary  of  the  Technical  Education  Committee  of  the^ 
County  Council  of  Surrey,  and  Honorary  Secretary  to  the  Association  of 
Organising  Secretaries  and  Directors  of  Technical  and  Secondary 
Education.    (Maean,  4476-9.) 


MISUSE  OP  ENDOWMENTS  IN  SUERBY. 

Hands  in  a  summary  showing  the  endowments  for  Secondary  Education, 
and  endowments  that  might  be  made  available  for  that  object.  Also  a 
return  of  small  charities,  excluding  doles,  that  are  used  for  the  relief  of 
elementary  education  or  for  apprenticeships.    (Macan,  4480,  4481.) 

Gives  instances  of  the  misuses  of  o^ain  charities  in  various  parts  of 
Surrey.     (Ma<ian,  4482-99,  4509^12.) 

Many  of  theBe  have  accumulated  large  balances.  The  council  have 
proposed  that  the  monev  at  Richmond  should  be  devoted  to  forming  a 
secondary  school  there,  but  the  scheme  is  opposed  by  tke  people  and  uie 
Church  party.    Q-ives  reasons.    (ifaca»,  4500-5,  4519.) 

These  charities  not  misused  within  the  terms  of  the  law  at  present,  but 
they  go  to  the  relief  of  the  rates  by  supporting  voluntary  schools. 
(Macan,  4506-9,  4515-8.) 

The  trustees  of  the  Rutlish  Charity  at  Merton,  have  placed  the  surplus 
of  4,O00L  at  the  councirs  disposal,  to  found  a  secondary  school,  instead  of 
devoting  it  to  apprenticeships.    (Macan,  4509.) 

Explains  how  the  surplus  funds  of  the  larger  endowments  should  bo 
devoted  to  the  foundation  of  secondary  schools,  and  the  small  endow- 
ments to  form  scholarships  tenable  at  existing  or  new  secondary  schools. 
(Macan,  4513,  4514.) 

INADEQUATE  PROVISION  OP  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  IN 

SURREY, 

Surrey  is  worse  off  for  secondary  schools  than  any  county  in  England, 
except  Cornwall.  There  are  only  six  endowed  schools  now  in  Surrey, 
(Macan,  4520.) 

It  is  mainly  due  to  the  proximity  of  London.     (Macan,  4521.) 

If  the  accumulated  charity  funds  were  available,  that  fund,  with  a  rate 
of  three  farthings,  and  the  local  taxation  fund,  would  enable  the  council 
to  provide  accommodation  for  2,000  boys  and  1,100  girls.  (Macan, 
4623-4.) 

There  is  only  one  public  secondary  school  for  girls  in  the  county,  via., 
at  Kingston.     (Macan,  4525,  4526.) 
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The  cost  of  going  to  London  prevents  the  poorer  classes  from  ayailing 
themselves  of  the  schools  there.    {Macon,  4527-30.) 

Gives  particalarg  of  the  steps  taken  by  the  oonncil  to  aid  Secondary 
and  Technical  Education,  together  with  the  cost,  amounting  to  about 
19,300{.,  their  income  being  16,6502.  from  local  taxation.  {Macan, 
4530-3.) 

It  will  be  necessary  to  raise  a  rate  before  long.     {Macan,  4534.) 

The  conncil  has  endeavoured  not  to  check  general  education,  and  has. 
given  grants  in  aid  of  Secondary  Schools.    (Macayi,  4535-8.) 

Proposes  that  the  new  schools  shall  be  chiefly  second  grade,  with  a 
modem  side.  One  such  school  is  being  provided  at  Merton,  and  a  few 
others  will  shortly  be  started.    (Maean,  4539-41.) . 

NATURE  OF  LEGISLATION  REQUIRED. 

The  local  taxation  grant  should  be  made  permanent,  and  devoted 
exclusively  to  educational  purposes.     (Macan,  4542,  4643.) 

This  grant,  which  amounts  to  about  16,000Z.  a  year,  together  with  a 
rate  of  one  penny,  would  yield  about  28,000L  (Jttacaw,  4544-6,  4557, 
4558.) 

^  By  borrowing  for  buildings  the   council    could  dispense   with    the 
charities  for  some  time.    {Macon,  4547-9.) 

Under  certain  defined  conditions  scholarships  might  be  tenable  at 
private  secondary  schools.     {Macan,  4550-6,  4559-71.) 

The  Cranleigh  School,  which  is  strictly  a  Church  school,  is  not  utilised 
by  the  countjr  council,  as  the  method  of  teaching  is  not  satisfactory.  Few 
Surrey  children  go  there.     {Maccm,  4560,  4561.) 

The  local  taxation  grant  should  not  be  devoted  to  elementary  education. 
In  some  counties  it  may  be  desirable  to  vote  part  to  the  classical  Bide,  but 
not  in  Surrey.    {Moccm,  4562-7.) 

Literary  education  wante  some  encouragement,  but  not  in  Surrey  just 
now.    {Macan,  4568.) 

Very  few  boys  in  Surrey  gq  to  the  universities  from  secondary  schools, 
but  from  the  larger  endowed  schooJs  they  do.     (Macan,  4569,  4570.) 

GOYERNING  BODIES,  DISTRICT  AND  LOCAL. 

The  provision  of  the  Technical  Instruction  Act,  giving  representation 
to  the  council  on  governing  bodies,  is  practically  useless,  oecause  the 
governing  bodies  can  prevent  the  county  council  acting  on  all  matters 
except  technical  instruction.     Explains  this.    {Macan,  4572-(T.) 

Has  no  complaint  to  make  with  regard  to  Surrey  governing  bodies. 
{Macan,  4577.) 

There  must  be  an  independent  governing  body  in  each  school  under  the 
district  authority,  and  the  latter  would  be  the  rating  authority.  {Maocm, 
4578-82.) 

The  district  authority  would  be  practically  a  committee  of  the  county 
council,  with  power,  compulsorily,  to  utilise  existing  buildings  and 
machinery,  but  not  to  levy  rates.    {Maoan,  4583-7,  4616,  4617.) 

The  district  authority  might  be  composed  of  three-fourths  nominated 
by  the  county  council  and  one-fourth  part  of  outside  representatives. 
{Macan,  4588-92.) 

Thoy  should  be  free  to  carry  on  their  work  without  supervision  from 
the  county  council.  At  present  the  technical  committees  of  councils 
supervise  tbe  organisation  work  too  muoh.    {Macan,  4593-5.) 

Explains  the  duties  that  the  technieal  instruction  committee  have  to* 
attend  to  on  the  council.    {Macan,  4596-600.) 
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The  technical  committees  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  elementary 
education.  Scholarships  should  be  the  only  liu  between  Primary  and 
Secondary  Education.    {Macan,  4601-9.) 

It  is  impossible  in  Surrey  to  have  representatives  of  school  boards  and 
voluntary  schools  on  the  district  authority.    (Macon,  4610,  4611.) 

States  who  should  be  represented  on  the  district  authority.  (Mciean, 
4612-4.) 

The  county  council  should  call  together  and  arrange  this  body. 
(Macan,  4615.) 

The  district  authority  could  not  control  the  Charterhouse  School. 
{Macan,  4618-26.) 

The  general  governing  bodies  might  consist  solely  of  members  of  the 
council,  plus  one  or  more  inspectors  or  experts,  having  voting  powers.  If 
necessary,  an  outsider  might  be  elected  as  a  conciliatory  measure. 
(Macan,  4627-30.) 

Objects  to  elections,  as  the  general  body  of  electors  have  no  educational 
experience.     (Ma^can,  4632.) 

Does  not  object  to  the  outside  members  of  the  district  authorities  being 
elected  by  the  outside  authorities.    (HfoMn,  4633,  4634.) 


DIFFICULTIES  IN  THE  WAY  OF  COMBINATION  OP 

COUNTIES. 

Describes  the  endeavours  made  by  Surrey  to  join  with  Kent  and 
Sussex.  Kent  and  Surrey  are  joining  to  form  a  first-class  Agricultural 
College  at  Wye.    (Maean,  4635-7.) 

Combination  can  only  be  effected  by  voluntary  efforts.  (Macan,  4638, 
4639-48.) 

The  existing  boundaries  must  not  be  altered  for  educational  purposes. 
[Maoan,  4640-2.) 

Counties  and  boroughs  must  ba  left  as  they  are.  In  time,  possibly, 
they  may  join  in  good  sohemes.    (Macan,  4643-6.) 

Explains  why  large  counties  with  small  population  should  not  be  joined 
to  other  counties.    (Macan,  4647.) 

Middlesex  and  Hampshire  send  pupils  to  Surrey  on  the  same  terms  as 
Surrey  pupils  pay.    (Macan,  4648-54.) 

Considers  it  unnecessary  to  have  a  Central  Education  Board.  The  less 
county  coxmcils  have  to  do  with  Government  Departments  the  quicker 
they  do  their  work.    Explains  this.     (Macan,  4655,  4656.) 

The  Science  and  Art  Inspectors  will  prove  of  great  use  to  the  council, 
but  prefers  fiidependent  inspectors.    (Maean,  4657-62.) 

Describes  the  action  of  the  council  with  regard  to  religious  instruction 
at  the  Girls*  High  School  at  Carshalton.    (Macan,  4663-6.) 

Wishes  to  keep  Secondary  Education  apart  from  all  political  influence. 
Explains  his  meaning.     (Macan,  4662,  4667-69.) 

Does  not  object  to  a  ministerial  representative  of  education  in  Parlia- 
ment who  shall  hold  oflice  permanently  for  Seoondary  Education  purposes. 
(Macan,  4670,  4671.) 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Scholarships  for  secondary  schools  should  be  attached  to  elementary 
schools  in  the  form  of  exhibitions,  to  be  awarded  by  competitive  examina- 
tion.    (Macan,  4672.) 

To  avoid  the  difficulty  cauaed  by  scholars  not  being  on  the  same  level 
with  the  secondary  school,  they  are  put  in  a  special  class  for  one  or  two 
terms.    (Maean,  4673-82,  4683.) 
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The  age  for  scholarships  should  be  from  11  to  13.  The  masters  have  a 
discretionary  power  as  to  who  should  compete.     {Macan,  4674-81.} 

There  is  no  poverty  test.    (Maoan,  4684,  4685.) 

The  masters  are  willing  that  the  boys  should  go.  The  voluntary  school 
children  pass  higher  than  the  board  school  boys,  but  there  are  more  of 
them.    {Macan,  4686-8.) 

Explains  the  new  major  scholarship  scheme  of  the  Headmasters* 
Association  for  entrance  to  higher  institutions.  Trusts  this  will  be 
adopted  generally  by  county  councils.    (Mocan,  4689-92.) 

Scholarships  under  suitable  conditions,  such  as  inspection,  registration 
of  teachers,  buildings,  &c.,  ought  to  be  tenable  at  proprietary  and  private 
schools.  Many  private  schools,  if  inspected,  would  oecome  extinct,  but 
the  better  class  with  higher  fees  would  flourish.    (Mocan,  4693-7.) 

Attaches  more  importance  to  inspection  than  to  registration  of  teachers. 
(Macan,  4698,  4699.) 

Begistration  and  inspection  of  buildings,  inspection  of  school,  and 
efficient   masters    should   be    necessary   for   private   schools.    (Macan 
4700,  4701.) 


HUGHES,  Miss  E.  P. 
Is  principal  of  the  Cambridge  Training  College  for  Ladies.    (4951-3.) 


FUNCTIONS  OF  A  TBAINING  COLLEGE. 

Those  physically  or  mentally  unflt  should  be  excluded  from  the  teaching 
profession.  This  can  be  done  to  a  great  extent  by  preventing  them  from 
entering  a  traioing  college.     (Htighee,  4954-8,  5109-13.) 

Would  like  to  have  every  teacher  trained.   (Hughes,  4959, 4960,  5168-70.) 

Explains  how  the  art  and  science  of  teaching  can  be  obtained  in  a  training 
college.     (HugTies,  4960-71.) 

Prefers  that  all  students  to  be  admitted  should  be  university  graduates. 
(Hughes,  5171-3.) 

Besidential  training  colleges  should  not  be  utilised  for  training 
elementary  and  seconoary  teachers,  though  the  day  colleges  might  be  to 
used.    (Hughes,  5174-83.) 

Thinks  as  much  might  be  done  by  the  State  in  aiding  secondary  teachers 
in  their  training  as  itt  done  for  elementary  teachers.     (HugJhes,  5184-91.) 

COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION  DESIRABLE. 

Describes  how  the  course  of  instruction  in  the  art  of  teaching  should  be 
carried  out.     (Hughes,  4972-5.) 

At  Cambridge  the  course  consists  of  30  weeks,  during  which  instruc- 
tion in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  is  given.  (Hughes,  4976-83, 
5015,  5080-83.) 

Four  students  have  been  sent  away  for  weak  health,  and  two  only  for 
inability  to  learn  teaching.    (Hughes,  4984.) 

The  subjects  of  instruction  are  based  on  what  the  students  have  learned 
and  on  the  line  they  intend  to  take  (Hughes,  4991-5000,  5035.) 

Gives  a  list  of  subjects  taught  in  the  college.  (Httghes,  5001-3, 
5026-33.) 

Only  a  few  students  have  the  real  gift  of  teaching.  When  this  is  so 
they  can  teach  well  any  subject  they  know.    (Hughes,  5004-10.) 

Those  of  Celtic  origin,  as  a  rule,  make  the  best  teachers.  (Htighes, 
5011-14.) 
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Six  to  Beyen  hours  a  daj  are  devoted  to  the  work,  according  to  t^e 
strength  of  the  students.     (Httghes,  5016-23.) 

Some  of  the  students  have  been  headmistresses  or  have  tanght  in 
schools.    {Eughea,  5024>,  5025,  5034.) 

A  few  girls  have  accepted  ai)pointments  in  elementary  schools,  others 
are  at  high  schools;  gives  particulars  of  the  students' employment  who 
have  left.    {Hughee,  5094r-5103.) 

No  religions  instruction  is  given  in  the  college,  but  daily  prayers  are 
said.     (HugheSf  5114,  5115 ) 

The  course  of  30  weeks  cannot  be  shortened,  if  the  work  is  to  be  efficient. 
(Eughea,  5116-21.) 

Would  like  to  see  similar  colleges  established  throughout  the  county. 
{Eughes,  5136-44.) 

Buildings  and  valuable  scholarships  for  these  colleges  should  be  pro- 
vided out  of  public  funds.     {Eughes,  5145.) 

Thinks  secondary  teachers  should  be  trained  free.    (Eughea,  5146-51.) 

Does  not  think  that  a  system  of  student  teachers  in  schools  would  be 
a  good  method  of  training.     Gives  reasons.    {Eughea,  5122,  5152-55.) 

A  large  central  training  college  might  answer  the  purpose  better. 
{Eughea,  5156,  5157.) 

Explains  the  prejudice  that  exists  against  training.  {Eughea,  5108^ 
5123,  5158-62.) 

The  students  are  examined  by  the  Cambridge  Syndicate  and  the  London 
University.  There  should  be  a  higher  examination  for  students  at  the 
end  of  their  course.    {Eughea,  5162-65.) 


COST  OF  INSTBUCTION  IN  TRAINING  COLLEGES. 

The  cost  for  students  is  702.  for  a  single  room,  and  602.  for  two  in  a 
room.    {Eughea,  5037-40.) 

There  is  one  exhibition  of  25L  a  year  open  to  graduates  who  have  taken 
a  degree.     {Eughea,  5041-46,  5084-89.) 

Some  of  the  instruction  is  given  by  friends  of  the  College  at  reduced 
rates,  and  some  of  the  lecturers  are  honorary.    (Eughea,  6047-51,  513^-5.) 

Gives  details  of  the  expenditure  of  the  college,  which  is  self-supporting 
{Eughea,  5052-63.) 

Gives  the  number  of  students  who  have  taken  degrees  or  its  equivalent. 
(Eughea,  5068-71,  5104-7.) 

Mentions  the  schools  where  the    students  teach.      {Eughea,  5072-9, 
5090-3,  5124-31,  5194^7.) 

BEGISTRATION  OF  TEACHERS. 

Every  teacher  should  be  registered.    Explains  how  it  can  be  carried 
out.    {Eughea,  5200-6.) 
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SNAPE,  Mr.  THOMAS,  M.P. 

Is  chftirman  of  the  Technical  Education  Committee   of  the   Comity 
Council  of  Lancaster.    (5207,  5208.) 


BENNION,  Me.  J.  A.,  M.A. 


Is  Director    of   Technical   Education  under  the  County  Council  of 
Lancaster.     (5209.) 


OPERATIONS  OP  LANCASHIBE  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

Hands  in  statement  showing  what  has  been  done  by  the  Technical 
Education  Committee  in  administering  the  Local  Taxation  (Customs  and 
Excise)  Act  grant,    \8iiape,  5210-12.) 

The  grant  has  been  administered  in  a  wide  sense,  and  on  subjects  not 
mentioned  in  the  Act.    {Snape,  5212,  5213,  5982.) 

Indicates  the  inconyenience  arising  from  the  best  educational  institu- 
tions being  within  the  county  boroughs.     {Snape^  5214^-16.) 

LOCAL  OBGANIZATION  OP  SECONDARY  EDUCATION ; 
RELATION  OF  COUNTY  AND  COUNTY  BOROUGH. 

Recommends  the  establishment  of  an  education  board  for  the  county  to 
supervise  secondary  and  technical  education  throughout  the  county  and 
county  Ix^ongh.    (Snape,  5217-24.) 

Representatives  from  the  leading  institutions,  schools,  and  colleges, 
'  togetner  with  the  committees  of  the  county  boroughs  to  join  the  board, 
{Bnape,  5222-5,  5383,  5413-8.) 

The  smaller  borouehs  might  oppose  the  scheme,  but  it  would  effect  a 
saving  of  money,     {anape,  5226-30.) 

In  some  cases  the  work  of  these  boroughs  is  to  a  certain  extent  over- 
lapping.   {Snajpe  and  Benniont  5231-40.) 

The  distribution  of  the  grant  over  the  whole  area  has  created  local 
interest  in  education,  and  the  number  of  students  has  increased  enor- 
mously.   (Snape,  5345-49.) 

The  difficulty  of  providing  accommodation  in  the  county  boroughs  for 
county  students  has  been  partly  met  by  a  small  payment,  which  the 
boroughs  deem  insufficient.    (Snape,  5250-5,  5293-5310.) 

Describes  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Technical  Education  Committee 
in  Wigan  to  meet  this  difficulty.     {Snape  and  Bennion,  5256-65.) 

Would  like  the  unification  of  the  county  by  means  of  the  EdacatioBo 
Board  to  be  made  compulsory.     (Snape,  5266,  5372-6.) 

No  other  boroughs  have  made  overtures  to  the  committee.  (Snape, 
5267-70.) 

It  would  be  good  plan  to  have  a  general  scheme  for  scholarships 
throughout  the  county,  but  it  is  difficult  to  carry  out,  owing  to  the 
numerous  schemes  of  the  various  authorities.  (Snape  and  B&nmon, 
5279-92.) 

The  capitation  fee  of  lOs.  per  head  for  outside  students  is  paid  to  the 
school.    (Snape  and  Bennim,  5313-21.) 

Some  boroughs  have  declined  to  pay  the  capitation  fee  for  their 
students  who  go  to  outside  districts.  Gives  instances.  (Snape  and 
Bewnion,  5322-4,  5377.) 

The  committee  has  endeavoured  to  persuade  these  boroughs  to  make 
the  payment.    (Siuxpe,  5325-8.) 
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It  is  Tery  desirable  that  the  fimall  boroaghs  should  amalgamate  for 
educational  purposes,  though  none  have  done  so.  {8nape  and  Bennion, 
5329-54.) 

It  can  only  be  carried  out  by  voluntary  effort.  Legislation  on  the 
subject  would  be  opposed  by  all.    {8 nape,  5855-57.) 

Describes  how  the  committee  has  distributed  its  funds.  (Snaps  and 
Bennion,  5358-71.) 

Has  had  no  complaints  of  insufficient  accommodation  for  technical 
education.    {8nmpe,  5378-80.) 

Scholarships  are  competed  for  by  children  of  the  working  and  middle 
olasses.    {Snape,  5381.) 

ApprOTes  of  a  Minister  of  Education  to  take  in  hand  primary  and 
secondary  schools,  with  a  system  of  inspection.    (Snape,  5384-91.) 

To  undertake  secondary  education  the  county  council  would  hare  to 
obtain  outside  representatives.     (Snape,  5392-98,  5418,  5419.) 

The  Eduoacion  Board  should  have  power  when  established  to  start  new 
schools,  with  committees  of  the  council  as  governing  bodies,  aided  by 
co-opted  experts.     (Snape,  5399-5406.) 

Effective  private  schools  should  be  recognised  and  not  supplanted  by 
the  new  schools.  They  should  be  subject  to  inspection  as  a  condition  of 
recognition,  and  scholarships  might  be  available  there.    (Snape,  5407-12.) 

SOHOLABSHIPS  AND  EXHIBITIONS. 


mone] 
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Gives  particulars  of  the  scholarships  of  the  Lancashire  County  Counci], 
which  are  open  to  both  sexes.    (Snape  and  Bennion,  5425-^6.) 

Endeavours  are  made  to  secure  that  the  competing  candidates  are  the 
children  of  parents  with  incomes  less  than  400^.  a  year.  (Bennion, 
5437.) 

In  some  subjects  there  have  not  been  candidates  for  the  scholarships 
which  have  been  awarded  for  other  industries.    (Bennion,  5438-48.) 

The  council  spends  more  than  their  income  under  the  Local  Taxation 
Act  on  Technical  Instruction,  and  cannot  allocate  a  part  for  Secondary 
Education.  A  separate  fund  should  be  provided  for  this.  (Snape  and 
Bennion,  5452-^,  5400.) 

The  council  would  help  secondary  schools  carrying  on  technical 
instruction,  if  application  were  made  for  funds.    (Snape,  5456-9.) 

No  rate  has  been  levied  yet  for  Secondary  Education,  but  it  will  be 
necessary  to  do  so  if  the  council  helps  secondary  schools.  (Snape  and 
Bennion,  5461-4.) 

The  councirs  junior  scholarships  are  for  evening  classes,  rather  than 
for  day  schools,  and  exhibitions  may  be  held  at  approved  schools.  (Snape, 
5466-9.) 

No  candidates  for  scholarships  stated  that  they  intended  to  take  up 
mining.     (Bennion,  5472,  5473.) 

The  early  age  at  which  children  leave  school  for  work  may  account 
for  this,  and  defective  elementary  teaching.    (Snape,  5474-9.) 

The  committee  sent  some  of  their  teachers  to  the  university  vacation 
oonrses.    (Snape,  5480-5.) 

All  the  science  scholarships  except  one  have  been  awarded  to  children 
whose  parents'  income  was  under  300^  a  year  ;  half  of  these  were  artisans. 
{Bmnion,  5486-90.) 
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PINCHES,  Mb.  BDWAfiD  EWIN.  B.A.  Lond. 

1b  trea0arer  of  the  College  of  Preoeptors,  and  represent!  also  the 
priyate  aobool  teachers.    (5493,  5495-504.) 


HODGSON,  Mb.  CHABLES  EOBEBT,  B.A.  Lond. 

Is  secretary  of  the  College  of  Preceptors,  and  represents  also  the  private 
school  teachers.    (5494-504.) 


DEVELOPMENT  OP  PBIVATE  SECONDABY  SCHOOLS  SINCE 
BEPOBT  OP  SCHOOLS  BNQUIBY  COMMISSION. 

Since  1868  private  schools  have  gradually  improved  in  organisation, 
apparatus,  ana  efficiency  of  teachers,  while  many  inefficient  schools  have 
disappeared.    {Pinches,  5605-8.) 

The  proprietary  schools  have  increased  in  nnmhers,  especially  those  for 
girls.    {Fvnehee,  5m.) 

PEAB  OP  UNPAIB  COMPETITION. 

Private  school  owners  are  afhdd  that  rate-aided  Secondair  Education 
mav  compete  unfairly  with  them,  as  their  fees  average  102.  for  children 
under  15  years,  and  the  cost  of  public  Secondary  |Bducation  would 
probably  be  lower.    (Pmchei,  5510-23.) 

PBEPEBENCB  FOB  CENTBAL  OVEB  LOCAL  CONTBOL  OB 

INSPECTION. 

Private  schoolmasters  would  prefer  an  educational  council,  with  repre- 
sentation on  it,  to  the  control  of  a  local  authority.  (PineheSy  5524^6, 
5617-36,5724-7.) 

The  boys  should  be  allowed  to  compete  for  scholarships,  and,  if  the 
schools  are  efficient,  scholarships  might  be  held  in  private  schools. 
(Pinches,  5527-9,  5805-7.) 

Approves  of  inspection  to  gain  these  privileges  of  recognition. 
(PtncW,  5530-4,  5797-800.) 

The  efficiency  of  the  masters  should  be  ascertained  also,  and  registered. 
(Pinehee  cmd  Sodgson,  5535-40.) 

Schools  not  open  to  inspection  would  soon  cease  to  exist.  {Pinches, 
5541-3.) 

,  -^y  legislation  on  the  subject,  should  include  registration  of  teachers. 
(Pincic*,  5544,  5545.) 

If  rate-aided  schools  are  started  by  a  local  authority  where  efficient 
private  schools  exist,  the  latter  should  be  taken  over  by  the  local 
authority  on  terms  to  be  agreed  on.    {Pinches,  5641-3,  6683-6.) 

BESOLUTIONS  OP  COLLEGE  OP  PBECEPTOBS,  DEALING 
WITH  OBGANISATION  OP  SECONDABY  EDUCATION. 

Gives  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  College  of  Preceptors  as  to  the  re- 
cognition of  private  schools,  re^stration  of  teachers,  the  safeguarding  the 
interests  of  private  schools  against  the  competition  of  secondary  schools 
^ed  by  rates  or  Imperial  grants,  Ac.    Bleyen  in  all.    (Pinches,  5546, 
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EXTENT  OF  PEOTBOTION  EEQUIRED  FOR  PRIYATE 

SCHOOLS. 

No  objection  to  the  establishment  of  secondary  schools  where  a  defi- 
ciency exists,  provided  the  expenses  are  paid  out  of  fee8»  and  not  out  of 
rates.    Bnildings  must  not  be  provided  free.     {Pinches,  5548-51,  5796.) 

Money  may  be  left  to  fonnd  a  school,  and  it  would  not  izynre  prirate 
schools  to  the  extent  rate-aided  schools  do.    {PincJies,  5552-5.) 

Schools  started  by  the  county  council  give  technical  education,  not  a 
general  Secondary  Education  like  private  schools.  {Pinches^  5556-9, 
fe02Ht.) 

Objects  absolutely  to  the  use  of  public  money  to  found  schools  which 
will  tend  eventually  to  the  extmction  of  efficient  private  schools. 
(Pinches,  5560-5.) 

There  should  be  a  central  educational  council  to  ascertain  what  the 
wants  of  each  district  are,  and  make  the  facts  public.  Efficient  schools 
would  then  be  formed,  and  it  should  not  be  left  to  the  local  authorities  to 
start  rate-aided  schools.    (Pinches,  5566-76,  5601,  5606,  6617-^6,  5716-9.) 

Schoolmasters  would  not  charge  fees  that  are  beyond  the  means  of 
parents  in  the  locality.    (Pinches,  5602-4.) 

His  objection  to  rate-aided  schools  is  that  they  give  Secondary 
Education  below  **  cost  price."    (Hodgson,  5757-67.) 


DISTIKOT  AUTHORITIES  REQUIRED  FOR  SECONDARY  AND 

PRIMARY  EDUCATION. 

Primary  and  Secondly  Education  should  be  under  distinct  authorities^ 
with  a  Minister  of  ifducAtion  to  control  both.  (Pinches,  5577-9, 
5687-40.) 

Free  secondary  education  is  not  generally  desired  by  parents* 
(Pinches,  5580-3.) 

Re^stration  should  be  compulsoxy  on  all  secondary  teachers,  with  a 
disability  on  those  not  registered.    (Hodgson,  5584-92,  5701-8.) 

Elementary  education  being  free,  those  wanting  Secondary  Education 
should  pay  for  it.  Scholarships  and  exhibitions  are  provided,  so  that 
poor  students  of  exceptional  ability  can  compete  for  them.  (Pinches, 
5593-600,  5611-16,  5720-23.) 

Would  not  deny  free  Secondary  Education  to  poor  children  of  great 
ability.    (Pi7iche8,  5658-63.) 

Registered  private  teachers  should  be  represented  on  the  authority  for 
Secondary  Education.    (Pinches,  5704-13.) 


REGISTRATION  OP  TEACHERS.    OPINION  ON  REPORT  OF 

SELECT  COMMITTEE,  1891. 

There  is  no  change  in  the  opinion  of  the  council  or  the  teaohers  that 
the  register  of  secondaiy  teachers  should  be  distinct  from  that  of 
elementary  teachers.  Gives  reasons.  (Pinches,  5644-57.  Hodgson, 
5687-97.) 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  PRECEPTORS.    OBJECT  AND 

CONSTITUTION. 

Is  carried  on  without  profit,  and  supported  principally  by  subscriptions 
of  members  and  fees.    (Pinches,  5664-66.) 

Members  must  be  duly  qualified  schoolmasters  for  Secondary 
Education.    (Pinches,  5667-70.) 
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Gives  the  constitation  of  the  oouncil,  of  whioh  there  are  51  members. 
(Pinches,  5671-6.) 

Is  examiner  for  the  London  UniYersity,  London  County  Council,  and 
School  Board  Scholarships,  and  for  certain  endowed  schools.  (Pinches, 
6676-80.) 

Inspection  of  private  schools  should  be  optional,  and  prefers  the 
university  authorities  or  the  College  of  Preceptors  as  the  inspecting 
authority  to  the  Crown.    (Pinches,  6698-700.) 


PEIVATB  SCHOOL  STATISTICS. 

There  are  about  11,000  private  secondary  schools  in  England,  with 
about  580,000  boys  and  girls  attending  them.  Describes  how  this  figure 
is  estimated.    (Hodgson,  5728-36.) 


ESTIMATED  NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  BEQUIlilNG 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

Between  the  age  of  8  and  15  there  are  687,000  children  requiring 
Secondary  Education,  above  15  years,  76,000,  leaving  180,000  to  be 
provided  for.    (Hodgson,  5737-49, 6768-70.) 

No  new  school  should  be  started  without  thorough  inquiry  into  all 
existing  schools  and  classes  in  the  district.  The  central  board  can 
carry  out  this  work.     (Hodgson  a/nd  Pi/nches,  5750-6.) 


EVIDENCE  OF  RECENT  IMPROVEMENT  OP  PRIVATE 

SCHOOLS. 

During  25  years'  experience  of  examining  has  found  marked  improve- 
ment in  most  private  schools.  Schools  found  to  be  in  an  unsatisfactory 
condition  have  in  some  oases  ceased  to  exist.    (Pinches,  5771-7.) 

Inferior  schools  have  found  it  necessary  to  introduce  better  methods, 
and  an  efficient  staff  if  they  are  to  succeed.    (Pinches,  5778-86.) 

The  College  of  Preceptors  would  advocate  a  scheme  for  the  public 
organisation  of  Secondary  Education  if  individual  liberty  is  preserved. 
(Pinches,  6786-9.) 

Does  not  object  to  subsidising  university  colleges  and  elementary 
education.    (Pvnches,  6790-4.) 


TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

The  College  of  Preceptors  has  provided  lectures  for  teachers  to  sxipply 
a  substitute  for  trainm^  and  has  given  scholarships  to  them.  They 
propose  to  start  a  day  traming  college  for  teachers,    (r inches,  6808-12.) 

Provisicn  should  be  made  for  the  training  of  secondary  teachers 
throughout  the  country.     (Pinches,  681&-17.) 

Would  like  to  see  a  real  university  for  London  with  a  college  of 
pedagogy  associated  with  it,  supported  with  an  Imperial  grant  for  chairs 
of  psychology  and  education,     if  inches,  5818-19.) 
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POOLE,  D.D.,  Tm  Ebv.  R.  B. 

Ib  chairmaii  of  tho  HeadmaBters*  Assooiation  and  master  of  the  Bedford 
Grammar  School.    (S820,  5821.) 

Gives  particnlars  of  the  places  from  which  the  boys  come  to  Bedford 
Grammar  School.    (6167-70.) 


EASTEBBBOOK,  Mr.  J. 


Is  headmaster  of  Owen's  School,  Islington,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Headmasters'  Association.    (5822.) 


THE  HEADMASTERS'  ASSOOIATION,  CONSTITUTION  OF. 

Ib  open  to  the  headmasters  of  all  the  pnblic  secondary  schools  in  the 
country.  A  headmaster  must  not  hold  any  pecuniary  interest  in  the 
school  to  be  eligible  for  membership.    (Pooler  582^-5,  6082-6.) 

Gives  particulars  of  the  number  of  members.  (Poole,  5826,  5827,  5996- 
6008.) 

The  Association  has  formulated  a  scheme  to  secure  uniformity  of  scholar 
ships  under  a  joint  body.  Gives  particulars.  {Poole  wad  JSasterhrooh, 
6171-8.) 

CENTRAL  EDUCATION  BOARD. 

There  should  be  a  central  education  board  composed  of  representatives 
of  the  Crown,  the  universities  and  certain  incorporated  educational 
bodies.    (PooU,  5828,  5829,  6041«9.) 

The  board  should  be  presided  over  by  a  Minister  of  Education.  {Poole, 
5830, 6090-4.) 

Explains  how  each  body  should  choose  its  representatives.  {Poole,  5831, 
6832.) 

The  board  should  have  the  power  of  ruling  and  controlling  all  Secondary 
Education,  and  the  appointment  of  inspectors.  Gives  mrther  details. 
{Poole,  5883-56.  6995.) 

The  Charity  Commission  might  be  merged,  possibly,  into  part  of  the 
central  board.    Explains  this.    {Poole,  5962-70,  6087,  6088.) 

The  members  of  the  board  should  be  paid  for  their  labours.  {Poole, 
6089.) 

PROVINCIAL  COUNCIL  OP  EDUCATION. 

The  provincial  council  should  consist  of  some  members  of  the  central 
board,  and  representatives  from  the  county  council,  secondary  teachers, 
local  colleges,  the  inspector,  and  co-opted  members.  {Poole,  6857,  6041-9, 
6095-7.) 

The  area  of  jurisdiction  should  be  one  county  or  a  group  of  small 
counties.    {Poole,  5858,  5859.) 

Explains  what  powers  should  be  given  to  the  council.  {Poole,  5860- 
71,  5887-92,  6090.) 

They  should  have  power  to  create  new  schemes,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  central  council.    {Poole,  5892-7,  5959-61.) 

The  great  public  schools  are  not  to  be  under  the  control  of  this  board. 
{PooU,  6099-102.) 

Technical  education  is  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  county  council. 
Explains  what  education  the  board  will  take  up.    {Poole,  6103-11.) 
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PUEELY  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  TO  BE  KEPT  DISTINCT 

PKOM  SECONDABY  EDUCATION. 

The  two  branches  should  be  entirely  distinct.  If  ran  together  there  is 
the  chance  that  neither  will  be  carried  out.     (Poole,  5872-5.) 

The  grants  for  the  two  mast  also  be  separate.  Endowed  schools  have 
not  got  apparatna  or  room,  Sdc.  for  technical  work,  while  schools  for 
technical  eancation  are  provided  for  in  that  respect.  (Poole  and  Easter' 
hrook,  6876-9,  6009-14.) 

The  proyincial  boards  can  administer  both  fnuds,  as  the  conntj  connoils 
are  strongly  represented  on  them.  {Eaaterbrooh,  5880-^,  5950-^,  5956^, 
6015-9.) 

The  proyincial  council  should  hare  power  to  raise  a  rate  not  exceeding 
id.  in  tne  pound  for  educational  purposes.    {Poole,  5884-6.) 


TREATMENT  OF  LABGB  TOWNS. 

The  provincial  authority  should  have  educational  control  of  all  towns 
and  boroughs,  even  county  boroughs,  with  a  separate  governing  body  for 
each  school.  Explains  his  reasons  for  this.  [Poole,  5898-910,  5988, 
5989,  G067-69.) 

Thinks  it  better  not  to  have  an  amalgamated  governing  body  for  all 
schools.    {Poole,  5990,  5991.) 


RELATION  OF  CENTRAL  AND  PROVINCIAL  BOARDS  TO 

PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

If  re^straiion  of  schools  can  be  effected,  private  schools  must  submit  to 
inspection  and  examination  by  the  provincial  council,  as  a  condition  of 
recognition.    {Pocle,  5911-3.) 

The  provincial  council  will  inquire  into  the  needs  of  the  province,  and 
if  new  schools  are  wanted  the  central  authority  would  create  tbem. 
{Poole,  5914-6,  6070,  6071.) 

Private  schools  registered  as  efBicient  should  be  utilised  as  far  as 
possible,  but  new  ones  must  be  provided  if  the  existing  schoo?s  are  not 
sufficiently  numerous.    {Poole,  5917-22,  5941,  6C72-81.) 

The  new  public  schools  should  only  be  large  enough  to  meet  the  balance 
of  children  unprovided  for  in  the  existing  efficient  schools.    (Poole,  5923- 

vl«) 

All  schools  between  the  elementary  school  and  the  university  should  be 
included  under  the  term  secondary  schools,  and  be  under  the  provincial 
board.     (Poole,  5934-40,  6060-6.) 

The  new  schools  would  bo  mainly  for  the  lower  middle  classes,  and  the  fee 
should  not  exceed  62.  a  year.  Exhibitions  and  scholarships  would  be 
available  from  elementary  schools.    (Poole,  5942-9.) 

Suggests  that  the  provincial  board  should  be  constituted  on  the  lines  of 
the  London  Technical  Board,  only  improved  to  meet  the  case  of  Secondary 
Education.     (Poole  and  Eaeterhrooh,  5976-87.) 

The  manual  part  of  technical  instruction  cannot  be  properly  carried  out 
in  secondary  schools.    (Poole,  5992-4,  6027-9.) 

The  money  received  under  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts  and  the 
Customs  and  Excise  Act,  which  is  now  limited  to  technical  instruction, 
should  have  that  restriction  removed.    (Eas'.erhrooh,  6030-40.) 
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RELATION  OF  HEADMASTEB  TO  aOYERNING  BODY. 

Headmaster  shoald  have  a  consnltative  seat  on  the  goyemiug  bodj  of 
his  school  without  a  vote.    {Poole,  6114h6.) 

Should  have  power  to  dismiss  assistant  masters  and  other  subor- 
dinates, who  may  appeal  to  the  governing  body.     {Poole,  6117-22.) 

A  pension  or  retiring  allowance  scheme  should  be  started  for  head- 
masters, such  allowance  not  to  be  chargeable  on  the  income  of  the 
successor.    {PooU,  6123-9.) 


SALABIES  OF  ASSISTANT  MASTEBS. 

The  salaries  are  very  inadequate.  Many  have  to  take  private  pupils  to 
increase  their  incomes.  To  increase  them,  either  fees  must  be  raised  or 
salaries  paid  out  of  rates.    (Poole,  6180-3,  6163,  6164.) 

Gives  particulars  of  salaries  paid  in  several  schools,  which  do  not 
include  board  and  lodging.  A  few  assistant  masters  are  in  Holy  Orders. 
{Poole,  6134-41.) 

Some  have  been  assistants  over  20  years  and  are  married,  with  very 
low  salaries.     {Poole,  6142-6.) 

Half  the  masters  at  Bedford  Grammar  School  have  taken  degrees,  and 
some  of  the  others  wiU  shortly  take  their  degrees.    {Poole,  6147,  6148.) 

The  fees  at  Bedford  vary  according  to  age  from  4L  to  91.,  bringing  in 
2,000{.,  and  the  endowment  is  4,0002.  about.  There  are  620  boys.  {Pools, 
6146,  6149-56.) 

Secondary  Education  cannot  be  self-supporting  apart  from  buildings 
and  scholarships  for  less  than  lOJ.  to  122.  a  year.     {Poole,  6157-62.) 

The  Headmasters'  Association  has  inaugurated  a  pension  scheme  for 
assistant  masters,  and  70  have  joined  the  scheme.     {Poole,  6212,  6213.) 


BBGISTBATION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

All  private  and  proprietary  schools  ought  to  be  registered,  as  regards 
buildings,  apparatus,  and  staff,  and  be  under  the  provincial  or  central 
board.    Gives  details.    {Poole,  6179-85,  6194-200.) 

Begistration  will  be  optional,  but  it  shoald  be  compulsory.  {Poole, 
6186-9.) 

Schools  so  registered  should  be  regarded  as  efficient  and  be  recognised. 
(Poole,  6190-3.) 


BELIGIOUS  INSTBUOTION. 

Describe  the  religious  instruction  given  at  Bedford  Grammar  School 
and  Owen's  School,  Islington.  Only  10  cases  of  <5laiming  exemption  at 
Bedford  in  17  years,  and  none  at  Owen's  School.  (Poole  md  Eaaterhrook^ 
6201-7,  6216-22.) 

The  introduction  of  specific  formularies  in  school  would  cause  all 
children  to  absent  themselves  during  religious  instruction,  {Poole, 
6214.  6215.) 

Has  had  request  from  parents  that  their  boys  may  be  prepared  for 
confirmation.    {PooU,  6220.) 
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COST  OF  EDUCATION  IN  SBCOND  GEADB  SCHOOLS.  . 

Q-ives  particulttTB  of  the  fees  charffed  in  Tarioas  schools,  which  rim  from 
41.  to  6Z.  per  head,  and  the  cost  of  education  also.  With  100  to  300  pupils 
efficient  education  cannot  be  given  under  12L  a  head,  {^EaxUrbrooky 
771d-24, 7728,  7729.) 

The  fees  fixed  in  the  schemes  are  generally  too  low.  {JSa^iierbrook^ 
7725-7.) 

The  assistant  masters  are  under  paid.  Graduates  expect  more  than 
those  without  degrees.    {EoAUffhrook,  7721,  7730-7, 7742.) 

The  Science  and  Art  grants,  or  those  from  the  counlTcouncil,  aid  science 
"schools  to  defray  their  expenses.    {Eaxiffvhrook^  7738^  7739.) 

For  financial  reasons  the  apparatus  in  science  schools  is  frequently 
inadequate,    {^(uierbrook^  7740,  7741.) 

The  endowments  of  yery  small  schools  might  be  amalgamated  and 
utilised  to  pay  boarding  fees  in  counl^  schools.  There  might  be  less 
local  opposition  to  this  than  to  the  closing  of  the  schools.  {J^mieffbrook, 
7748-61.) 

Would  raise  a  rate  to  meet  financial  difficulties  only  as  a  last  resource. 
{Eatterhrook,  7752.) 

If  county  council  grants  were  available  for  Secondary  Education  the 
authorities  might  give  more  freely.    {EoBierhrooh,  7753,  7y54.) 


PBBPAEATORY  SCHOOLS. 

The  small  preparatory  schools,  kept  b^  ladies,  do  much  good  work. 
They  should  be  registered  as  regards  buildings  and  staff,  to  keep  up  their 
efficiency.  Small  boys  should  be  taught  by  ladies.  {Eaeterhrooh, 
7765-7,  7760.) 

These,  as  well  as  preparatory  departments  to  secondary  schools,  should 
continue.     {E<Mterhro<^,  7768,  7759.) 

Boys  intended  for  secondary  schools  should  be  entered  after  passing 
Standard  Y .  If  they  have  passed  all  standards,  they  are  too  old  to  benefit 
by  the  secondary  schools.     (Easterhrook,  7761-8.) 

To  secure  their  going  early  enough  the  age  for  entrance  scholarships 
from  elementary  schools  should  be  lowered.  {Easierhrook,  7769-71.) 

There  is  little  to  choose  between  entrance  and  learing  scholarships 
{Eoiterhrooh,  7772.) 

TECHNICAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

Boys  who  intend  to  take  up  tc'chnical  instruction  should  leave 
elementary  shools  after  passing  Standard  Y.  and  continue  the  standards 
in  conjunction  with  technical  subjects  in  the  secondary  or  technical  schools. 
(Eaeterhrook,  7773-5,  7808.) 

Special  technical  instruction  should  not  begin  before  15.  (Eaeterbrook, 
7776,  7777.) 

Special  technical  schools  would  be  needed  in  certain  localities  for  special 
instruction  in  handicrafts.     (Ecuterbrook,  7778,  7779.) 

One  year  in  a  general  secondary  school  is  insufficient.  A  boy  had 
better  remain  in  the  elementary  school  under  such  circumstances. 
(Easterbrook,  7809-11,  7814.) 

Would  like  to  abolish  the  term  "  grade  "  in  connexion  with  schools,  and 
substitute  **  trade  "or  **  handicraft  "  schools  instead,  in  the  case  of  many 
higher  grade  elementary  schools.  There  is  a  need  for  such  schools. 
{Ea6terbrook,  7812,  7813,  7822-4.) 
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MULTIPLICITY  OF  EXAMINATIONS  A  PRESSING  EVIL. 

The  examioationB  for  graDts,  certifioaies,  profesaions,  and  many  others, 
are  a  presBing  evil,  and  Bome  relief  should  be  found.  Mentions  an  instance 
in  one  school.    (Easterhrook,  7780-6.) 

A  well-thoQght-out  scheme  of  leaying  ezttminations  to  be  held,  perhaps* 
bj  a  board  of  examiners  appointed  bj  the  central  board  and  the 
universities  ought  ^  be  sufBioient  for  most  purposes.  Explains  his 
proposal.    {Eaeterhrooh,  7787-99.) 

This  system  would  not  introduce  uniform  instruction  owing  to  the 
different  types  of  schools  and  their  Tarious  couives  of  instruction. 
{Eatierhrook,  7820,  7821.) 


EXAMINATION  AND  INSPECTION. 

Inspectors  should  be  thoroughly  qualified,  and  be  able  to  inspect  the 
fforking  of  schools  as  well  as  the  buildings  and  competency  of  the  staff. 
{Eomterhrook,  7800-2.) 

Examinations  should  be  conducted  by  some  public  examining  board, 
or  by  the  headmaster.    (Eoiterbrook,  7801,  780S-7.) 


SAMXTELSON,  Sib  BEBNHABD,  Baronet,  M.P. 

Wan  chairman  of  the  Boyal  Commission  on  Technical  Education,  and 
is  chairman  of  the  Technical  Education  Committee  of  the  OxfordaMre 
County  Council.    (6223-6.) 


INSPECTION  AND  EXAMINATION. 

Inspectors  should  be  appointed  by  the  county  councils,  and  onght  not 
to  be  Government  inspectors.    {Samueleon,  6305-7,  6337-40.) 

Examinations  might  be  conducted  by  the  universities,  if  enough 
examiners  could  be  found  for  the  whole  country.    {SaTn/ueUon^  6308-10.) 

No  age  should  be  fixed  for  entering  or  leaving  schools.  Intellectual 
fitness  should  decide.    {SammUont  6311,  6328.) 

Children  should  be  examined  on  leaving  or  entering,  but  the  age  of 
admission  must  be  early ;  13  is  too  old  for  a  technical  school.  i8aAnuSU<m. 
6312-6.) 

Children  of  poor  parents  might  be  aided  by  scholarships.  (Samudson^ 
6317,  6318.) 


BELATION  OF  TECHNICAL  TO  GENERAL  SECONDABY 

EDUCATION. 

The  Technical  Instruction  Act  is  doing  much  good,  but  counl^  councils 
should  have  a  wider  scope  in  applying  funds  for  education.  {aamwHson^ 
6227,  6228,  6289.) 

The  money  should  be  devoted  to  institutions  in  which  some  technical 
instruction  is  given,  but  does  not  insist  on  the  proportion  of  technical  to 
general  instruction  being  in  all  cases  the  same.  {SamueUon,  6229-31,  6255, 
6283-5,  6362,  6358.) 

The  best  preparation  for  technical  study  is  a  good  modem  secondary 
Bohool. '  (Sa^nuelsan,  6232-4.) 
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The  unoertain  nature  of  the  ffrant  is  an  obstacle  to   the  judicious 
employment  of  it.    Gives  examples.    {SanMeleon,  6235-7,  6239.) 

The  ffrant  should  be  devoted  wholly  to  the  purposes  of  education. 
(SamueUon,  6238.) 

The  grant  so  far  has  not  been  misapplied  g^erally,  but  prefers  to  aid 
institutions  rather  than  distribute  it  in  small  sums.  {aanmeUony  6239-42.) 

Defines  technical  education.    {Samuelaonf  6248-50.) 

Technical  Secondary  Education  should  begin  at  an  early  age  in  the 
preparatory  department  of  secondary  schools.    {SamueUon,  6251-4.) 

To  carry  out  Secondary  Education  county  councils  might  be  aided  by 
experts,  and  the  committees  also  similarly  aided.  (SamueUon,  6256,  6257, 
6290-2.) 

Large  coimties  might  be  subdivided  for  educational  purposes,  and  large 
county  boroughs  should  be  independent  of  the  counties.  {3a/mmUon, 
6258-61.) 

Where  needed,  new  secondary  schoola  should  be  provided  by  the  county 
councils,  and  some  technical  instruction  given.  They  cannot  be  supported 
efficiently  out  of  fees.    {SamueUon,  6262-5.) 

When  the  buildings  have  been  provided,  the  cost  per  head  should  not 
be  less  than  102.    {Sanweleim,  6266-70,  6294-303.) 

Such  trade  schools  as  he  has  seen  on  the  Continent  are  doing  no  good. 
{SamueUon,  6274r-7.) 

Public  aid  is  required  for  secondary  schools  where  no  technical  in- 
struction is  c^ven.    {Samuelson,  6278-80.) 

Educational  endowments  should  not  be  interfered  with  unless  the 
trusteee  and  Charity  Commissioners  consent.    {SamueUon,  6281,  6282.) 

The  governing  bodies  of  aided  secondary  schools  would  remain,  but  a 
county  council  representative  would  be  added  to  them,  {SamueUon, 
6286-8.) 

Does  not  approve  of  appeals  to  a  Minister  of  Education  from  persons 
with  a  grievance  against  the  county  council.    {SamueiUon,  6341,  6342.) 

Primary  must  be  kept  absolutely  distinct  from  Secondary  Education. 
{Samuelson,  6354,  6855.) 

The  county  councils  should  aid  those  continuation  schools  from  which 
the  Science  and  Art  Department  has  withdrawn  its  grants.  {SamueUon, 
6861-8.) 

The  Science  and  Art  Department  grants  to  evening  classes  should  be 
restricted,  as  they  ^o  to  the  teachers  whose  instruction  is  not  always 
worth  the  money  paid  to  them.    {SamueUon,  6364-6.) 

(Jnder  the  county  council,  the  farming  of  science  classes  and  inefficient 
instruction  can  be  stopped,  if  due  discretion  is  used.    {Samuelson,  6367-9.) 

OENTBAL  EDUCATION  BOABD,  OBJECTIONS  TO. 

Objects  to  such  a  board,  and  gives  reasons.    {SamueUon,  6319-22.) 

Sees  no  reason  for  transferring  the  Charity  Commission  to  such  a 
board.    {SamueUon,  632S-6.) 

Objects  entirely  to  any  system  for  centralizing  education.  {SamueUon, 
6327.) 

The  office  of  the  Minister  of  Education  might  be  a  mixture  of  the 
Education  and  Science  and  Art  Departments,  but  improved.  (SamtteUon, 
6329-32,  6335,  6336.) 

Objects  to  registration  of  teachers.     {SamueUon,  6333,  6334.) 

The  educational  part  of  the  Charity  Commission  ought  to  be  separated 
from  the  charities ;  they  ought  not  to  have  been  amalgamated.  {SamueUon, 
6359,  6360.) 
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EELATION  OF  PRIYATE  SCHOOLS  TO  ORGANISATION  OP 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

Schools  not  aided  by  the  county  council  need  not  be  [under  the  control 
of  that  body.  But  if,  by  means  of  GK>yemment  examination,  private 
secondary  schools  proved  themselves  efficient,  Government  should 
recognise  them.    (Samuelson,  6343,  6350,  6351.) 

Scholarships  should  not  be  available  at  private  adventure  schools. 
(SammUon,  6344-6,  6356-8.) 

Prefers  a  register  of  schools  to  re^iBtration  of  teachers.  Such  register 
to  be  entrusted  to  the  Minister  of  Education.    (Sa/mueUonp  6347-9.) 


MacCARTHY,  Thb  Rev.  E.  F.  M.,  M.A. 

Is  vice-chairman  of  the  Birmingham  School  Board  and  headmaster  of 
King  Edward's  G-rammar  School,  Fiveways,  Birmingham.    (6371,  6874.) 

Repreeeats  the  Association  of  School  Boards  of  Enfirland  and  Wales. 
(6372-6.) 


SECONDARY  EDUCATION  UNDER  THE  BIRMINGHAM  SCHOOL 

BOARD. 

There  are  two  organised  science  schools  at  Birmingham  for  ex-seventh 
standard  scholars,  one  for  bovs,  and  the  other  for  girls  and  boys.  Gives 
details  of  the  instruction  ana  the  number  of  pupils.  {MacOarth/yy  6376- 
«0,  648&-^06.) 

There  are  no  fees,  and  the  scholars  come  from  the  industrial  and  middle 
classes  indiscriminately.     (MaeCarthy,  6381-4.)    . 

There  are  about  56,000  children  in  the  board  schools,  and  24,000  in  the 
voluntary  schools.  Standard  Y.  and  YI.  are  passed  at  a  very  early  age 
now,  and  the  children  cannot  go  to  work.    {MacGarthyt  6542-6.) 

This  fact  has  led  many  children  to  remain  at  school  longer  and  to  go 
to  the  board  secondary  schools,  or  day  continuation  schools.  (MaeCariliyt 
6547-51.  6604-6.) 

Secondary  schools  under  a  board  would  require  governing  bodies  and 
schemes.    {MacGarthy,  6569-75.) 

There  is  no  objection  felt  on  the  part  of  elementarv  schools  to  children 
leaving  at  10  or  11  for  higher  schools.    (McusOarihy,  6582.) 


RELATION  OF  BOARD  SECONDARY  TO  ENDOWED 

SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

Endowed  secondary  schools  are  not  continuation  schools  for  pupils  who 
have  passed  through  public  elementary  schools.  Explains  this.  (Mac- 
Carihy,  6384,  6385.) 

These  schools  should  be  open  to  all  classes  of  pupils,  and  admitted  by 
examination  to  ascertain  the  clever  and  average  pupils.  Scholarships  to 
be  given  to  the  clever  pupils.  Gives  statistics  or  pupils  entering  King 
Edward's  School.    {MacOarthy,  6386,  6387,  6424,  6468  -85,  6508.) 

There  is  room  for  both  classes  of  school  at  Birmingham.  Scholars 
from  higher  grade  and  board  seoondur  schools  and  holders  of  counlrjr 
council  scholarships  are  too  old  for  enoowed  secondary  schools.  (3fac- 
Oarthy,  6388,  6419-23,  6509-17,  6534-7,  6555.) 
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The  city  ootmoil  of  Birmingham  are  building  a  new  first  grade  tech- 
nical school,  and  give  scholarships  to  the  board  secondary  schools  to  be 
continued  at  the  technical  school.  The  classes  are  carried  on  temporarily 
in  the  Midland  Institute.     {MacCaHhy,  6389-91.) 

Staffordshire  County  Ooondl  awards  scholarships  which  are  osed  at 
Birmingham  schools.     (MacOarthy,  6392-4.) 

Explains  the  policy  of  the  Birmingham  School  Board  with  regard  to 
the  estabHshment  of  continuation  schools  for  needs  which  cannot  be 
met  by  endowed  secondary  schools.    (MacOarthy,  6394-400,  6522-9.) 

Boys  at  King  Edward*s  School  mostly  take  up  a  commercial  employ- 
ment.    {MacCarthy,  6638-40.) 

Would  like  all  Secondary  Education  free.    (MacGarthyt  6541.) 

Continuation  schools  must  be  increased  in  number,  and  remain  under 
the  school  board.    (MacCarthy,  6562-4.) 

The  whole  of  the  education  system  has  worked  very  smoothly  in 
Birmingham,  and  can  be  controlled  by  one  authority.  {MacOartJyy, 
6656-63.) 

G-ives  the  age  at  which  boys  should  go  from  one  school  to  another  of  a 
higher  status.    {MacCarthy,  6564-8.) 

EFFECT  OF  SCIENCE  AND  ABT  GBANT3  UPON  SECONDABY 

EDUCATION  IN  BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

The  board  secondary  schools  are  supposed  to  cost  the  local  rates  nothing, 
and  are  dependent  on  the  Science  and  Art  grants.  Explains  how  unsuit- 
able is  the  syllabus  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  as  a  means  of 
Secondary  Education.    (MaaGaHhy,  6401,  6402,  6407-10,  6447,  6448.) 

The  system  of  payment  by  results  leads  to  the  neglect  of  dull  scholars 
and  the  pushing  on  of  the  clever  children.  (MacOarthy,  6403-6,  6606, 
6507.) 

Secondary  schools  should  have  a  technical  side,  and  not  be  carried  on 
in  separate  schools,  in  the  earlier  stages.  Overlapping  is  prevented  by 
these  means.    (MacOarthy,  6411-8,  6518-21.) 

The  school  boards  should  not  be  interfered  with.  (MacOarthy, 
6425-9.) 

The  modifications  that  the  Science  and  Art  Department  are  proposing 
in  its  examinations  will  be  very  satisfactory.     (MacOarthy,  6447--53.) 

AN  IDEAL  SCHOOL  BOAED. 

Recommends  a  district  authority  to  whom  the  question  of  additional 
Secondary  Education  supply  should  be  submitted.  Such  an  authority 
would  be  an  ideal  school  board.     (MacOarthy,  6430-5.) 

This  board  should  have  charge  of  primary  and  Secondary  Education, 
«nd  be  elected  on  different  principles  to  those  governing  the  election  of 
the  present  school  board.    (MacOarthy,  6436-40»  6465-7.) 

Describes  its  power  and  jurisdiction  and  its  constitution.  (MacOarthy, 
«441-6.) 

Failing  the  ideal  school  board,  would  like  to  see  two  school  boards. 
Explains  their  duties.    (MacOarthy,  6445,  6454-64.) 

The  board  would  be  in  connexion  with  the  ratepayers  and  higher  places 
of  education,  and  the  best  men  would  be  chosen  to  serve  on  it.  (MacCfarthy, 
^576-8,  6581.) 

Members  of  universities  and  university  colleges  ought  to  be  represented 
on  it.    CMacOarthy,  6579.  6580.) 
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SCHOOL  FEES  IN  BBLATION  TO  COMPETITION  BETWEEN 

TWO  CLASSES  OF  SCHOOLS. 

There  should  be  no  fees  for  education  anywhere,  though  fees  are  charged 
in  schools  away  from  Birmingham.     (M(KCarthy,  6583-94.) 

If  fees  must  be  charged  the  board  secondary  school  fees  must  be  lower 
than  those  of  ei^dowed  secondary  schools.    {MacGarthy,  0595-        .) 

If  the  endowed  schools  suffer  from  lower  fees  in  board  schools  they 
must  die  out  and  the  board  schools  surriye,  but  a  different  class  would 
use  the  latter.     (MacGaHhy,  6596-603.) 


BBUCE,  The  Bbv.  BOBEBT,  MA.,  D J). 

Is  a  member  of  the  Huddersfield  School  Board  and  a  representative  of 
the  Association  of  School  Boards.    (6370,  6607.) 


UNIVEBSITY  SCHOLABSHIPS  AND  EXAMINATIONS. 

Scholarships  tenable  at  uniTersities  should  be  open  to  the  country  and 
not  confined  to  one  county.    {Bruce,  6608, 6609,  6679-87, 6757-62,  6773-7.) 

The  examination  of  secondary  schools  should  be  conducted  by  men 
appointed  by  each  large  district  or  borough — or  by  the  local  examinations 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.    {Bruce,  6610-9,  6763-7.) 

In  some  largely  populated  towns  there  are  hardly  any  endowments,  and 
none  of  any  value.  Good  secondary  schools  should  be  provided  in  these 
localities.    Gives  instances.    (Bruce,  6620-2,  6662,  6663, 6699,  6700.) 

Does  not  ag^ee  with  Mr.  MacCarth^  as  to  pushing  on  children  of  the 
working  classes  to  higher  schools  as  it  unfits  them  for  their  position  in 
after  li&.    (Bruce,  6631.) 

So  long  as  a  school  is  a  good  secondary  school  it  is  of  no  importance 
whether  it  is  a  board  or  endowed  school.    {Bruce,  6632.) 

States  the  advantages  and  dangers  of  a  university  education.  {Bruce, 
6687,  6688.) 

The  dangers  refer  more  to  the  older  universities  than  to  the  new  ones. 
{Bruce,  6753-6.) 


PABLIAMBNTABY  GBANT  REQUIRED  FOB  SECONDABY 

EDUCATION. 

Unless  unendowed  secondary  schools  mav  charge  foes,  an  Imperial 
grant  (as  in  Wales)  must  be  given,  equal  to  the  sum  raised  in  each 
locality.     {Bruce,  6622-5,  6717-9,  6778,  6779.) 

Gives  particulars  of  the  technical  schools  in  Huddersfield  and  how 
they  were  founded ;  also  the  amounts  subscribed  locally  and  from  the 
Government.    {Bruce,  6626-30.) 

Gives  particulars  of  the  new  higher  grade  elementary  school  at 
Huddersneld,  with  the  number  of  pupils  and  the  position  in  life  of  their 
parents.  The  children  of  wealthy  parents  are  sent  away.  {Bruce,  6671-8, 
6715,  6716.) 

The  Imperial  grant  might  be  aided  by  a  rate.    {Bruce,  6779,  6780.) 


i^UMHABY  OF  lONUTES  OF  EVIDENCE.  77 

The  effect  of  the  Science  and  Art  grants  on  higher  grade  elementary 
schoola  is  nnBatiafactory,  as  it  prodnces  cramming  and  preyents  atten- 
tion bein^  paid  to  languages  and  literature.  Grants  should  be  paid  for 
these  subjects.     (Bruce,  6858-6.) 

Children  should  leare  elementary  schools  for  higher  grade  elementary 
schools  after  ^iassing  the  fourth  standard.    (Bruce,  6857!) 

Woxild  like  to  see  the  Education  and  Science  and  Art  Departments 
amalgamated,  so  that  the  grants  might  be  given  on  a  better  system. 
(Bruee,  6862,  6863.) 

LOCAL  OBGANISATION. 

All  education  should  be  under  one  board  to  act  for  a  Sufficiently  large 
area.  Each  parish  or  district  to  be  under  a  school  board  area.  Large 
county  boroughs  to  be  an  area.    (Bruce,  663^6,  6730,  6781-3.) 

In  Huddersfield,  would  not  object  to  members  of  the  municipal  council 
and  experts  on  the  school  board  forming  the  local  authority  for  education. 
(Bruce,  6637-40,  6695-8.) 

Would  clume  fees  for  Secondary  Education,  leaying  one-third  of  the 
places  free.  The  expenses  to  be  met  by  a  rate,  ana  scholarships  to  be 
similarly  provided.    (Bruee,  6701-5.) 

Is  opposed  to  the  system  of  not  charging  fees  for  higher  grade 
elementary  schools.     (Bruce,  6706.) 

Secondary  schools  proper  ought  to  be  nearly  self-supporting.  (Bruce, 
6707.) 

Would  abolish  the  cumulative  vote,  and  only  eligible  people  should  be 
elected.    (Bruce,  6730-41.) 

Conbiders  the  school  board  a  better  educational  authority  than  the  town 
council.    (Bruce,  6741-52.) 

Higher  grade  elementary  schools  should  be  established  wherever  they 
are  required.    (Bruce,  6852.) 

SECONDAEY  EDUCATION  IN  RUEAL  DISTRICTS. 

Suggests  that  in  rural  districts  Secondary  Education  may  be  ffiven  to 
advanced  pupils  in  elementary  or  private  schools  by  the  hea£naster, 
under  certain  regulations,  and  Government  grants  paid  on  them.  (Bruee, 
6641-6,  6664-70,  6729,  6784.) 

This  work  might  begin  before  the  seventh  standard  was  reached. 
(Bruce,  6647.) 

County  councils  and  other  educational  authorities  should  give  scholar- 
ships and  travelling  expenses  for  these  pupils  to  proceed  to  higher  schools. 
(Bruce,  6648-51.) 

Scholai*ships  ought  to  be  given  to  efficient  private  and  proprietary 
schools  if  under  inspection.    (Bruce,  6652,  6653.) 

Old  grammar  or  endowed  schools  should  be  modernised,  and  make  more 
liberal  provision  for  pupils  from  elementary  schools,  by  reduction  of  fees 
or  scholarships,  or  be  taken  over  by  the  educationaJ  authority.  (Bruce, 
6654, 6708-14,  6768-72.) 

In  wealthy  or  adjacent  smaU  towns,  two  or  more  parishes  might  by  a 
rate  establish  a  good  secondary  school,     (fruca,  6654, 16692-4.) 

Itinerant  teachers  to  be  utilised  for  higher  grade  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  and  technical  institutes.    (Bruce,  6654-6,  6689-91.) 

Does  not  object  to  mixed  classes,  but  prefers  a  separation  of  the  sexes. 
(Bruce,  6657-61.) 

In  large  towns  technical  instruction  must  be  separate  from  literary, 
but  in  rural  districts  they  may  be  combined.    (Brtice,  6723-5.) 
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A  teaclier  in  a  rural  district  is  not  necessarilj  inferior  in  qualifications 
to  an  urban  teacher.  Would  like  to  see  many  having  higher  attainments. 
In  Huddersfield  teachers  taking  a  degree  get  an  increased  salary  on  doing 
so.     (Bruce,  6726-8.) 

Explains  the  effect  the  Dick  and  Milne  Bequests  have  had  on  schools  in 
Scotland ;  similar  schemes  might  attract  better  teachers  in  England. 
{Brtbce,  6785-8.) 

FURTHER  STEPS  REQUIRED  TO  REMOTE  DENOMINATIONAL 

RESTRICTIONS. 

Objects  strongly  to  the  rule  that  headmaster  must  be  in  Holy  Orders, 
still  more  that  he  must  be  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England.  {BrtLce, 
6789-92,  6802.) 

Would  like  all  schools  to  be  tmdenominational  and  thrown  open  to 
every  one.    But  would  not  disturb  old  endowments.    (Bruce,  ^9S-o.) 

Would  abolish  all  religious  tests  in  endowed  schools  and  forbid  them 
in  new  or  rate-aided  schools.  The  conscience  clause  is  not  sufficient. 
(Bru<;e,  6799-801.) 

The  Endowed  Schools  Act  has  retained,  in  many  cases,  restrictions 
that  ought  to  have  been  abolished.    Gives  instances.     (Bruce,  680^16.) 

Would  not  disqualify  a  clergyman  from  being  a  headmaster.  (Bruce, 
6817,  6858-61.) 

Clause  18  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Act,  1869,  stipulates  that  in  certain 
cases  a  master  must  be  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  not  that 
he  mast  be  in  Holy  Orders.    (Bruce,  6818,  6819.) 

Opposes  all  theological  tests  to  applicants  for  teacherships  in  rate-aided 
secondary  schools.     (J^rttoe,  6820.) 

Endowments  should  be  opened  out  to  the  country  irrespective  of 
denomination  on  account  of  the  change  of  religious  beliefs.  Explains  his 
meaning.    (Bruce,  6837-51.) 

LEAYING  EXAMINATIONS  AND  INSPECTIONS. 

Except  for  scholarships,  degrees,  or  certificates,  would  not  recommend 
leaving  examinations  in  primary  or  secondary  schools.     (Bruce,  6821-5.) 

Inspections  and  examinations  produce  monotony  and  arbitrary  uni- 
formity of  subject  and  curriculum.  They  have  a  deadening  effect  on  the 
scholars.    (Bruce,  6826-8,  6836.) 

All  schools,  public,  endowed,  and  private,  should  be  inspected  periodi- 
cally, but  not  necessarily  annually,  both  as  regards  qualifications  and 
buildings.    (5ru^«,  6829-34.) 

Inspection  might  be  by  both  central  and  local  inspectors.    (Bruc^,  6835.) 

CONSTITUTION  AND  AREA  OP  DISTRICT  AUTHORITY, 

The  area  should  be  either  a  whole  county,  two  or  more  counties,  or  a 
portion  of  a  county  so  as  to  give  a  sufficient  area.  The  authority  should 
be  elected  for  the  purpose,  and  have  various  representatives  of  educational 
institutions  and  schools.     (Bruce,  6864,  6866-70,  6880.) 

'Government  ehould  aid  in  providing  new  schools.     (Bruce,  6866.) 

Does  not  recommend  representatives  from  the  universities  unless  they 
are  resident  in  the  area.    (Bruce,  6871,  6872,  6874-7.) 

Is  opposed  to  ex-officio  governors.  Wishes  to  have  an  impartial 
governing  board.    (Bruce,  6878,  6879.) 

The  central  education  board  should  be  under  a  Minister  responsible  to 
Parliament.    (Bruce,  6880-5.) 


SUMMAB7  OF  MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE.  7^ 

XJniyersi^  olasses  and  lectures  are  useful,  but  not  to  be  relied  on  for 
Secondary  Education.     (Bruce,  6886,  688^97.) 

Existing  efficient  private  Bchools  must  be  regarded  wben  providing  new 
schools.    (Bruce,  6887.) 

Tbe  xmiyersities    should  be    represented  on    the   central  education 
board.     (Bruce,  6888.) 


MOSS,  Mb.  JOHN  F. 

Is  clerk  to  the  Sheffield  School  Board,  a  member  of  the  Oooncil  of 
Sheffield  Technical  School,  and  a  member  of  the  Association  of  School 
Boards.    (6898-904.) 

Is  in  foyour  of  the  training  and  registration  of  teachers.     (7243-5.) 


SHEFTIELD  SCHOOL  BOABD:  CENTBAL  HIGHBB  SCHOOL. 

The  board  has  established  a  higher  grade  elementary  school  for  boys 
and  girls,  in  which  Secondary  Education  alone  is  given.  (Moes,  6905-9. 
7189,  7190.) 

Describes  the  subjects  taught,  beginning  from  Standard  YI.  to 
ex-Standard  YII.  during  the  three  years  of  school  life  there.  (Moss,  6910. 
7191-6.) 

Instruction  is  given  in  Seconda^  Education,  but  more  attention  is 
given  to  the  scientific  side.    (Moss,  6911.) 

The  school  is  entirely  free,  no  fees  being  charged.  (Moss,  6912,  6913, 
6916,  6917.) 

Pupils  enter  at  10  years  and  remain  to  13  or  14.  Some  stay  until  16 
or  17.    (JfoM,  6914,  6915.) 

The  school  corresponds  more  to  a  second  grade  school.    (Moss,  6919-21.) 

The  scientific  instruction  is  developed  more  than  the  literary  side, 
owing  to  the  large  grants  that  can  be  earned  from  the  Science  and  Art 
Depf^ment.    (Moss,  6922-6,  7039-42,  7325,  7326.) 

The  deficiency  of  expenses  not  covered  by  the  grants  is  defrayed  out 
of  the  rates.  Gfives  the  amount  so  levied  and  the  grants.  (Moss,  6927-9, 
7210-6.) 

The  school  supplies  a  need  which  could  not  be  otherwise  provided* 
(Moss,  6930.) 

Describes  the  scholarships  at  the  disposal  of  the  school  board,  and  the 
sourco  from  which  they  are  derived,  wobb  yearly  value,  250Z.  They  are 
awarded  by  competition  without  regard  to  the  parents'  condition.  (Moss, 
7024-36,  7030,  7246,  7247,  7249.) 

Out  of  the  technical  grant  the  board  offers  free  places  to  some  students 
in  the  evening  science  and  art  classes,  but  no  scholarships.  (Moss, 
7037,  7238a.) 

Teachers  are  disinclined  to  part  with  their  brightest  scholars  to  go  to 
higher  schools ;  one  board  for  Primary  and  Secondary  Education  would 
stop  that  feeling.    (Moss,  7043-6.) 

Gives  the  present  number  of  pupils  in  the  school,  and  their  positions. 
(Moss,  7197-200.) 

There  is  no  accommodation  for  more  scholars.     (Moss,  7201-3.) 

It  is  proposed  to  establish  more  schools  of  this  class  in  Sheffield. 
(Moss,  7204-9.) 

Further  scholarships  ought  to  be  provided    (Moss,  7247ay  7248.) 
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Ib  in  favonr  of  fees  being  charged  in  Becondarj  schools.  (Mo8$, 
7287-93,  7366.) 

Thinks  52.  to  61.  a  year  wonld  be  sufficient  fee  in  State  or  rate-aided 
schools.  This  wonld  mean  two-thirds  of  the  expense  being  defrayed  out 
of  rates  or  taxes.    (Moes,  7347-52.) 

Imperial  funds  wonld  be  better  than  rates,  but  belieres  the  ratepayers 
wonla  not  object  to  the  rate.     (Mo$8,  7353.) 

Half  rates  and  half  Imperial  grant  wonld  scire  the  question.  (Moe$, 
7354,  7355.) 


STATE  OF  SEOONDAEY  EDUCATION  IN   SHEFFIELD  WHEN 
CBNTBAL  HIGHER  GRADE  SCHOOL  WAS  ESTABLISHED. 

Describes  the  want  of  Ids  true  don  in  science  prior  to  the  establishment 
of  the  higher  grade  board  school.  The  existing  schools  then  were  the 
grammar  school,  the  Wesley  Proprietary  College,  and  a  few  private 
schools,  but  few  of  these  are  in  existence.    (lfo««,  o930-^  7315-7.) 

The  grammar  school  has  had  its  endowment  augmented,  and  soholar- 
ships  proyided  by  the  town  trustees  and  city  council.  (Mots,  693^6, 
6939,  7317.) 

The  council  is  now  represented  on  the  goyeming  body.  (Mobs, 
6937,  6938.) 

The  school  ought  to  hare  2,0002.  to  3,0002.  spent  on  it  to  bring  it  up  to 
modern  requirements.    (Moaa,  6938.) 

The  council  receiyes  about  5,400{.  from  the  local  taxation  ffrant  and 
raises  1,0652.  under  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts  by  a  farthing  rate. 
(JfoM,  6940-1.) 

Hands  in  a  paper  showing  the  number  of  students  under  science 
instruction  under  the  school  board  for  1871,  1874,  and  1893,  and  the 
number  at  the  central  higher  school  in  1893.    (Moae,  6941-5.) 

There  is  now  a  fully-equipped  technical  school  with  laboratories  and 
plant  supported  out  of  the  technical  instruction  grant  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
4,0002.  a  year.    (Mo88,  6946-9,  7225^9.) 

It  is  governed  by  the  city  council  and  the  promoters.  (Moss,  6950, 
7225-9.) 

There  is  also  an  efficient  high  school  for  girls  established  by  the  Girls' 
Public  Day  School  Company.    {Moss,  6950-2.) 

The  central  higher  grade  board  school  cost  52,0002.  for  site  and  building, 
and  29,0002.  for  laboratories,  workshops,  and  lecture  rooms.  {Moss, 
6952-5.) 

Mentions  the  successes  of  tbe  students.    {Moss,  6955.) 

Very  few  of  the  wealthy  and  middle  classes  send  their  sons  to  the 

S*ammar  school,  and  some  city  councillors  send  their  sons  to  the  central 
gher  board  school.    {Moss,  6956,  6957.) 

The  grammar  school  ought  to  be  developed,  but  the  school  board  has 
not  taken  steps  to  get  the  governors  to  improve  it.    {Moss,  6958-63.) 

Not  many  pupils  go  to  the  universities  from  the  grammar  school. 
{Moss,  6964,  6966.) 

Gives  the  constitution  of  the  governing  body  of  the  grammar  school, 
and  the  number  of  scholars.    {Moss,  7318-24.) 

The  deficiency  of  Secondary  Education  might  account  for  the  want  of 
success  of  Firth  College  as  compared  with  other  colleges.  (Moss, 
7827-30.) 

There  are  several  good  private  schools  for  girls  in  Sheffield,  one  of 
which  serves  as  a  preparatory  school  to  the  high  school.  There  is  room 
for  all.    (3foM,  7364-7.) 

The  school  board  uses  the  Ladles  Council  (Yorkshire)  for  cooking, 
dairy  work,  &c.,  by  getting  teachers.    {Moss,  7368.) 


SUMMARY  OF  MIKUTBS  OF  BVIDENCX.  81 

THE  SCHOOL  BOARD  BECONSTITTJTED  SHOULD  BE  THE 
AUTHORITY  FOB  PRIMABY  AND  SECONDAJIY  EDUCATION 
IN  SHEFFIELD. 

There  should  be  a  larger  board,  with  power  of  co-optation,  to  include 
educational  experts,  and  the  oumulatiye  vote  abolished.  Eligible  men 
would  then  come  foiward  to  serve  on  the  board  for  Primary  and  Secondary 
Education.  (Moss,  6967-76,  6979,  7089-96,  7118-38,  7261-6,  7260,  7331-7. 
7369-63.) 

The  two  branches  could  be  better  managed  bj  one  body.  (Moss,  6977, 
0978,  7231-3,  7257-9,  7294r-6.) 

The  present  board  consists  of  16  members,  and  not  more  than  five 
members  should  be  co-opted.    (Moss,  6979-82.) 

Firth  College  ought  to  be  represented  on  the  new  board.    (Moss,  7007.) 

Sheffield  should  be  a  distinct  area,  with  no  relation  to  the  West 
Riding,  though  scholars  from  the  Riding  oome  to  Sheffield.  (Moss,  7008- 
10,  7303,  7304.) 

The  new  board  should  be  represented  on  the  goreming  body  of  the 
grammar  school,  as  the  school  ooard  is  at  present.  (Moss,  7011-3,  7338, 
7389.) 

If  the  granunar  school  received  aid  from  the  central  board  for  Sheffield, 
it  ought  to  be  controlled  by  inspection.    (Moss,  7014,  7340.) 

The  grammar  school  might  be  aided  by  a  rate,  and  no  objection  would 
be  raised  by  the  ratepayers,  though  the  private  schools  might  object. 
(Moss,  7015-7,  7234-6.) 

The  central  higher  board  school  has  not  interfered  with  the  private 
schools.     (Moss,  7018-24.) 

Schemes  for  new  schools  should  be  submitted  to  the  central  authority. 
(Moss,  7139.) 

The  central  authority  should  have  control  over  the  whole  field  of 
education,  and  grants  might  thus  come  to  be  paid  for  literary  instruc- 
tion. Has  no  objection  to  the  mode  of  distributing  science  and  art  grants. 
(Moss,  7140-5.) 

Approves  of  university  representation  on  the  new  boards.  (Moss, 
7271-6.) 

The  county  council  technical  instruction  committee  consists  of 
16  members.  The  county  council  has  64  members.  The  council  has  repre- 
sentatives on  governing  bodies  aided  bv  grants,  but  has  not  any  co-opted 
members.    (Moss,  7297-302.) 

Would  object  to  an  assessor  from  the  central  authority  being  a  member 
of  the  board  with  powers  to  advise  and  vote,  and  objects  also  to  ex-officio 
members.    (Moss,  7343-6.) 

RELATION  OF  EDUCATIONAL  AUTHORITY  TO  TOWN 

COUNCIL. 

The  town  council  should  be  represented  on  the  educational  authority, 
but  prefers  an  elected  body  for  this  purpose.     (Moss,  6983-7.) 

The  authority  should  have  the  control  of  all  money  for  education, 
whether  primary,  secondary,  or  technical.   (Moss,  6988-90, 6996,7108-17.) 

There  is  no  fear  of  needless  competition  between  the  town  council's 
school  and  the  central  higher  grade  board  school ;  overlapping  there  must 
be  to  a  certain  extent,  but  not  waste  necessarily.  (Moss,  6991-6,  6997, 
6998,  7097-103.) 

Mentions  the  secondary  schools  and  institutes  that  receive  aid  out  of 
the  technical  instruction  grant,  and  the  conditions  under  which  the  town 
council  contributes  to  the  school  board  for  this  purpose*  (Moss,  6999- 
7006.) 

f     88590.  F 
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PAELIAMENTARY  DIVISION  THE  BEST  AREA  OUTSIDE  THE 

COUNTY  BOROUGHS. 

A  county  is,  as  a  rale,  too  large  for  an  educational  area.  Recommends 
parliamentary  divisions  as  the  best  area.  (Mo8s,  7046-148, 7047-56, 7237-9, 
7286,  7286.) 

Anticipates  no  difficulty  from  the  political  feeling  in  the  divisions. 
{Mo8s,  7067.) 

County  boroughs  should  be  excluded  from  the  division.  (Most,  7058*60, 
7305-7.) 

Each  district  should  have  a  board  to  control  primary  and  secondary 
education,  and  parishes  without  school  boards  should  be  under  the  district* 
board.    {Mo88, 7061-7,  7149-63,  7175-88,  7241,  7242.) 

The  educational  authority  would  be  composed  of  managers  of  various 
schools.    {Moss,  7068,  7069.) 

There  should  be  a  central  education  authority  for  the  whole  country, 
with  a  Cabinet  Minister  at  its  head.    (IfoM,  7071.) 

Elementary  schools  must  be  inspected  and  examined,  and  secondary 
schools  must  be  inspected.    {Moss,  7072-4,  7261-70.) 

Saoh  secondary  school  should  have  a  tachnical  side,  and  where  the 
demand  for  technical  instruction  is  not  great,  such  districts  should  have 
a  school  on  the  German  system.    (3fow,  7076,  7076,  7369-74.) 

Owicg  to  the  introduction  of  free  elementary  education,  the  small 
endowments  of  elementair  schools  should  be  used  for  scholarships  from 
elementary  to  higher  sdbioolB,  or  as  apprenticeship  charities.  {Moss, 
7077-82,  7276-84.) 

Beads  resolution  passed  by  the  Association  of  School  Boards  as  to 
formation  of  district  Doards  for  educational  purposes.     (Moss,  70^-5.) 

Would  not  interfere  with  grammar  schools  beyond  seeing  that  they 
were  efficient.    {Moss,  7086-8!) 

The  Grammar  School,  Sheffield,  has  an  endowment  drawn  from  ground 
rents.    {Moss,  7104-6.) 

In  boroughs  the  secondary  schools  would  have  to  be  graded,  but  in 
rural  districts  one  such  school  would  suffice.    {Moss,  7164-6.) 

Sheffield  would  have  one  board  for  the  whole  borough,  not  one  for  each 
division.    (ilfoM,  7167-74.) 

Elementary  education  is  necessary  to  carry  scholars  to  the  higher  grade 
elementary  schools.  Ex-seventh  standard  scholars  could  not  go  to  the 
grammar  school,  as  the  curriculum  is  unsuited  to  them  as  at  present 
constituted.    Qfoss,  7808-14.) 


ANTHONY,  Eev.  F.  E.,  M.A. 

Is  chairman  of  the  Plymouth  School  Board,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Association  of  School  Boards.    (7375.) 

Is  connected  with  the  Plymouth  Town  Council,  and  is  acquainted  with 
the  working  of  the  technical  school  there.     (7376.) 


PLYMOUTH  SCHOOL  BOAED ;  FREE  HIGHEE  GRADE  SCHOOL, 

Explains  how  the  demand  for  higher  education  arose  in  Plymouth, 
which  ended  in  forming  a  higher  grade  elementary  school  in  the  boys* 
department  of  one  of  the  large  schools.    {Anthony,  7877-80.) 

The  school  having  proved  a  success,  a  permanent  building  is  to  be 
provided  for  boys  and  girls,  free  of  ajl  fees.    {Antlwny,  7380,  7^1.) 

AU  the  board  schools  aie  free  in  Plymouth.    {Anthony,  7382.) 
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DEFICIENT  SUPPLY  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  IN 

PLYMOUTH. 

The  higher  grade  board  school  does  not  meet  the  entire  wants  of 
Plymouth,  and  a  separate  school  for  Secondary  Education  is  required 
(Anthony,  7d83.)  ^ 

There  are  a  good  many  private  schools  and  an  endowed  school  (the 
endowment  being  yery  small)  capable  of  receiying  60  or  70  boys,  and  this 
is  insufficient  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  town.    (Anthony,  7384-7.) 

DEYONSHIRE  TOO  LARGE  AN  AREA  FOR  LOCAL 

AUTHORITY. 

Deyonshire  is  equivalent  to  three  counties,  and  has  a  population  of 
600,000.  There  are  three  county  boroughs  beside  large  towns  in  it. 
(Anthony,  7389-98.) 

The  area  required  for  educational  authorities  should  be  large  enough 
to  make  the  burden  of  expense  fairly  easy.    (Anthony^  7394.) 


PARLIAMENTARY  DIVISION  PREFERRED. 

The  parliamentary  diyisions  would  make  the  best  areas  for  educational 
boards,  broken  up  into  wards,  each  contributing  their  quota  of  members. 
(Anthony,  7395.) 

This  would  secure  members  of  experience  to  serve  on  the  boards. 
(Anthony,  7896,  7397.) 

The  best  plan  would  be  to  have  secondary  schools  within  10  miles  of 
each  other,  if  this  scheme  were  practicable.     (Anthony,  7898,  7399.) 


ADDITIONAL  POWER  NEEDED  TO  DEAL  WITH 

ENDOWMENTS. 

The  usefulness  of  elementary  endowments  is  not  so  great  as  it  was, 
partly  owing  to  free  education.    (Anthony,  10,442, 10,443.) 

Additional  powers  are  required,  to  be  vested  in  the  school  board  of  the 
town  or  borough,  to  investigate  how  endowments  are  applied,  and  submit 
the  result  to  the  central  authority  for  settlement.     (Anthony,  10,444-^1.) 


PUTURE  APPLICATION  OF  ENDOWMENTS  FOR  ELEMENTARY 

EDUCATION. 

Explains  a  scheme  for  utilising  endowments  for  the  education  of 
children  of  indigent  parents  by  means  of  scholarships,  which  was  origi- 
nally drawn  up  for  Plymouth  before  free  education  was  adopted* 
(Anthony,  10,452-60.) 

The  scheme  has  never  been  revived,  and  the  endowments  of  the  schools 
are  used  to  provide  board  and  lodging  for  the  children  as  well  as  education. 
(Anthony,  10,461-7.) 

Scholarships  for  higher  places  of  education  would  be  a  better  method 
for  using  the  endowments  tnan  board  and  lodging  at  school,  but  the  school 
board  cannot  take  the  initiative  in  diverting  the  endowments.  (Anthony, 
10,468-75,  10,593.) 

Some  of  the  endowments  being  of  a  denominational  character,  there 
may  be  opposition  to  their  being  diverted  to  other  purposes.  (AnthoTiy, 
10,594, 10,595.) 

The  educational  authority  should  be  elected  to  carry  out  a  measure  of 
this  sort.    (Anthony,  10,596-8.) 
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PLYMOUTH  HIGHEE  GRADE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL. 

Is  at  present  a  branch  of  another  school,  but  a  building  is  being  built 
for  boys  and  girls  of  the  fifth  standard  and  upwards.  (Anthony, 
10,476-81.) 

This  district  is  larse  and  scattered,  and  teachers  do  not  like  losing 
the  promising  pupils  who  would  go  to  the  higher  grade  elementary  schools. 
{Anthony,  10,482,  10,483.) 

There  are  higher  grade  elementary  schools  at  Devonport  and  Stone- 
honse.  Gives  the  populations.  The  authorities  of  the  three  towns  are 
averse  to  any  amalgamation  scheme.     (Anthony,  10,484-9.) 

Gives  the  number  of  ex-standard  children,  and  the  number  of  childreif 
in  the  voluntary  and  board  schools  at  Plymouth.    (Anihony,  10,490-7.) 

A  member  of  the  board  acts  as  manager  of  the  schools  upon  whom  all 
responsibility  rests,  and  he  carries  out  the  board's  regulations.  (Anthony, 
10,574-6.) 

RELATION  OF  HIGHER  GRADE  ELEMENTARY  TO  SECONDARY 

SCHOOLS  IN  PLYMOUTH. 

Describes  the  provision  of  secondary  schools  in  Plymouth  and  their 
accommodation.    (Anthony,  10,498-600, 10,602,  10,592,  10,609.) 

They  are  not  affected  by  the  higher  grade  elementary  school  at  present. 
(Anthony,  10,501, 10,610,  10,611.) 

There  are  no  fees  for  scholars  in  the  higher  grade  elementary  school. 
The  deficiencv  in  the  cost  of  education  over  the  grants  earned  is  paid 
by  the  school  board  out  of  rates.    (Anthony,  10,503-20.) 

There  is  a  science  and  art  and  technical  school,  which  is  supported  out 
of  the  local  taxation  grant  from  the  borough  council.  (Anthony, 
10,621-6.) 

Gives  the  fees  charged  at  this  school  for  day  and  night  classes. 
(Anthony,  10,527.) 

This  school  does  not  compete  with  the  grammar  school,  but  is  likely  to 
do  so  as  regards  the  free  school.  Gives  particulars.  (Anthony,  ip,528- 
86.) 

The  borough  council  has  not  aided  the  grammar  school  by  grants. 
{Anthony,  10,537,  10,538.) 

The  borough  council  gives  the  whole  of  its  educational  fund  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  technical  school,  and  none  to  the  school  board  or 
other  schools.     (Anthony,  10,539-43.) 

Thinks  the  school  board  would  manage  the  technical  school  better  than 
the  council  does,  being  more  interested  in  education.  (Anthony, 
10,544-7.) 

There  are  some  scholarships  founded  by  the  science  school  committee 
tenable  there,  and  some  private  scholarships  founded  by  the  governors  of 
the  Plymouth  College  for  boys  to  be  held  tbere,  but  none  given  by  the 
local  authority.    (Anthony,  10,548-61.) 

There  are  free  evening  continuation  schools  under  the  school  boards 
which  it  is  hoped  will  increase  in  numbers  shortly.  At  present  there  are 
700  scholars.     (Anthony,  1 0,552-8.) 

Charging  fees  would  not  increase  numbers,  and  having  free  education 
in  the  borough  all  schools  under  the  board  must  be  free.  (Anthony, 
10,659-63.) 

Regards  higher  grade  elementary  schools  as  a  passage  to  superior 
schools  for  promising  children,  though  for  the  majority  they  are  the 
finishing  point  of  education.    (Anthony,  10,664, 10,566.) 

For  removal  to  secondary  schools  children  should  be  selected  by 
examination.    (Anthony,  10,566-8.) 
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EXAMINATION  OF  SECONDABY  SCHOOLS. 

ApproTes  of  the  aniversity  local  examination b,  bnt  prefers  examiners 
sent  oown  by  the  aniversities.    Gives  reasons.    (Anthony,  10,569,  10,622.) 

Fur  young  scholars  "  sarprise  "  visits  are  better  than  periodical  exami- 
nations, but  for  older  scholars  they  should  be  examined  in  passages  which 
have  not  been  specially  prepared  beforehand.  (Anthony,  10,670-2, 
10,628.) 

This  should  be  supplemented  by  oral  examination.    (Anthony,  10,578.) 

The  examination  of  schools  receiving  Grovernment  grants  should  be  in 
hands  of  one  central  educational  body.    (Anihony,  10,624-7.) 

The  schools  should  be  certified  as  well  conducted  and  the  teachers  duly 
qualified.    This  entails  a  register  of  teachers.    (Anthony,  10,62&-33.) 

PLYMOUTH  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS  COMMITTEE. 

The  committee  consists  of  16  members,  nine  being  members  of  the 
town  council.  Some  were  members  of  the  Jubilee  Committee  who  gave 
the  school,  and  an  eminent  teacher  was  added.    (Anthony,  10,581-3.) 

The  committee  has  entire  manaffenient  of  the  school,  appointment  of 
teachers;  &c.,  but  the  council  has  the  right  to  overrule  the  committee  on 
any  point,  but  this  is  never  exercised.    (Anthony,  10,584-91.) 

TEAINING  OP  TEACHEES. 

Elementary  teachers  compare  favourably  with  university  men  in  the 
art  of  teacmng.  All  should  receive  two  years*  training.  (Anthony, 
10,599^-608.) 

Inspectors  should  have  served  as  teachers  prior  to  their  appointments. 
(Anthony,  10,612-4.) 

All  teachers  should  be  graduates  of  a  university,  or  hold  a  certificate 
of  qualification.    (Anthony,  10,640-5.) 

Teachers  for  secondary  schools  should  have  the  same  practical  training 
in  school  management  and  method  that  primary  teachers  undergo  in  a 
training  college.    (Anthony,  10,647-9.) 

ONE  LOCAL  AUTHORITY  FOE  PEIMAEY  AND  SECONDARY 

EDUCATION. 

There  should  be  one  anthoritv  in  each  district  to  control  Primary  and 
Secondary  Education,  and  thinxs  the  school  board  with  enlarged  powei's 
should  be  the  authority.    (Anthmy,  10,615-21, 10,634^-8.) 

Does  not  approve  of  co*optation  of  members.     (Anthony,  10,619-21. 
^      10,639.) 

STOEE,  Mr.  F.,  B.A. 

Is  chief  master  of  the  modem  side  of  the  Merchant  Taylors*  School 
and  represents  the  Teachers'  Guild.    (7875-7.) 


GAEROD,  Mr.  HBEBEET  B.,  M.A. 

Is  general  secretary  of  the  Teachers'  Guild  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
(73780 


THE  TEACHEES'  GUILD,  COMPOSITION  AND  OBJECTS. 

The  guild  is  incorporated  under  the  Companies  Act,  1867,  and  subee- 
c[uent  Acts.  It  has  a  membership  of  4,400,  men  and  women.  Explains 
its  objects  and  the  work  it  undertakes.    (Oarrod,  7879-92.) 


86  SECONDARY  EDUCATION   COMMISSION: 

The  total  nnmber  of  teachers  of  all  classes  is  oyer  200,000,  exclasiva  of 
the  nniversities.    {Oarrodj  7393a-5a.) 

There  are  29  branches  of  the  guild,  two  of  which  are  in  the  colonies. 
The  idea  is  to  bring  local  teachers  together.  The  colonial  branches  have 
about  124  memliors  in  all.     (8torr  and  Oarrod,  7396a-404.) 

UNIVERSITY  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Act  prejudicially  on  many  schools,  for  they  encourage  specialisation  in 
classics,  modem  lan^ages,  or  say,  science  subjects,  &c.,  to  the  exclusion 
of  general  progress  m  other  subjects.     (Storr,  7405-7.) 

Suggests  as  a  remedy,  an  examination  in  general  subjects  as  a  qualifi- 
cation, and  after  that  award  the  scholarship  tor  eminence  in  one  particular 
Hne.     {Storr,  740S-9.) 

Thirty  years  ago,  scholarships  were  awarded  after  a  student  had  entered 
college,  and  was  examined  in  general  subjects ;  now  they  are  generally 
given  for  one  subject.    Prefers  the  former  system.     {8torr,  7410-S.) 


EXAMINATION  OF  SCHOOLS  BY  THE  UNIYERSITIES. 

The  joint  board's  system  of  examinations  and  those  of  schools  examined 
by  an  accredited  member  of  a  university,  have  worked,  on  the  whole  ^ 
exceedingly  well.  Prefers  joint  board  to  the  individual  examiner  or  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Local  Examinations.  Gives  reasons.  (Starr, 
7419-27.) 

Examination  should  be  made  more  into  a  profession  by  itself.  Know& 
some  examiners  who  are  quite  unfit  for  the  duties  they  undertake.  (Storr, 
7428-9.) 

Recommends  a  regular  trained  staff  of  examiners,  similar  to  the  system 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  A  young  don  is  not,  as  a  rule,  qualified 
to  conduct  an  examination.     (Storr,  7430-4.) 

Oral  examination  should  form  x>&i*fc  of  every  examination.  Gives- 
reasons.    (Storr,  7436-8.) 

Public  and  ex-sohoolmaeters  might  form  a  staff  of  examiners.  {Storr, 
7439-45.) 

THE  GRADING  OP  SCHOOLS. 

Schools  should  be  graded,  and  the  curriculum  adapted  to  the  age  of  the- 
pupils  at  the  time  of  leaving.     (Storr,  7446.) 

If  leaving  at  16,  Greek  should  be  excluded,  and  possibly  Latin.  If  at 
15,  both  subjects  should  be  excluded.  Boys  cannot  get  any  benefit  from 
Latin  at  that  age.  He  has  gained  this  experience  as  an  examiner  for  the- 
Oollege  of  Preceptors.    (Storr,  7447-61.) 

French  should  be  leamt  before  Latin  in  the  case  of  young  boys.  It  is 
easier,  and  more  progress  can  be  made  than  with  Latin  in  the  early* 
stages.    (Storr,  7452-8.) 

PUBLIC  PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS. 

Such  schools  are  not  required.  A  preparatory  class  in  the  public 
schools  would  be  sufficient.     (Storr,  7459,  7460.) 

Would  like  to  Bee  first  grade  schools  established  that  would  be  capable 
of  dealing  with  boys  coming  from  board  Bchools.  (Storr,  7461-4» 
760&-11.) 
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COMPETITIVE  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The  system  works  badly  on  the  whole  as  regards  the  public  schools, 
because  scholarships  are  giyen  almost  entirely  for  classics,  and  special 
attention  is  giyen  to  this  subject  at  the  preparatory  schools  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  languages  and  literature.    (8torr,  7465-71,  7618,  7619.) 

This  excludes  the  sons  of  poorer  parents,  because  they  cannot  pay  the 
high  tuition  fees  of  the  preparatory  schools.    {8torr,  7472-4.) 

This  special  cramming  has  an  injurious  effect  on  the  boys.  Beoom- 
meuds  a  poverty  test.    {8torr,  7475-80,  7639,  7640.) 

Bursaries  should  be  established  to  maintain  the  sons  of  poor  men  at 
these  schools.     (Siorr,  7481,  7482.) 

Latin  and  Greek  should  not  be  subjects  for  examinuiions  in  competition 
for  scholars  under  13.  Would  substitute  modern  languages  for  Greek 
always,  and  in  some  cases  for  Latin>    {Storr,  7483-8.) 

Would  abolish  all  tied  scholarships.    (Storr,  7558-65,  7578.) 

The  value  of  scholarships  might  be  arranged  so  as  normally  to  cover  the 
tuition  fee,  further  help  being  given  according  to  circumstances,  and  the 
names  of  successful  candidates  should  not  be  published.  {Storr,  7620, 
7621.) 

LEAVING  EXAMINATIONS. 

Should  be  conducted  by  the  masters  of  the  schools  with  an  outside 
assessor,  as  is  done  in  Germany,  and  should  be  passed  by  all  scholars. 
(Storr,  7489,  7490.) 

They  should  eventually  take  the  place  of  the  various  entrance  examina- 
tions to  the  professions  as  well  as  to  the  Universities.  (Storr,  7491-504, 
7593.) 

INSPECTION. 

This  should  consist  of  audit  of  the  accounts,  the  inspection  of  the 
buildings  and  plant,  the  staff,  and  other  matters  connected  with  a  school. 
It  might  be  undertaken  by  a  central  departmeiit.    (Storr,  7505,  7506.) 

Educational  inspection  should  be  separated  from  sanitary  inspection. 
(Storr,  7b(yr.) 

It  is  impossible  to  entrust  the  inspection  of  schools,  &o.  to  a  local 
sanitary  inspector ;  it  must  be  carried  out  by  a  central  authority,  but  the 
local  sanitary  Inspectors  might  inspect  buildings  and  drainage.  (Storr, 
7508-16.) 

In  case  of  complaint  or  dissatisfaction  the  central  department  might 
send  down  their  own  inspector  to  report  on  a  school,  whose  report  should 
be  accepted  as  final.    (Storr,  7517.) 

Reports  of  inspectors  should  be  accessible  to  the  parents  of  scholars. 
(Storr,  7518.) 

The  great  public  sohools  would  not  be  placed  under  the  county- 
councils,  as  they  are  local  only  in  name.  They  might  benefit  by  sanitary 
inspection,  however.    (Storr,  7519-21.) 


DISTRICT  AND  CENTRAL  AUTHORITIES. 

To  form  digtriot  oouncik  the  localities  must  take  the  initiative  through 
the  county  councils,  who  should  be  compelled  to  add  to  the  technical 
committees  a  number  of  experts.  Then  they  can  be  entrusted  with  the 
work  of  organising  Secondary  Education  and  schools.  (Storr,  7532^^ 
7575-7,  7583.) 


88  SECONDABT  EDUCATION  COMMISSION  : 

The  central  educational  board  should  be  presided  over  by  a  Minister  to 
deal  with  Higher,  Secondary,  and  Primary  Education.  {8iorr,  7536-44, 
7567,  7585-8 ;  Oa/rrod,  7699.) 

The  members  of  the  council  should  be  paid,  and  be  responsible  to  the 
Minister.    {8torr,  7568-74,  7589.) 

Would  prefer  a  new  authority  for  Secondary  and  Elementary  Education 
to  the  county  council  committee.    {8torr,  7588,  7584,  7590.) 

The  central  authority  should  have  power  to  enforce  alterations  in  the 
curriculum  of  a  school,  even  in  the  case  of  the  public  schools,  if  required  ; 
and  the  curriculum  should  not  be  left  in  the  hands  of  one  man.  (8torr, 
7522-5.) 


SECONDAEY  EDUCATION,  PEOVISION  FOB. 

Some  Bubeidy  will  be  reauired  in  addition  to  the  Local  Taxation  Grants. 
Hopes  to  see  Secondary  Eauoation  free.    {8torr,  7594,  7595.) 

In  rural  districts  promising  boys  must  be  sent  to  schools  in  the  towns 
by  providing  bursaries,  or  by  adding  a  secondly  branch  to  a  primary 
school.    {8torr,  7596,  7597.) 


SALABIES  AND  PENSIONS. 

The  tenure  of  office  of  assistant  masters  is  too  uncertain.  After  two 
years' probation,  should  be  dismissed  by  governing  bodies  for  misconduct 
or  inefficiency  only.    (8torr,  7545-7.) 

The  salaries  of  headmasters  and  assistants  are  disproportionate.  Both 
should  have  pensions.  Pensions  might  be  paid  out  of  joint  contributions 
of  masters  and  governing  bodies,  or  out  of  rates.     {8torr,  7548-54'.) 


PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

If  efficient,  or  capable  of  becoming  so,  to  be  preserved  and  placed  on  a 
register  of  schools.  Explains  the  conditions,  which  include  teaching 
starf  and  examinations.    (Garrod,  7661-7,  7670,  7671.) 

The  cost  of  examinations  to  bo  borne  by  the  schools  examined. 
{Garrod,  7668.) 

Explains  the  views  of  the  guild  as  to  protecting  the  efficient  private 
schools  against  competition  by  schoolfl  started  by  local  authorities. 
{Qarrod,  7669,  7672-7,  7693-6.) 

It  should  be  compulsory  that  scholarships  be  ';tenable  in  registered 
private  schools.    (Garrod,  7678-83.) 

Private  schools  have  benefited  education  by  introducing  kindergarten 
methods  and  the  Sloyd  system.    {G<Mnrod,  7705-10.) 


REaiSTRATION  OF  TEACHERS. 

The  Teachers'  Guild  is  in  favour  of  one  general  register  for  all  teachers, 
and  separate  registers  for  each  branch.  That  was  the  opinion  of  the 
Select  Committee,  though  it  is  questioned  by  other  educational  bodies. 
(Qan-od,  7643-60 ;  Siorr,  7653.) 

The  register  would  contain  the  (Qualifications  of  every  teacher,  and 
would  show  his  degree  or  certificate,  m  support  of  his  fitness  or  absence 
of  qualification.    (Storr,  7654.) 

Private  teachers  and  governesses  should  be  included  in  the  registration, 
in  the  interests  of  the  State.    (Ga/rrod,  7655-^.) 
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TBATNING  OF  TBAOHBBS. 

If  not  separate  oollegee  for  primary  and  secondary  teachers,  there 
should  be  separate  coarses.  A  graduate  without  training  would  outstrip 
a  pupil  teacher.  Prefers  separate  colleges.  Theory  and  practice  should 
go  together.    {8torr,  7528-51.  7661-2.) 

The  minimum  neriod  for  training  should  be  one  year.  Personally 
thinks  separate  colleges  would  be  self-supporting,  though  the  Gruild  thinks 
some  aid  would  be  required.    {Oofrod,  7667-60.) 


BEALE,  Miss. 
Is  principal  of  the  Ladies'  College,  Oheltenham.    (7828-8.) 


CO-OPERATION  OP  TBACHEBS  IN  DIPPBBENT  SCHOOLS. 

The  same  teacher  should  be  employed  to  give  instruction  in  the  higher 
subjects  throughout  the  same  district.  Thus  efficient  teaching  would  be 
secured  to  smfSl  schools  which  cannot  now  afford  to  maintain  specialists. 
(Beale,  7840-3,  7851-4.) 

Special  teachers  might  g^ye  instruction  both  in  boys'  schools  and  girls' 
schools.  Each  school  would  still  retain  its  own  goveming  body ;  the 
identification  of  goyeming  bodies  to  be  deprecated  as  tending  to 
assimilate  the  education  of  girls  to  that  of  boys.  (Bedle,  784^60, 
7856-8.) 

KIND  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  SUITABLE  FOB  GIBLS. 

Boys  are  obliged  by  the  present  scholarship  system  to  begin  a  scientific 
trainmg  early,  their  future  career  also  requires  scientific  training  more 
frequently  than  is  the  case  with  girls.    (Beale,  7886-90.) 

Girls  should  defer  the  study  of  classics  and  mathematics  until  their 
minds  are  more  fully  deyeloped.    {Becde,  7864-70.) 

Classics  can  be  taken  up  successfuUV  by  older  girls.  Many  Cheltenham 
students  take  Greek  for  the  London  Intermediate  Arts  after  one  year's 
study.  EarUer  education  should  be  based  on  English,  French,  history, 
and  the  sciences  of  obseryation.    {BedU,  7870-84.) 

PBEPABATION  OP  GIBLS  FOB  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

UNSATISFACTOBY. 

.  Girls  who  enter  Cheltenham  College  between  the  ages  of  10  and  14 
come  chiefly  from  small  priyate  schools,  and  are  yery  badly  prepared. 
Their  chief  fault  is  inaccuracy.    (Beale,  7891-6,  7966.) 

V 

TBAINING  OF  TEACHEBS. 

Trained  teachers  are  preferable  to  untrained,  and  command  higher 
salaries.    (BeaU,  7960-^,  7999-8001.) 

Training  should  be  carried  on  in  a  large  school  rather  than  in  a 
training  college,  because  of  the  ^[reater  opportunity  afforded  by  the 
school  n)r  practical  work.  In  training  coUejo^es  students  are  dependent 
upon  practising  schools,  where  they  cannot  judge  of  the  results  of  their 
work.    (^eaZ«,  7916-8,  7970-2.) 

Want  of  suitable  practising  schools  forms  objection  to  day  training 
colleges  in  connexion  with  uniyersity  colleges.    (BedUt  8017-20.) 

Training  course  should  include  one  year  of  chiefly  theoretical,  and  a 
second  year  of  chiefly  practical  work.    (Beals,  7904.) 
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Theory  of  edacation  Bhould  include  physiology  and  mental  science  f 
practical  work  should  at  first  be  connned  to  watching  and  assisting 
experienced  teachers .     {Beale ,  7905-1 1 . ) 

Children  would  not  suffer,  because  mistress  of  method  would  see  that 
teaching  given  was  efficient.     {Beale,  7971-3.) 

Degree  in  education  might  be  given  after  a  two  years*  oourse,  on  the 
result  of  an  examination  in  theory  and  practice. 

Training  department  at  Cheltenham  now  includes  58  students,  many  of 
whom  are  being  trained  as  kindergarten  teachers.     {Beale,  7923-5.) 


PRESENT  SYSTEM  OF  SCHOLARSHIPS  UNSATISFACTORY. 

Present  system  encourages  mercenary  motives  ;  robs  poorer  schools  of 
their  pupils";  is  injurious  to  young  children.  (Beah,  7926-9,  7931-6, 
7968,  7969.) 

Selection  of  promising  children  by  head  masters  and  mistresses  should 
take  the  place  of  competitive  examination.  Selected  candidates  might 
be  exumined  afterwards.    (Beetle,  7936-41.) 

A  statement  of  circumstances  should  be  required  from  all  candidates 
for  scholarships,  or  scholarships  of  small  value  might  be  offered  uncon- 
ditionally and  their  value  increased  if  necessary,     (^eale,  7932,  7975-8.) 

Desirable  that  endowments  should  gradually  be  partially  diverted  to 
form  one  central  fund,  and  the  scholarships  ^ranted  out  of  this  fund 
should  be  tenable  at  any  approved  school.     (Beale,  7929,  7984,  7994.) 

Existing  endowments,  if  properly  distributed,  should  be  sufficient  to 
render  Secondary  Education  self-supporting.  Efficient  education  can  be 
given  for  121.  a  head  per  annum,  or  in  large  schools  for  101.  (Beale, 
7991-8.) 

More  scholarships  needed  to  take  girls  from  secondary  schools  to> 
universities.     (Beaten  7942-4.) 

If  children  from  elementary  schools  are  ultimately  to  proceed  to  the 
universities,  they  must  enter  a  seoondary  school  at  an  early  age.  (Bealsr 
7981-3.) 

Details  as  to  numbers,  fees,  and'  social  status  of  pupils  at  Cheltenham 
College.  The  college  does  not  desire  State  aid  for  itself  or  State  controL 
(Beale,  7960-5,  7989,  7990,  8002,  8003,  8021-4.) 


RELIGIOUS  INSTBUOTION  AT  CHELTENHAM  LADIES' 

COLLEGE. 

General  religious  instruction  on  Church  of  England  lines  ^ven  to  all 
pupils.  More  distinctive  teaching  confined  to  confirmation  classes. 
(BeaU,  8025-9,  8033-46,  8053-8.) 

No  conscience  clause,  and  all  regular  pupils  are  obliged  to  receive 
religious  iLstruction.  Special  examiner  lor  religious  knowledge  who 
is  generally  a  clergyman.     (BaoZe,  8034^,  8047-50.) 

Boarders  at  liberty  to  attend  their  own  place  of  worship.  (BecUe, 
8059, 8060.) 

Teachers  are  appointed  without  regard  to  reli^ous  opinions,  bub  only 
members  of  Church  of  England  may  give  religious  instmotiou.  (Bealef 
8051-3.) 

No  theological  test  should  be  imposed  on  teachers  in  schools  aided  by 
public  money.    (Beale,  8061.) 
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BOWDEN,  Mb.  C. 

•    Is  headmaster  of  the  Wesleyan  Schools  at  Gateshead*  ou-Tyne,  and^ 
represents  the  National  Union  of  Teachers.     (8063-7.) 


MACNAMAEA,  Mk.  T.  J. 


Is  chairman  of  the  secondary  and  technical  ednoation  committee  of 
the  executive  of  the  National  Union  of  Teachers.     (8069,  8070.) 


THE  NATIONAL  UNION  OF  TEACHERS. 

Inclndes  26,000  members  who  are  engaged  in  abont  equal  proportions  in 
voluntary  and  board  schools.     (Bowden,  8067,  8068,  897S,  8979.) 

ONE  LOCAL  AUTHOBITY  FOR  PRIMAJIY  AND  SECONDARY 

EDUCATION. 

National  Union  of  Teachers  desires  one  local  authority  for  Primary  and 
Secondary  Education ;  gives  reasons.    {Botoclen,  8078,  8079.) 


AREA  OF  LOCAL  AUTHORITY. 

Airea  of  local  authority  should  coincide  with  that  of  the  administrative- 
counties  created  by  the  Local  Gbvemment  Act  of  1888.  They  might  be 
either  sub-dividea  or  amalgamated,  as  case  required.  {Bowden,  8081, 
8955,  8966.) 

Where  the  whole  county  is  too  lavge,  Mr*.  Bowdeais  personally  in  favour 
of  taking  the  parliamentary  divisions.    (Bowden,  8082-98,  8955.) 

Arrangements  for  co-operation  must  be  made  between  the  counties  and 
the  towns,  as  towns  are  the  natural  centres  of  education.  (Bowderit 
8904-7.) 

CONSTITUTION  OF  LOCAL  AUTHORITY  FOR  COUNTY 

BOROUGH. 

Board  of  education  in  county  boroughs  to  consist  of  a  majority  of 
persons  elected  by  the  ratepayers,  the  remainder  to  be  representatives  of 
the  various  educational  institutions  of  the  locality ;  gives  Newcastle  as 
example.    {Bowdeti^  8104-16.) 

Representatives  of  educational  institutions  to  be  chosen  partly  by  the 
whole  body  of  registered  teachers,  partly  by  governing  bodies.  The- 
representatives  of  the  ratepayers,  being  in  the  majority,  will  control 
expenditure.    {Bowden  and  MoGnamara,  9014-26.) 

If  institutions  to  be  represented  are  too  numerous  for  direct  repre- 
sentation they  must  be  represented  indirectly.  Members  must  not  alt 
retire  at  once,  as  this  would  prevent  continuity  of  policy.  (Bowden, 
8117-28.) 


CONSTITUTION  OF  LOCAL  AUTHORITY  IN  A  COUNTY. 

The.  county  authority  should  'consist  of  a  majority  of  persons  elected 
ad  hoc  by  the  ratepayers,  and  of  representatives  of  educational 
institutions. 
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County  connoil,  or  persons  nominated  by  them,  unsuitable,  because 
they  do  not  possess  tne  requisite  knowleage  of  education.    (Bowden, 

8132-7.) 

Powers  of  county  councils  under  Technical  Instruction  Acts  should  be 
transferred  to  the  new  educational  authority.  No  special  representation 
of  county  council  necessary.    {Bowden,  8133,  8134,  8137-54.) 

Mr.  Macnamara  objects  to  election  of  representatives  ad  hoc  as 
impracticable,  and  prefers  to  elect  the  local  authority  entirely  from 
existing  local  institutions.     {Macnamara,  8191.) 

Those  would  include  the  town  council  and  local  educational  institutions. 
The  body  thus  formed  should  have  power  to  issue  precepts  upon  the 
local  rating  authority.    {Macnamara,  8192-4.) 

School  boards,  as  at  present  constituted,  could  not  be  entrusted  with 
the  control  of  Secondary  Education.  Even  in  Scotland,  where  there  is  a 
strong  public  opinion  in  favour  of  education,  the  work  of  the  burgh  school 
boards  is  not  universally  regarded  as  satisfactory.  {Macnamara, 
8194a,  8195.) 

If  Secondary  Education  were  made  entirely  free  the  general  progress 
of  education  would  be  retarded,  but  it  cannot  be  self-supporting  and 
efficient  without  great  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  parents  and  teachers. 
{Macnamara,  8197-200,  8972.) 

POWERS  OP  THE  LOCAL  AUTHORITY. 

Board  of  education  to  control  all  the  education  in  its  district.  It  will, 
therefore,  absorb  functions  of  ezistdng  school  boards.  Voluntary  schools 
to  retain  their  present  management,  subject  to  control  of  the  bocurd. 
{Bowden,  8155-8.) 

Board  of  education  should  be  empowered  to  levy  rates  for  the  purposes 
of  Secondary  Education  up  to  a  certain  extent.    {Bowden,  8159.) 

School  buildings  and  the  elementary  stages  of  education  should  be 
supplied  free  to  all;  education  other  than  elementary  may  be  self- 
supporting,  provided  that  a  sufficient  number  of  free  places  are  provided 
in  ail  secondary  schools.    {Bowden,  8159-68.) 

Endowed  and  private  schools  should  be  recognised  as  forming  part  of 
the  educational  supply  of  the  district,  and  the  central  authority  should 
act  as  arbitrator  in  case  of  disputes  between  the  local  authority  and  the 
governing  bodies  of  endowed  schools.     {Boioden,  8989.) 

KIND  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  MOST  NEEDED. 

Few,  if  any,  additional  fii'St  grade  schools  needed.  Onlv  some  3,000 
persons  proceed  to  the  universities  each  year,  and  existing  schools  provide 
sufficiently  for  their  needs.     {Bowden,  8169-71.) 

Kind  of  education  needed  is  of  the  type  now  given  in  higher  grade 
elementary  schools;  in  many  parts  of  the  country  provision  for  such 
instruction  is  entirely  lacking.    {Bowden,  8169,  9045,  9046.) 

HIGHER  GRADE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS:  THEIR  DEPEN- 
DENCE ON  SCIENCE  AND  ART  GRANTS  UNSATISFAC- 
TORY. 

Higher  flrade  elementary  schools  are  now  almost  entirely  dependent 
on  grants  from  the  Science  and  Art  Department.  Hence  subjects  on 
which  grants  can  be  earned  are  taught  to  tne  exclusion  of  literary  subject. 
{Macnamara  and  Bowden,  8027,  80^,  8172.) 

Grants  should  be  given  for  modem  lang^uages  and  commercial  subjects. 
Possible  that  these  subjects  could  be  made  self-supporting,  but  no  need 
for  it.    (Bowden,  8173-82.) 
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PEOYISION  OF  SECOITOARY  EDUCATION  IN  RUEAL 

DISTRICTS. 

Secondary  Education  can  be  best  proyided  in  rural  districts  by  the 
addition  of  a  higher  class  to  the  ordinary  elementary  school,  on  the  plan 
of  the  Dick  Bequest  schools  in  Banff  and  Aberdeen.    (Bowden,  8188-5.) 

One  or  more  teachers  in  Tillage  schools  should  be  capable  of  giving 
advanced  instruction  and  should  be  paid  on  that  understanaing.  {Bowden, 
8186,  8187.) 

These  graded  schools  need  not  supersede  a  central  county  school  to 
which  the  most  promiaing  children  might  be  sent  by  means  of  boarding 
scholarships.     (Bowden,  8187-90.) 

CENTRAL  AUTHOBITY. 

The  witness  recommends  the  appointment  of  a  Minister  of  Education 
responsible  to  Parliament,  and  of  an  advisory  council.     {Bowden,  8201.) 

The  council  should  be  formed  by  amalgamating  the  present  Education 
Department,  the  educational  side  of  the  Charity  Commission,  and  the 
Science  and  Art  Department.    {Bowden^  8202-4.) 

Representatives  of  the  unversities,  of  the  various  educational  institu- 
tions of  the  country,  and  of  the  local  authorities  should  be  added.  (BowdeUt 
8205-11.) 

The  size  of  the  council  thus  constituted  would  render  it  incapable  of 
administrative  work.  It  should,  therefore,  meet  onlv  twice  a  year,  and 
its  functions  should  be  purely  advisory.  {Bowderif  8212,  8213,  8222,  8223, 
8958.) 

Is  in  favour  of  a  smaller  body  with  administrative  powers,  and  would, 
therefore,  exclude  representatives  of  local  authorities.  {licum/a/maraf 
8014-21,  8224-31.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

Training  in  the  art  of  teaching  is  necessary  for  all  teachers  in  secondary 
as  well  as  in  elementary  schools.  Theoretical  and  practical  training 
should  be  carried  on  simultaneously.  {Bowden  and  Macnamaray  8780-8, 
8866,  8926-9,  8996.) 

Existing  training  colleges  for  elementary  teachers  have  afforded  very 
valuable  training.  In  future  they  should  admit  students  who  intend  to 
teach  in  secondary  schools,  as  it  is  desirable  that  elementary  and  secondary 
teachers  should  receive  the  professional  part  of  their  training  in  common. 
{Bowden  and  Mamamara,  8789,  8790,  8874.) 

Training  colleges  should  be  situated  in  university  towns  or  towns 
where  university  colleges  exist,  and  a  faculty  of  education  should  be 
created  in  connexion  with  the  universities.  {Bowden  and  Ma<mamara, 
8791-812,  8866-72.) 

The  entrance  examination  of  the  training  college  should  be  equivalent 
to  matriculation  at  the  university,  and  the  certificate  conferred  at  the  end 
of  a  two  years*  course  should  have  the  same  value  as  a  degree  in  arts  or 
icience.     {Boivden,  9002-^.) 

A  three  years'  course  is  desirable,  but  could  not  be  made  compulsory 
upon  all  students.    {Maonamara,  8873-7.) 

Ultimately  no  one  should  be  admitted  to  a  training  college  who  had  not 
obtained  a  university  degree.  {Bowden  amd  Macnama/rat  8999,  9000, 
9029,  9030.) 

The  same  course  of  training  is  needed  for  teachers  both  in  elementary 
and  secondary  schools ;  elementary  teachers  are  now  debarred  from  taking 
the  course  of  the  Cambridge  Training  Syndicate  only  by  the  expense. 
(ifocncMnora,  8815-9.) 
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Both  witne880s  approve  of  day  trainiag  colleges,  and  think  that  they 
afford  a  solution  of  the  religions  difficnlty  which  might  he  felt  in  conse- 
•qnence  of  the  denominational  character  of  some  residential  colleges. 
iBoioden  and  Maenama/ra,  8812-5.) 

REaiSTEATION  OF  TEACHERS. 

The  National  Union  of  Teachers  desires  that  the  organisation  of 
Secondary  Education  should  he  accompanied  hy  the  registration  of  all 
members  of  the  teaching  profession.  (Botvden  and  Macnamara,  8820-4, 
8969.) 

The  union  wishes  elementary  and  secondary  teachers  to  be  placed  on 
the  same  register  and  has  repeatedly  opposed  bills  for  the  registration  of 
secondary  teachers  only.    {Boivden  and  Macnamara,  8960-7.) 

The  reason  for  including  both  classes  in  the  same  register  are  that 
elementary  teachers  are  all  superior  to  secondary  teachers  as  regards  pro- 
fessional training,  and  sm'pass  many  secondary  teachers  in  literary 
attainments  also.    {Bowden  and  Macnamara,  8824-9,  8886-93,  8930-8.) 

The  possession  of  the  Education  Department's  certificate  should  qualify 
elementary  teachers  for  admission  to  the  register.     (Botoden,  8939*45.) 

SCHOLAESHIPS :  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  MODIFYING 

COMPETITIVE  SYSTEM. 

The  system  of  awarding  scholarships  on  the  result  of  a  competiiiTO 
•examination  causes  them  to  be  won  by  diose  who  can  afford  special  private 
tuition.    (Macnama/ra,  8834.) 

To  ayoid  this  a  certain  number  of  close  scholarships  should  be  attached 
to  each  school  and  assigned  at  the  discretion  of  the  managers  and  teachers. 
In  case  the  number  of  clever  children  in  any  school  was  larger  than  the 
number  of  close  scholarships  a  small  number  of  open  scholarships  should 
bo  reserved  for  inter-school  competition.     {Macnmnara,  8834.) 

The  number  of  close  scholarships  should  not  be  less  than  10  per  cent., 
as  the  poorest  schools  could  always  supply  10  per  cent,  of  clever  chilcbren. 
{Ma<mcmara,  8917-9,  9033-41.) 

Special  coaching  for  scholarships  is  encouraged  by  allowing  candidates 
to  offer  secondary  subjects,  such  as  algebra ;  uie  examination  should  be 
confined  to  the  elementary  subject  of  the  Education  Code,  and  nhould  be 
partly  viva  voce.    {Macnamara,  8836,  8945, 8946.) 

Mr.  Bowden  stated  that  Mr.  Macnamara's  contention  had  been  allowed 
by  the  Headmasters'  Association  and  College  of  Preceptors  in  preparing 
their  scholarship  scheme.    (Bowden,  8947.) 

Scholarships  awarded  on  the  competitive  system  should  provide,  if 
necessary,  for  part  of  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  should  increase  in  value 
year  by  year.    No  fee  should  be  charged  for  examination.     (Macnaynara, 

isas-T^) 

SCHOOL  INSPECTOBS :  THEIE  QUALIFICATIONS  AND 

DUTIES. 

School  inspectors  should  be  persons  of  long  practical  experience  as 
teachers.  The  present  age  limit  of  the  Education  Department  is  too  low. 
{Macnamara,  8839-41,  8894,  8901-5.) 

Inspectors  should  be  appointed  by  the  central  authority,  and  should 
have  power  to  suggest  improvements  in  schools,  but  not  to  enforce  them. 
{Macnamara,  8906-10,  8973, 8974.) 

The  work  of  schools  should  be  tested  by  frequent  and  thorough  inspec- 
tion rather  than  by  written  examinations.  One  inspector  would  be  sujQBi^ 
oient  to  do  this  for  the  secondary  schools  of  Somersetshire.  {Macnamarc^f 
8897-9,  8906-16.) 
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The  sanitation  of  Bchools  should  be  left  to  the  local  sanitary  authority. 
{Macnamara,  8894-6.) 

Some  evils  which  exist  in  connexion  with  the  present  system  oi 
elementary  education  should  be  avoided  in  the  organisation  of  Secondary 
Education.    {Macnamara,  8838.) 

These  are — (1)  assessing  grants  on  the  results  of  examinations  (8839) ; 
(2)  the  control  of  schools  being  practically  in  the  hands  of  one  man 
(8845) ;  (3)  the  enforcement  upon  teachers  of  extraneous  duties  (8851, 8852) ; 
(4)  interference  with  political  and  religious  liberty  (8854.) 

With  regard  to  (2)  the  witnesses  deprecated  the  *'  one-man  manager  " 
system  often  inevitable  in  country  places  where  the  vicar  was  the  only 
person  interested  in  the  school.    (Joowden  and  Maenamara,  8846-50.) 

They  were  equally  opposed  to  small  school  boards  whose  tendencies 
were  reactionary  compared  with  those  of  the  clergy.  {Bowden  and  Mao* 
namara,  8878-86.) 

In  secondary  schools  the  analogous  evil  of  compelling  the  headmaster 
to  be  in  holy  orders  should  he  avoided.  (Bowden  and  Maenamarap 
9009-13.) 

With  regard  to  (4),  cases  of  dismissal  for  political  reasons  had  occurred, 
and  the  Education  Department  had  confessed  itself  unable  to  reverse  the 
decisions  of  the  local  authority.    {Maenamara^  8853-63,  8920-5.) 


FORSYTH,  Mb.  D.,  M.A.,  D.Sc. 

Bepresents  the  Association    of    Headmasters  of  Higher  Grade  and 
Organised  Science  Schools,  and  is  principal  of  the  Leeds  Higher  Gi«de 


Board  School.    (8232-4.) 


BIDGOOD,  Mb.  JOHN,  B.So. 

Is  headmaster  of  the  Gateshead  Higher  Grade  Elementary  School,  and 
is  secretary  of  the  Headmasters'  Association  of  Higher  Gh*ade  and 
Organised  Science  Schools.    (8232,  8235.) 

Describes  the  association.     (8236-42.) 


HIGHER    GRADE    ELEMENTARY    SCHOOLS:    THEIR 

CHARACTER  AND  AIMS. 

Aim  of  higher  grade  elementary  schools :  (1)  to  carrv  on  education 
beyond  elementary  stage  without  breach  of  continuity ;  (2;  to  fit  children 
for  their  future  occupation.     {Forsyth,  8243,  8244,  8251.) 

Some  higher  grade  elementary  schools  admit  children  in  lowest 
standards,  some  not  till  Standard  lY.,  others  not  till  Standard  VI. 
(Forsyth  and  Bidgood,  8244-64.) 

Children  entering  at  an  early  age  are  well  taught  from  the  first.  Pupils 
from  small  private  schools  are  badly  prepared.  (Forsyth,  8252-61, 
8544-7.) 

Many  children  enter  higher  grade  elementary  schools  with  county 
oouncil  scholarships  from  ordinary  elementary  schools.  The  present  age 
limit  for  such  scholarships  is  too  high,  but  an  earlier  age  is  undesiralue 
for  scholars  elected  by  competitive  examination.  (Forsyth,  8512-7,  8563, 
8564.) 

Senior  scholarships  should  cover  part  of  expenses  of  maintenance.  The 
witnesses  have  no  experience  of  children  continuing  their  education  too 
long    for  the  sake  of  maintenance.      (JV>i3yMc  JtfUE  fiid0^^4j  8519-21^ 
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Higher  grade  elementary  schools  fit  pupils  for  commeroial  as  well 
as  scientific  pursuits.    Modern  languages  taught.    (Forsyth,  8549-56.) 

No  distinction  between  elementary  and  secondary  eduoation,  except  that 
of  duration  ;  one  school  may  therefore  undertake  all  grades  of  education. 
(Forayih,  8475-86,  8489-91.) 

The  decision  as  to  whether  such  education  should  be  supported  out  of 
the  rates  should  be  left  to  each  locality.    (Forsyih,  8487,  8488.) 

ORGANISED  SCIENCE  SCHOOLS :    BECENT 

BEGULATIONS. 

Upper  departments  of  higher  grade  elementary  schools  are  often 
organised  science  schools.  Science  is  taught  in  these  schools  with  an 
educational  aim,  and  also  with  a  view  to  the  requirements  of  the  district. 
(Bidgood  and  Foreyth,  8264-74.) 

Literary  instruction  has  in  the  past  been  unduly  subordinated  to 
scientific  mstruction.  Less  daneer  of  this  under  new  regulations,  which 
only  require  13  hours  a  week  to  oe  given  to  science.     (Forsyth^  8276-89.) 

A  still  shorter  time  is  desirable  for  girls.  (Farayth,  8282-4,  8548, 
8670-8.) 


LOCAL  MANAGERS  SHOULD  HAVE  MORE  DISCEBTION  WITH 

BEGARB  TO  TIME-TABLE. 

Exaot  regulation  of  hours  by  Science  and  Art  Department  is  undesirable. 
The  association  wishes  that  headmasters  should  be  free  to  draw  up  their 
own  time-tables  and  submit  them  for  approTal  to  the  Department.  Local 
requirements  would  be  best  satisfied  in  this  way.  (Forsyth,  8294-8, 
8459-65.) 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  IMPROVING  SYSTEM  OF  SCIENCE  AND 

ART  EXAMINATIONS  AND  GRANTS. 

Evening  examinations  are  unsuitable  for  children,  and  the  examination 
in  all  subjects  in  one  month  entails  a  heavy  strain  upon  the  pupils. 
(Forsyth,  8300-4.) 

Examinations  should  be  held  during  the  day,  and  inspection  largely 
substituted  for  examination.  All  schools  under  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  should  be  inspected,  and  both  the  inspector  and  the  head- 
master should  have  power  to  claim  a  written  examination  if  dissatisfied 
with  the  results  of  inspection.     (Forsyth,  8305-11.) 

The  recent  appointment  of  12  additional  inspectors  will  probably  be 
beneficial,  but  this  depends  on  the  inspectors  themselves.  Inspectors 
should  be  men  of  practical  experience  in  teaching.  (Forsyth,  8529,  8530, 
8539-43.) 

Desirable  that  Education  and  Science  and  Art  Departments  should  be 
amalgamated,  and  g^nts  given  for  literary  as  well  as  scientific  subjects. 
(Forsyth,  8637-44,  8656.) 

OTHER  EXAMINATIONS  FOR  WHICH  PUPILS  ARE  PREPARED. 

Many  higher  grade  elementary  schools  prepare  pupils  for  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Locals,  the  London  Matriculation,  the  Civil  Service,  and  the 
examinations  of  various  professional  bodies.     (Forsyth,  8313-26,  8466-70.) 

The  variety  of  examinations  does  not  derange  the  curriculum.  A 
imiform  leaving  examination  could  not  satisfy  the  rec[uiremeiits  of  every 
profession,  ana  no  leaving  certificate  would  be  satisfactory  which  was 
granted  on  one  or  two  subjects  only.    (Forsyth,  8327-9.) 
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If  a  TUiiform  leaving  examination  is  contemplated,  its  range  should 
be  at  least  as  wide  as  that  of  the  London  Matricnlation.  {Forsifth, 
8534, 8535.)     • 


FEES  IN  OEGANISED  SCIENCE  AND  HIGHER  GRADE 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  majority  of  higher  grade  elementary  schools  charge  a  maximum 
fee  of  6d»  a  week,  or  9d.  if  oooks  are  inclnded.  Schools  established  since 
January  1st,  1892,  must  be  free,  unless  with  the  special  permission  of  the 
Education  Department.    (Fonyth^  8330-45.) 

Parents  have  no  objection  to  fees,  and  would  wiUingly  pay  more  if 
necessary.    (Fanyih  and  Bidgood,  8701-4,  8714-7,  8757-^.) 

School  boards  can  always  remit  fees  in  deserving  cases,  and  the 
Education  Department  now  insiats  upon  remissions  being  granted. 
(Forsyth,  8352, 8353.) 

If  the  fee  were  raised  with  age,  children  would  be  prevented  from 
continuing  their  education.  Some  schools  reduce  fees  in  the  higher 
divisions.    iForayih,  83d<>-3.) 


GRANTS  FROM  SCIENCE  AND  ART  DEPARTMENT. 

Higher  grade  elementary  schools  receive  capitation  grants  of  12.  per  head 
per  annum,  and  grants  on  results  of  examinations  of  from  10«.  to  SI.  a 
head.   (Far$yik,  2264-7.) 

These  grants  form  chief  pecuniary  support  of  the  schools,  but  regulations 
of  the  Department  prevent  undue  attention  to  science  for  the  sake  of 
earning  grants.    {Forsyth,  8369-73,  8471-4,  8522-5.) 

System  mi^ht  be  improved  by  increasing  the  amount  of  capitation 
grant  and  paying  less  on  results  of  examinations.    (Fortyth,  8368,  8409.) 

Much  would  be  gained  by  placing  the  whole  school  under  one  Depart- 
ment, instead  of  having  elementary  work  under  the  Education  Department 
and  advanced  work  controlled  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 
(Forsyth,  8405,  8406.) 


GRANTS  FROM  COUNTY  COUNCILS. 

Some  county  and  borough  councils  make  grants  to  school  boards  out  of 
the  local  taxation  money  and  leave  the  board  entirely  free  as  to  its 
expenditure.    (Forsyth,  8377,  8380.) 

In  other  places  where  the  borough  council  has  made  grants  to  the  school 
board,  the  ooard  has  invited  the  council  to  sit  on  the  committee  which 
administers  the  grant.    {Forsyth,  8376-9,  8621-7.) 

No  grants  are  made  direct  to  higher  grade  elementary  schools  as  such* 
(Forsytiy  and  Bidgood,  8388,  8390-3.) 

Some  organised  science  schools  receive  direct  grants.  (Forsyth  and 
Bidgood,  839S.) 

Scholarships  awarded  by  county  councils  are  tenable  at  higher  grade 
elementary  schools,  but  children  may  select  any  public  school  they  prefer 
within  a  certain  distance.    (Forsyth,  §381-7.) 

Details  of  local  technical  school  at  Bly  th.    (Bidgood,  8389.) 

Higher  grade  elemental^  schools  are  popular,  largely  because  their 
managers  are  elected  by  the  people,  and  are  in  touch  with  popular  needs. 
(Forsyth,  8430,  8431,  8662-4.) 

Higher  grade  elementary  schools  which  receive  grants  from  county 
council  funds  must  be  managed  by  a  joint  committee.    (Forsyth,  8430-5.) 
t     88590.  Q 
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In  towi\8  where  no  school  board  exists,  a  board  of  education  should  be 
formed,  elected  partly  by  the  school  managers  and  partly  by  the  town 
council.     (Forsyth,  8435-40.) 

In  rural  districts  the  county  council  must  be  sub-diyided  if  it  is  to 
remain  in  touch  with  the  population,  henoe  rural  education  boards  should 
consist  of  local  managers  and  representatives  of  the  district.  (Forsythy 
8440-58,  8631-3.) 

Mr.  Bidgood  prefers  scheme  of  Canon  Moore  Ede ;  the  association  has 
not  pronounced  any  definite  opinion.    {Bidgood  and  Forsythy  8634-^.) 

LIMITATION  OF  COUNTY  COUNCIL  GRANTS  TO  TECHNICAL 

INSTRUCTION  SHOULD  BE  BBMOYED. 

County  council  grants  should  be  made  available  for  general  as  well  as 
technical  education,  because  persons  with  an  imperfect  general  education 
cannot  receive  advanced  technical  instruction.     (ForByth,  8397-404.) 

County  councils,  nevertheless,  have  too  much  other  work  to  be  the  best 
directors  of  education.    {Forsythy  8401.) 

SUPPLY  OF  QUALIFIED  TEACHERS. 

Teachers  in  higher  grade'  elementary  schools  need  higher  qualifications 
than  those  recognised  by  Education  Department.    {Forsyth,  o410.) 

University  colleges  should  start  evening  claeses  which  would  qualify 
'  for  graduation,  in  order  that  teachers  occupied  in  the  day  might  obtain 
degrees  by  evening  study.    {Forsyth,  8412-9,  8493-9.) 

This  system  is  in  force  at  the  Durham  College  of  ^Science,  and  might 
,  be  carried  out  in  all  large  towns.    {Forsyth  and  Bidgood,  8420, 8421,  84^) 

In  rural  districts  something  can  bo  d«ne  by  Saturday  classes  and  short 
summer  meetings. 

Training  schools  should  be  established  in  connexion  with  the  universities 
and  all  university  colleges.  Training  is  an  essential  part  of  a  teacher's 
qualifications.    {Forsyth,  8426-9.) 

In  nearly  all  higher  grade  elementary  and  organised  science  schools  the 
headmaster  and  some  of  the  staff  are  graduates.    {Forsyth,  8557-62.) 

LEEDS  CENTRAL  HIGHER  GRADE  SCHOOL. 

2,200  pupils  at  Leeds  Higher  Grade  Board  School  ;  1,000  above 
Standard  Yl.  Fee  charged  in  standards.  Some  remain  at  school  up  to 
age  of  17.     (Forsyth,  8575-92.) 

Children  now  pass  the  standards  at  an  earlier  age  than  formerly,  but 
the  number  of  chUdren  in  Standard  VI.  in  any  one  school  is  small,  henc& 
the  need  of  gathering  them  together  in  one  central  school.  {Forsyth  and 
Bidgood,  857^-4,  8593-9,  8679,  8680.) 

The  grammar  school  would  not  serve  this  purpose,  because  of  the 
difference  in  its  aims  and  methods.  (Forsyth  and  Bidgood,  860(M> 
8681-7.) 

Leeds  Higher  Grade  School  gives  a  four  years'  course,  leading  up  to 
the  universities ;  the  course  is  mainly  scientific,  but  classical  ecmcatiMi 
is  also  provided  for.    (Forsyth,  8645-7,  8650-5,  8657,  8658,  8769-75.) 

HIGHER  GRADE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

(1.)  In  b£l.vtion  to  Social  Classes. 

Higher  grade  elementary  schools  are  attended  by  children  of  all  social 
classes.  Parents  are  attracted  by  the  suitability  of  the  curriculum,  not 
1^  the  low  fees.    {Forsyih  and  Bidgood,  8659-61,  8707-20,  8753-62.) 
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(2.)  In  Rblatiok  to  Gbakhah  Schools. 

Grammar  Bcbool  curriculam  is  mainly  classical,  and  is  well  adaplied  to 
the  needs  of  bovs  proceeding  to  the  universities  ;  in  large  towns  tnero  is 
room  for  schools  both  of  the  classical  and  modem  tyi)e,  and  no  overlapping 
need  exist.     {Forsyth  and  Bidgood,  8695,  8696,  8700,  872S-62.) 

Boys  might  pass  from  elementary  to  grammar  schools  if  a  sufficient 
number  of  scholarships  were  available,  and  if  the  grammar  school  cur- 
riculum were  better  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  industrial  classes.  This  is 
actually  the  case  at  Bradford.    (F&rsyih,  8723,  8724). 


OKGANISATION  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

A  Minister  of  Education  should  be  appointed,  assisted  by  a  council  of 
experts.  The  Minister  should  have  local  representatives,  who  should 
also  be  experts,  and  Government  officials.  Local  authorities  should 
have  more  power  than  at  present.  Advantages  of  centralisation  and 
de-centralisation  would  then  oe  combined.    {Fw9yih^  8492.) 

Local  authority  should  not  only  control,  but  manage  all  secondary  and 
higher  g^de  elementary  schools  in  its  district.  (FoT9]rth^  8500-4,  8663, 
8664.) 

Mr.  Bidgood  in  favour  of  retaining  separate  governing  bodies  for  each 
school  under  the  control  of  the  local  authority.     {Bidgood,  8505-8.) 

Local  authorities  should  be  elected  ad  hoc.  (Fonytli  and  Bidgood^ 
8450-2,  8537-8.) 


FITCH,  Mb.  J.  G.,  LL.D. 


Has  been  an  inspector  of  schools,  and  for  eight  years  an  inspector  of 
training  colleges. 


LOCAL  ORGANISATION  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  should  be  under  the  control  of 
the  same  central  and  local  authorities.    (FUch,  9050,  9145,  9202.) 

Local  authority  to  have  power  to  supply  deficiencies,  but  all  private  and 
proprietary  schools,  which  are  willing  to  show  proof  of  efficiency,  should  be 
reckoned  as  part  of  supply  of  the  district.    {Fitchf  9151,  9081-y.) 

Secondary  Education  probably  needed  for  some  12  per  1,000  of  the 
population,  therefore  secondary  schools  should  be  established  in  all  towns 
of  6,000  inhabitants.    (Fitchy  9051-4.) 

A  separate  school  not  essential  in  small  places ;  Secondary  Education 
could  be  given  in  the  elementary  school.    {J^itch,  9055,  9056.) 

Village  schools  must  retain  their  own  local  managers,  who  might  be 
appointed  by  the  county  authority.     {Fitch,  9146-59.) 

Local  authority  should  decide  as  to  the  type  of  the  school  to  be 
established.     {Fitch,  9227-9.) 


CONSTITUTION  OF  LOCAL  AUTHORITY. 

The  local  authority  charged  with  care  of  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  should  be  an  enlarged  school  board,  consisting  of  representatives 
of  the  ratepayers,  and  of  nominees  of  the  county  and  borough  councils. 
{Fitch,  9050,  9057-62.) 
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The  powers  of  conntj  councils  under  Teohnioal  instruction  Acts  must 
either  be  transferred  to  the  new  authority,  or  it  must  be  empowered  to 
issue  precepts  upon  the  county  council.    {FUchf  9230-4.) 

County  area  preferable  to  province.     (Fitch,  906S-7.) 

County  authority  to  be  chosen  by  election.  If  existing  county  councils 
are  taken,  some  members  must  be  elected  ad  hoc,  or  committees  must  be 
formed  expressly  for  educational  purposes.    {Fiich,  9068,  9069.) 

THE  CENTRAL  AUTHOBITY. 

The  Charity  Commission  on  its  educational  side  should  be  fused  with 
Education  Department.    (Fitch,  9070-2.) 

On  its  legal  side  it  should  be  obliged  to  submit  schemes  to  the 
Education  Department  at  an  earlier  stage  than  at  present.  If  the  two 
Departments  aiffered  the  Education  Department  should  prevail.  (Fitch, 
9073-84.) 

Desirable  that  Charity  Commission  should  be  responsible  to  Parliament. 
(Fitch,  9075-7.) 

Separate  action  of  Education  and  Science  and  Art  Departments  with 
regard  to  grants  involves  waste  of  power.  Science  and  Aj*t  Department 
should  be  made  an  integral  part  of  Education  Department.  (Fitch, 
9064, 9085.) 

Belations  between  Minister  of  Education  and  his  council  should 
reiemble  those  of  the  Indian  Council.    (Fiich,  9093,  S094.) 

Powers  of  council  should  include  the  framing  of  a  register  of  teachers 
and  the  issuing  of  annual  reports  on  the  condition  of  education.  (Fitch, 
9094-7.) 

Appeals  from  local  authorities  should  lie  to  Minister  in  council,  the 
Mimster  having  power  to  over-rule  the  council.    (Fitch,  9096-8.) 

Council  should  be  composed  of  officials  appointed  by  the  Crown,  of 
representatives  of  the  universities,  and  of  registered  teachers.  (Fitch^ 
9099-102.) 


EEGISTBATION  OF  TEACHERS. 

The  register  should  record  qualifications  of  teachers,  and  no  un- 
qualified teacher  should  be  registered ;  but  unregistered  teachers  should 
not  be  under  any  legal  disability.    (Fitch,  9103,  9104,  9108-10,  9175.) 

Bejzistered  teachers  should  be  classified  as  elementary,  second  grade, 
and  first  grade,  according  to  their  qualifications  and  the  schools  in  which 
they  have  taught.    (Fitch,  9104^-7,  9170.) 

Each  class  should  elect  a  certain  fixed  number  of  reoresentatives  on  the 
central  authority,  thus  the  interests  of  each  class  would  be  duly  represented* 
iFUch,  9107,  9170-4.) 

EXAMINATION  AND  INSPECTION, 

The  central  authority  must  guarantee  efficiency,  but  must  not  interfere 
with  curriculum  or  methods  of  secondary  schools.  (Fitch,  9111,  9116, 
9117.) 

Endowed  schools  are  at  present  examined  by  external  bodies ;  in  such 
cases  the  inspector  need  only  record  this  fact,  together  with  necessary 
particulars  as  to  staff  and  premises.    (FUch,  9111-4,  9122,  9123.) 

Separate  inspectors  for  secondary  schools  unnecessarv ;  a  slight  addition 
to  the  present  stafi"  of  inspectors  would  enable  them  to  undertake 
inspection  of  the  secondary  schools  in  their  districts.  (FUch,  9115-9, 
9176-8.) 
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Contact  thus  gained  with  eeoondary  schools  woald  be  an  advantage 
to  elementary  schools.    {Fitch,  9115.) 

Desirable  that  priviite  and  proprietary  as  well  as  endowed  schools 
should  offer  to  sabmit  to  inspection.    (Fitehy  9179,  9180.) 

Beligious  instruction  in  these  schools  need  not  be  in  any  way  interfered 
with.    (FifcA,  9199,  9200.) 


BELATION  OP  HIGHEB  GRADE  ELEMENTARY  TO 

SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  higher  ^prade  elementary  school  is  intended  to  perfect  elementary 
education »  and  is  complete  in  itself — not  a  step  towards  higher  education. 
(FiUh,  9124-7,  9188,  9201,  9202.) 

Secondary  schools  proper  lead  up  to  the  universities,  and  children 
intended  for  higher  education  should  enter  secondary  schools  at  an  early 
age.     (FitcK  9126,  9188-94.) 

If  Parliament  extends  the  age  of  elementary  education  up  to  16,  more 
standards  should  be  created  and  literary  instruction  provided  for.  (FiteJi, 
9160-2,9202.) 

Higher  grade  elementary  schools  would  then  compete  seriously  with 
secondary  schools  which  charged  higher  fees.  If  Secondary  Education 
were  made  free,  an  enormous  burden  would  be  imposed  on  the  general 
public,  but  localities  should  have  liberty  to  rate  themselves  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  free  secondary  schools.    {Fitch»  9140,  9189-91,  9195,  9203-26.) 

Scholarships  from  elementary  to  secondary  schools  cannot  be  fairly 
awarded  except  by  competitive  examination.     {Fitchf  9128-39.) 

Existing  scholarships  are  nearly  sufficient  to  provide  free  education 
for  all  who  are  able  to  make  a  right  use  of  it ;  tnese  are  not  more  than 
5  per  cent,  of  those  requiring  Secondary  Education.    {Fitch,  9140-4.) 

Scholarships  should  cover  fees  only,  maintenance  should  not  be  added 
except  in  special  cases,  and  should  not  be  paid  out  of  public  funds. 
(Fitch,  9142-4,  9196-8.) 

A  leaving  certificate  should  be  granted  to  all  children  leaying 
elementary  schools,  who  have  reached  Standard  YIII.,  and  who  pass  a 
non-competitive  examination  in  standard,  class,  and  specific  subjects. 
{Fitch,  9168.) 


COMPARISON  OF  SYSTEMS  OF  TRAINING  FOR  TEACHERS. 

The  student-teacber  system  is  not  entirely  satisfactory,  but  in  some 
instances  has  worked  well,  and  is  worthy  of  fuller  development.  {Fitchr 
923C-7.) 

Fractisins  schools  are^  desirable,  but  are  not  an  essential  element  of  a 
training  college.  Training  colleges  for  elementary  teachers  work  well 
without  special  practising  schools  of  their  own.    {Fitch,  9238,  9239.) 

The  existing  pupil-teacher  and  training-college  system  is  indispejisable 
at  present  for  the  majority  of  elementary  teachers.    ( Fitch,  9240-9.) 

Provision  for  training  in  connexion  with  the  universities  desirable 
rather  as  a  provision  for  future  needs.  London  training  colleges  might 
be  incorporated  with  the  Gresham  University.    {Fitch,  9241-5,  9250.) 

Witness  has  no  experience  that  girl  pupil  teachers  are  behind  men  in 
point  of  attainments.    {Fitch,  9251,  9252.) 
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BBOWN,  Mb.  W.,  B.A. 

Is  president-elect  of  the  Private  Schools  Ajssociation.    (Brown  and  Olney, 
9253,  9264.) 


OLNEY,  Miss  S.  ALLEN. 

Is  a  member  of  the  governing  body  of  the  Private  Schools  Association. 
(9256.) 


CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  PKIVATB  SCHOOLS  ASSOCIATION. 

Formed  abont  1883,  and  represents  584  schools,  including  many  pre- 
paratory schools.     (Brown,  9256-61.)  « 

Average  proportion  of  teachers  to  pnpils  and  average  capital  per  school. 
Estimated  number  of  private  schools  in  England.  (Brown,  9262-6, 
9667-9.) 

CLAIMS  OF  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  TO  CONSIDERATION. 

(I.)  Great  improvement  in  private  schools  since  1868.  (Brow^i  and 
Olney,  9266,  9582-8.) 

(2.)  Have  led  the  way  in  educational  reforms.  (Brovm  and  Olney, 
9266,  9686.) 

(3.)  Possess  greater  elasticity,  and  can  adapt  themselves  to  wishes  of 

?arents  without  disturbing  general  curriculum.  -  (Brown  arid  Olney,  9267- 
3,  9546-50,  9592-4.) 

VARIOUS  TYPES  OF  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

Sixty-nine  typical  schools  visited  by  witnesses  were  found  to  be — 
(a)  commercial  schools,  (h)  schools  preparing  for  universities,  (c)  girls 
schools  with  curriculum  suited  to  life  or  leisure,  (d)  preparatory  schools. 
(Oln»y,  9274^7.) 

Chiefly  situated  in  South  of  England  and  at  watering  places;  best 
schools  were  in  wealthy  neighbourhoods.  (Olney  and  JBroton,  9278-81, 
9537-9.) 

Tuition  fees  varied  from  4Z.  10«.  to  30  guineas  a  year.  (Olney  and 
Brown,  9382-94.) 

Statistics  as  to  space  per  head  in  school-rooms  and  dormitories  of  the 
flchools  visited.    (Olney,  9551-6.) 

TESTS  OF  EFFICIENCY. 

Private  schools  are  sometimes  examined  throughout  by  an  external 
examiner,  more  frequently  the  top  form  is  sent  in  for  some  public  exami- 
nation.   (Brown  and  Olney,  9296-310.) 

The  numbers  thus  examined  in  each  school  are  not  large,  but  sufBcient 
to  test  efficiency.    (Brown,  9311-7.) 

A  small  proportion  of  girls'  boarding  schools  do  not  submit  to  any 
external  examination.    (Olney,  9302,  9303, 9442,  9443.) 

REGISTRATION  OF  TEACHERS. 

Private  school  teachers  are  almost  tinMiimouB  in  desiring  registration 
reasons  for  this.    (Brown  and  Olney,  9318.) 
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Elementary  teachers  should  not  he  inclnded,  becanse,  unless  placed  in 
a  separate  section,  their  numbers  would  enable  them  to  ont-yote  secondary 
teachers.     {Brown  and  Olney,  9319-23,  9525-8.) 

If  secondary  teachers  were  allowed  complete  freedom  to  leach  in  ele- 
mentary schools,  and  viGe  vereci,  a  universal  register  would  not  be  objected 
to.     (Brown,  9546.) 

Many  secondary  teachers  would  be  glad  to  take  the  better-paid  appoint- 
ments under  the  Education  Department.  Thirteen  per  cenc.  of  elemen- 
tary headmasters  get  over  200^  a  year.  {Brown,  9320-2,  9512-22, 
9542,  9543.) 

The  register  should  for  the  present  include  all  existing  teachers  who 
can  prove  that  their  work  is  emcient.  {Brown  and  Olney,  9324-7,  9482-9, 
9492-6.) 

After  a  certain  time  has  elapsed,  every  registered  teacher  must  possess 
qualifications.     {Brown  and  Olney,  9327,  944i-8.) 

Begistration  must  be  compulsory.  No  unregistered  person  should  be 
allowed  to  open  a  school,  or  unregistered  teachers  might  simply  be  made 
legally  unable  to  recover  fees.  {Brown  and  Olney ,  9328,  9331,  9332, 
94/9-S4,  9t>27-32.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

Teachers  must  have  perfect  freedom  to  choose  the  system  of  training 
which  suits  them  best.     (Brown  and  Olney,  9333,  9336.) 

Theory  of  education  might  be  made  one  subject  of  an  honours  degree 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Practical  work  could  be  obtained  afterwards 
as  probationers  in  schools.     (Brown  a/nd  Olney,  9333,  9697.) 

Teachers  who  do  not  take  a  degree  should  enter  a  training  college. 
Student  teacher  system  allowable  as  a  last  resource.  (Brown  and  Olney, 
9333,  9334,  9529.) 

Difficulty  of  utilising  elementa^  training  colleges  for  the  training  of 
secondary  teachers.     (Brown  and  Olney,  9336-8.) 

Secondary  teachers  are  able  and  willing  to  bear  the  cost  of  their  own 
training,  though  the  State  may  ultimately  make  a  small  grant.  (Brown 
n>nd  Olney,  9336,  9336.) 

CENTRAL  AUTHORITY. 

Necessity  for  central  authority  in  any  organisation  of  Secondary 
Education.  Objections  to  all  three  existing  Departments.  (Brown  and 
Olney,  9339,  9340,  9346.) 

The  new  central  oounoil  should  include  State  officials  and  reprosenta- 
iives  of  the  universities  and  registered  teachers,  headed  by  a  Minister  of 
Education,  bound  to  act  in  accordance  with  hifl  council.  (Brown  and 
Olney,  9340-4,  9533.) 

The  functions  of  the  central  council  should  be  to  control  local  authori- 
ties, revise  and  i*atify  schemes,  constitute  a  court  of  appeal,  diffuse  infor- 
mation, and  organise  inspection.  There  are  no  funds  for  it  to  administer. 
(Brown  and  Olney,  9346-8,  9608-10.) 

LOCAL  AUTHORITY :  ITS  CONSTITUTION  AND  FUNCTIONS. 

The  local  authority  should  be  constituted,  as  to  one-third,  of  represen- 
tatives of  county  councils  and  school  boards,  one- third  of  representatives 
of  universities  and  governing  bodies  of  schools,  one-third  of  representa- 
tives of  all  the  registered  teachers  of  the  locality.  (Brown  and  Olney, 
9349,  9360.) 

If  a  rate  were  imposed  the  representation  of  ratepayers  must  be  larger^ 
(Brown  and  Olney,  9471-8,  9634,  9536.) 
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Functions  of  local  anthority  Bhonld  indade  framing  and  oarryinff  oat 
of  schemes  and  administration  of  local  endowments,  which  wonld  be 
handed  over  to  it  by  the  Charity  Commission.  (Brown  and  Olney,  9349^3, 
9356,  9366,  9465-8.) 

The  local  anthority  should  not  test  the  efficiency  of  schools,  but  should 
accept  report  of  the  central  council.    [Brown  and  Olney,  9459-67.) 

A  certain  proportion  of  the  local  taxation  grant  should  be  administered 
by  the  local  authority.     (Brown  and  Olney,  9373-7.) 

The  association  maintains  that  aid  iVom  the  rates  will  not  be  needed. 
(Brown  and  Olney,  9354) 


OBJECTIONS  TO  BATE  FOR  SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

Rate  aid  is  unfair  to  private  schools.  (Brown  and  Olney,  9357,  9367, 
9496-609.) 

A  reduction  of  fees  gives  relief  to  those  who  are  able  to  pay  higher  fees, 
but  fails  to  reach  those  who  cannot  pay  the  minimum  fee  fixed.  (Brown 
and  Olney,  9367-67.) 

When  the  rates  increase,  educational  efficiency  will  be  sacrificed  to 
economy.  The  waste  of  technical  education  grants  by  county  councils 
proves  that  municipalities  are  unfit  to  administer  Secondary  Education. 
(Brown  and  Olney,  9368,  9603-6,  9617-24.) 

Secondarr  Education  should  be  self-supporting.  The  cost  at  which 
efficient  education  can  be  provided  varies  with  localities,  and  the 
association  is  unable  to  give  any  general  estimate.  (Brown  and  Olney, 
9490,  9491,  9630-2,  9580-2.) 

« 

Movement  in  the  United  States  in  favour  of  private  schools,  because  it 
has  been  found  impossible  to  nubke  all  secondary  schools  equal  as  to  cost. 
(Brown  and  Olney,  9681.) 

In  districts  like  East  London,  where  a  secondary  school  cannot  be  made 
self-supporting,  scholarships  must  be  provided  to  take  the  best  children 
to  higher  schools.     (Brown  and  Olney,  9676-8.) 


PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  AND  THE  SCIENCE  AND  ART 

DEPARTMENT. 

The  present  regulations  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  which 
prohibit  grants  to  schools  conducted  for  private  profit,  are  unfair.  (Brown 
mnd  Oln&y,  9383,  9384,  9396.) 

The  Department  objects  that  grants  would  go  to  increase  the  profits  of 
the  school,  but  this  difficulty  might  be  removed  by  allotting  the  grants  as 
capitation  fees  to  the  staff,  and  submitting  the  school  accounts  to  inspection. 
(Brown  and  Olney,  9391,  9392,  9468-70.) 

Great  inconvenience  arises  from  irksome  regulations  under  which 
Science  and  Art  examinations  are  conducted ;  schoolmasters  wish  that 
their  pupils  should  sit  for  the  examinations  in  their  own  schools.  (Brown 
and  Olney,  9384-90,  939a-6,  9397,  9398.) 

INSPECTION  OF  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

Private  schools  claim  to  form  part  of  the  educational  supply  of  the 
country,  and  admit  the  right  of  the  State  to  test  their  efficiency.  (Brown 
and  Olney,  9399.) 

Such  a  test  must  be  applied  by  means  of  inspection,  not  of  examination. 
Inspection  includes  supervision  of  premises,  apparatus,  methods  of 
teaching,  and  qualifications  of  stafi^.  (Brown  and  Olney,  9399-403,  9595, 
9596.) 
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Inspection  mnst  be  organised  by  the  central  oonnoil,  except  sanitary 
Inspection,  which  might  be  better  carried  out  by  the  local  anthoriiy. 
(Brovm  and  Oln^y,  9402-6.) 

The  association  wishes  to  be  free  to  choose  its  own  examiningij  body, 
either  the  universities  or  the  College  of  Preceptors,  and  their  report  shomd 
be  accepted  by  the  inspectors  as  a  sufficient  test  of  efficiency.  {Brov?n  and 
OVney,  9459-67.) 


DEFICIENCY  OP  PRO  VISION  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  ; 

DOES  IT  EXIST  P 

The  Private  Schools  Association  maintains  that  no  deficiency  has  been 
proved  to  exist,  except  in  thinly  populated  rural  districts.  Corown  and 
Olney,  9369,  9370,  9407,  9408,  9417-21,  9441.) 

A  Begistration  Act  would  increase  the  supply  of  schools,  as  many 
persons  would  enter  the  profession  who  now  hesitate  to  do  so.  (Broion 
and  Olney,  9409-11.) 

The  association  maintains  that  all  parents  who  require  Secondary 
Education  are  able  to  pay  for  it,  hence  the  question  is  merely  one  of 
supply  and  demand,    (nrown  <md  Olney,  9452-4.) 

No  new  schools  must  give  education  at  less  than  cost  price,  unless  the 
funds  are  left  by  private  benefactors.  (Brown  and  Ohiey,  9411-4,^9496- 
504.) 

Deficiencv  can  only  be  estimated  by  a  house-to-house  visitation,  to 
ascertain  the  number  of  parents  who  can  afford  to  pay  for  Secondanr 
Education.     (Brown  and  Olney,  9565-73.) 

This  inquiry  should  be  conducted  by  the  local  authority,  with  the 
assistance  of    expert!  from  the    central   council.    (Brown   and  Oln&u 
9633-6.)  ^' 


OOBEBLATION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

Children  cannot  pass  satisfactorilv  from  elementary  to  secondary 
schools  under  the  present  system  of  elementary  education.  (Brown  and 
Oln^,  9422,  9423.) 

Elementary  teachers  should  have  power  to  re-classifV  their  pupils  as 
occasion  arises,  and  the  best  should  compete  for  scholarships  at  not  later 
than  nine  years  of  age.    {Brown  and  Olney ,  9424--6.) 

Higher  erade  elementary  schools  which  keep  chUdren  up  to  16  years 
are  a  mistake  and  should  be  abolished.    (Broion  and  Olney,  9oll-6.) 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  scholarships  required  is  probably  very 
small ;  scholarships  are  now  frequently  gained  by  children  of  oolv  average 
abUity.    (Brown  and  Olney,  9426,  9574,  9575,  9589-91.)  ® 

Scholarships  should  be  within  the  reach  of  the  poorest,  not  only  of  those 
who  can  afford  to  pay  for  "  cramming,"  they  should  cover  maintenance, 
and  should  be  tenable  at  private  schools.  (Brown  and  Olney,  9423,  9425-8' 
9439,  9440,  9633-6.) 


DISTINCTION  BETWEEN  TECHNICAL  AND   SECONDABY 

EDUCATION. 

Secondary  Education  is  concerned  with  principles  rather  than  details. 
Time  is  wasted  in  teaching  children  technical  detailB  which  they  may 
never  need  to  know.  Such  instruction  should  be  given  in  separate 
institutions  not  in  schools.    (Brown  and  Olney,  9373,  9429-31.) 
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EDUCATIONAL  EXPERIENCE  OF  WITNESSES. 

Mr.  Brown  was  a  pupil  teacher  for  ftve  years,  spent  one  year  at  Chel- 
tenham-Training  College,  tanght  in  elementary  schools  for  about  seven 
years,  was  head  of  Training  College  of  Irish  Church  Mission  Society  for 
about  seven  years.     (Brown,  9432.) 

In  1879  bought  his  present  school  at  Tollington  Park,  has  400  boys, 
and  average  fee  of  IIZ.  58.  Is  a  graduate  of  London  University.  (Brown, 
9433-6.) 

Miss  Olney  was  educated  abroad,  passed  Cambridge  Higher  Local  and 
St.  Andi'ew^s  examinations,  was  headmistress  of  a  Girls'  Public  Day 
School  Company's  school  for  eight  years.  BuUt  present  school,  at  Hamp- 
stead,  in  1886.    (Olney,  9436-8.) 


GENERAL  OBJECTIONS  TO  PUBLIC  PROVISION  OF 

SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

Public  provision  of  secondary  schools  will — 

(1.)  Undermine  the  sense  of  parental  responsibility, 
■fa.)  Increase  the  number  of  persons  averse  to  manual  work. 
(3.)  Burden  the  ratepayers. 

(4.)  Destroy  the  origmaliby  and  enterprise  of  existing  schools.    (Olney, 
9637-9.) 


TVYATT,  Mb.  CHARLES  HENRY. 

Is  clerk  to  the  Manchester  School  Board,  and  is  honorary  secretary  of 
the  Association  of  School  Boards  for  England  and  Wales.    (9639-41.) 


COUNTY  EDUCATIONAL  AUTHORITY. 

There  should  be  one  educational  authority  in  each  area,  to  be  known  as 
the  board  of  education,  to  include  primary,  secondary,  and  technical 
instruction,  so  far  as  they  are  assisted  from  the  rates.  (Wyatt,  9642-4, 
9667-97,  9698,  9832-42.) 

Universities  in  those  areas  to  be  excluded  from  this  jurisdiction. 
(WyaU,  9646.) 

Explains  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  this  plan,  as  compared  with 
the  existing  method  of  aealing  with  education.     (fVyatt,  9664-6,  9730-5.) 

This  authority  should  deal  with  all  boroughs  not  being  county  boroughs. 
{WyaM,  9668,  9669.) 

The  board  would  be  elected  in  the  same  manner  as  school  boards,  as  a 
new  body,  distinct  from  the  county  council.     (Wyatt,  9670-5,  9740-3.) 

Does  not  object  to  the  cumulative  vote,  though  his  association  does 
generally.     (WyaU,  9676-81,  9830,  9831.) 

The  board  should  have  power  to  co-opt  certain  members.  (Wyatt, 
9682-6.) 

The  rural  school  boards  would  cease  to  exist.  (Wyatt,  9687-96,  9800, 
^801.) 

The  board  would  establish  secondary  schools  where  necessary,  subject 
to  the  control  of  the  central  authority.    (WyaU,  9699,  9700.) 

Committees  would  be  appointed  to  deal  with  the  various  branches  of 
education  in  the  area.    (Wyatt,  9703.) 
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In  Yorkflliire  the  Ridings  would  be  the  counties.    (WyoM,  9727,  9728.) 

The  boards  should  be  elected  triennially.     (Wyait,  9729.) 

The  expenditure  of  the  county  would  be  defrayed  out  of  a  common 
fund  raised  from  all  the  parishes.     (Wyatt,  9736-9.) 

The  Manchester  Technical  School  will,  or  ought  to,  meet  the  whole 
requirements  of  the  county.    (Wyaity  9818-24.) 

The  members  should  not  retire  in  a  body,  but  as  members  of  town 
councils  do.     (Wyatt,  9828,  9829.) 

Scholarships  should  be  thrown  open  to  children  of  all  voluntary  schools, 
whether  board  schools  or  not.     (Wyatt,  9843-8.) 

The  great  public  schools  would  not  be  under  the  county  boards  of 
education.    (Wyait,  9850.) 

Eecommends  scholarships  of  sufBlcient  value  for  promising  pupils  to 
pass  from  higher  grade  elementary  schools  to  second  grade  secondary 
schools,  to  be  provided  by  the  board,  and  that  technical  branches  be  added 
to  such  schools.     (Wyatt,  10,083-7.) 


COUNTY     BOROUGHS:      ONE      LOCAL      AUTHORITY      FOR 
SECONDARY,  TECHNICAL,  AND  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION. 

This  authority  should  bo  the  school  board,  together  with  some  additional 
members  to  be  chosen  by  the  county  board  of  education,  the  number  to 
depend  on  the  number  of  schools  and  the  size  of  the  borough.  (Wyatt, 
9646-65,  9668,  9771-7,  9792-9.) 

Does  not  propose  that  the  city  municix)al  council  shall  be  represented. 
(Wyatt,  9656-9.) 

The  local  taxation  grant  should  be  transferred  to  the  new  board. 
(Wyait,  9660,  9661.) 

The  board  would  appoint  committees  to  deal  with  the  different  branches 
of  education.    ( Wyatt,  9662,  9663.) 

Anticipates  no  difficulty  from  the  number  of  county  boroughs  in 
Lancashire.     (Wyatt,  9744-51.) 

In  Manchester  the  grants  from  the  countv  council  to  the  school  board 
is  used  for  science  and  art  classes,  and  classes  for  technical  subjects. 
(Wyatt,  9762-9.) 

Pupils  are  sent  to  the  Manchester  Technical  School  by  the  district 
authorities,  who  give  them  maintenance  scholarships.    (Wyatt,  9824-7.) 


WASTE  PROM  OVERLAPPING  OF  AUTHORITIES  AT 

PRESENT. 

Owing  to  the  number  of  technical  schools  being  started  in  many  of  the 
city  boroughs  and  towns  by  the  municipal  councils  in  Lancashire  there  is 
danger  of  over-supply.    Gives  particulars.     (Wyait,  9704-9.) 

They  will  probably  overlap  the  work  now  carried  on  at  Owens  College. 
{Wyatt,  9710,  9778.) 

If  municipal  councils  were  elected  for  educational  purposes,  there 
would  be  no  rivalry  between  the  authorities  of  adjacent  towns  as  there 
is  at  present.    (Wyatt,  9711-4.) 

The  site  of  the  Manchester  Technical  School  is  worth  10,0007.,  and  the 
buildings  will  cost  136,0002.,  and  Salford  proposes  to  erect  a  technical 
school  at  a  cost  of  65,000?.    (Wyatt,  9706-8,  9715-23.) 

Doubts  whether  Salford  or  the  other  towns  can  get  pupils  for  the 
technical  school.    (Wyatt,  9708,  9724-6,  9763-70,  9809-17.) 

These  new  schools  will  probably  interfere  with  the  Manchester  Grammar 
School.    (Wyatt,  9779-^1.) 


I 
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JLt  Bochdale,  where  a  technical  school  is  being  built,  there  are  no  day 
students  except  for  art.    {Wyatt,  9782-7.) 

Technical  schools  cannot  be  supported  out  of  the  local  taxation  grants 
and  the  li.  rate  if  buildings  have  to  be  paid  for  out  of  it.  A  further  rate 
will  be  required.    (Wyatt,  9802-8.) 

CENTEAL  AUTHORITY. 

There  should  be  a  centiSl  authority  presided  over  by  a  Minister  of 
Education,  and  the  powers  of  the  six  departments  haying  to  deal  with  j 

education  to  be  transferred  to  it.    (WyaU,  9851-8,  9890^911.) 

Explains  the  powers  to  be  giyen  to  the  central  authority,  and  his  ! 

reasons  for  it.    (Wyatt,  9854-88.)  i 

The  examinations  conducted  by  the  Ciyil  Seryice  Commission  would 
not  be  under  the  Minister  of  Education.    {Wyatt,  9889.) 

♦  i 

NECESSITY  OF  GENERAL  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  HIGHER 

GRADE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

One  or  more  higher  grade  elementary  schools  should  be  established  in 
eyery  district  haying  sufficient  population.  Giyes  details  of  his  scheme 
and  the  subjects  of  instruction.    {Wyatt,  9912-9,  9980-2.) 

If  Primary  and  Secondary  Education  were  under  one  authority,  cleyer 
pupils  oould  be  transferred  from  elementary  to  higher  grade  schools 
without  difficulty.    {WyaU,  9920,  9928-33,  994^-53.) 

Denies  the  statement  that  the  Manchester  school  teachers  had  placed 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  promising  pu|>ils  being  transferred  to  higher 
schools  or  fh>m  competing  for  scholarships.  Giyes  particulars.  (Wyatty 
9921-7.) 

The  higher  grade  elementary  school  is  the  best  school  to  prepare  pupils 
in  elementary  schools  for  secondary  schools.    {Wyatt,  9934-6,  9960-6.) 

Giyes  his  yiews  on  the  system  of  piying  Science  and  Art  grants  to 
higher  grade  elementary  schools,  whicn  hamper  the  teachers  and  should 
be  amended.  Greater  power  should  be  giyen  to  school  boards  as  to  the 
mode  of  charging  fees.    (Wyatt,  9937-45,  9983-5, 10,042-9.) 

Giyes  the  fees  charged  in  the  Manchester  higher  grade  elementary 
schools.    (WyaU,  9954, 10.034-40.) 

If  grammar  and  other  endowed  schools  are  efficiently  conducted  the 
higher  grade  elementary  schools  would  not  interfere  with  them.  {Wyatt, 
9955-9, 10,027.) 

States  the  ages  at  which  pupils  should  enter  higher  grade  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.    {WyaU,  9967-77, 10,028-330 

The  demand  for  higher  grade  elementary  schools  is  increasing. 
{WyaU,  9978,  9979.) 

Giyes  particulars  of  existing  higher  grade  elementary  schools,  with  i 

numbers  of  pupils,  CDSt,  Ac.    The  restriction  as  to  fees  has  checked  the 
increase  in  numbers.    {Wyatt,  9986-10,003.) 

Elementary  education  has  much  improyed,  and  children  leaye  for 
higher  grade  schools  earlier  than  they  used  to  do.  {Wyatt,  10,004, 
10,005.) 

Children  pass  Standard  YI.  at  11  now,  and  should  not  stay  in  primary 
schools  after  that,  but  should  go  to  other  schools.    {Wyatt,  10,006-13.) 

Explains  how  children  might  be  kept  at  school  with  advantage  to  them- 
selyes  and  profit  to  the  school.    (Wyatt,  10,014-26.) 
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EVENING  CONTINUATION  SCHOOLS. 

Evening  continuation  schools  are  the  onl^r  means  by  which  the  masses 
of  the  people  can  obtain  Secondary  Education,  and  onght  to  be  graded. 
Explains  his  system  for  carrying  this  ont.    (WyaU,  10,030-61.) 

These  schools  hare  superseded  the  evening  classes  at  Owens  College. 
(Wyatty  10»0e2-5.) 

Modem  languages  shonld  be  encouraged  by  gr  ants.    {Wyatt,  10,066*9.) 

Except  at  the  women's  institutes  the  classes  are  mixed,  and  the  plan 
works  well.    (Wyatt,  10,070-4.) 

Beoommends  mixed  classes  in  the  day  schools.    (10,075-82.) 

The  county  council  grant  has  not  been  used  for  elementary  education 
at  all,  but  for  science,  art,  and  similar  secondary  subjects.  (Wyatt, 
10,087-94.) 

Would  have  a  woman  to  take  charge  of  the  girls  in  mixed  schools. 
(WyaU,  10,096-103.) 

INSPECTION  OF  PUBLIC  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

All  endowed  or  public  schools  should  be  inspected  by  officers  appointed 
by  an  education  board  selected  by  the  central  authority.  (WyaU, 
10,104-6.) 

SCIENCE  AND  ABT  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Gives  particulars  of  the  scholarships  founded  in  Manchester,  by  private 
donors,  50  of  which  are  for  science  and  art.    (WyaU,  10,107-11.) 


BUCKMASTER,  Mb.  C.  A. 

Is  a  senior  inspector  of  science  and  art  schools.    (10,112,  10,118.) 
Gives  his  educational  experience.    (10,324.) 


REDGBAYE,  Mb.  GILBEBT  B. 

Is  a  senior  inspector  of  science  and  art  schools.    (10,114-6.) 
Gives  his  educational  experience.    (10,323.) 


VABIOUS  TYPES  OF  SCHOOLS  EXAMINED  BY  SCIENCE  AND 

ABT  DEPARTMENT.  ^ 

Describes  the  schools  inspected  by  the  Department,  which  may  be  divided 
into  six  classes,  and  most  of  them  are  secondary  schools.  (iuchmoHer, 
10,117-21.) 

The  work  in  these  schools  is  mostly  beyond  elementary,  and  the  Science 
and  Art  grants  begin  where  the  Education  Department  grants  leave  off,  as 
a  rule.    (Bucknuuier,  10,122-5.) 

Most  of  the  organised  science  schools  are  branches  either  of  higher 
grade  elementary  or  endowed  schools.  Those  attached  to  higher  grade 
elementary  schools  should  be  detached.  (Buchmoiter  and  Redgrave, 
10,311-3.) 

Organised  science  schools  were  started  by  the  Department  on  very  much 
the  same  lines  as  now  exist.    (Medgrave,  10,314, 10,315.) 
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The  Departmental  examinations  were  fixed  to  suit  the  evening  classes 
which  are  held  from  October  to  April.  In  Bchools  a  certain  amount  of 
special  preparation  would  take  place  whenever  they  were  held.  May  is 
found  to  be  most  suitable  generally.    {Bvtckmaater  and  Bedgrave,  10,316-9.) 

Two  examinations  a  year  would  bo  better,  bat  the  question  of  expense 
prevents  it.    (Redgrave,  10,320-434!.) 

The  staff  of  inspectors  has  been  greatly  increased,  to  enable  a  more 
detailed  inspection  of  schools  to  be  carried  out.  {Buckmaster  cmd 
Redgrave,  10,321.  10,822, 10,367,  10,368.) 

In  oral  examinations  boys  answer  better  than  girls,  but  there  is  not  any 
difference  as  regards  paper  work.     (Buchmaster  and  Engrave,  10,325-3.) 

Inspection  relates  only  to  fitness  of  buildings  and  rooms  for  teaching. 
(Bedgrave,  10,329.) 

CONDITIONS  OF  SCIENCE  AND  ART  GRANTS. 

The  grants  are  paid  for  instruction  in  the  elements  of  pure  science, 
which  includes  pure  mathematics.    (Buchmaater,  10,126-9.) 

Each  school  is  considered  on  its  merits.  If  the  endowment  is  300Z.  a 
year  mathematics  is  not  paid  for,  because  it  is  included  in  the  instruction 
covered  by  the  endowment.    (Buehmaster,  10,130-6.) 

The  question  of  fees  is  also  considered.    (Buckmasier,  10,137-41.) 

The  grant  is  not  paid  if  parents'  income  is  over  400Z.  a  year,  except  in 
higher  grade  elementary  schools,  when  all  are  paid  for.  {Redgrave,  10,142-7, 
10,338-41.) 

Explains  how  the  Department  protects  itself  from  imposition  in  such 
cases  by  the  formation  of  local  committees  for  each  class.  {Redgrave, 
10,148-60.) 

If  a  child  is  in  a  board  school  of  any  description  the  grant  is  paid  as  a 
matter  of  course.     {Redgrave,  10,161-6.) 

In  proprietary  schools  the  governors  generally  form  the  committee,  but 
grants  are  only  paid  if  the  Bchools  are  worked  without  division  of  profits. 
{Buckmaeter,  10,167-9.) 

Grants  are  paid  on  results  of  inspection  and  examination,  except  in 
organised  science  schools,  when  a  capitation  grant  is  given  in  addition. 
{Buekmaeter,  10,170-2.) 

Explains  how  much  is  included  under  the  term  *'  inspection  "  as  apart 
from  examination.     {Buekmaeter  wnd  Redgrave,  10,173-86.) 

The  local  committees  are  looked  after  by  the  inspectors  to  see  that  they 
carry  out  their  duties  efficiently.     {Bitchmuter^  10,336,  10,337.) 

In  some  subjects  there  might  bo  more  stringency  in  the  conditions,, 
owing  to  the  ease  with  which  grants  are  earned.     [Buekmaeter,  10,366.) 

The  hours  of  instruction  in  organised  science  schools  for  science  and  art 
subjects  have  been  reduced  to  enable  more  time  to  be  given  to  literary 
work  and  modem  languages.      {Redgrave,  10,374-8.) 

There  is  some  over-lapping  between  the  Education  and  Science  and 
Art  Departments  as  regards  Standards  YI.  and  YII.,  but  care  is  taken 
not  to  pay  grants  on  specific  subjects  when  paid  for  by  the  Education 
Department.    {Redgrave,  10,379-81.) 

To  increase  the  standards  to  10  in  number  would  only  add  to  the  over- 
lapping if  grants  are  to  be  paid  on  all  standards.  {Redgrave,  10,882, 
10,fe30 

VALUE  OF  EXAMINATION  CONDUCTED  BY  THE  SCIENCE 

AND  ART  DEPARTMENT. 

A  ffeneral  examination  for  all  schools  is  of  great  value,  both  to  the 
schools  and  to  the  Department,  as  a  means  of  comparison,  which  cannot 
be  ascertained  by  inspection  and  examination  by  inspectors.  {Buekmaeter,. 
10,187-93.) 
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IMPOBTANCE  OF  DRAWINa. 
Greater  prominence  sbonld  be  giren  to  drawing  in  schools.    (Redgrave, 

10,l»4r-7.) 

The  examinations  are  a  valuable  test,  bat  the  teaching  and  actnal 
drawing  are  poor  and  ineffective  in  schools  not  under  the  Department. 
{Bedgrave,  10,198-201.) 

Mechanical  drawing  should  relate  to  the  manual  work  done  in  the 
school  workshops.    (Redgrave,  10)202-4.) 

Was  not  aware  that^the  Department  grants  were  used  to  make  higher 
grade  board  schools  free  to  the  pupils.    (Redgrave,  10,205,  10,206.) 

Gives  particulars  of  the  grants  paid  for  day  scholars  in  higher  grade 
board  schools  at  Sheffield,  I^eds,  and  Manchester.    (Redgrave,  10,207-14.) 


BELATION  OF  HIGHER  GBADB  ELEMENTAJIY  TO 

SEOONDABY  SCHOOLS. 

Higher  grade  elementary  schools  are  a  necessary  adjunct  to  elementary 
schools,  and  to  a  certain  extent  compete  with  and  overlap  part  of  the 
work  in  secondary  schools.     (Redgrave,  10,216.) 

In  Wales  they  are  likely  to  be  in  dangerous  conflict  with  the  schools 
under  the  Intermediate  Education  Act.  (Redgrave,  10,216-23,  10,224, 
10,249, 10,250, 10,257-62.) 

Higher  grade  elementary  schools  are  an  introduction  to  Secondary 
Education  for  board  school  children.    (Redgrave,  10,217-22.) 

Secondary  schools  that  are  affected  by  higher  grade  elementary  school 
competition  are  of  an  inferior  class.    (Redgrave,  10,225,  10,226.) 

Higher  grade  elementary  schools  should  be  a  stepping  stone;to  organised 
science  schools  for  scientific  pupils,  and  to  grammar  schools  for  those 
taldng  literary  subjects.    (Redgrave  and  Buchmaeter,  10,227-30, 10,263.) 

Children  of  parents  who  can  afford  to  pay  fees  of  secondary  schools  are 
sent  to  higher  grade  board  schools,  but  doubts  whether  the  fees  are  the 
cause  of  it.    (Buchmaster,  10,231-7.) 

Does  not  consider  that  higher  grade  elementary  sc£loo1s  seriously  inter^ 
fere  with  private  secondary  schools  if  the  latter  are  educationally  efficient. 
(Buckmaeter,  10,23a-43.) 

In  Nottingham  and  Derby,  and  a  few  other  large  towns,  higher  gi*ade 
elementary  schools,  being  rate-aided,  compete  unfairly  with  secondary 
schools.    (Redgrave,  10,2^-8.) 

No  child  should  enter  an  organised  science  school  until  the  seventh 
standard  is  passed,  and  recommends  their  separation  from  higher  grade 
elementary  schools  on  this  account.    (Redgrave,  10,251-4.) 

The  junior  school  of  the  Sheffield  Technical  School  is  drawing  the 
pupils  of  the  higher  grade  elementary  school  away.  (Redgrave,  10,26$-70.) 

Would  like  to  see  higher  grade  elementary  schools  regarded  as  pre- 
paratory schools  for  further  education,  rather  than  as  the  end  of  school 
life  by  many  pupils.    (Redgrave,  10,342-4.) 

Endowments  and  fees  in  secondary  schools  are  not  enough  to  enable 
scientific  teaching  to  be  provided,  and  in  some  cases  even  literary 
instruction.     (Buckmaeter  and  Redgrave,  10,291-8.) 

The  provision  of  laboratories  and  scientific  apparatus  for  science 
teaching  is  more  expensive  than  the  other  course  of  instruction.  (Bitok- 
maeter,  10,384-90.) 

Schools  combining  science  and  literary  instruction  should  be  estab* 
lished  in  every  centre  where  the  local  requirements  demand  it. 
(Buokmaeter,  10,391-6.) 
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Eyening  clasBes  mnst  continne  and  be  deyeloped.  {Buchmaster, 
10,397, 10,398.) 

On  an  average  the  time  given  to  school  work  is  25  to  30  hoars. 
{Buchnuuter,  10,B99,  10,400.) 

TRAINING  AND  QUALIPIOATTONS  OF  TBAOHEBS 

UNSATISFACTORY. 

In  higher  grade  board  schools  very  few  teachers  are  nnirersity 
gradoates,  but  in  higher  secondary  schools  and  science  schools  the 
majority  have  taken  degrees  at  some  university.    (BuohnaeUr,  10,271*4.) 

A  small  proportion  have  received  no  training,  either  in  training 
colleges  or  universities.    {Buckmaater,  10,275, 10,276.) 

Teachers  are  better  prepared  in  the  theoretical  side  of  science  than  as 
regards  the  applied  siae.    {Buchmoiter  and  Bedgrame,  10,277-81.) 

In  drawing  the  qualifications  of  teachers  are  slowly  improving,  but 
some  better  qualification  should  be  provided  than  the  Department's 
certificate,  and  especially  in  science.  iB,edgra/ve  and  Atchmaetert 
10,282-8.) 

Much  of  the  teaching  of  applied  science  is  very  well  done.  (Buohmaster, 
10,289.) 

The  men  who  have  worked  at  some  industry  teach  the  applied  side 
best,  and  the  educated  teachers  are  the  best  instructors  in  the  theoretical 
side.    (BitehmagUr,  10,290.) 

COUNTY  COUNCIL  REPRESENTATION  ON  GOVIERNING 

BODIES  AIDED  BY  GRANTS. 

Where  local  grants  are  made  to  schools,  the  county  council  should 
have  representatives,  ex^offido,  on  the  governing  body  of  such  schools. 
(BuckmoBier,  10,299-305.) 

The  local  taxation  grants  have  to  a  great  extent  superseded  the 
necessity  for  levying  rates  for  education.     (EedgravBt  10,306,  10,307.) 

Schools  receiving  these  grants  should  be  officially  tested  by  the 
Government  and  inspected  by  an  officer  of  the  county  council.  {Redgrav0, 
10,308-10, 10,369-73.) 

Representation  of  the  county  council  has  proved  beneficial,  especially 
in  the  case  of  Northampton  Grammar  School,  which  has  been  entirely 
reorganised  in  consequence.    {Buckmaster^  10,330-3.) 

Ex-offioio  members  generally  attend  meetings  regularly,  and  their 
presence  is  distinctly  an  advantage  to  the  schools.  (BuchmoBter  and 
Medgmve,  10,334,  10,335.) 

INSPECTION  AND  EXAMINATION  OP  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

All  secondary  schools  should  be  inspected  and  examined  whether 
receiving  aid  or  not.    {Buchmasier,  10,345-7.) 

Does  not  consider  the  present  system  of  inspection  in  elementary 
schools  is  wasted,  as  one  set  of  inspectors  only  take  elementary  drawing, 
and  the  visits  do  good.    {Buckmasier,  10,348-52.) 

Local  funds  should  be  used  for  giving  grants  to  secondary  schools, 
and  Imperial  funds  used  only  when  local  funds  failed.  {Bnchma$ter, 
10,353-6.) 

The  Science  and  Art  Department  already  makes  grants  to  organised 
science  shools,  and  coidd  not  provide  further  funds  for  secondary  schools. 
{Bitchmaster  arid  Bedgra^e^  10,356-9.) 

Compulsory  drawing  and  the  increased  number  of  science  classes  have 
caused  the  great  rise  in  the  Department  grants.  {Bnchmoiter  and 
Bedffrave,  10,360-5.) 
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DIFFBRENOE  OF  TREATMENT  IN   THE   CASE  OF  EVENING 

AND  DAY  CLASSES. 

In  erening  classes,  if  started  mainly  for  industrial  stadents  exception 
is  not  taken  to  a  few  students  of  a  higher  social  position  for  the  purpose 
of  payment  of  grant,  but  in  day  schools  each  case  is  inquired  into. 
(BucJcmaster and  Bedgrave,  10,401-^) 

The  reason  is  that  in  evening  classes  the  expense  of  inquiring  into  the 
circumstances  of  each  student  would  cost  more  than  the  whole  grant. 
{Btichmaster,  10,406-9.) 

In  secondary  schools  the  fees  and  endowments  are  considered,  and  in 
some  cases  the  schools  are  examined,  but  no  grants  paid.  (Bi^kmaster 
and  Redgrave,  10,410-8,) 

Grants  are  paid  in  some  cases  in  secondary  endowed  schools  on  higher 
mathematics  and  science  subieots,  but  not  in  the  elementary  stages. 
{Bedgrave  and  Buchmastevt  10,422-4.) 

Some  private  schools  are  examined  but  not  inspected,  and  the  Depart- 
ment sends  the  report  to  the  schools.  (Buchmaeter,  10,419-21,  10,426, 
10,426.) 

The  time-tables  of  schools  other  than  organised  science  schools  are 
approved  b^  the  Department  to  the  extent  only  of  the  proper  number  of 
hours  for  science  instruction  in  the  year.     {Bwdhmaster^  10,427-30.) 

The  regulations  for  evening  classes  have  been  applied  as  a  rule  to  day 
schools.    {Bwikmasi&r,  10,431-3.) 

Secondary  schools  do  not  become  organised  science  schools  as  they  prefor 
to  be  free  from  taking  specified  subjects,  and  the  difference  in  the  grant 
would  be  very  small.    {Bwikmaeiery  10,435.) 

Grants  are  paid  for  drawing  and  manual  work,  in  organised  science 
schools,  but  not  for  bench  work.    (Buckma9ter  and  Bedgrave,  10,436-41.) 


BOWEN,  Mk.  E.  B.,  M.A. 


Is  assistant  master  and,  until  recently,  head  of  the  Modern  Side,  Harrow 
School.     (10,657.) 


THE  UNIYERSITIES  AND  THE  EXAMINATION  OF 

SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

Examinations  by  members  of  the  universities  are  not  so  good  as  those 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  Gives  reasons.  (Bowen,  10,650-5, 
10,806.) 

A  GENERAL  LEAVING  EXAMINATION. 

Is  not  in  favour  of  leaving  examinations,  owing  to  the  cost.  (Bowen. 
10,656-60,  10,662.) 

The  multiplicity  of  examinations  does  not  affect  the  chief  public  schools. 
[Bowen,  10,661, 10,663,  10,664.) 

A  general  leaving  examination  must  tend  to  cramp  the  curriculum. 
(B<nom,  10,765-«.) 

Is  opposed  to  the  inspection  of  schools  by  any  authority  whatever. 
{Bowen,  10,769-71.) 

BEST  AGE  FOR  PASSING  FROM  SCHOOL  TO  THE 

UNIVERSITY. 

The  age  for  leaving  school  is  too  high.  Boys  should  enter  the 
universities  before  18.    {Bowm,  10,665-9,  10,687.) 

I    88590.  H 
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The  pleasantness  of  schools  and  games  are  the  principal  causes  of  boys 
remaining ;  added  to  this  scholarships  for  school  life  tend  to  keep  boys 
there,     {iowen,  10,670-6, 10,690-2.) 

Uniyersitj  scholarships  are  now  or)en  to  the  age  of  20,  so  boys  wait 
before  going  in  for  them.    (Bowen,  10,677, 10,678,  10,792,  10,793.) 

To  keep  boys  at  school  until  20  is  a  disadvantage  to  them,  and  tends 
to  a  relaxation  of  discipline  in  their  faYOur  which  is  bad  for  the  school. 
(Bowen,  10,679-«2,  10,787-91.) 

It  has  this  effect  also,  that  some  parents  think  their  boys  are  too  old  to 
go  to  college  and  should  enter  a  profession  instead.    (Bow&n,  10,683-6.) 

Thinks  other  headmasters  would  differ  from  his  views  on  this  subject. 
(Bowen,  10,688,  10,689.) 

Boys  of  18  may  be  trusted  perfectly  at  the  university  but  not  younger. 
(Bou>en,  10,693.) 

Does  not  think  that  echools  have  encroached  on  the  functions  of  the 
universities,  or  that  games  absorb  too  much  of  school  time.  (Bowen, 
10,732-6.) 

The  competition  of  colleges  for  the  best  boys  tends  to  force  up  the  age. 
(Bowen,  10,797-801.) 

No  remedy  can  be  looked  for  in  the  direction  of  eztenial  control. 
(Bowen,  10,802-5, 10,807-fi.) 


TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

The  importance  of  training  is  likely  to  be  over-estimated  as  to  the 
larger  pxiblic  schools,  the  conditions  of  which  are  so  different  from 
those  of  ordinary  secondary  schools.  Training  colleges  for  primary 
education  are  a  species  of  university  where  the  teachers  are,  in  reality, 
educated.    (Bowen,  10,694, 10,695.) 

The  number  of  secondary  masters  is  too  great  to  provide  training 
accommodation,  and  in  the  public  schools  masters  can  gain  their 
experience  by  practice.    (Bowen,  10,695.) 

The  technical  part  of  teaching  might  be  usefully  taught,  but  the  cost  in 
time  and  money  would  be  great.    (Bowen,  10,695-7, 10,785-6.) 

A  training  college  for  secondary  teachers  was  started  but  failed. 
(Bowen,  10,698-700,  10,781-4.) 

The  assistant  masters  at  Harrow  and  other  public  schools  are  graduates 
from  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  mostly  have  taken  honours.  (Bowen, 
10,701, 10,702.) 

Training  is  of  no  value  to  these  men.    (Bowev.,  10,703.) 

Thinks  that  training  has  not  much  effect  ultimately  on  the  efficient 
teaching  of  masters  in  public  schools.     (Bowen,  10,70i-9,  10,737-40.) 

In  day  secondary  schools,  where  masters  do  not  act  as  a  moral  and 
social  force,  but  whose  duty  is  teaching  only,  training  is  of  more  value. 
(Bowen,  10,710,  10,711.) 

Technical  training  can  be  of  little  aid  in  evoking  moral  Qualities  and  is 
•annecessary  in  a  profession  which  depends  largely  on  tnese  qualities. 
{Bowen,  10,741,  10,742.) 

The  maintenance  of  discipline  is  a  matter  of  character,  and  cannot  be 
communicated ;  legislation  will  not  produce  strong  characters.  (Bowen, 
10,772-80.) 
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RELATION  OF  GREAT  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  TO  ORGANISATION 

OF  SECOND AEY  EDUCATION. 

The  large  public  schools  have  not  the  need  of  help  or  aid  from  a  central 
•educational  authority  lor  a  local  authority.  It  is  necessary  that  their  work 
should  not  be  cramped  by  Government  or  other  authorities.  {Bowen, 
10,71^20, 10,743.) 

Assistant  masters  in  public  schools  should  have  the  right  to  appeal 
against  dismissal  by  a  headmaster,  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  to  what 
authority  a  headmaster  might  appeal  if  dismissed  by  the  goyeming  body. 
(Bowen,  10,721-4.) 

Very  little  contact  at  present  between  the  large  public  schools  and  the 
grammar  schools;  the  public  schools  haye  therefore  little  power  of 
influencing  other  schools.    (Bowen,  10,744-7,  10,760-4.) 

Tho  use  made  of  endowments,  especially  scholarship  endowments,  in 
all  schools  should  be  a  matter  for  public  inquiry.  {Bowen,  10,755-9, 
10,794-6.) 

THE  ART  OF  TEACHING  ONLY  TO  BE  ACQUIRED  BY 

PRACTICE. 

Impossible  to  lay  down  rules  capable  of  uniyersal  application ;  therefore 
no  theoretical  instruction  is  of  much  use.    (Bowen,  10,725, 10,726.) 

Methods  of  teaching  are  unimportant  compared  witli  the  character  of 
the  teacher.    (Botven,  10,727-9.) 

Admits  that  something  may  be  effected  by  teaching  under  criticism, 
but  the  yalue  eyen  of  this  is  much  oyer-rated.    (Bowen,  10,730, 10,731.) 

Has  no  knowledge  of  the  alleged  incapacity  of  graduates  to  maintain 
discipline  in  elementary  schools.    (Bowen,  10,748-54.) 


FEARON,  Mb.  D.  R.,  C.B. 


Has  been  an  inspector  of  schools,  an  Assistant  Commissioner  to  the 
Schools  Enquiry  Commission,  and  is  now  Secretary  to  the  Charity 
Commission.    (Fearon,  10,809-12.) 

His  eyidence  is  based  on  his  official  experience,  but  he  expresses  his 
personal  opinions  and  does  not  represent  the  Charity  Commission. 
(Fearm,  10,813.) 


IMPROVEMENTS  SUGGESTED  BY  ENDOWED  SCHOOLS 

COMMISSION. 

(1)  The  widening  of  the  curriculum  and  the  extension  of  good  education 
to  girls ;  (2)  freedom  of  conscience ;  (3)  increase  of  parental  interest  and 
popular  sympathy ;  (4)  organisation ;  (5)  ascertainment  of  results ;  (6) 
aiffusion  of  information.     (Fearon,  10,820-5.) 

The  Commission  also  recommended  special  machinery  for  the  carrying 
out  of  these  improyements,  of  which  only  part,  yiz.,  the  Endowed  Schools 
Commission  and  the  Endowed  Schools  Department  of  Charity  Commis- 
sion, has  been  established.    (Fearon,  10,823-6.) 

The  most  important  changes  siace  1868  are  the  Elementary  Education 
Act,  Welsh  Intermediate  Education  Act,  and  Technical  Instruction  and 
Local  Taxation  Acts.    (Fearon,  10,827,  10,828.) 

LIMITED  SCOPE  OF  ENDOWED  SCHOOLS  ACT. 

Endowed  Schools  Acts  deal  only  with  a  limited  number  of  educational 
•endowments ;  these  haye  an  estimated  gross  income  of  722,0002.  (Fea/ron, 
10,829-38.) 

H  2 
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The  Acts  do  not  includo  the  Beven  great  public  schools,  or  any  endowed 
elementary  schools  the  endowment  of  which  does  not  exceed  lOOZ.  a  year. 
(Fearon,  10,834-7.) 

The  endowments  for  which  schemes  have  been  made  nnder  the  Acts 
amount  to  535,000L  of  gross  income.  Endowments  which  presented 
fewest  obstacles  were  dealt  with  first.  (Fearan,  10,838,  10,839, 10,843, 
10,847, 10,848.) 

Kine  years  more  required  to  accomplish  reorganisation  of  all  endow- 
ments,  if  the  work  could  be  carried  on  at  the  same  rate  as  hitherto.  This 
is  impossible,  chiefly  because  of  tbe  number  of  schemes  which  require 
ameadmejit.     {Fearon,  10,840-3, 10,849, 10,850.) 

WORK  ACCOMPLISHED  UNDER  ENDOWED  SCHOOLS  ACTS. 

Curricula  have  been  widened  as  far  as  public  opinion  allows,  freedom 
of  conscience  secured,  parental  interest  has  been  slightly  increased ;  as 
regards  organisation,  ascertainment  of  results,  and  diffusion  of  infor- 
mation, hardly  anything  has  been  done.     {Fearon,  10,851-61.) 

Powers  under  the  Acts  are  insufficient.  {Fearon^  10,840,  10,844, 
10,861,  10,862.) 

NEW  MACHINERY  REQUIRED, 

(1.)   CSNXRAL  AUTHOBirr. 

Recommends  the  appointment  of  a  Minister  of  Education,  who  should 
be  the  head  of  the  present  Education  Department,  Science  and  Art 
Department,  and  of  Charity  Commission,  enlarged  to  form  a  council  of 
Secondary  Education.    (Fearon^  10,863-9.) 

The  three  Departments  need  not  be  amalgamated,  but  great  advantage 
will  result  from  their  being  under  one  head.  (Fearon,  10,865-?, 
10,885-9.) 

Parliamentary  secretary  should  be  appointed.    {Fearon,  10,872.) 

TRANSFER  OF  FUNCTIONS  OF  CHARITY  COMMISSION. 

Impossible  to  separate  the  legal  and  educational  sides  of  the  Cbarity 
Commission,  because  of  the  in&icate  nature  of  many  trusts  which  are 
both  educational  and  non-educational.  Trustees  would  have  to  deal  with 
two  Departments  instead  of  one.     (Fearon,  10,874, 11,087-9.)        ^^^ ; 

Educational  trusts  would  be  injured  if  administered  by  a  Department 
with  no  educational  experience.     {Fearon,  10,875-7.) 

^Charity  Commission  exercises  some  functions  of  tbe  Court  of  Chancery, 
therefore  some  difficulty  might  arise  if  it  were  placed  under  a  Minister 
responsible  to  Parliament,  but  this  would  be  avoided  if  the  Minister  did 
not  appear  before  the  courts  of  law.    {Fearon,  10,875, 10,878-81.)    ' 

No  difficulty  need  arise  with  regard  to  the  enlarged  powers  granted  to 
the  Charity  Commission  under  the  Local  G^rernment  (Parish  Coimcils) 
Act.    {Fearon,  10,882,  10,883.) 

DUTIES  AND  POWERS  OF  CENTRAL  AUTHORITY. 

(1.)  To  appoint  some  members  of  the  county  authority. 

(2.)  To  frame  schemes. 

(3.)  To  conduct  an  official  inspection. 

(4.)  To  secure  co-ordination  and  prevent  over-lapping. 

(5.)  To  publish  information.    {Fearon,  10,884,  10,999.) 

(2.)  CoKSTiTunoN  Of  County  Authority. 

Half  the  members  of  the  county  authority  should  be  appointed  by  the 
county  council,  one  quarter  by  the  school  boards,  one-eighth  ^7^^ 
central  authority,  and  one-eighth  by  co-option.    {Fearon,  10,S37, 10,888.) 
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Presence  of  co-opted  xnembers  important,  bat  the  action  of  existing 
technical  instmction  committees  showH  there  is  no  need  to  make  it 
compulsory.    (Fearon,  10,973, 10,974.) 

Term  of  office  of  connty  council  members  should  not  exceed  that  of  the 
county  council.    {Fearmt,  11,068-70.) 

In  administrative  couniieB,  the  representatiyes  of  the  school  board 
should  be  elected  by  the  combined  action  of  all  the  school  boards  of  the 
county.,  (Fearon,  10,888-94.) 

In  county  boroughs  the  county  authority  should,  if  the  locality  desired, 
have  power  to  take  the  place  of  the  school  board,  and  manage  both 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education.    {Fewron,  10,895-7,  11,090-101.)     , 

DUTIES  AND  POWEES  OF  COUNTY  AUTHOEITY. 

(1.)  To  initiate  schemes  for  the  establishment  and  reorganisation  of 
endowed  schools  in  the  county. 

(2.)  To  act  as  the  goyeming  body  of  endowments  within  its  area. 
(Fearon,  10,898-906, 11,100-2.) 

Non-local  and  denominational  schools  and  general  charities  to  be 
exempt  from  control  of  county  authority,  and  to  be  scheduled  out  of  the 
Act  by  name.    (Fearon,  10,902-8, 11,10^8,  11,117-9.) 

County  authority  is  to  be  capable  of  becoming  the  goyernins  body  of 
all  schools  in  the  county ;  local  committees  must  be  appointed  and  the 
existing  goyeming  bodies  might  constitute  local  committees  at  the  outset, 
(i'^earon,  10,975-8.) 

County  authority  would  haye  no  new  powers  for  the  transference  of 
endowments :  such  powers  already  exist  under  Endowed  Schools  Acts, 
but  cannot  be  carried  out  in  the  face  of  local  opposition.  {Fearon, 
11,071-8.) 

Bat  small  grammar  schools  will  be  more  easily  conyerted  into  schools 
of  a  lower  grade  by  a  local  than  by  a  central  authority.  (Fearon, 
11,109-16.) 

(3.)  Constitution  ot  PRoynrcuL  Authoeitt. 

England  should  be  diyided  into  fiye  provinces;  as  regards  London 
either  the  administratiye  county  should  form  a  proyince  under  the  exist- 
ing technical  education  board,  or  a  new  proyince  should  be  formed  by  tho 
inclusion  of  Middlesex,  Surrey,  and  Kent.    (Fearon,  10,909-12.) 

One-third  of  the  members  should  be  appointed  by  county  authorities, 
one-third  by  secondary  teachers,  and  one -third  by  uniyersities  and 
uniTcrsity  colleges  within  the  proyince.  Officials  from  central  council 
should  attend  as  assessors  only.  (Fearon,  10,913-5, 10,951-7, 11,029, 11,030, 
11,065-60, 11,067,  11,123-5.) 

Uniyersities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  would  only  be  represented  in  the 
proyinces  in  which  they  are  sitaate.    (Fearon,  11,061-6.) 

DUTIES  AND  POWERS  OF  PROVINCIAL  AUTHORITY. 

(1.)  Administration  of  general  endowments:  these  could  not  be 
managed  by  a  central  department,  and  great  difficulty^  would  be 
experienced  in  breaking  them  up  if  placed  under  county  authority. 
(Fearon,  10,916-22.) 

(2.)  Examination  and  edncational  inspection. 

(3.)  Training  of  teachers. 

(4.)  Pensions  for  teachers. 

(5.)  Conference. 

(6.)  Report  to  central  authority.     (Fearon,  10,928.) 
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Beason  why  edncational  inspection  cannot  be  conducted  by  central  or 
by  county  authority.    {Fearon,  10,966-72.) 

Training  of  teachers  and  pension  scheme  both  need  local  knowledge. 
(Fecvron,  10,932-42, 10,985-91.) 

If  these  functions  were  entrusted  lo  central  authority  it  would  break 
down  under  pressure  of  work,  if  distributed  amonR  provinces  voluntary 
workers  could  be  utilised.     (Fearon,  10,932, 10,933,  10,942, 10,990, 10,991.) 

Funds  to  be  obtained  from  three  sources ;  witness  has  made  no  estimate 
of  probable  expenses.     {Fearoriy  10,943,  10,965-63, 10,979-83.) 

*  Schools  exempt  from  control  of  county  authority  should  also  be 
exempt  from  provincial  control,  but  provision  should  be  made  in  the  Act 
to  allow  them  to  place  themselves  under  the  control  of  the  province 
partially  or  entirely.     (Fearon,  10,972,  10,993,  10,996-8.) 

History  of  Betton's  Charity.     {Fearon,  11,053, 11,054.) 
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JA  Secondary  Education  Act  should  be  passed  which  should  convert  the 
Charity  Commission  into  a  Secondary  Education  Department.  (Fearonr 
10,999.) 

Powers  of  Charity  Commission  ui^er  Endowed  Schools  Acts  and 
Charitable  Trusts  Acts  to  be  transferred  to  this  Department.  The  staff  to 
be  appointed  partly  by  the  Crown  and  partly  by  the  Department.  {Fearon, 
10,999.)  ^ 

FSAMING  OF  SCHEMES. 

The  Secondary  Education  Department  (1)  to  frame  schemes  on  the 
initiative  of  the  county  authorities.  Procedure  should  be  as  under 
Endowed  Schools  Acts,  with  certain  modifications.  (Fearon,  10,999- 
11,002.) 

(2.)  To  present  annual  reports  on  condition  of  Secondary  Education,, 
embodying  statistics  collected  through  the  local  authorities.  {Fearon, 
10,999.) 

RATING  POWERS. 

Counties  and  county  boroughs  should  have  power  to  vote  a  special  rate 
to  be  used  for  the  supplv  of  deficiencies,  not  for  maintenance,  ouch  a  rate 
might  be  temporary.     (Fearon,  11,005-12.) 

Funds  under  the  Local  Taxation  Act  should  be  applicable  only  te 
education ;  but  it  should  not  be  compulsory  to  apply  them  in  aid  of 
general  Secondary  Education.     (Fearon,  11,013-8.) 

TREATMENT  OF  MODERN  ENDOWMENTS. 

Endowm«nt8  founded  subsequent  to  2nd  August  1819  cannot  be  dealt 
with  under  Endowed  Schools  Acts  without  consent  of  the  governing  body» 
Fixed  dates  should  be  abolished,  and  a  period  of  30  years  since  foundation 
substituted.     (Fearon,  11,020,  11,021,  11,026-8.) 

Endowments  founded  subsequent  to  the  Act  should  not  be  dealt  with 
under  the  Act,  except  with  the  founder's  consent,  until  30  years  have 
passed.     (Fearon,  11,022.) 

The  Act  should  grant  compulsozy  powers  for  borrowing  money  and 
for  the  acquisition  of  land.    (Fearon,  11,023-5.) 
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ENDOWMENTS  APPLIED  IN  PAYMENT  OF  FEES  IN 

ELEMENTAJIY  SCHOOLS. 

The  Secondary  Education  Act  should  proyide  that  the  large  endowments 
now  spent  in  relieyin^  the  ratepayers  or  yolnntary  contribntors  should 
be  applied  to  Bcholarships  for  education  higher  than  elementary.  {Fearan, 
11,032-7.) 

TREATMENT  OF  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

Scholars  from  recognised  and  inspected  private  schools  should  be 
entitled  to  compete  for  county  ana  provincial  scholarships  if  these 
scholarships  were  held  at  public  schools.     {Fearon,  11,038-47.) 

County  scholarships  should  not  be  tenable  at  private  schools,  because 
their  rapid  changes  make  efficient  supervision  impossible.  {FearoUf 
11,045,  11,046,  11,079-86.) 

Private  schools  should  not  receive  any  aid  from  public  funds.  (Fearon, 
11,120-2.) 


BAJINETT,  Mb.  P.  A.,  M.A. 


Is  one  of  H.M.  inspectors  of  schools  and  an  assistant  inspector  of 
training  colleges.  Was  for  three  years  a  member  of  the  SheflSeld  School 
Board.    (Bameit,  11,126-9, 11,370-7.) 


ESSENTIAL  ELEMENTS  OF  PREPARATION  FOR  TEAOHINQ. 

First  requisite  is  a  good  liberal  education ;  university  education  desirable 
even  for  elementary  teachers.    {Bamett,  11,130-4.) 

Special  training  indispensable;  length  of  time  required  varies,  but 
two  years  desirable.    {Bamett,  11,135,  Il,173c^-5.) 

Subjects  of  special  course  generally  necessary ;  history  of  education  has 
been  found  less  useful  than  other  subjects ;  psychology  unnecessary  in 
case  of  men  who  have  taken  a  degree  in  literoB  humaniorea.  {Bamett, 
11,136-42,  11,177,  11,178, 11,203.) 

Study  of  history  of  education  tends  to  remove  prejudice  and  exclusive, 
ness.    {Bamett,  11,189-95.) 

Theory  of  education  is  properly  a  part  of  literoj  humaniarea,  and  should 
not  be  made  a  separate  faculty.    {Bamett,  11,284.) 

Practical  training  should  be  carried  on  concurrently  with  theoretical, 
but  special  training  cannot  be  combined  with  reading  for  university 
degree.    {Bamett,  11,144,  ll,19d-8, 11,213-6.) 

Examination  and  diploma  in  education  necessary ;  examination  should  be 
conduoted  by  persons  ezperienoed  in  teaching.  {Bamett,  11,145-9,  11,201, 
11,202.) 

Comparative  value  of  theoretical  -  and  practical  training.  {Barneit, 
11,227,  11,228.) 

IMPORTANCE  OF  SPECIAL  TRAINING. 

Training  prerents  the  best  teachers  from  making  mistakes,  and 
improres  the  capabilities  of  inferior  teachers.  {Barneit,  11,150-8, 11,179, 
11,180, 11,233,  11,273-9, 11,291-5.) 
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The  knowledge  of  yarious  Bystems  enables  the  teacher  to  try  experiments 
and  prevents  his  becoming  mechanicaL    {Ba/mett,  11,160>2, 11,185-8.) 

Important  that  training  should  be  conducted  by  able  persons,  never- 
theless the  mere  fact  of  teaching  under  criticism  calls  oat  a  man's  best 
powers.     (Bamett,  11,160,  11,227, 11,235, 11,238-40.) 

Unsatisfactory  condition  of  many  practising  (elementary)  schools. 
{Bamett,  ll,2;j5-47, 11,308-11.) 

Trained  teachers  maintain  better  discipline  with  fewer  punishments 
and  acquire  greater  power  of  managing  large  classes.  {Bamett,  11,163-73, 
11,181, 11,1®,  11,216, 11,217.) 

Expense  is  not  an  insuperable  difficulty,  many  intending  teachers  could 
pay  tneir  own  expenses  ;  university  scholarships  might  be  extended,  and 
any  further  deficiency  might  be  supplied  by  State  aid.  {Bamett,  11,183, 
11,200,  11,221-5.) 

The  objection  that  the  work  of  training  offers  no  career  for  really  able 
men  is  disproved  by  experience.    {Bamett,  11,184.) 

The  lack  of  liberal  education  on  the  part  of  elementary  teachers  renders 
it  impossible  that  they  should  be  trained  together  with  secondary  teachers, 
but  a  common  system  of  training  is  desirable,  and  should  ultimately  be 
possible.    {Bamett,  11,204-12, 11,264, 11,287, 11,288,  11,289.) 

The  mere  possession  of  a  university  deffree  is  not  a  sufficient  qualifi- 
cation for  a  teacher;  greater  value  of  degi*ee  acquired  at  a  teaching 
university.    {BameU,  18,218-20, 11,251-7.) 


CLASS  OF  PEESONS  AVAILABLE  AS  TEACHERS  IN 

SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

Teachers  in  secondary  schools  are  at  present  drawn  largely  from  the 
graduates  of  the  older  universities.  There  are  also  a  fair  number  of 
n)rmer  elementary  teachers,  who  ore  presumably  the  best  men  in  their 
profession.    {Bamett,  11,248-62.) 

Low  salaries  prevent  the  best  men  from  entering  the  profession,  but  a 
good  supply  of  useful  men  could  be  obtained  for  an  initial  salary  of  lOOL 
a  year.    {Bamett,  11,281-3.) 

The  regulations  of  the  Education  Department  prevent  persons  who  have 
had  a  liberal  education  from  becoming  teachers  in  elementary  schools. 
^BameU,  11,266-73.) 

Understaffing  in  elemen^eu-y  schools.    (Bamett,  11,263.) 


PRACTICAL  TRAINING  OR  APPRENTICESHIP  OF 

SECONDARY  TEACHERS. 

System  of  apprenticing  young  teachers  in  large  schools  is  good  if  their 
reading  is  carefully  directed  and  opportunities  for  travel  and  observation 
are  afforded.    {Bamett,  11,226,  ll,22d-32.) 

A  minimum  age  for  apprenticeship  should  be  fixed.    {Bamett,  11,212 , 

11, old.) 

It  should  be  incumbent  on  every  school  receiving  publio  money  to 
train  a  certain  number  of  apprentices.    {Bamett,  11,294-6.) 

The  apprenticeship  system  should  be  placed  under  control  of  a  central 
authority  as  tending  to  secure  a  higher  standard  of  efficiency.  (Bameti, 
H,2v7.) 
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EXAMINATION  AND  INSPECTION  OF  SEOONDABY  SCHOOLS. 

Examination  and  inspection  of  secondary  schools  should^  be  controlled 
bj  a  central  authority.  The  central  department  need  not  itself  examine, 
bnt  should  only  ascertain  that  the  exammations  to  which  schools  idready 
submit  are  efficient.    {BameU,  11,298-904, 11,307.) 

If  existing  examinations  were  found  nnsatisfactory  the  inspector  should 
be  empowered  to  ask  for  the  examination  papers  and  to  suomit  them  to 
the  central  authority.    (Ba/meit,  11,304-6.) 

First  grade  schools  will,  it  is  sai^  object  to  State  inspection,  bnt  the 
uniyersity  of  Oxford  has  already  submitted  ita  work  in  the  day  training 
college  to  Her  Majesty's  Inspector.    (Bamett,  11,314, 11,315.) 


RELATION  OF  HIGHER  GRADE  ELEMENTARY  TO 

SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

Higher  grade  elementary  schools  are  too  firmly  established  to  be  done 
away  with,  and  they  are  useful  as  completing  elementary  education. 
{BwmeU,  11,821,  11,362, 11,358, 11,359,  11,878-91.) 

As  continuing  the  work  of  education  they  are  unsatisfactory  because  of 
their  limited  curriculum,  and  because  their  methods  of  teaching  have  no 
educational  value.    {Ba/mett,  11,321, 11,335-8,  11,353,  11,392-8.) 

Children  who  desire  real  Secondary  Education  should  enter  a  secondary 
school  at  nine  or  ten  years  of  age.  Scholars  should  be  nominated,  not 
elected  by  competitiye  examination.  (Bamett,  11,320-32,  11,339-51. 
11,402-7.) 

Secondary  Education  is  of  no  value  to  children  of  the  working  classes 
unless  they  possess  exceptional  ability,  because  it  unfits  them  for  manual 
labour.    (BameU,  11,403.) 

The  supply  of  schools  for  the  lower  middle  classes  is  deficient ;  need  of 
schools  with  a  more  literary  curriculum  than  is  afforded  by  higher  grade 
elementary  schools,  but  aiming  at  preparation  for  practical  life.  (Bameit 
11,347-56,11,408-11.) 

Secondary  Education  should  not  be  free.    {Bamett^  11,361.) 

EDUCATION  OF  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  IN  THE  SAME  CLASSES. 

Witness  is  opposed  to  co-education  on  d  priori  grounds  and  has  not 
observed  any  good  results  where  the  system  is  in  practice.  If  adopted  in 
Secondary  Education  it  would  probably  lead  to  the  neglect  of  the  irirls. 
(Bamett,  11,362-9.)  * 


LONGLEY,  Sm  HENRY,  K.C.B. 
Is  Chief  Charity  Commissioner.    (11,412.) 


STATE  DEPARTMENT  FOR  EDUC ATIO  N  DESIRABLE. 

Was  contemplated  by  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission,  and  shown  to  be 
necessary  by  the  results  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts.  (Longlev, 
11,413,11,414.)  V      y  y* 

Powers  of  the  Acts  insufficient  for  their  work,  and  the  impetus  of  public 
opinion  which  at  first  propelled  them  is  now  lost.    {Longley,  fl,415, 11,416.) 

Imperial  grants  under  the  Local  Taxation  Acts  render  State  control  a 
necessity.    (LcngUyt  11,417.) 
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PROVISIONAL  CHARACTER  OF  ENDOWED  SCHOOLS  ACTS. 

The  work  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  has  been  proyisional  because 
the  necessary  organisation  (Minister  of  Education  and  Local  Authorities) 
did  not  exist.     (Longhy,  11,418.) 

It  has  also  been  partial,  dealing  only  with  endowments,  and  isolated, 
dealing  with  indiridual  schools,  not  with  an  organised  system  of  education. 
(Longley,  11,419-21.) 

Attempts  at  organisation  on  county  basis  in  the  West  Riding  of  York 
and  in  Devon  failed.     (Dongley,  11,422-5.  11,498,  11,499.) 

The  work  of  the  Charity  Commission  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts 
is  essentially  permanent  in  character.  Schemes  constantly  need  amend- 
ment, and  the  Commissioners  have  been  obliged  to  take  up  the  work  of 
examination  and  inspection.     (Longley,  11,420,  11,426-31,  11,535-7.) 


CONSTITUTION  OF  STATE  DEPARTMENT. 

A  political  department,  as  ordinarily  constituted,  is  preferable  to  a 
board  under  control  of  a  Minister.     {Longley^  11,432!) 

If  a  board  is  constituted,  it  should  be  independent  of  the  Minister,  and 
its  functions  should  be  simply  the  registration  of  teachers  and  super- 
intendence of  examinations.    (Longleyj  11,433-6,  11,486-90.) 

The  special  knowledge  requisite  for  these  functions  could  be  obtained 
equally  well  throagh  members  of  a  department  constituted  in  the  ordinary 
way.     {Longley^  11,530-4.) 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  should  be  administered  by  the 
same  department      {Longley ^  11,487. 

No  need  for  provincial  as  well  as  county  authorities.  (Longley, 
11,536-8.) 

Omnibus  "  schemes  of  the  Charity  Commission.    (Longley,  11,539-42.) 


4< 


RELATION    OF  CHARITY  COMMISSION  TO  STATE    DEPART- 
MENT OP  EDUCATION. 

Present  work  oF  Charity  Commission  under  Endowed  Schools  Acts  is 
smaller  in  volume  than  that  under  Charitable  Trusts  Acts,  being  about 
one  quarter  of  the  whole  work.    {Longley,  11,438-43,  11,466-8.) 

Hardly  any  routine  work  under  Endowed  Schools  Acts.  {Longley, 
11,444.) 

Charity  Commission  hafl  taken  over  a  large  port  of  the  work  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  and  as  far  as  the  administration  of  property  is 
concerned  its  work  is  of  a  judicial  nature.     {^Longleyt  11,445,  11,446.) 


SEPARATION  OP  EDUCATIONAL  AND  LEGAL  WORK. 

The  leeal  and  educational  work  of  the  Charity  Commission  should  be 
separated,  and  educational  work  placed  under  the  Minister  of  Education. 
{Longley,  11,447,  11,480.) 

The  legal  work  should  remain  with  the  Charity  Commission,  who  should 
be  i*epresented  in  Parliament  by  an  unpaid  Commissioner.  {Longley, 
11,484, 11,485,  11,516-9.) 

It  is  not  imposnible  to  distinguish  between  the  educational  and  legal 
Bides  of  endowments ;  endowments  for  elementary  education  are  constantly 
dealt  with  both  by  the  Charity  Commission  and  the  Education  Department. 
{LongUy,  1 1»448-53, 11,613.) 
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No  di£&oaltieB  arise  between  the  departments,  nor  is  greater  trouble  or 
delay  caused  to  the  trustees  than  if  they  had  to  deal  wim  one  department 
only.     {Longley,  11,453, 11,469,  11,461-4.) 

'the  interpretation  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts,  and  decisions  as 
to  transfer  of  endowments  must  rest  with  the  Minister  of  Education. 
{Longley,  11,455,-8, 11,481, 11,482, 11,508-12.) 

In  case  of  endowments  partly  educational  and  partly  non- educational, 
the  Charity  Commission  would  decide  the  amount  applicable  to  each 
purpose.    (Longley,  11,491-5.) 

A  definite  apportionment  is  desirable  if  it  can  be  made.  (LongUy, 
11,496.) 

Schemes  should  be  drafted  by  Charity  Commission  under  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  Education  Department.    (Longley,  11,477-9.) 

Legal  work  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  is  intermittent;  therefore- 
any  one  endowment  would  be  controlled  entirely  by  the  Minister  of 
Education  unless  a  new  scheme  became  necessary.    {Longley,  11,526-9.) 

In  cases  of  appeal  from  decision  of  the  Minister  to  the  Priyy 
Council,  the  Charity  Commissioners  are  the  respondents.  {LongUy, 
11,^469-75.) 

t 

OBJECTIONS     TO    TRANSFEEENCE    OF    LEGAL     WORK    OF 
CHARITY  COMMISSION  TO  A  MINISTRY  OF  EDUCATION. 

(1.)  Administration  of  charities  should  be  separated  from  political  and 
party  interests.     {Longley,  11,465,  11,525.) 

(2.)  Judicial  work  should  also  be  separated  from  political  control.  The 
quasi-jndicial  work  of  the  Inland  Revenue  Office,  the  Treasury,  and  the 
Board  of  Trade  is  not  of  the  satne  nature  as  that  done  by  Charity 
Commission.     {Longley,  11,465-8, 11,530-4.) 

(3.)  Inadvisable  to  transfer  three-fbuHhs  of  the  work  (the  legal  side), 
for  the  sake  of  the  remaxuing  one-'fourth.  *  {L<Mgley,  1-1,466'.)    - 

(4.)  The  placing  of  non-educational  charities  under  a  Minister  of 
Education  would  be  viewed  with  disapproval  by  those  who  think  that  the 
diversion  of  endowments  to  educational  uses  has  already  been  carried  too 
far.    {Longley,  11,465.) 

(5.)  The  difference  between  the  two  kinds  of  work  is  so  great  that  it  is 
inadvisable  on  administrative  grounds  to  bring  them  together.  (Longleyt. 
11,465,  11,476.) 


HAET-DYKE,  The  Right  Ho».  Sm  WILLIAM,  Bart.,  M.F. 


MINISTRY  OF  EDUCATION  DESIRABLE. 

-    Ministry  of  Education  neoessan^  in  order  to  remedy  the  confusioa 
produced  by  the  compromise  of  187^.    {Sart'Byke,  11,820.) 

The  large  sum  (9,000,0002.)  now  given  by  the  State  in  aid  of 
Education  also  necessitates  State  control.    {Hart-Dyke,  11,821.) 

The  guidance  of  a  central  authority  is  needed ;  had  such  an  authority 
existed,  much  waste  might  have  been  prevented  in  the  application  of  the- 
local  taxation  money.    (Sart-ByTce,  11,822-4,  11,913.) 

The  Minister  of  Education  should  be  a  Secretary  of  State,  andfthe 
Department  should  consist  of  the  present  Edacation  Department,  ^th^ 
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Science  and  Art  Department,  and  the  edacational  side  of  the  Oharity 
CommiBflion.    {HarUDyhe,  11,820,  11,821,  11,825.) 

Each  of  these  three    branches  should    have  a    separate  permanent 
secretary.     (Hart-Dyke,  11,863.) 


FUNCTIONS  OF  MINISTRY  OF  EDUCATION  IN  RELATION  TO 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

(1.)  The  central  authority  should  be  responsible  for  a  sufficient  supply 
of  schools,  but  should  not  undertake  to  provide  them  unless  the  local 
authority  failed  to  do  so.     (SarUBylce,  11,835-7,  11,859.) 

(2.)  Central  authority  should  conduct  the  inspection  of  schools,  which 
is  now  undertaken  by  the  Charity  Commission.  {Hart'Byke,  11,826, 
11,827.) 


QUESTION  OP  STATE  GRANT  FOR  SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

Local  rate  preferable  to  State  grant ;  analogy  of  Wales  does  not  hold 
good  because  of  the  greater  lack  of  endowments  in  Wales.  {Hart-Dyke, 
11,828-30, 11.927-9.) 

A  State  grant  might  be  given  to  districts  in  England  which  are  as 
destitute  of  endowments  as  Wales.     (HarUDyke,  11,890, 11,891.) 

Any  State  aid  given  should  be  applied  to  securing  increased  efficiency 
after  buildings  and  maintenance  nad  been  provided  by  the  locaUiy. 
(Hart'Dyke,  11,892,11,893.) 

System  of  local  rating  would  be  attended  with  more  diflicully  in 
England  than  in  Wales  because  of  the  lack  of  public  feeling  in  favour  of 
education.    (Hart-Dyke,  11,831-5.) 

More  interest  would  probably  be  oreftted  if  education  were  entrusted  to 
popularly  elected  bodies.    (Hari'Dyle,  11,925,  11,926.) 

Free  Secondary  Education  is  inadvisable,  but  a  liberal  system  of 
scholarships  should  bringf  it  within  reach  of  the  poor.  (Uart-Duke, 
11,860-3, 11,890, 11,891,  11,921, 11,924.) 

No  part  of  the  money  at  present  devoted  to  technical  education  should 
be  diverted  to  general  Secondary  Education,  unless  under  special 
circumstances.    (Hart-Dyke,  11,919,  11,920, 11,965-8.) 


TREATMENT  OF  ENDOWMENTS. 

The  organisation  of  education  implies  the  transfer  of  endowments; 
the  extreme  local  prejudice  ngainst  this  makes  it  improbable  that  the 
initiative  should  proceed  from  the  local  authority.  (Hart-  Dyke,  11,839, 
11,840, 11,930-2.) 

If,  however,  the  local  authority  undertook  this  duty,  it  would  have 
more  chanco  of  success  than  a  central  authority.  (Hart-Dyke,  11,841-3, 
11,933.) 

Transference  of  endowment  .would  meet  with  parliamentary  as  well 
as  local  resistance.     (Hart-Dyke,  11,840,  11,931.) 


COUNTY  THE  BEST  LOCAL  AREA. 

.The  local  authority  should  be  the  existing  county  or  borough  council, 
with  certain  nominees  of  the  central  authority,  and  with  power  to  co*opt 
educational  experts.     (Hart'Dyke,  11,846-52.) 
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The  nomineeB  of  the  oentral  authoritj  should  not  Tote  on  questions  of 
rates.     {Harl-Dyhe,  11,889.) 

Endowed  schools  should  retain  their  own  governing  bodies,  and  new 
schools,  founded  and  managed  by  the  local  authority,  should  have  their 
separate  sub-authorities.    (Kart-uyke^  11,989,  11,940.) 

No  need  for  provincial  authorities ;  central  and  county  authorities  are 
sufficient.     {Hart-DyU,  11,952,  11,953.) 

Suggestions  for  the  provision  of  Secondary  Education  in  rural  districts. 
(Hart'Dyhe,  11,960-4.) 


FUTURE  EELATION  OF  SCHOOL  BOARDS  TO  SECONDARY 

EDUCATION. 

Secondary  Education  is  now  largely  given  in  the  higher  grade  schools 
established  by  school  boards.  These  schools  are  popular,  and  it  would  be 
better  to  leave  them  under  the  control  of  the  school  boco^,  even  at  the 
risk  of  overlapping,  than  to  attempt  to  transfer  them  to  a  new  body. 
(Hart'Dyke,  11,853, 11,964,  11,955.) 

School  boards  must,  therefore,  be  accepted  as  bodies  supplying 
Secondary  Education,  and  this  may  rouse  the  jealousy  of  voluntary  school 
managers.    {Hari-Dyke,  11,853.) 

Desirable  to  place  evening  continuation  schools  under  the  local  autho- 
rity, but  this  would  probably  be  opposed  by  school  boards.  {Hart-Dyko, 
11,895-900.) 

Higher  grade  elementary  schools  should  be  at  b'berty  to  charge  a  fee  if 
they  wish  to  do  so.    (Hari-Dyke,  11,947-60.) 

CONSOLIDATION  OF  EDUCATIONAL  AUTHORITIES  IN 

BIG  TOWNS. 

Desirable  that  in  large  towns  elementarj^  and  Secondary  Education 
should  be  placed  under  one  authority ;  this  would  avoid  overlapping,  and 
prevent  conflict  between  school  boards  and  voluntary  schools.  '{Hart- 
byke,  11,857-9, 11,879-81.) 

Such  a  consolidation  should  not  be  forced  on  any  town,  but  should  be 
left  to  local  option.    (EaH-Dyke,  11,882, 11,883.) 

The  authority  thus  formed  should  include  representatives  of  the  school 
boards,  and  of  the  managers  of  voluntarv  schools.  {Hart-Dyke,  11,884-8, 
11,940-6.) 

THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  CHARITY  COMMISSION. 

The  legal  side  of  the  Charity  Commission  should  be  separated  from  the 
educational,  in  order  that  the  new  department  may  not  be  burdened  with 
extraneous  work.    (HaH-Dyke,  11,864.) 

The  legal  adviser  of  the  department  should  decide  which  questions 
should  be  referred  to  each  side.    {Hcurt-Dyke,  11 ,865, 11,914, 11,915.) 

Endowments,  any  part  of  which  was  educational,  should  be  controlled 
by  the  Education  Department.    (EaH'Dyke^  11,667.) 

Trustees  are  alreadv  accustomed  to  dealing  with  more  than  one  depart- 
ment, hence  the  difficulties  of  their  position  would  not  be  increased. 
(Eart'Dyke,  11,911, 11,912.) 

The  legal  work  of  the  Chanty  Commission  should  be  kept  as  distant  as 
possible  from  poHtioal  influences.    {Ea^t-Dyke^  11,901-7.) 

No  objection  to  the  present  system  of  appeal  from  the  Vice-President 
to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.    (Eart-Dyke,  11,903-10.) 
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SUGGESTIONS  WITH  RBGABD  TO  SOIENOE  AND  ART 

DEPARTMENT. 

The  system  of  payment  oa  iudividaal  results  should  be  superseded  by  a 
flTstem  of  grants  given  on  tlie  result  of  a  general  inspection.  (Hart' Dyke. 
11,871, 11,916.) 

Care  should  be  taken  that  no  grants  are  given  for  subjects  already 
receiving  grants  from  the  Education  Department  or  the  county  councils. 
(Hart-Dyke,  11,872.) 

Equal  encouragement  should  be  given  to  literary  and  scientific 
•education.    (HaH-Dyke,  11,876-7, 11,893,  11,894.) 


WOODS,  Miss  ALICE. 


Hap  for  two  years  been  principal  of  the  Maria  Grey  Training  College. 
<12,096-6.) 


THE  MARIA  GREY  TRAINING  COLLEGE. 

In  connexion  with  the  Teachers'  Training  and  Registration  Society, 
opened  in  Eitzroy  Square  in  1878,  now  carried  on  at  Brondesbury. 
{Woods,  12,101, 12,126, 12,298.) 

Has  two  departments,  one  for  the  training  of  kindergarten  mistresses 
the  other  for  nigh  school  mistresses.    {Woods,  12,101-4.) 

The  college  is  non-residential  and  unsectarian.    {Woods,  12,100.) 


TRAINING  COURSE. 

Training  is  still  in  the  experimental  stage,  and  every  variety  of  system 
ought  to  be  tried.    {Woods,  12,099, 12,178-80, 12,220.) 

Students  at  the  Maria  Grey  College  are  prepared  for  the  examination 
of  the  Cambridge  Teachers*  Training  Syndicate,  the  course  lasts  one  year, 
but  a  two  years^  course  is  desirable.  {Woods,  12,105, 12,109-10, 12,150-4, 
12,195-7.) 

During  the  second  year  some  handicraft  should  be  taught,  and  much 
more  drawing.    {Woods,  12,167-9.) 

Students  who  have  had  previous  practical  experience  need  as  long  a 
course  as  others.    {Woods,  12,223-6,  12,295,  12,296.) 

Subjects  taught  and  special  training  in  voice  'production.  {Woods, 
12,105, 12,111,  12,192-4, 12,213-7,  12,249-60,  12,286-90.) 

Books  studied.    {Woods,  12,291-94.) 

Theory  and  practice  shoula  be  carried  on  simultaneously,  but  students 
should  not  have  much  practical  work  at  first.    {Woods,  12,218, 12,219.) 

Standard  of  admission  is  at  present  too  low,  but  has  not  been  found  to 
deter  university  students  from  entering.     {Woods,  12,107,  12,204-12.) 

FINANCE  AND  COST  OF  TRAINING. 

The  fees  charged  at  the  Maria  Grey  College  are  2il,  a  year  in  the 
lower,  and  302.  a  year  in  the  upper  division.  With  these  fees  it  cannot 
be  self-supporting  unless  it  has  50  jstudente.  {Woods,  12.108,  12,121-4, 
Xa,168, 12,182-6.) 
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The  fees  of  the  college  ootild  not  be  raised  without  decreasing  the 
numbers,  and  though  the  fees  of  the  practising  school  might  be  raised 
with  advantage  the  proceeds  should  be  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  the 
school.    (Woods,  12,125, 12,126.) 

If  the  <?ollege  fees  were  reduced,  the  class  of  students  would  also  be 
lowered.     {Woods,  12,186-8.) 

About  12  scholarships  are  at  present  open  to  students,  and  there  is  also 
a  principal's  loan  f  unci,  so  that  the  need  for  additional  scholarships  is  not 
great.    (Woods,  12,188-91,  12,253-67,  12,367-72.) 

Three  scholarships  were  offered  by  the  Middlesex  County  Council  to 
<euable  students  to  remain  a  second  year,  but  no  application  was  made  till 
too  late.     {Woods,  12,109.) 

Accounts  handed  in.    (Woods,  12,227, 12,228.) 

MIXED  CLABSES  OF  MEN  AND  WOMEN. 

The  mixing  of  men  and  women  in  the  classes  of  day  training  colleges 
would  result  in  mutual  intellectual  quickening      (Woods,  12,128-32.) 

The  students  must  be  of  about  the  same  intellectual  standard ;  witness 
has  no  knowledge  of  the  mixing  of  elementary  teachers  and  others  of 
more  liberal  culture  in  the  new  day  training  colleges.  (Woods,  12,128, 
12,229-35,  12,270, 12,271.) 

Training  given  in  existing  elementarv  training  colleges  is  too  mecha- 
nical, but  the  witness  does  nob  speak  from  intimate  acquaintance. 
(Woods,  12,133, 12,246-8.) 


BELATION  OF  TBAINING  FOB  ELEMENTARY  AND 

SECONDAEY  TEAOHEES. 

Many  students  who  have  been  trained  as  secondary  teachers  would  be 
glad  to  teach  in  elementary  schools ;  Government  should  therefore  accept 
the  Cambridge  teachers'  training  certificate  if  students  were  also 
qualified  to  teach  needlework  and  tonic  sol-fa  system  of  singing.  (Woods, 
12,140-4.) 

-  No  students  from  the  Maria  Grey  College  have  entered  elementary 
schools,  they  have  been  debarred  by  the  fact  that  they  can  only  expect 
low  salaries  during  their  two  years'  probation.  Two  have  obtamed 
^pointmcnts  at  pupil-teachers'  centres.    (Woods,  12,149, 12,240-5.) 


PRACTISING  SCHOOL. 

A  practising  school  is  especially  necessary  in  a  day  training  college  ; 
teaching  in  various  schools  is  better  adapted  to  residential  colleges. 
(Woods,  12,116-8,  12,197-203.) 

Kilbum  and  Brondesbury  High  School  is  the  practising  school  for  the 
Maria  Grey  College.  Students  also  teach  at  the  Netherwood  Boys'  Board 
School.    (Woods,  12,112.) 

Teaching  boys  of  the  elementary  school  class  developes  the  disciplinary 
powers  of  the  student.    (Woods,  12,113-5,  12,164-6,  12,359-62.) 

Children  in  the  practising  school  do  not  suffer,  and  mistresaes  do  not 
object  to  presence  of  students  at  their  lessons.     (Woods,  12,272-7.) 

Amount  of  time  spent  by  students  in  teaching.  (Woods,  12,116, 12.160, 
12^36-9, 12,880-5.) 

The  students  of  the  Maria  Grey  College  give  no  religious  instruction  in 
the  practising  school.     (Woods,  12,404-8.) 

The  student-mistress  system  is  generalW  unsatisfactoij,  because  head- 
mistress has  not  time  to  train  students.    (Woods,  12,272-7, 12,345.) 
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DEMAND  FOR  TRAININa. 

The  Maria  Grey  College  opened  with  fonr  students  and  reached  its 
highest  nnmber  (53)  in  1886,  since  then  the  n ambers  have  slightly 
diminished ;  at  present  there  are  48  students.    {Woods,  12,297, 12,352>4.) 

Other  training  colleges  are  the  Cambridge  Training  College,  St. 
George's  College,  Edinburgh,  and  the  training  departments  at  Bedford 
College,  Cheltenham  Ladies'  College,  and  the  Mary  Datchelor  School. 
The  accommodation  aiibrded  by  all  is  small  compared  with  the  total 
number  of  (secondary)  women  teachers.  {Woods,  11,118, 12,181, 12,306, 
12,3(y7, 12,312-8.) 

The  demand  for  training  is  small,  but  is  on  the  increase ;  the  Cambridge 
Training  College  is  full.    {Woods,  12,308-11, 12,365-9.) 

Trained  teachers  generally  command  higher  salaries  than  untrained, 
but  less  than  university  graduates.     (Woods,  12,331-9.) 

Some  difficulty  has  been  experienced  lately  in  finding  work  for  students 
leaving  the  college.    {Woods,  12,340, 12,341.) 

CO-EDUCATION  OF  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

The  witness  has  had  personal  experience  of  co-education  of  boys  and 
girls  up  to  the  age  of  14  at  Chiswiok  High  School,  and  is  acquainted 
with  the  system  in  certain  private  schools.    {Woods,  12,873-83, 12,403.) 

The  results  of  co-education  up  to  this  a^e  and  in  these  particular 
instances  seem  highlv  satisfactory ;  the  physical  and  moral  results  are 
good,  and  boys  pass  direct  to  the  public  schools.    {Woods,  12,384, 12,365.) 

INSPECTION  AND  EXAMINATION. 

Sanitary  inspection  by  Goyemment  for  private  schools  desirable. 
(Woods,  12,394, 12,411-3.) 

Educational  iaspection  and  examination  b^  the  State  are  undesirable^ 
because  they  would  tend  to  crush  the  individuality  of  the  best  private 
schools.    {Woods,  12,395-7.) 

The  presence  of  delicate  and  backward  children  in  private  schools 
renders  them  less  fit  for  examination  than  public  schools.  {Woods,  12,398* 
402.) 

New  public  schools  should  not  be  founded  by  local  authorities,  unless 
by  the  request  of  a  large  percentage  of  the  inhabitants.  {Woods,  12,390, 
12,391.) 


JONES,  Miss  HARRIETT  MORANT. 

Is  headmistress  of  the  Netting  Hill  High  School,  and  represents  the 
Headmistresses'  Association.    {Jones,  12,416, 12,417.) 


DAY.  Miss  ELIZABETH. 


Is  headmistress  of  the  Manchester  High  School,  and  represents  the 
Headmistresses'  Association.    (Day,  12,418.) 


REGISTRATION  OP  TEACHERS. 

All  teachers,  whether  men  or  women,  English  or  foreign,  and  whether 
engaged  in  schools  or  private  tuition,  should  be  registered.  {Jones  and 
Day,  12,420,  12,430-5.) 
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Begistration  must  be  made  oompnleory,  or  it  will  be  useless ;  nnregis- 
tered  persons  to  be  unable  to  recover  fees,  or  to  open  new  schools. 
{Jon€8  and  Day,  12,421,  12,422,  12,517-20.) 

Beg^ration  should  be  undertaken  by  an  educational  council,  not  by  a 
GoYemment  department.     (Jones  and  Day^  12,425-9.) 

Qnalification  for  registration  to  be  a  university  degree  or  certificate,  or 
a  certificate  granted  by  some  other  recognised  body,  and  a  teacher's 
diploma.    (Joties  and  Day,  12,486-9.) 

No  person  to  be  registered  whose  character  is  known  to  be  unsatis- 
factory.   {Janes,  12,525, 12,526.) 

The  teacher's  diploma  should  be  granted  by  the  universitieB,  not  by  the 
educational  council.     (Jones  and  Day,  12,440,  12,441, 12,454-61.) 

If  registration  is  made  compulsory,  a  temporary  register  must  be 
opened  which  shall  include  all  existing  teachers  of  five  years'  standing. 
{Jones  and  Day,  12,450-3«,  12.503-10,  12,516.) 

CLASSIFIED  REGISTEE. 

llie  register  should  place  elementary  and  secondary  teachers  in 
separate  classes,  and  should  also  classify  secondary  teachers  according  to 
attainments.    (Jones  and  Day,  12,442-9,  12,462.) 

Another  plan  would  be  to  classify  all  graduates  together  without  regard 
to  whether  they  were  engaged  in  elementary  or  secondary  schools.  (Jones, 
12,511-5.) 

Separation  of  eleipentary  and  secondary  teachers  is  desirable  for  voting 
purposes,  and  also  becanse  there  is  a  certain  conflict  of  interests  between 
the  two  classes.     (Jones  and  Day,  12,463-5, 12,487-501.) 

EDUCATIONAL  COUNCIL. 

An*  educational  council  is  needed,  and  would  be  satisfactory  if  formed 
on  the  lines.of  Mr.  Acland's  Bill,  provided  that  more  representation  was 
allowed  to  secondary  teachers.     {Jones  and  Day,  12,466,  12,467.) 

The  council  would  carry  out  the  registration  scheme,  and  would  form 
a  conrt  of  appeal  which  would  settle  local  difBculties,  and  would  decide 
as  to  whether  new  schools  were  wanted  in  any  locality.  (Jones  and  Day, 
12.468-71 .) 

The  establishment  of  new  schools  should  not  be  entimsted  to  a  local 
authority  which  would  be  apt  to  be  influenced  by  vested  interests. 
(Jones  amd  Day,  12.472-5.) 

The  council  should  not  examine,  inspect,  or  in  any  way  control 
secondary  schools.  The  Association  of  Headmistresses  deprecates  all 
forms  of  State  control.  (Jones  and  Day,  12,476-83,  12,486,  12.502, 
12,521-4.) 

The  association  does  not  desire  State  aid,  but.  in  the  opinion  of  the 
witness,  the  State  might  give  aid  in  the  form  of  scholarships.  (Jones, 
12,480-5. 12,601,  12,602.) 

TBAINING  OF  TBAOHEBS. 

The  majority  of  the  HeadmistresscH'  Association  are  in  favonr  of 
training;  the  witnesses,  oersonally,  regard  it  as  essential.  (Jones  and 
Day,  12,537, 12,575-51, 12,505-9,  12,611.) 

Nevertheless,  they  regard  a  liberal  education  as  of  more  importance 
than  professional  training.     {Jones  and  Day,  12,612-20.) 

Training  is  still  in  the  experimental  stage,  therefore  the  fullest  freedom 
should  be  allowed  for  all  kinds  of  systems.  (Jones  and  Day,  12,527-35, 
12,545, 12,546.) 
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Admission  to  a  training  college  should  be  made  conditional  upon  a 
certain  standard  of  attainments;  education  and  professional  training 
should  not  be  carried  on  simultaneously.     (Jones  atid  Bay,  12,582-6.) 

Length  of  training  course  might  vary  from  six  months  to  one  year. 
[Jones  and  Day,  1*2,586.) 

The  demand  for  training  is  slowly  increasing,  but  existing  colleges 
afford  sufficient  accommodation  for  present  needs.  {Jones  and  Day^  12,586, 
12,603-6, 12,610, 12,611, 12,621, 12,622.) 

Trained  teachers  get  work  more  easily  than  untrained,  but  have  no 
marked  advantage  in  point  of  salaries.     (Jones  and  Day,  12,623-8.) 

SYSTEM  OP  PROBATIONERS. 

The  association  deprecates  the  system  of  probationers  suggested  in 
Mr.  Acland's  Bill  as  injurious  to  the  children,  and  probably  vaTueless  to 
the  probationer.     (Jones  and  Day,  12,547-52.) 

The  student-mistress  system  was  tried  at  Manchester,  and  abandoned  as 
tending  to  narrowness.     (Day^  12,542-4,  12,595-7.) 

The  association  is,  nevertheless,  in  favour  of  this  method  being  tried 
amongst  others.     (Jones  and  Day,  12,533-9, 12,545.) 

Student  mistresses  should  not  receive  a  salary,  but  should  pay  for  their 
training.     (Jones  and  Day,  12,553-8,  12,598-601.) 

TRAINING  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The  scholarships  now  given  are  insufficient  in  number  and  inadequate 
ill  amount ;  more  scholarships  sufficient  to  cover  fees  should  be  created. 
(Jones  and  Day,  12,550-60,  12,564-70,  12,587-91.) 

Miss  Day  is  of  opinion  that  the  need  for  scholarships  is  only  temporary ; 
when  training  is  universally  recognised  as  essential  parents  will  bo 
prepared  to  bear  the  cost.     (Day,  12,571-7.) 

Poverty  qualification  should  always  be  attached  to  training  scholarsliips, 
and  they  should  not  cover  the  whole  cost  like  the  Queen's  Scholarships. 
(Jones  atid  Day,  12,592-4.) 

SCHOLARSHIPS  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  Headmistresses*  Association  desires  to  limit  the  age  at  which 
scholarship  holders  may  enter  secondary  schools  to  12  years.  (Jones  and 
Day,  12,629-35, 12,670-80.) 

Grirls  entering  after  12  do  not  derive  much  benefit,  and  are  difficult  to 
classify.     (Jones  and  Day,  12,630-42, 12,647-50.) 

Elementary  school  scholars  at  the  Manchester  High  School  have  been 

firls  of  exceptional  ability,   and   have  all  done  well.     (Day,  12,652-4, 
2,663.  12,667.) 

But  the  association  is  of  opinion  that,  in  general,  too  many  scholarships 
are  awarded  to  girls  of  average  ability  whose  futiire  career  is  not  improved 
by  their  educational  advantages.     (Jones  and  Day,  12,636-42,  12,661-9.) 

The  number  of  scholarships  ofEored  to  children  in  elementary  schools  is 
now  very  large,  whereas  the  girls*  high  schools  have  very  few,  a  very  few 
are  offered  by  women's  colleges.  (Jones  and  Day,  12,561-3,  12,642-6, 
12,655-60, 12,680.) 

COUNTY  COUNCIL  SCHOLARSHIPS  IN  RELATION  TO  GIRLS' 

EDUCATION. 

In  the  last  examination  for  London  County  Council  intermediate 
scholarships  subjects  were  set  (aa  optional)  whicn  gave  special  advantage 
to  girls  from  elementary  schools ;  all  should  have  the  same  chance. 
(Jones,  12,681-6.) 
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LEAVING  EXAMINATION. 

A  large  number  of  the  members  of  the  HeadmistresseB'  Association  are 
in  favour  of  a  uniform  leaving  examination  for  boys  and  girls,  which 
would  admit  to  the  universities  and  to  professional  schools.  {Jones  and 
Day,  12,687-98.) 

The  examination  should  consist  of  various  groups  of  subjects,  and 
scholarships  should  be  awarded  on  the  results.  (Jones  and  Day,  12,691-5, 
12,700.) 

The  existing  examinations  should  be  allowed  to  continue  so  as  to  offer 
free  choice  and  prevent  uniformity.     (Jones  and  Day,  12,699-701.) 

The  examining  body  should  be  the  present  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Joint  Board  enlarged  by  representatives  of  the  University  of  London. 
(Jones  and  Day,  12,688-9, 12,702-4.) 

POSITION  OF  ASSISTANT  MISTKESSBS. 

Headmistresses  in  high  schools  have  no  power  to  dismiss  assistant 
mistresses  without  reference  to  the  council,    (jones  and  Day,  12,708-11.) 

The  appointment  of  assistants  is  practically  in  the  hands  of  the  head 
mistress.    (Jones  and  Day,  12,712, 12,713.) 

A  sub-committee  of  the  association  is  considering  the  question  of  the 
low  salaries  of  assistant  mistresses.     (Jones  and  Day,  12,714-6.) 

Salaries  cannot  be  raised  unless  there  is  a  corresponding  rise  in  fees, 
and  in  many  cases  this  would  mean  emptying  the  school,  (jones  and  Day, 
12,717-9.) 

The  association  wishes  investigations  to  be  made  into  the  trust  deeds 
of  endowments  now  devoted  exclusively  or  disproportionately  to  boys' 
education,  but  which  were  originally  intended  for  the  benefit  of  both  sexes. 
(Jones  and  Day^  12,720-1) 


LUMBY,  Miss  AMY. 


Is  principal  of  S.  Hilda's  College,  Cheltenham,  and  lecturer  at  the 
Ladies*  College,  Cheltenham,  also  president  of  the  Association  of  Assistant 
Mistresses.    (12,726, 12,726.) 


WITHIEL,  Mm.  MABION,  B.A. 

Is  second  mistt'ess  of  the  Netting  Hill  High  School,  and  represents  tho 
Association  of  Assistant  Mistresses.    (12,727, 12,728.) 


BEGISTRATION  OF  TEACHBBS. 

Witnesses  desire  to  offer  suggestions  on  the  recommendations  of  the 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  1891,  on  the  registration  of 
teachers.    (Lmiby  atid  Withid,  12,729.) 

(1.)  ONE  REGISTEB  FOB  ALL  TEACHEBS. 

Begistration  should  not  be  confined  to  teachers  in  **  secondary  schools," 
as  it  is  even  more  necessary  for  private  teachers.  (Lumby  and  Withiel, 
12,730-9.) 

The  association  has  expressed  no  opinion  as  to  the  registration  of 
foreign  teachers.     (Lwnby  and  Wiihiel,  12,740-4.) 
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Begister  shonld  include  elementary  teachers.  (Lumby  and  WWiidt 
12,761.) 

No  person  to  be  registered  under  the  age  of  20.    iLwmhy  a/nd  WUhiel, 

12,746.) 

The  register  should  state  the  year  of  registration,  knowledge,  qualifica- 
tion, and  teaching  experience,  or  certificate  of  training.  (Luinby  and 
WHhid,  12,746-50.) 

Kecommends  classification  for  voting  purposes,  in  order  that  each 
interest  may  be  duly  represented.  (Lwnhy  and  Withid,  12,918->20, 
12,971-7.) 

The  fee  for  registration  should  be  as  low  as  possible ;  the  association  is 
in  favour  of  a  one  guinea  fee  for  the  first  two  years,  and  afterwards  two 
guineas.    {Lwnby  and  WUhieU  12,884^-94.) 

C2.)  TEMPORARY  PROVISIONS. 

The  association  is  in  favour  of  placing  all  teachers  on  the  register  who 
have  been  engaged  in  teaching  for  two  years  at  the  date  of  we  Act,  or 
who  shall  have  completed  two  years  of  teaching  during  the  two  years 
next  after  the  passing  of  the  Act.  (Lumby  and  ]Vifhiel,  12,767-76,  12,926- 
82,  13,020-8.) 

After  the  lapse  of  two  years  no  person  should  be  registered  without  a 
knowledge,  qualification,  and  teaching  experience,  or  a  certificate  of 
training.     {lAtmby  and  Withiel,  12,776,  12,777.) 

The  register  should  be  revised  yearly  by  the  registrar  appointed  by  the 
central  council.     {Lwnhy  and  Wifhiel,  12,966-8.) 

(8.)  QUALIFICATIONS. 

"Evidence  of  teaching  capacity"  need  not  imply  a  certificate  of 
training ;  a  record  of  not  less  than  two  years'  experience  should  be  held 
equivalent  to  training.     (Ltmby  and  Withiely  12,778-82.) 

(4.)  ADDITIONAL  FACILITIES  REQUIRED  FOR  TRADING. 

The  accommodation  afforded  by  existing  training  colleges  is  insufficient, 
but  an  increased  demand  for  training  will  create  a  larger  supply  of 
accommodation.     {Tjunihy  and  Withid,  12,783,  12,996-7.) 


(5.)  CONSTITUTION  OF  REGISTRATION  AUTHORITY. 

Recommends  that  the  representation  of  the  teaching  profession  on  the 
registration  authority  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  give  adequate  repre- 
sentation to  each  interest,  whether  elementary  or  secondary,  or  private. 
(T/umby  and  WUhieU  12,791-6.) 

Statistics  as  to  numbers  of  teachers  in  each  class  are  not  forthcoming ; 
therefore,  the  register  must  be  formed  before  the  registration  council  can 
be  established.     (T/umby  and  Withiel,  12,796-806.) 

The  registration  authoritv  might  also  form  a  court  of  appeal  for  the 
prevention  of  the  establishment  of  rival  schools  in  the  same  locality. 
{Lumby  a/nd  Wifhiel,  13,066-8.) 

The  power  of  framing  of  schemes  should  still  be  retained  by  the  Charity 
Commissioners.    {Lumby  and  Withiel,  13,069-63.) 

Women  eught  to  be  represented  on  the  registration  authority.  {Lwnhy 
and  WithMh  I2,90b,  12,906.) 
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TRAINING  OP  TEACHERS. 

Training  oourse  must  Bupplement  not  sapplant  a  university  course,  and 
mast,  therefore,  be  short,  if  possible  less  than  a  year.  (Ltimby  and 
Withid,  12,806-9.) 

The  ansooiation  objects  to  the  **  probationer  "  system,  as  affording  no 
guarantee  for  systematic  training.     {Lumby  and  WUhtQl,  I2>810-11.) 

In  Germany,  the  corresponding  system  of  the  Prohejahr  has  been  found 
insufficient,  and  a  year  in  a  training  college  has  been  added.  (Lwnby  a/nd 
WUhiel,  12,811-26.) 

Training  scholarships  are  needed  to  enable  teachers  to  bear  the  increased 
expense  of  preparation  for  their  profession,  but  the  association  has  not  con- 
siaered  whether  they  should  be  given  by  imperial  or  local  bodies.  (Lwmhy 
and  WUhiel,  12,826-36.) 

Cost  of  training  estimated  at  between  202.  and  SOL  a  year.  (Lumby  and 
Withid,  13,007-9.) 

Schdarships  to  enable  existing  teachers  to  train  have  not  been  con- 
sidered by  the  association.     (Lwiohy  and  Wiihid,  13,028.) 

The  association  is  in  favour  of  all  methods  of  training  being  tried,  but 
prefers  work  in  a  good  school  to  a  training  college.  (Lumby  and  Withiel, 
12,827, 12,848, 12,855-60, 12,978-91.) 

Schools  in  which  training  is  g^iven  must  be  recognised  as  efficient  by  a 
central  authority.     (Lmnhy  and  Wiihidf  12,849-540 

Schools  withiu  a  convenient  distance  might  be  grouped,  and  students 
attending  the  central  school  might  practise  in  all  the  schools  of  the  group. 
Travelling  lecturers  could  be  employed  for  special  subjects.  (Withid^ 
12,861,  12,922,  13,024.) 

Student  teachers  should  pay  fees,  and  receive  no  instruction,  except  in 
the  theory  of  education.     (Lumhy  <md  Withiel^  12,935-40.) 

The  system  has  worked  well  at  Cheltenham,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
think  that  headmistresses  would  oppose  it.  (Lwmijy  and  WUhiel,  12,998, 
13,004.) 

Probationers  receive  a  low  salary,  and  this  would  tend  to  decrease  the 
number  of  fully  paid  teachers.     (Lwnby  and  Withiel,  12,840-6,  12,941-3.) 

Salaries  of  assistant  mistresses  are  now  too  low  for  them  to  maintain 
themselves  in  efficiency,  or  provide  for  old  age.  (Lumby  and  Withiel, 
12.837,  12,944,  13,029-31.) 

Instances  of  salaries  from  352.  to  60Z.,  and  of  maximum  salaries. 
(Lwnby  and  WiOiiel,  12,945-52, 13,054,  13,064-71.) 

Trained  teachers  have  a  better  chance  of  appointments  and  receive 
higher  salaries  than  untrained.     (Lmthby  and  Withiel^  12,992-4.) 

Association  is  in  favour  of  enforcing  a  minimum  initial  salary  of  802. 
in  all  public  schools,  this  would  tend  to  raise  salaries  in  private  schools. 
(Lwminiand  Withid,  12,838,  12,839, 12,847, 12,953, 12,954,  12,956,  12,957, 
13,010, 13,011.) 

Association  estimates  cost  of  education  in  schools  paying  fair  salaries  at 
about  ld{.  a  head  in  schools  with  lOO  pupils,  and  at  about  102.  a  head  in 
schools  with  200  pupils.     (Lwn^y  and  WithieU  13,032-5,  13,072, 13,073.) 

School  fees  cannot  be  raised  except  in  some  few  wealthy  neighbour- 
hoods.    (Lumby  and  Withiel,  12,958-62.) 
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EXAMINATION  AND  INSPECTION. 

The  association  is  in  favour  of  the  inspection  of  secondary  schools  by  a 
central  authority.     (Lumhy  and  Wiihid,  12,870-5, 12,881-3.) 

Schools  belonging  to  the  G.  P.  D.  S.  Co.,  are  already  inspected  by 
persons  appointed  by  the  governing  body.    (Witkielt  12,876-8.) 

Examinations  should  be  conducted  by  the  universities  as  at  present. 
{Lumby  and  Wiihiel,  12,870-2.) 

PROVISION  OF  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

Recommends  the  establishment  of  new  schools  whoro  the  supply  is 
deficient.     (Lvmby  ayid  Withid,  12,89&-9.) 

The  association  has  not  considered  who  is  to  decide  the  question  of 
deficiency  in  any  locality.    {Lumby  and  WiOiiel,  12,900-4.) 

If  the  power  were  entrusted  to  local  bodies,  the  veto  of  a  central  body 
would  be  needed  as  a  safeguard.    (Ltmby  and  Withiel,  12,900,  12,925.) 

The  association  would  object  to  the  establishmout  in  any  locality  of  now 
schools  giving  the  same  education  as  existing  schools,  but  for  a  lower  fee. 
(Luiiiby  atid  Withiel,  13,015-9.) 

Private  schools  attract  some  of  the  best  teachers,  and  are  doing 
important  work  in  the  education  of  girls.    (Ijwfnhy  a/nd  Witlml^  13,036-9.) 

DISMISSAL  OF  ASSISTANT  TEACHERS. 

The  association  has  collected  statistics,  and  found  that  the  number  of 
public  schools  in  which  the  power  of  dismissal  rests  solely  with  the  head- 
mistress is  small.    (Lumby  and  WUhiel,  12,909-16.) 

Recommends  right  of  appeal  to  the  governing  body  in  all  cases. 
(lAmhy  and  Withiel,  12,907,  12,908.) 

No  openly  acknowledged  case  of  friction  has  occurred.  {Withiel, 
12,963, 12,964.) 


MARTIN,  Mb.  CHARLES. 


Is  an  assistant  tnaster  at  Ellis*s  School,  Gospel  Oak,  and  treasurer  of 
the  Association  of  Assistant  Masters.    (13,075-7.) 


MONTGOMERY,  Mb.  JOHN. 

Is  an  assistant  master,  Parmiter's  School,  Victoria  Park,  and  honorary 
secretary  of  the  Association  of  Assistant  Masters.    (1 3,078,  13,079.) 


QUALIFICATION  FOR  HEADMASTER  SHIPS  IN  SECONDARY 

SCHOOLS. 

Only  one- third  of  the  schemes  framed  by  the  Charity  Commission 
make  a  university  degree  an  essential  qualification  for  a  headmastcrship. 
(MoTitgoniery,  13,086.) 

Statistics  collected  by  the  Assistant  Masters*  Association  from  596 
public  secondary  schools  (inclndiug  first  grade  schools)  in  England  and 
Wales  show  that  84  per  cent,  of  headmasters  are  graduates,  17  are  under- 
graduates and  76  have  no  degree.     {Montgomery,  13,086-98.) 
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Numbers  of  graduates  of  the  various  iiuiversities.  {Montgomery, 
13,092.) 

The  Association  recommends  that  the  possession  of  a  degree  and  of  five 
years'  teaching  experience  he  made  essential  qualifications  for  a  faead- 
mastership.     {Montgomery,  13,086,  13,1<)0-.S.) 

ANALYSIS  OF  SCHEMES  OF  CHABIlTr  COMMISSIONERS 
WITH  REGARD  TO  TBACHIXa  STAFF. 

The  Association  has  analysed  4o9  schemes  to  ascertain  the  conditiouH  of 
appointment  of  headmasters  ;  appointment,  dismissal  and  mode  of  payment 
of  assistant  masters.     {Montgomery,  1304—7.) 

In  31  cases  (cathedral  schools  incladed)  headmasters  must  bo  members 
of  the  Church  of  England.     {Montgomery ,  13,108-19.) 

Oat  of  696  headmasters  283  are  in  holy  orders ;  the  Association  has 
expressed  no  opiidon  on  this  i>oint.     (13,099,  13,249,  13,2o0.) 

The  list  of  schools  to  which  inquiries  were  sent  was  that  issued  hy  tlio 
neadmast-ors*  Association,     {Montgomery,  13,120,  13,121.) 

ASSISTANT  MASTERS,  THEIR  QUAUFIOATIONS  AND 

SALARIES. 

The  animal  financial  return  required  by  the  Charity  Commissioners 
from  schools' under  their  control  is  so  im])oi'fectly  made  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  obtain  correct  official  information  as  to  salaries.  {Monigoinei-y^ 
13,128-42.) 

The  Association  is  therefore  obliged  to  rely  upon  information  supplied 
by  its  own  members ;  tho  statistics  thus  obtained  refer  to  from  20  to  27 
second  grade  endowed  day  schools.  {Mayitgamery,  13,143-7,  13,152-69, 
13,204-8.) 

Average  salary  of  assistant  masters  in  27  cases  was  140i.  3«.  Od.,  but  in 
poorer  endowed  schools  and  private  schools  tho  average  is  much  lower. 
[Montgom^^j,  13,170-6,  13,197-205.) 

The  Charity  Commissioners'  schemcfl  seldom  make  any  definite  provision 
for  the  salaries  of  assistant  masters.     {Monfgoiw^nj,  13,105,  13,177.) 

The  Association  recommends  that  the  minimum  cost  of  education  per 
head  be  estimated,  and  a  certain  proportion  of  it  assigned  to  salaries  for 
assistants.     {Montgomery,  13,178-83.) 

Estimated  cost  of  education  per  head  in  a  school  of  300  boys  is  lOZ. ;  of 
this  6Z.  should  be  assigned  to  tho  staff*,  2Z.  to  the  headmaster,  and  31,  to 
working  expenses.     {Montgomery,  13,181-6,  13,189-96.) 

By  working  expenses  is  understood  the  cost  of  maintenance  exclusive 
of  scholarships  and  exhibitions  and  the  cost  of  management  of  property. 
{Montgomery,  13,187,  13,188.) 

Notice  of  vacancies  of  head  and  assistant  masterships  ought  always  to 
be  given  by  public  advertisement.  *{Mo7iigoruery,  13,209-11,  13,215-7.) 

The  prospectuses  of  465  public  first  and  second  grade  schools,  including 
tho  great  public  scbools,  show  that  63  per  cent  of  the  assistant  masters 
are  graduates.  Thiy  excludes  visiting  masters.  {Mont^om^ry,  13,230, 
13,235,  13,236.) 

Recommends  that  tho  Charity  Commission  should  enforce  the  making 
of  proper  financial  Returns  and  suggests  alterations  in  th^  form  of  the 
return  now  authoii^ed.     {Moufgonwnj,  13,251-6.) 

If  returns  were  obtainable  from  the  smaller  secondarjr  schools  the  per. 
centage  of  graduates  would  probably  be  reduced.     (Maa-tin,  13,978.) 
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TENURE  OF  ASSISTANT  MASTERS. 

Riff  hi  of  appeal  to  the  governors,  in  case  of  dismissal,  was  granted  in 
1872  07  the  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners  in  answer  to  a  memorial  from 
assistant  masters.     {Montgomery j  1 3,21 8.) 

NeyerthelesB  the  majority  of  schemes  framed  since   that   date  have 

fiyen  the  headmaster  the  arbitrary  ]X)wer  of  dismissal.     (Montgomery, 
3,219-22.) 

Wlien  a  headmaster  resigns  he  is  obliged  to  give  formal  notice  to  the 
whole  staff.     (Montgomery,  13,223-7.) 

The  status  of  assistant  masters  has  greatly  improved  since  the  date 
.■)f  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission,  and  this  improvement  justifies  a 
deviation  from  the  policy  it  recommended.     (Montgomery,  13,228-34.) 

The  interests  of  assistant  masters  in  small  schools  not  directly  under 
the  eye  of  the  public  need  special  safeguards.     (MontgoTnery,  13,239.) 

YeiT  few  cases  of  unjust  dismissal  have  occuiTed,  but  assistant  masters 
regard  arbitrary  dismissal  as  their  greatest  grievance.  (Montgom^ery, 
13,240-6.) 

Recommends  that  headmasters  should  have  power  of  immediate  suspen- 
sion, but  should  not  be  able  to  dismiss  assistants  without  reference  to  the 
governing  body.     (Montgomery,  13.237,  13,238.) 

Oonsiders  that  the  present  practice  which  leaves  the  appointment  of 
assistants  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  headmaster  is  likely  to  "  tend  most 
to  efficiency."     (Montgomery,  13,212-4,  13,242.) 

The  average  governing  body  would  not  constitute  a  satisfactory  court  of 
appeal ;  the  association  would  prefer  a  board  of  experts.  (Montgomery, 
13.961, 13,952.) 

The  same  board  might  decide  appeals  of  headmasters  against  their 
governors.     (Montgomery,  13,953,  13,954.) 

Recommends  that  headmasters  should  have  a  consultative  seat  on  the 
governing  bodies  of  their  own  school,  and  that  the  assistant  mastiers 
should  elect  one  governor.     (Moyitgomery,  13,955, 13,956.) 


REGISTRATION  OF  TEACHERS. 

Registration  is  urgently  required  (1)  to  produce  a  code  of  professional 
etiquette  (Ma/rtin,  13,906.  13,912,  13,913) ;  (2)  to  unit©  elementary  and 
secondary  teachers ;  (3)  to  eliminate  inefficient  teachers.  (Martin,  13,906, 
13,907.) 

The  Association  is  in  favour  oi  the  registration  of  schools,  as  well  as 
of  teachers,  but  considers  it  outside  the  range  of  practical  politics. 
(Mo^Ugomery,  13,985.) 

QUALIFICATIONS  OF  TEACHERS. 

A  university  degree  should  ultimately  be  the  lowest  knowledge  quali- 
fication recognised.  The  statistics  above  referred  (Montgomery,  13,230, 
13,236)  to  show  that  this  principle  has  been  already  accepted  by  the 
majority  of  assistant  masters.      (Martin,  13,908-10.) 

Professional  qualifications  should  include  a  diploma  in  the  theory  of 
education  and  evidence  of  teaching  capacity.     (Martin,  13,911.) 

Teachers  of  special  subjects,  e,g.,  music  and  shorthand,  should  be 
registered  on  different  conaitions  from  other  teadchers.  After  a  specified 
time  modem  languages  should  not  count  as  special  subjects.  (Martin, 
13,943,  13,945,  13,946.) 

Elementary  toachers  and  teachers  in  private  schools  should  be  admitted 
to  the  registen    (MaHin  13,969-750 
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TEMPOBAEY  PROVISIONS. 

All  existing  teachers  of  five  years*  standing  should  be  placed  per- 
manently on  the  register  without  inquiry  as  to  professional  efficiency. 
(MarHn,  13,914-8.) 

Existing  teachers  of  less  than  five  yearsV standing  should  be  placed  on 
the  register  for  the  time  being,  but  removed  if  they  fail  to  obtain  the 
necessary  qualifications  witliin  a  period  of  five  years.  {Martin,  13,919, 
13,920.) 

Recommends  that  registration  be  immediatelv  made  compulsory  on  all 
teachers  in  endowed  and  rate-aided  schools,  and  after  a  time  on  teachers 
in  proprietary  and  private  schools  also.    (Martin,  13,921-7.) 

A  Registration  Act  will  cause  the  gradual  disappearance  of  the  worse 
type  of  private  school.    (Martin,  13,980.) 

Disability  to  recover  fees  will  only  afiect  head-teachers  of  private 
schools,  and  will  therefore  not  influence  the  lower  ranks  of  the  profession 
generally.    {Martin,  13,982-4.) 

REGISTRATION  COUNCIL. 

Council  to  consist  of  representatives  of  the  universities  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  nominees  of  the  State,  and  representatives  of  registered 
teachers.     {Ma/rtin,  13,928.) 

Is  not  in  favour  of  representation  of  associations  of  teachers.  (MarUn. 
13,976.) 

The  Association  has  no  opinion  as  to  the  proportion  of  representation  to 
be  allowed  to  each  interest.     {Ma/rii/n,  13,929,  13,930.) 

The  functions  of  the  -council  should  include  the  keeping  of  the  register, 
the  examination  of  qualifications,  and  the  granting  of  qualifications  until 
the  Act  was  fully  in  force.     {Ma/rti/th,  13,931-42.) 

POSITION  Ob'  FOREIGN  TEACHERS. 

Foreign  teachers  should  be  admitted  to  the  register  of  graduates  and 
trained  teachers.     {Martin,  13,944,  13,945.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

Young  teachers  should  be  taught  the  results  of  past  experience; 
euumei'ation  of  necessary  subjects.     {MaHin,  13,947.) 

Organisation  and  management  of  secondary  schools  differs  essentially 
from  that  of  elementary  schools.     (Martin,  13,947.) 

•  Until  regular  means  of  ti'aining  are  established  the  registration  council 
must  require  evid^ce  of  teaching  capacity ;  three  ways  in  which  this  can 
be  done.     (Martin,  13,949,  13,950.) 

ABUSE  OF  SIGNS  APPENDED  TO  NAMES. 

Misrepresentation  of  university  qualifications  occurs  chiefiy  in  con- 
nexion with  the  degrees  of  the  University  of  London.  (Montgomery, 
13,957. 1 

The  right  to  append  letters  to  names  can  be  bought ;  therefore  such 
letters  anord  no  evidence  of  scholastic  acquirements.  (Montgomery, 
13,957.7 

The  register  should  enumerate  all  recognised  degrees,  and  make  the  use 
of  unregistered  letters  or  signs  penal  on  all  registered  teachers.  (Mont- 
gomery, 13,968-60.) 

In  the  enumeration  of  degrees  the  name  of  the  university  conferring 
the  degree  should  be  added;  a  distinction  between  pass  and  honour 
degrees  would  be  very  useful  to  the  profession.    {Montgomery,  13,961-5.) 

xxniversity; 
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HANCE,  Mk.  EDWARD  M.,  LL.B. 

Is  clerk  to  the  Liverpool  School  Board,  a  licentiate  of  the  College  of 
Preceptors,  a  life  governor  and  member  of  the  CounciJ  of  Liverpool 
College,  a  representative  governor  of  University  College,  Liverpool,  and 
a  member  of  the  committee  of  the  Liverpool  University  Day  Training 
College.     (i:i,268, 13,259.) 

NEED  OP  ONE  LOCAL  AUTHORITY  FOR  PRIMARY  AND  ^ 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION.  ^ 

Recommends  the  creation  of  one  local  body  to  control  elementary  and 
Secondary  Education,     {llance,  12,360-2.) 

One  authority  would  mean  one  rate^  and  the  opposition  caused  by  a 
separate  rate  for  Secondary  Education  would  be  avoided.  (Hancc, 
13,262-8,  13, 103-7.) 

The  machinery  existing  in  connexion  with  elementary  education  could 
bo  utilised  for  the  preliminary  inquiries  necessary  to  the  organisation  of 
Secondary  Education.     {Hance,  13,269-73,  13.363-5.) 

One  authority  would  secure  co-ordination  which  is  now  almost  entirely 
wanting.     {Hance,  13,274-7.) 

Work  of  the  Liverpool  Council  of  Education  in  the  direction  of  co- 
ordination and  increase  of  contact  between  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.     {Hance,  13,278-84,  13,288-93,  13,392-8.) 

The  transfer  of  clever  children  from  elementary  to  secondary  schools 
should  he  regulated  by  the  local  authority.     (Hanee,  13,297-305.) 

Only  exceptionally  brilliant  childi'en  should  be  transferred  to  secondary 
schools ;  others  would  lose  rather  than  gain  by  the  change.     {Hance,  13,303,  ^ 

13,373-4.) 

A  large  measure  which  would  remove  existing  defects  will  encounter 
less  opposition  than  a  smaller  one.     (TTancs,  13,309-12,  13,388-91.) 

Chief  among  existing  defects  are  the  rural  school  lx)ard8,  which  hinder 
the  progress  of  education.     {Ifancf,  13,309,  13,375-8.) 

The  formation  of  one  local  authority  should  bo  compulsory.  {Haixce, 
13,326,  13,327.) 

(jives  statistics  showing  that  the  introduction  of  secondary  subjects  in 
Liverpool  elementary  schools  has  increased  the  number  of  children 
proceeding  to  secondary  schools.     (JFTonce,  13,625-37.) 

AREA  OF  LOCAL  AUTHORITY, 

In  county  boroughs  the  area  of  the  local  authority  should  be  conterminous 
with  the  borough.     (Hnnce,  13,316,  13,4.37,  13,438.) 

Administrative  counties  are  too  large  and  present  too  great  a  variety  of 
population,  [larliamcntary  divisions  are  unsuitable  because  the  electors 
are  exclusively  men  and  include    lodgers.     (Hance,    13,313-6,    13,324,  ^ 

13,382,  13,430-3.) 

Recommends  area  of  district  councils  or  poor  law  unions  as  being 
homogeneous  in  population  and  not  too  large  in  size.  (Hance,  13,316-7, 
13,433-6,13,439-48.) 

CENTRAL  AUTHORITY. 

Recommends  present  Education  Department  as  the  central  authority, 
and  is  in  favour  of  its  fusion,  with  the  Charity  Commission  and  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  in  the  immediadte  future,     (ffanee,  13,318-23.) 
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CONSTITUTION  AND  FUNCTIONS  OF  LOCAL  AUTHORITY. 

The  local  authority  to  consist  of  representatives  of  the  ratepayers 
elected  ad  hoc  with  power  to  co-opt  a  certain  proportion  of  outside 
members.    {Hanee,  13,328,  13,379,  13,380.) 

No  «c  officio  members  or  representatives  of  teachers  or  parents  as  such ; 
the  co-opted  members  must  not  be  chosen  as  a  matter  of  privilege.  {Hance, 
13,328,  13,336, 13,336, 13,339-41, 13,408-15.) 

The  new  authority  will  supersede  school  boards  and  take  over  the 
powers  of  the  county  councils  with  regard  to  technical  instruction ;  all 
interests  will  thus  be  amalgamated  which  would  otherwise  come  into 
conflict.     {Hance,  13,329-34,  13,356-60,  13,:J99.) 

The  waste  of  local  taxation  grants  by  the  county  councils  proves  them 
unfitted  for  the  control  of  education.     {Hance,  13,379-81.) 

Functions  of  the  local  authority  should  be : — 

(1.)  to  levy  imd  apportion  rates.     (13,342-5,  13,383-6,  13,403.) 
(2.)  to  inspect  rate-aided  schools.     (13,428,  13,533-7.) 
(3.)  to  initiate  amendments  of  schemes.     (13,429,  13,497-501.) 
(4.)  to  provide  sufficient  school  accommodation.     (13,514, 13,529.) 

Additional  rating  powers  needed.    {Hance,  13,346-52,  13,574-81.) 

Endowed  schools  should  remain  under  their  own  governing  bodies,  but 
the  local  authority  should  have  power  to  take  them  over  with  the  consent 
of  the  governing  bodies.     {Hance,  13,425,  13,426,  13,429, 13,509-13.) 

No  need  for  the  representation  of  the  local  body  on  all  the  institutions 
it  aids.     (-ff« 7106,  13,539.) 

The  increase  of  popular  interest  in  education  will  render  it  safe  in  the 
hands  of  a  popularly  elected  body.     {Ha/nce,  13,461-3,  13,482.) 

The  objection  to  a  local  authority  elecl-ed  ad  lioc  is  the  expense,  and  the 
difficulty  of  getting  competent  candidates,  both  of  which  increase  with 
the  increased  number  of  elections.     {Ha7ice,  13,487-93.) 

A  liberal  system  of  soholarships  is  needed  so  that  Secondary  Education 
may  be  within  the  reach  of  all  who  can  profit  by  it.     {Hance,  13,464-72.) 

In  estimating  the  secondary  school  accommodation  required  the  local 
authority  should  work  towards  an  ideal,  and  endeavour  to  create  demand 
by  supply.     {Hance,  13,520,  13,521,  13,524-31.) 

Number  of  children  attending  secondary  schools  in  Liverpool  is  small 
(about  5,000),  because  the  total  absence  of  endowments  necessitates  high 
fees.    {Hance,  13,514, 13,515.) 


ORGANISATION  OF  TEACHING  PROFESSION. 

Is  in  favour  of  the  organisation  of  teachers  on  a  self-governing  basis  ; 
the  registration  council  should  consist  of  members  of  the  profession,  not 
of  Government  officials.     {Hance,  13,366-72,  13,667, 13,668.) 


PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

Private  schools  have  led  the  way  in  all  the  educational  movements  of 
the  last  50  years,  and  their  services  cannot  be  ignored.     {Hance,  13,418.) 

They  must  be  recognised  by  the  local  authority  as  forming  part  of  the 
school  supply  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  public  scholarships  should  be 
tenable  in  them.     {Hance,  13,419-21, 13,427.) 

Private  schools  which  desire  to  be  recognised  must  submit  to  inspec- 
tion, but  not  necessarily  inspection  by  the  local  authority.  {Hance, 
13,422-3.) 
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FUNCTIONS  OF  OENTEAL  AUTHOEITY. 

Functions  of  central  authority  are  (1)  inspection  of  sohools.  (Hanee, 
13.449-51,  13,634, 13,536.) 

(2.)  The  framing  of  schemes.     (13,463,  13,495-7.) 

(3.)  Gompellinff  the  local  authority  to  provide  suffioient  school  acoom- 
modation.    (13,453. 13,524.) 

ADVANTAGE  OF  MIXED  SOHOOLS. 

Co-education  in  Liverpool  elementary  sohools  has  worked  well.  {Hanee, 
13,540-4.) 

The  curricula  for  boys  and  girls  should  be  as  nearly  alike  as  possible. 
(lf(Mice,  13,546-61.) 

KINDS  OF  SCHOOL  REQUIRED  AND  GRADING  OF  SCHOOLS. 

No  need  to  disfinguish  between  first  and  second  grade  schools;  the 
existing  distinction  is  social  and  monetary  rather  than  educational. 
{Hance,  13,653.) 

The  third  grade  school  is  ossentially  different,  and  should  be  looked 
upon  rather  as  a  continuation  of  elementary  education.  {Htmoe, 
13,662-6.) 

Recommends  that  second  grade  schools  be  carried  on  on  modem  sides  of 
first  grade  schools :  gives  reasons.     (Hance,  13,563, 13,719-30,  13,739-45.) 

Schools  for  the  wealthy  already  exist  in  sufficient  numbers.  {Hcmee, 
13,746.) 

Schools  which  confine  themselves  to  purely  technical  instruction  cannot 
be  regurded  as  educational:  technical  training  should  be  a  part  of 
generaJ  education.    (Hance,  13,682-^.) 

OBJECTIONS  TO  COMPETITIVE  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Competitive  examinations  test  attainments  rather  than  capacity  for 
attainments.    (Hance,  13,667-9.) 

Recommends  that  elementary  schoolmasters  should  select  their  most 
promising  boys  who  should  then  be  subjected  to  some  test  by  the  master 
of  the  Secondary  School.    (Hance,  13,570-3.) 

Admits  that  sach  selection  is  capable  of  abuse.    (Hance,  13,370.) 

The  tendency  of  competitive  entrance  scholarships  is  to  raise  tho  age 
of  eiLtering  the  secondaiy  school.    (Hanee,  18,636.) 

PROVISIONS  FOR  RURAL  DISTRICTS. 

Secondary  Education  for  rural  districts  is  best  provided  at  easily 
accessible  urban  centres.     (Hance,  13,687-90.) 

Few  parts  of  the  countnr  are  so  badly  provided  with  railways  as  to 
render  this  impossible.     (Hance,  13,588,  13,591-4.) 

The  number  of  scholars  now  attending  Liverpool  schools  fh)m  out- 
side the  town  is  large.     (Hance,  13,696-8.) 

Expenses  to  be  met  by  a  contribution  from  the  rural  authorities. 
Hance,  13.601-9,  13,731-4.) 

When  railway  facilities  are  wanting  peripatetic  teachers  can  be 
employed.     (Hance,  13,699-601,  13,704,  13,705.) 

Approves  also  of  having  elementary  teachers  capable  of  giving 
secondary  education.     (Hamce,  13,706-9.) 
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INSPECTION  AND  EXAMINATION.  - 

Examinations  are  now  efficiently  carried  on  by  varions  uniyersity  bodies ; 
there  is,  therefore,  no  need  to  incur  the  expense  of  setting  up  a  fresh 
Grovermnent  examination.    {Hance,  13,610-2.) 

CONTINUATION  SCHOOLS. 

Great  deyelopment  of  evening  continuation  schools  in  Manchester  and 
Glasgow  ;  smaUer  increase  at  Liverpool.    {Hance,  13,613-20.) 

Classes  for  adults  are  carried  on  under  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment ;  they  would  be  better  managed  by  the  one  local  authority.  (Hones, 
13,621-4.) 

TRAINING  OF  TBAOHEBS. 

Recommends  a  six  months'  course  of  professional  training  for  secondary 
teachers,     {Hance,  13,638-57.) 

The  kind  of  training  now  fn'ven  to  elementary  teachers  is  unsuitable  for 
secondary  teachers,  who  have  in  general  received  a  university  education. 
{Hance,  13,638,  13,689,  13,710-6.) 

Requirements  of  secondary  teachers  would  be  better  met  by  classes 
in  connexion  with  day  training  colleges,  or  separate  university  classes 
{Hance,  J  3,717,  13,718.) 

REGISTRATION  OF  TEACHERS. 

Registration  should  be  universal  and  compulsory.     {Hance,  13,658.) 

At  first  all  existing  teachers  should  be  registered,  but  after  a  certain 
time  only  persons  with  due  knowledge  qualifications  and  evidence  of 
teaching  capacity.     {Hance,  13,059.) 

The  conditions  of  registration  to  be  determined  by  a  council  of  registered 
teachers,  who  should  have  power  to  proceed  against  any  unregistered 
person.    {HaTice,  13,660-72.) 

THE  RELIGIOUS  QUESTION. 

A  very  large  number  of  secondary  schools  are  virtually  denominational 
(Church  of  England)  in  character,  and  the  religious  difficulty  must, 
therefore,  be  faced.     {Hance,  13,673-99.) 

A  measure  exempting  any  class  of  schools  from  receiving  aid  on  religious 
grounds  would  meet  with  great  opposition.     {Hance,  13,674, 13,735-8.) 

Questions  involving  religious  difficulties  should  be  setcled  by  the  local 
authority.     {Hance,  13,67^3.) 


SCOTT,  Mb.  ROBERT  PICKETT,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

Is  headmaster  of  Farmiter  s  School,  Bethnal  Green,  honorary  secretary 
of  the  Headmasters'  Association,  and  chairman  of  the  Association's 
sub-committee  on  minor  scholarships.    (13,986-9.) 


SCHOLARSHIP  SCHEME  OF  HEADMASTERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Want  of  a  suitable  examination  on  which  to  award  scholarships  from 
elementary  schools.    {8coii,  13,990.) 
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Princi])les  adoptod  by  Headmasters*  Association  in  framing  their  scheme 
for  minor  scholarships.     (Scott,  13,991-3.) 

The  subjects  of  examination  are  those  of  the  Code,  variety  is  obtained 
by  allowing  freedom  of  choice  between  the  yarions  "  class  "  and  specific 
subjects.    (Scott  13,994.) 

Bepresentativc  character  of  the  sub-committee.    (Scott,  13,995,  13,996.) 

Easier  papers  set  for  candidates  from  rural  or  poor  urban  districts 
(Scott,  13,096-7,  14,046-50.) 

Examination  is  held  on  the  same  day  everywhere  ;  the  preliminary  is 
compulsory  on  nil  candidates,  a  selection  of  subjects  may  be  made  in  the 
final  examination.     (Scott,  13,991-2,  13,001.) 

Method  of  conducting  the  examination ;  scholarships  are  awarded  by 
the  awarding  bodies  on  the  results  of  the  examination.     (Scott,  14,811-42.) 

The  scheme  has  spread  rapidly  and  is  now  adopted  by  10  county  councils 
and  by  the  governing  bodies  of  many  endowed  schools  in  London.  (Scott, 
14,002-10, 14,044, 14,046.) 

No  fees  are  charged  to  candidates,  expenses  are  paid  by  the  awarding 
bodies.     (Scott,  14,192-4.) 

SCHOLAESHIP  SYSTEM:  GENERAL  SUGGESTIONS. 

It  is  desirable  to  provide  two  sets  of  examination  papers  for  nrban  and 
rural  districts  and  to  allow  each  school  to  decide  which  paper  it  will 
select.     (Scott,  14,046-53.) 

The  limitation  of  scholarships  to  children  from  public  elementary 
schools  is  inadequate,  a  limitation  of  income  should  be  substituted. 
(Scott,  14,054-60, 14,15d-64, 14,195-202.) 

Official  recognition  should  be  bestowed  on  elementary  schools  which 
win  scholarships,  this  would  overcome  the  reluctance  of  teachers  to  part 
with  their  best  scholars.  This  need  not  lead  to  any  distortion  of  the 
curriculum  for  the  sake  of  winning  scholarships.  (Scott,  14,061-4, 
14,16-2-5.) 

A  uniform  standard  of  examination  is  useful  to  bodies  that  award  close 
scholarships  as  a  means  of  comparing  their  candidates  with  those  who 
win  open  scholarships.     (Scott,  14,065-v7.) 

In  laying»down  restrictions  as  to  the  income  of  parents  of  scholarship 
holders',  regard  should  be  had  to  the  number  of  children.     (Scott,  14,150.) 

Desirable  to  make  allowance  for  age ;  in  the  examination  for  minor 
scholarships  an  allowance  is  made  of  1  per  cent,  per  mouth.  (Scott, 
14,165-7.) 

Scholarships  should  be  tenable  at  any  good  private  school.  (Scott, 
14,212-6.) 

SCHOLABSHIPS  TO  BE  TAKEN  PROM  SEOGNDARY  SCHOOLS. 

Headmasters'  Association  is  now  drawing  up  an  examination  scheme 
for  the  award  of  scholarships  to  places  of  higher  education  ;  constitution 
of  the  committee.     (Scott,  14,084.) 

It  is  proposed  to  make  the  passing  of  some  such  examination  as  the 
London  Matriculation,  University  Locals,  &o.  a  condition  of  admission  to 
this  examination.     (Scott,  14,085,  14,090-3,  14,168-70.) 

The  standard  of  examination  will  be  uniform,  but  choice  of  subjects  will 
be  provided.    (Scott,  14,086,  14,094-6.) 

Some  arrangement  is  needed  to  prevent  children  from  losing  their 
schohffships  because  they  live  outside  a  certain  area.    (Scott,  14,097-102.) 

Higher  scholarships  should  be  open  to  boys  of  16  or  17  years  of  age, 
and  boys  who  win  scholarships  should  leave  school  at  once.  (Scott, 
14,168-73.) 
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AGE  FOR  TRANSFBBRENOE  PROM  ELEMENTARY  TO 

SBCONDABY  SCHOOLS. 

The  best  age  in  12  or  13,  boys  coming  in  at  that  age  easily  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  curriculum  of  a  secondary  school.     (Scott,  14,103-9.) 

Competitive  examination  is  the  best  means  of  transference :  all  modes 
of  selection  involve  the  loss  of  competition  and  degenerate  into  mere 
nomination.    (8eott,  14,110-7, 14,203-7.) 

CENTRAL  AND  LOCAL  AUTHORITIES. 

A  Minister  of  Education  should  be  created  with  an  official  council  and  a 
registration  department.  Local  authorities  should  aleo  be  created  and 
their  constitution  fixed  by  statute.    (8coti,  14,118.) 

Suggestions  as  to  the  correlation  of  schools  on  the  same  foundation, 
powers  of  governors  and  headmasters.  Age  limits  should  be  adhered  to 
and  farming  of  schools  prohibited.     {Scott,  14,118-23.) 

A  code  for  secondary  education  might  be  drawn  up  by  the  central 
authority,  but  should  not  be  made  compulsory.     {Scott,  14,226-6.) 

EXAMINATIONS. 

Internal  examinations  such  as  those  prescribed  by  schemes  are  generally 
ineffective,  the  Universities  should  be  subsidised  to  conduct  school 
examinations.     {Scott,  14,124.) 

Civil  Service  examinations  tend  to  cramp  a  liberal  curriculum.  ^  {Scott, 
14,125.) 

The  experience  gained  by  the  Headmaster's  Association  with  regard  to 
the  working  of  the  minor  scholarships  scheme,  points  to  the  possibility  of 
one  graduated  examination  for  the  whole  country.    {Scott,  14,227-32.) 

RELATION  OF  HEADMASTER  TO  TEACHING  STAFF. 

Headmasters  should  have  absolute  power  to  dismiss  their  staff  subject 
to  an  appeal  to  the  central  authority.     {Scott,  14,119, 14,126-38, 14,208-11.) 

Division  of  responsibility  between  the  headmaster  and  the  governors  is 
undesirable.     {Scott,  14,130.) 

No  need  of  appeal  in  case  of  the  dismissal  of  a  headmaster  by  the 
governing  body.    {Scott,  14,139-41,  14,207.) 

Headmastershipfl  are  sometimes  practically  reserved  for  men  in  Holy 
Orders  even  where  no  such  qualification  is  formally  required ;  clerical 
headmasters  should  bo  forbidden  to  receive  remuneration  for  outside 
clerical  duties.     {Scott,  14,186-7.) 

The  number  of  clerical  masters,  both  head  and  assistant,  is  decreasing. 
{Scott,  14,188-91.) 

CIVIL  SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS. 

The  examinations  of  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  for  second 
division  clerkships  tend  to  cramp  a  liberal  curriculum ;  they  should  be 
liberalised  on  the  lines  of  the  examination  for  assistant  naval  clerkships. 
{Scott,  14,124,  14,14-2-9.) 


DANIEL,  THE  BBVEEEND  CANON  EVAN,  M.A. 

Was  for  28  years  Principal  of  Battersea  Training  College,  has  been 
lecturer  under  the  Cambridge  Teaching  Syndicate,  and  the  Maria  Grey 
Training  College,  and  the  College  of  Preceptors ;  is  a  director  of  the 
Church  Schools  Company,  and  examiner  in  practical  teaching  to  the 
University  of  London  and  the  College  of  Preceptors.    (13,747-62.) 
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NEED  OF  TRAINING  FOR  TEACHERS. 

Headmasters  shonld  be  acquainted  with  the  best  methods  of  teaching 
in  order  to  supervise  their  staff.     {Daniel,  13,753-5.) 

Specialists,   e.g.,  teachers  of  languages,   require  a   knowledge  of  the 

?rincipleB  of  teaching  no  less  than  of  their  special  subjects.     {Danid, 
3,7o.S-62.) 

QUALIFICATIONS  OP  TEACHERS. 

Desirable  that  all  teachers  in  secondary  schools  should  possess  a 
University  degree  and  should  be  acquainted  witb  psychology,  physiology, 
and  ethics.     {Daniel,  13,763-73.) 

TRAINING  THROUGH  THE  UNIVERSITIES. 

Instruction  in  the  theory  of  education  should  Ije  provided  at  the 
Universities  by  means  of  a  staff  of  profensors.     {Daniel,  13,774-82.) 

Degrees  in  education  should  be  conferred  by  Universities,  but  should 
require  a  higher  standard  of  culture  than  that  implied  in  the  B.A. 
degree.     (Daniel,  13.797-801.) 

The  women  who  present  themselves  for  the  teachers*  examination  of 
the  University  of  London  are  superior  tx)  the  men ;  this  is  probably  due 
to  the  practical  training  they  have  received.     {Danid,  13,802-8.) 

TRAINING  IN  SCHOOLS. 

Instruction  for  teachers  already  at  work  might  be  provided  by  the 
headmaster  or  by  a  peripatetic  master  of  method.  {Daniel,  l^. 783-6, 
13,823.) 

Existing  teachers  who  have  been  so  employed  for  not  more  than  two  or 
three  years  should  be  allowed  a  certain  time,  say  five  years,  in  which  to 
pass  some  University  examination  and  an  examination  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  teaching,  only  those  who  succeeded  should  be  admitted  to  the 
register.     (Daniel,  13,787-94.) 

AGENCIES  FOR  TRAINING  TEACHERS. 

Training  colleges  should  be  established  in  connexion  with  universities 
and  university  colleges  and  subsidised  from  public  sources.  {Daniel^ 
13,811-5.) 

The  staff  should  include  a  principal,  master  of  method  and  specialists. 
(DowteZ,  13,815-7.) 

It  is  important  that  training  colleges  for  secondary  teachers  should  bo 
situated  in  large  towns  in  order  to  obtain  the  requisite  variety  of  practising 
schools.     (Daniel,  13,821,  13.822,  13,129,  13,130.) 

STUDENT-TEACHERS  IN  SCHOOLS. 

Student-teachers  should  receive  systematic  training  from  their  head- 
masters who  should  hear  them  teach  and  criticise  their  lessons.  {Daniel, 
13,818-20.) 

Special  provision  might  be  made  for  student- teachers  in  rate-aided 
secondary  schools.     (Daniel,  13,868.) 

miLISATION  OF  EXISTING  TBAINING  COLLEGES  FOR 

PRIMARY  TEACHERS. 

Classes  for  secondary  teachers  might  be  established  in  connexion  with 
elementary  day  training  colleges.  This  has  been  done  at  the  Home  and 
Colonial  Training  College.    (Daniel,  13,839,  18,851-3.) 
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Want  of  aocommodatioii  prevents  the  establisbment  of  day  classes  in 
residential  colleges.     (Daniel,  13,840-2.) 

The  difference  in  the  kind  of  training  required  would  prevent  elementary 
and  secondary  teachers  being  trained  together  in  a  residential  college. 
{Danid,  13,839, 13,843-5.) 

The  denominational  character  of  existing  training  colleges  would  also 
be  an  obstacle  to  their  being  utilised  for  the  merely  secular  training  of 
teachers.    {Daniel,  13,850.) 


IDEAL  COUBSE  OP  TRA.INING  FOB  SECONDARY 

TEAOHEES. 

The  theoretical  course  must  include  psychology,  physiology,  ethics, 
school  architecture  and  school  management.  The  history  of  education 
should  not  be  studied  until  the  student  is  well  versed  in  theory  and 
practice.    {Daniel,  13,854r-60.) 

One  practising  school  is  preferable  to  a  variety  of  schools.  {Danid, 
13,861.)    ^ 


EEGHSTRATION  OF  TEACHERS. 

Existing  teachers  should  be  allowed  time  to  qualify  for  registration. 
{Daniel,  13,864.) 

Ultimately  no  person  should  be  registered  unless  he  could  show  proof 
of  satisfactory  attainments  and  professional  skill. 

All  teachers  in  first  and  second  grade  schools  should  possess  a  university 
degree;  an  examination  such  as  the  London  Matriculation  might  bie 
admitted  as  a  satisfactory  qualification  for  teachers  in  third  grade 
schools.    {Daniel,  13,866.) 

■ 

All  teachers  in  rate-aided  secondary  schools  should  possess  a  university 
degree.    {Daniel,  13,867.) 

Certificates  of  professional  ^kill  should  be  granted  by  a  board  of 
examiners  consisting  of  educational  experts  and  representatives  of  the 
government    {Daniel,  13,869-73.) 

Other  bodies  granting  such  certificates,  e.g.,  the  College  of  Preceptors, 
must  admit  a  Government  assessor  to  their  board  of  examiners.  {Daniel, 
13,874.) 

The  register  should  include  all  teachers,  elementary  and  secondary ; 
their  present  separation  is  a  canse  of  weakness  to  education.  {Daniel, 
13.875-81.) 

The  register  should  include  a  classification  of  schools  and  should  be 
divided  into  different  areas  for  purposes  of  administration.  {Daniel, 
13,882-3.) 

The  management  of  the  register  should  be  entrusted  to  the  same  board 
which  grants  certificates;  care  must  be  taken  that  the  representatives  of 
elementary  edacation  on  the  board  do  not  out«number  the  secondary 
teachers.     {Daniel,  13,884-97.) 

Secondary  teachers,  if  duly  qualified  should  be  entitled  to  teach  in 
elementary  schools,  and  elementary  teachers  in  secondary  schools.  {Daniel, 
13,898-905.) 
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CEAIK,  Ma.  HBJlIEy,  0-B. 

Ib  Secretary  of   the    Education  Department    for    Scotland.    (14,233, 
H234.) 


LEAVIIS'G  CERTIFICATK  EXAMINATION  IN  SCOTLAND. 

It  was  started  in  1888  to  define  the  position  of  secondary  schools,  to 
give  an  aim  to  the  pupils,  to  show  parents  the  progress  made,  and  to 
simplify  some  of  the  professional  examinations.     (GraiJe,  14,235,  14,236.) 

It  is  limited  to  secondary  schools  and  State-aided  schools  in  Scotland. 
Students  not  attending  school  are  refused  admission.  (Craihf  14,237, 
14,801-4.) 

In  1894  there  were  4,352  pupils  from  secondary  schools  and  5,481  pupils 
from  non-secondary  schools  examined.    {Graih,  14»238-40.) 

School  authorities  sending  scholars  for  examination  are  informed  that 
all  scholars  in  the  highest  classes  should  be  sent  up,  but  the  Department 
cannot  enforce  this  or  any  rule.    {Craikf  14,241.) 

Describes  the  method  of  preparing  the  papers  for  the  examination,  how 
the  work  is  to  be  marked  and  the  standard  for  passing  fixed.  {Graik, 
14,241-4.) 

The  papers  are  uniform,  and  each  subject  is  taken  at  the  same  hour 
all  over  Scotland.  The  examination  is  general,  and  no  prescribed  books 
or  particular  parts  of  a  subject  are  giyen.  (Graik,  14,245-7, 14,253, 14,254, 
14,299,  14,300.) 

In  each  autumn  a  memorandum  is  issued  by  the  Department  stating 
the  standard  to  be  fixed,  and  dealing  with  each  subject.  (Vide  Report  of 
InspecLion  of  Higher  Glass  Schools  in  Scotland,  1894,  by  Dr.  Oraik,  pp.  3 
and  12.)    ((7raifc,  14.248-50.) 

The  examination  is  based  on  much  the  same  lines  as  the  French  system 

for  the  examination  of  Bachelier  es  Lettres.    (Grcdk,  14,250.) 

* 

Certificates  are  given  for  each  subject,  which  is  divided  into  throe 
grades,  the  lower,  the  higher,  and  the  honours  grade,  and  some  of  the 
universities  and  professional  bodies  accept  these  certificates  in  lieu  of 
portions  of  their  examinations.  The' certificates  state  which  grade  the 
candidate  has  passed.     (Graik,  14,251,  14,252,  14,255, 14,259-61.) 

A  higher  grade  certificate  in  certain  subjects  enables  a  candidate  to 
shorten  his  course  at  the  Scottish  universities,  and  he  enters  the  senior 
classes  there.    (Graik,  14,260-3.) 

Candidates  may  take  up  as  many  subjects  as  they  please,  and  the 
examination,  whicn  lasts  eight  days,  is  arranged  so  that  no  subject  oyer  laps 
another.     (Graik,  14,253, 14,254.) 

The  certificate  carries  no  pecuniary  benefit  whatever.  (Graik, 
14,255-7.) 

Formerly  each  school  sending  up  pupils  had  to  pay  a  fee  towards  the 
expenses  of  the  examination,  but  now  it  is  aboHsned,  and  the  cost  is 
defrayed  out  of  the  Local  Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise)  Assk  of  1892 
grant.    (Graik,  14,258, 14,272.) 

Of  the  candidates  examined  in  1894  there  were  3,992  girls.  (Graik, 
14,271.) 

The  cost  of  the  inspection,  examination,  and  other  details  in  connexion 
with  the  system  amounts  to  3,330L  a  year.  The  cost  of  higher  examinations 
in  Ireland  is  much  greater.    It  amounts  to  14,000Z.     (Graik,  14,273-83.) 

With  thorough  organisation  the  system  could  be  carried  out  in  England, 
but  there  would  be  some  difficulty  in  arranging  for  inspection  owing  to 
the  great  expense.     (Graik,  14,284-90.) 
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The  cumculnm  of  secondary  schools  in  Scotland  is  as  wide  m  that  of 
England.     (Ora^k,  14,291.) 

The  examinations  of  the  Department  are  in  touch  with  the  Scottish 
(cSrIfr  1429^  f^^"^  representatives  advise  and  aid  the  Department. 

Describes  the  steps  taken  to  prevent  pupils  in  State-aided  schools  beini? 
prepw-ed  in  specific  subjects  so  as  to  gain  a  leaving  certificate.  Merit 
certificates  are  only  given  for  thoroughneBS  of  work,  and  the  system 
answers  well.     (Cmt*,  14,305-10.) 

Coupled  with  inspection,  the  leaving  certificate  examination  can  be 
appUed  to  every  type  of  school  with  advantage.     (Craik,  14,31 1-3. ) 

LEAVING  CERTIFICATE  SYSTEM  COMPARED  WITH 
EXAMINATIONS  CONDUCTED  BY  ENGLISH  UNIVERSITIES. 

The  Scotch  system  is  better  than  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  locals, 
because  the  education  is  general,' no  prescribed  course  of  instruction  is 
laid  down,  and  all  the  schools  examined  must*  be  inspected  hy  the  Scotch 
Education  Department.    {Graik,  14,264-7.) 

To  prescribe  a  certain  book  or  subject  would  lead  to  cramming,  and 
the  Department  has  always  refusied  to  do  this.    (Orcdh,  14,268.) 

Describes  the  defects  in  the  English  system.    {Graih,  14,268-70.) 

INSPECTION  OP  HIGHER  SCHOOLS  IN  SCOTLAND. 

Under  the  Act  of  1872  higher  class  board  schools  and  the  burgh 
schools  were  inspected  on  invitation  only;  under  the  Act  of  1878 
power  was  nven  to  inspect  burgh  schools  free,  and  higher  schools,  not 
State-aided;  on  payment  of  a  fee.    {Craik,  14,314.) 

^  Now,  by  Act  of  1892,  the  Department  defrays  the  whole  cost  of  inspec- 
tion, except  for  private  schools,  and  a  fee  is  charged  in  that  case  according 
to  the  means  of  the  school.  If  examined  a  small  sum  further  is  charged. 
(Cradh,  14,315-9.)  ^ 

Explains  the  method  of  inspection  and  the  selection  of  inspectors. 
{Orat%,  14,320-30.)  ^ 

CONTROL  OP  ENDOWMENTS  IN  SCOTLAND. 

The  Scotch  Education  Department  is  the  only  inspecting  body  of 
endowed  schools  in  Scotland.    (Craih,  14,331, 14,332.) 

It  has  control  of  endowments,  and  audits  the  accounts  of  endowed 
schools,  besides  having  power  to  modify  schemes,  or  authorise  an  appli- 
cation to  the  Court  of  Session  for  the  alteration  of  a  scheme.  (Craih, 
14,83a-7.) 


WORKING  OF  EDUCATION  ACT,  1872,  IN  RELATION  TO 

BURGH  SCHOOLS. 

Prior  to  1872  burgh  schools  were  managed  by  town  councils,  and  sup- 
ported out  of  the  Common  Good.  In,  1872  they  were  transferred  to  the 
school  boards.    (Oraik,  14,338, 14,339.) 

Being  unendowed,  and  hftving  no  grants,  some  of  the  small  burghs  felt 
these  schools  to  be  a  burden,  and  neglected  them  for  elementary  schools. 
(ara*»,  14,889.) 

Although  able  to  do  so  in  manv  cases,  the  boards  would  not  levy  a' rate 
to  improve  iti^  burgh  schools,  while  in  the  larger  burghs  the  boards  have 
developed  the  burgh  schools.    (Oreitfe^  14,340n51, 14,854,  14,355.) 

"■*        ■  K'2 
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The  number  of  burgh  schools  has  increased  from  11,  in  1872,  to  28,  in 
1894.    (Oraifc,  14,366.) 

The  Leith  School  Board  has  converted  the  burgh  school  into  a  State- 
aided  school,  owing,  they  allege,  to  the  close  proximity  of  the  Edinburgh 
High  School.    (CraiJe,  14,358, 14,359. ) 

The  G-lasgow  High  School  is  m^t  successful,  and  the  Edinburgh  High 
School,  which  has  now  lowered  its  fees,  has  a  largely  increased  attendance. 
(Graik,  14,359,  14,360.) 

The  Dundee  High  School  is  very  successfol,  but  it  is  not  under  the 
school  board,  being  managed  by  a  separate  governing  body,  under  a 
special  Act  of  Parliament.     {Oraik,  14,361,  14,362.) 

In  Aberdeen  there  is  a  rivalry  between  the  town  council,  which  supports 
Gordon  College,  and  the  school  board,  whioh  supports  the  burgh  scnool. 
{OrcUh,  14,362.) 

As  the  smaller  burghs  are  receiving  help  for  these  schools  now,  they 
ought  to  do  more  for  them.  The  oonoition  of  burgh  schools  on  the  whole 
has  not  retrograded  since  1872.     {OrtUk,  14,363.) 

APPLICATION  OF  GEANT  UNDEB  LOCAL  TAXATION  ACT  OF 

1892. 

The  gp*ant  is  assigned  to  each  coxmty  according  to  the  population,  and 
it  is  distributed  by  the  county  committee  to  the  schools,  according  to  their 
own  judgment.    (Oraik,  14,364.) 

The  county  committees  submit  schemes  to  the  Scotch  Education  Office, 
stating  the  manner  in  which  thev  propose  to  distribute  the  grants,  which, 
as  a  rale,  have  been  based  on  the  general  draft  scheme  suggested  by  the 
Department,  but  they  tend  rather  to  dissipate  the  money  over  various 
schools,  instead  of  concentrating  it.    {Graik,  14,364-6.) 

A  good  deal  of  higher  education  has  been  given  in  country  disliricts,  as 
the  leaving  certificate  examination  proves,  and  concentration  must  not  be 
carried  too  far.     (Oraik,  14,367.) 

Recommends  the  encouragement  of  Secondary  Education  in  State-aided 
schools  by  refusing  the  grants  for  specific  subjects  in  the  first  and  second 
stages  and  increasing  it  in  the  third  stage.  The  local  taxation  grant  to 
be  devoted  to  secondary  schools  in  centres.  Becognition  of  higher  work 
not  included  in  the  Code  in  graded  schools,  and  certain  other  modifications 
in  the  grants.     {Oraik,  14,368-70.) 

This  would  involve  a  larger  expenditure  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
higher  education.    {Craik,  14,871,  14,372.) 


REOEGANISATION  OF  ENDOWMENTS  IN  SCOTLAND. 

Mentions  the  various  Commissions  that  have  been  appointed  to  deal 
with  endowed  institutions  from  1869  to  the  present  time.  Those  appointed 
in  1869, 1872,  and  1878,  had  only  limited  powers,  and  were  not  effective. 
In  1882,  another  Commission  was  appointed  with  larger  powers,  which 
established  a  scheme  for  every  endowment,  and  required  every  school 
sharing  in  an  endowment  to  be  inspected  and  the  accounts  audited  by  the 
Scotch  Education  Department.     {Uraik,  14,378,  14,374.) 

The  Department  can,  under  the  powers  left  in  its  hands  by  this  Com- 
mission, make  necessary  changes  in  the  schemes,  or  apply  to  the  Court 
of  Session  for  authority.  Their  sanction  has  never ^  been  refused,  thouffh 
cases  might  occur  when  the  Court  would  refuse  its  sanction.  {(Jrauc, 
14,875-7. 14,387-9.) 

No  want  has  been  felt  in  Scotland  of  a  Department  corresponding  to 
the  Charity  Commission.    {Oraik,  14,378-80.) 
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It  is  ihooght  that  the  Commission  should  have  had  power  to  distribute 
the  accumulation  of  endowments  in  small  areas,  according  to  local  needs. 
{Craik,  14,381-8.) 

The  Court  of  Session  has  readjusted  schemes  on  the  application  of  the 
Department.    (Graih^  14,384-6.) 


DIXON,  Me.  WILLIAM  VIBAHT. 

Is  olork  to  the  West  Biding  Technical  Instruction  Committee,  and 
deputy  clerk  of  the  peace  and  of  the  County  Council  of  the  West  Biding 
of  Yorkshire.    (14,890,  14,391.) 


BBIGG,  Mb.  ALDBBMAN  JOHN. 

Is  vice-chairman  of  the  West  Biding  Technical  Instruction  Committee. 
(14,392, 14,393.) 


DISTBICTS  OF  WEST  BIDING  FOB  TECHNICAL 

INSTBUCTION. 

Hands  in  statistics  and  tables  relating  to  population,  industries,  and 
technical  instruction  in  the  West  Biding  and  the  county  boroughs 
contained  in  that  area.     {Dixon,  14,394-6.) 

The  area  is  difficult  to  deal  with,  as  the  county  ooxmcil  has  to  deal  with 
a  complication  of  many  areas  of  local  government.     (Dueon,  14,397.) 

Shows  by  means  of  a  map  the  various  districts  in  the  county  council 
area  which  correspond  very  largely  with  the  poor-law  unions.  {Dixon, 
14,398-402.) 

There  are  22  districts  in  all  for  technical  instruction  purposes,  each 
having  an  important  town  or  county  borough  in  the  area.  {Dixon, 
14,403,  14,404.) 

Wakefield  is  the  centre  for  county  council  and  technical  instruction 
purposes.     {Dixon,  14,407.) 

The  present  unequal  distribution  of  higher  grade  elementary  schools  is 
unsatisfactory;  a  central  authority  is  needed  to  secure  combination. 
{Dixon,  14,841-7.) 

The  council  has  found  elementary  teachers  especially  deficient  in 
scientific  knowledge,  and  in  the  power  of  imparting  it.  {Dixon,  14,848-68, 
14,959-65.) 

Summary  of  suggestions  put  forward  by  the  council.    {Dixon,  14,872.) 

Voluntary  co-operation  between  counties  preferable  to  compulsory 
grouping.     {Dixon,  14,788-6,  14,952.) 

The  council  would  not  object  to  the  appointment  of  expert  outsiders, 
provided  that  their  numbers  were  small  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
county  council  members.    {Dixon,  14,877-87,  14,903.) 

Qualifications  of  the  present  co-opted  members.  {Dixon,  14,888-96, 
14,966^72.) 

The  appointment  of  representative  members  and  of  nominees  of  the 
State  has  not  been  thoroughly  considered.    {Dixon,  14,903-9.) 

The  definite  allocation  of  the  local  taxation  money  for  purposes  of 
education  is  desirable.     {Dixon,  14,912-13.) 

County  conncils  would  resent  the  interference  of  the  central  educational 
authority  with  county  funds;  sufficient  control  could  be  exercised  by 
withholding  State  grants  from  unsatisfactory  schools.     {Di^eon^  14,914-20.) 
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Bating  powers  must  be  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  cotmAy^  coanoil. 
(Diaan,  14,921-3.) 

No  claims  have  yet  been  made  for  instmction  in  music.  {Diaeon^ 
14,924-6.) 

A  few  denominational  schools  have  been  prevented  from  reoeiring  grants. 
(Bixon,  14,927.) 

The  council  has  delegated  full  powers  to  the  technical  instruction 
committee,  but  the  council  is  consulted  in  all  cases  of  importance,  and 
each  district  committee  includes  one  member  of  the  council.  {Dixon  and 
BHgg,  14,928-34.) 

If  the  council  were  to  establish  schooto,  it  would  need  permanent  fonds 
from  which  to  maintain  or  endow  them.    {Dixon  and  Brigg,  14,935-44.) 

If  powers  for  aiding  ffeneral  Secondary  Education  were  given  to  county 
councils  they  would  be  brought  into  competition  with  existing  schools,  and 
great  care  would  be  needed  to  avoid  overlapping.     (Dtaon,  14,945-9.) 

The  council  refuses  grants  to  schools  which  are  farmed  by  the  headmaster. 
{Dx9oon,  14,950, 14,961.) 

Sometimes  the  council  has  offered  grants  conditionally,  but  sometimes 
it  waits  until  applications  are  made  by  the  schools  themselves.  (i7taxm, 
14,953-6.) 

Fees  must  be  g^radnated  •  to  suit  local  requirements.  {Dixon,^  14,957, 
14,958.) 

POLICY  OF  TECHNICAL  INSTRUCTION  COMMITTEE. 

Has  hitherto  aided  existing  technical  institutions  and  classes  instead  of 
establishing  new  ones.    (Dta^n,  14,408-11.) 

Has  established  a  mining  school  at  Bamsley,  similar  to  those  at  the 
Yorkshire  and  Firth  Colleges,  with  a  representative  governing  body. 
{Dixon,  14,412. 14,413.) 

The  council  has  given  grants  to  the  Yorkshire  and  Firth  Colleges,  and 
has  framed  a  scheme  of  agricultural  instruction.    {Dixon,  14,414,  14,414a.) 

Has  established  two  boards  of  examiners,  one  for  higher  county  scholar- 
ships, and  the  other  for  technical  day  scholarships.  For  some  scholarships 
the  three  Ridings  form  a  joint  boara.     {Dixon,  14,415,  14,416.) 

Fixed  maintenance  grants  now  made  to  certain  secondary  schools  in 
return  for  free  places  granted  to  county  scTiolarship  holders.  Table  F., 
showing  amounte,  handed  in.     {Disson,  14,750-4,  14,767-77, 14,778-88.) 

Endowments  in  Table  F.  are  net.     (Diaxm,  15,053-8.) 

Half  of  the  cost  of  new  scientific  apparatus  is  borne  by  the  council. 
(Dia»n,  14,755-8.) 

Classes  for  the  training  of  science  teachers  instituted  at  the  Yorkshire 
and  Firth  Colleges.    {Dixon,  14,759-66.) 

Table  C,  showing  p|er-centages  of  attendance  and  population  handed  in. 
Under  favourable  circumstances  1  per  cent  of  population  in  West 
Riding  might  attend  secondary  schools.  {Dixon,  14,791-807,  14,821-4, 
15,074-8.) 

CO-OPTATION  OF  MEMBERS  BY  TECHNICAL  INSTRUCTION 

COMMITTEE. 

The  oommittoe  consists  at  present  (though  the  number  varies  at  times) 
of  29  members,  five  of  whom  are  co-opted  for  their  special  knowledge. 
{Dixon,  1,4417-20.) 

The  system  works  well,  and  to  a  certain  extent  the  oo^opted  members 
are  selected  as  far  as  possible  to  represent  all  districts,  in  conjunction 
with  their  special  knowledge.     (Brigg  and  Diwm,  14,421-5,  14,986-95.) 
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The  oommittoe  further  consultB  the  authorities  of  the  Yorkshire  and 
Firth  Colleges,  as  well  as  governing  bodies  and  headmasters  on  any  new 
proposal.     {Brigg  and  Dixon,  14,426, 14,427.) 

The  committee  does  not  include  any  representatives  of  school  teachers 
or  managers.    (Dixon,  14,966-72, 15,015-21, 15,049-52.) 

Objection  would  probably  be  made  to  a  larger  number  of  co-opted 
members ;  rating  powers  and  ultimate  responsibility  must  remain  with 
the  council.     (Dixon,  14,996,  16,067-71,  16,031-8.) 

The  council  would  object  to  levv  a  rate  at  the  bidding  of  an  outside 
authority.     (Diwon  and  Brigg,  15,022-30.) 

A  large  majority  of  members  of  the  council  on  the  Education  Committee 
would  be  necessary  to  avoid  friction.     (Dixon,  15,059-66.) 

Domestic  subjects  are  handed  over  to  the  Yorkshire  Ladies*  Council  of 
Education,  hence  ladies  are  not  represented  on  the  committee.  (Dixon, 
15,072, 16,073.) 

IKSPEOTION  BY  TECHNICAL  INSTBUOTION  COMMITTEE. 

The  inspection  extends  only  to  those  classes  aided  by  the  committee  and 
new  classes  asking  for  aid.  It  is  not  intended  to  trespass  ion  the  work 
of  the  Government  inspectors.     (Bixon,  14,428.) 

The  inspectors  practically  see  that  the  science  or  technical  work  is  done 
properly,  and  the  lectures  given  are  suitable.  The  general  work  of  the 
schools  or  classes  is  not  noticed.  They  would  report  on  want  of  accommo- 
dation or  ventilation.     {Dixtyii,  14,429-32.) 

The  committee  has  called  attention  to  cases  of  insufficient  accom- 
modation or  ventilation,  but  cannot  compel  schools  to  I'emedy  such 
defects.     (Dixon,  14,433,  14,434.) 

Of  the  two  inspectors  employed,  one  is  an  organising  inspector  and 
consults  with  committees  and  local  bodies.  The  inspectors  work  with 
tact,  and  cause  no  jealousy  or  ill-feeling.     (Dixon,  14,435-40.) 

BELATION  OF  MUNICIPAL  BOEOUGHS  TO  COUNTY. 

Large  numbers  of  children  from  the  rural  districts  come  into  the 
county  and  non-county  boroughs  to*  attend  school.  Particulars  are 
given  in  Table  C.  of  papers  handed  in  earlier.     (Dixon,  14,441-5.) 

Municipal  borough 8  should,  therefore,  fonn  part  of  county  organisation 
for  purposes  of  technical  instruction.     (Dixon  and  Brigg,  14,446^9.) 

The  county  council  hopes  to  bring  about  uniformity  of  administration 
between  the  county  ana  municipal  boroughs  by  means  of  conference 
and  negotiation.     (Brigg,  14,450-6.) 

The  county  council  has  not  considered  the  question  of  uniform  admini- 
stration to  be  secured  by  legislative  means.    (Brigg,  14,457-61.) 

The  Local  Government  Act  of  1894  provides  for  compulsory  joint 
action  in  certain  cases.     (Dixon,  14,462.)  

Larger  powers  than  those  now  possessed  by  the  county  council  might 
be  entrusted  to  a  joint  committee  representing  both  the  county  and  the 
county  boroughs.     (Brigg,  14,463-9.) 

Such  a  committee  should  include  representatives  of  elementary 
education  and  of  the  universities.     (Brigg,  14,470-3.) 

A  fair  and  sufficient  amount  of  nniformitv  can  be  secured  without  joint 
action.     (Brigg,  14,474,  14,475.) 

INTEREST  OF  COUNTY  IN  ENDOWED  SCHOOLS  IN 

BOROUGHS. 

Secondary  schools  in  the  West  Biding  are  largely  attended  by  scholars 
living,  outside  the  borough  in  which  they  are  situate.  (Diaron,  14,476, 
14,477.) 
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Any  general  echeme  for  Technioal  or  Secondary  Edacation  must 
reoognise  the  claims  of  the  county  upon  borongh  schools.  (Dioxm, 
14,4TO-80.) 

If  the  county  council  and  the  municipal  council  both  aided  the  same 
school,  joint  representation  would  be  necessary.     (Diason,  14,481,  14,482.) 

• 

The  county  council  claims  no  control  over  8chools  which  are  not  in 
receipt  of  its  aid,  and  would  therefore  not  come  into  conflict  with  the 
authorities  of  a  purely  municipal  school.     (Brigg,  14,483-97.) 

Powers  of  the  county  council  to  build  and  endow  new  schools  must  be 
exercised  with  great  care.     {Brigg,  14,498-500). 

If  existing  endowed  schools  were  taken  over  by  borongh  authorities 
the  claims  of  the  county  would  have  to  be  recognised.  (Diwon  and  Brigg, 
14,501-5.) 

Map  put  in  showing  the  situation  of  secondary  schools  recognised  by 
the  council.    {Dixon,  14,813-9.) 


WOBK  OP  TECHNICAL  INSTRUCTION  COMMITTEE  IN  BURAL 

DISTRICTS. 

County  council  has  established  temporary  teaching  centres  in  rural 
districts,  but  the  chief  aid  to  such  districts  is  given  by  scholarships  and 
travelling  allowances.    (Di«on  and  Brigg,  14,506,  14,507.) 

County  council  scholars  at  Giggleswick  School  have  been  very  suc- 
cessful ;  difficulty  of  sending  scholars  to  Sedbergh.  {Biaon  a/nd  Brigg, 
14,507-16.) 

Scholars  exa'cise  a  certain  amount  of  choice  in  schools,  and  are  not 
always  obliged  to  attend  the  nearest.     {Dixon,  14,517-20.) 


RELATION  OP  TECHNICAL  TO  SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

Impossibility  of  drawing  a  sharp  distinction  between  Technical  and 
Secondary  Education.     {Diwon  and  Brigg,  14,521-5,  14,528.) 

The  technical  instruction  committee  desires  the  removal  of  the  regula- 
tions which  restrict  their  aid  to  technical  instruction.  {Dixon  and  Brigg, 
14,526, 14,627, 14,973-85.) 

Technical  instruction  committee  has  aided  gprammar  schools  which 
gave  instruction  in  science,  but  has  limited  the  number  of  subjects  upon 
which  grants  could  be  earned.     {Dixon,  14,527.) 

The  amount  of  endowment  was  not  considered  in  distributing  grants. 
{Diaon,  14,529-32.) 

Dependence  of  schools  on  Science  and  Arts  grants  deprecated.  South 
Kensington  system  too  rigid.    {Diaon,  14,825-40.) 

Representations  in  favour  of  greater  elasticity  have  been  made  to  the 
Department  by  the  Association  of  Organising  Secretaries.  {Diaon, 
14,897—902.) 

If  county  councils  are  to  undertake  general  Secondary  Education 
more  money  must  be  plaoed  at  their  disposal.    {Dixon,  14,973-85.) 

The  relations  of  the  council  to  endowed  schools  would  be  much  the  same 
as  at  present,  except  that  the  council  would  have  authority  over  schools 
with  which  it  had  no  financial  relations.     {Dixon,  15,039-47.) 

The  council  need  not  become  the  direct  governing  body,  but  should 
have  power  to  appoint  representatives  on  the  governing  bodies.    (Diaon, 
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FINANCIAL  EESOUBCES  FOB  FUTUBB  DEVELOPMENT  OF 

SECONDAKY  EDUCATION. 

Any  scheme  for  the  organisation  of  Secondary  Education  would  require 
larger  funds  than  are  at  present  available.     {Brigg,  14,533-5.) 

These  mi^ht  be  provided  bv  the  diversion  of  educational  and  dole 
charities,  which  amount  in  the  West  Biding  to  about  30,000^.  a  year,  by 
rates,  and  by  increased  grants  from  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 
{Dixon  and  Brigg,  14,536-55.) 

The  diversion  of  charities  and  the  levying  of  a  rate  would  probably  be 
very  unpopular  measures.     {Dimon  and  Brigg ^  14,537,  14,538,  1 4,545-53.) 

A  rate  is  now  levied  by  a  few  municipal  boroughs,  e.g.,  Keighley. 
(Brigg,  14,552, 14,553.) 

Apprenticeship  charities  might  fairly  be  included  amongst  those 
divertible  for  purposes  of  Secondary  Education.    (Brigg,  14,569,  14,570.) 

PBIVATB  SCHOOLS. 

Scholarships  provided  from  public  funds  should  be  tenable  at  efiSoient 
private  echoms  in  districts  where  no  suitable  public  schools  exist.  (Dixon 
and  Brigg,  14,556-60.) 

The  local  authority  might  reserve  the  right  to  take  over  a  private 
school,  if  this  were  necessary  to  secure  permanence.     (Dixon,  14,561.) 

The  local  authority  must  have  power  to  establish  schools  where  none 
exist ;  the  West  Biding  has  hitherto  preferred  to  stimulate  local  effort. 
(Brigg,  14,563, 14,564a!) 

New  schools  established  in  rural  districts  must  be  boarding  schools  on 
the  hostel  system;  maintenance  funds  might  be  provided  out  of  local 
eharities.    (Brigg,  14,565, 14,566.) 

A  maximum  grant  of  hi.  a  year  to  boys,  and  102.  to  girls,  is  actually 
made  from  a  West  Biding  charity.    (Brigg,  14,566-8.) 

SCHOLARSHIP  SYSTEM  OF  TECHNICAL  INSTRUCTION 

COMMITTEE. 

General  results  of  West  Biding  scholarship  scheme  have  been  satisfac- 
tory; the  following  suggestions  have  been  made  by  headmasters. 
(Dxxon,  14,571,14,572)  :— 

(1.)  That  scholarships  should  be  given  at  the  earliest  age  at  which 

abili^  is  discoverable.     (14,572,  14,573.) 
(2.)  That  a  larger  number  of  scholarships  would  enable  the  scheme  to 

be  worked  more  effectively  and  economically.    (14,574.) 
(3.)  That  the  giving  of  8chola]rship8    withdraws    a  certain   number, 

probably  about  one-third,  of  fee-paying  students.     (14,574-8.) 
(4.)  That  a  larger  number  of  scholarships  would  lessen  the  competition 

of  higher  Krade  elementary  schools.    (14,578,  14,809, 14,810.) 
(5.)  That  in  schools  with  hi^h  fees,  the  number  of  scholarships  should 

be  large  in  proportion  to    the    total  numbers  in  attendance. 

(14,579.; 

The  work  of  secondary  schools  is  complicated  by  the  want  of  unifor- 
mity between  the  scholarship  examinations  of  the  county  and  county 
boroughs.     (Dixon,  14,580,  14,581.) 

Some  elementary  schools  send  no  competitors,  and  the  proportion  of 
girls  who  compete  is  small.     (Diwon,  14,5o2-7.) 

Suggested  improvements  in  scholarship  scheme.  (Dixon,  14,588-90, 
14,811,14,812.) 
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WARD,  YlCE-ClTANCBLLOE  A,  W.,  Lit*.  D. 

Is  principal  of  Owens  College,  Manchester,  and  Yice-ChAncellor  of 
Victoria  University.    (14,591-3.) 


RENDALL,  Pjuhcipai  G.  H.,  M.A. 

Is  principal  of  University  College,  Liverpool,  and  late  Vice-Ohanccllor 
of  Victoria  University.     (14,594, 14,596.) 


BODINGTON,  Pbikcifal  NATHAN,  M.A. 
Is  principal  of  the  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds.    (14,596.) 


WANT  OF  AN  ORGANIC  CONNEXION  BETWEEN  SCHOOLS 

AND  OWENS  COLLEGE. 

The  cnrricolnm  of  Manchester  lohools  is  not  so  shaped  as  to  lead  np 
to  Owens  College.    (Ward,  14,597.) 


EXAMINATIONS. 

A  general  leaving  examination  is  preferable  to  a  university  entrance 
examination.  {Ward,  Eendall,  and  Bodington,  14,597,  14,598,  J 4, 601-3, 
14,610.) 

Such  an  examination  should  be  as  nearly  uniform  as  possible  in  its 
standard  for  compulsory  subiects ;  a  large  number  of  alternative  subjects 
should  be  open  to  choice.  (Itendall  and  Bodington,  14,601, 14,602, 14,612, 
14,613.) 

A  ooUege  entrance  examination  is  impossible,  because  it  would  exclude 
persons  of  mature  age  or  imperfect  education.  {Ward^  BendaU,  and 
Bodington,  14,599, 14,600,  14,603-5,  14,610.) 

English  and  mathematics  should  bo  compulsory  subjects.  (Ward, 
Bendull,  and  Bodington,  14,613-8.) 

This  examination  could  only  be  introduced  ^adually,  and  the  assimi- 
lation of  the  different  university  matriculation  examinations  is  more 
{practicable  at  the  present  time.    (Ward  and  Bodington,  14,598, 14,610, 
4,730-4.) 

STATE  EXAMINATIONS. 

A  uniform  examination  of  schools  conducted  by  the  State  advocated 
by  Principal  Ward;  examination  by  the  universities  preferred  by 
Principals  Bendall  and  Bodington.    (14,619-23.) 

A  State  examination  would  diminish  the  existing  close  contact  between 
the  schools  and  the  universities.    {Bodington  and  Bendall,  14,624-9.) 

The  reluctance  of  schoolmasters  to  accept  the  examinations  of  Victoria 
University  tends  to  prove  that  a  State  examination  would  be  unsuccessful. 
(Bendall  and  Bodington,  14,681.) 

The  State  should  approve  and  accept  the  leaving  examination  con- 
ducted by  the  universities.    (Bendall,  14,630.) 

The  administrative  experience  gained  by  a  university  in  conducting 
examinations  is  of  great  vala^to-  thauniveiaity^and  is  not  regarded  as  a 
burden.    (Bendall,  14,710-3.) 
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Decdrable  that  the  'nmversitieB  should  undertake  the  training  of 
Becondwry  teachers.    (Bendall,  14,714-7.) 

Suoh  a  developmeut  would  render  large  State  subsidies  necessary ;  no 
objeotion  to  State  representatives  on  the  council  of  the  universities. 
{Ward,  14,718-21.) 

Some  members  of  the  court  of  Yictoria  University  are  now  appointed 
by  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council.    {Wa/rd,  14,719-21.) 

EEPEESENTATION  OF  UNIVEESITY  COLLEGES  ON  LOCAL 
^  •       AUTHOBITIES  OK  GOVERNING  BODIES. 

Yictoria  University  or  its  separate  colleges  are  represented  on  the 
governing  bodies  of  schools  in  their  locality  with  the  best  results.  (Ward, 
RendaU,  and  Bodmgton,  14,632-7.) 

The  technical  instruction  committee  of  Mauchester  has  co-opted  two 
representatives  of  Owens  College.    (Ward,  14,637-40.)    . 

University  Colle^  and  the  other  princi{)al  educational  institutions  of 
Liverpool  were  invited  to  name  representatives  on  the  technical  instruc- 
tion committee  of  the  borough.  Leeds  has  no  co-opted  members. 
{Bendall  and  Bodington,  14,641-4,  14,706,  14,707.) 

OVEBLAPPING  OP  UNIVEB8ITY  COLLEGES  AND  SCHOOLS. 

A  'Committee  of  co-ordination  has  been  appointed  in  Manchester  to 
diflouBs  the  question  of  overlapping.     {Ward,  14,645.) 

Considerable  danger  of  overlapping  between  the  new  technical  school 
and  Owens  College.     (Ward^  14,646-8.) 

A  stricter  definition  of  technical  education  needed,  so  that  a  distinction 
may  be  drawn  between  the  training  of  the  craftsman  and  of  the  scientific 
manager.    (Ward,  14^046, 14,652,  14,653.) 

The  existence  of  a  local  authority  with  control  over  Secondary  Educa« 
tion  might  do  much  to  avoid  overlapping.    (Ward,  14,647-51.) 

Overlapping  at  Liverpool  is  small,  because  the  students  at  University 
College  are  bevond  school  age,  and  because  advanced  technological  work 
is  not  undertaken  by  ai^  other  institution.     (Bendall,  14,654.) 

Little  overlapping  at  the  Yorkshire  Collopfe,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
girls'  high  school,  where  students  remain  up  to  20  vears  of  age. 
(Bodington,  14.655-7.) 

Figures  handed  in  showing  the  strength  and  importance  of  the  arts 
side  at  Victoria  University.    (Ward  and  Bendall,  14,658-64.) 

An  understanding  as  to  the  limits  of  technical  instruction  should  be 
arrived  at  by  conference  betweeh  schools  and  colleges ;  such  an  agreement 
preferable  to  a  legal  age  limit.    (Ward,  14,735-8.) 

UNIYEBSITY  COLLEGES  AND  HIGHBE  GBADE  ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOLS. 

The  Leeds  Central  Board  School  prepares  satisfactorily  for  the  York- 
shire College,  and  its  efficiency  would  be  increased  if  it  were  less 
dependent  on  Science  and  Art  grants.     (Bodington,  14,665-7.) 

Is  in  favour  of  boys  remaining  at  a  higher  grade  elementary  school 
until  ready  for  the  imiversity,  instead  of  going  to  a  grammar  school. 
(Bodington,  14,673, 14,674.) 

Advanced  instruction  in  higher  grade  elementary  schools  is  desirable  for 
exceptionally  clever  boys,  but  is  unsuited  to  the  needs  of  the  majority. 
(Ward,  14,667-72.) 

Instruction  in  higher  grade  elementary  schools  should  be  confined  to 
English  and  mathematics,  and  for  advanced  instruction  scholars  should 
be  passed  on  to  secondary  schools.     (Bendall,  14,675,  14,676.) 
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LOCAL  0BGANI8ATI0N  OF  SBGONDAEY  BDUOATIOK. 

The  present  committee  of  co-ordination,  if  made  permanent,  would 
supply  all  wants  in  Manchester.    (Ward^  14,677,  14,678.) 

The  area  of  local  education  authorities  should  be  that  of  the  county  or 
county  borough  council.     {Bendall,  14,679.) 

A  new  authority,  including  representatives  of  the  county  council,  the 
school  board,  and  educational  experts,  is  preferable  to  any  ezbting  body, 
but  of  existing  bodies  the  county  council  is  preferable  to  the  school  board. 
{Bendall  and  BodrngtoUy  14,680-8,  14,693,  14,694, 14,695.) 

Impossibility  of  depriving  county  councils  of  grants  already  in  theft* 
possession.     {Kendall  and  Bodington,  14,689-92, 14,695.) 

A  satisfactory  authority  might  be  developed  out  of  existing  county 
councils  if  expert  members  were  everywhere  co-opted.  {BendaU^ 
14,739-43.) 

The  Liverpool  Technical  Instruction  Committee  desires  power  to  aid 
eeneral  Secondary  Education,  and  wishes  for  the  disposal  of  the  whole 
E>cal  taxation  grant  for  purely  educational  purposes.    {BendaU,  14,744-7.) 

System  of  devolution  practised  by  the  Liverpool  Technical  Instruction 
Committee.    {Bendall,  14,748, 14,749.) 

CBNTEAL  AUTHORITY. 

The  universities  should  be  directly  represented  upon  any  central  council 
for  Seconduy  Education.    ( Wa^,  MendaU,  and  Bodington,  14,696-703.) 

The  amount  of  representation  granted  is  unimportant  provided  that  the 
universities  have  an  opportunity  of  expressing  their  opinion  publicly. 
{Ward,  14,704,  14,705.) 

AGE  OF  ENTRANCE  TO  UNIVERSITIES. 

The  most  suitable  age  of  entrance  to  Yictoria  University  is  17  or  18 ; 
science  students  should  enter  earlier  than  arts  students  ;  women  should 
be  over  18  years  of  age.    ( Ward,  14,708, 14,709.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

Scheme  for  the  training  of  secondary  teachers  has  already  been  estab- 
lished by  Victoria  University.     ( Ward,  14,722.) 

Part  of  the  training  coincides  with  that  given  to  elementary  teachers ; 
special  importance  is  attached  to  the  training  of  teachers  in  particular 
subjects  by  the  professors  of  those  subjects.    {Ward,  14,723-6.) 

Secondary  teachers  must  be'  graduates  and  their  training  professional ; 
elementary  teachers  reauire  less  professional  and  more  general  instruction. 
{Ward  and  Bodrngtouy  14,724-9.) 

The  technical  instruction  committee  of  Liverpool  subsidises  the  train- 
ing of  teachers,  both  elementair  and  secondary,  which  is  carried  out  by 
University  College.    {Ward,  14,727.) 


REAY,  Thb  Right  Honoubablb  The  LORD,  G.O.S.I.,  G.C.I.E. 
Was  a  member  of  the  Gresham  University  Commission.    (15,079.) 


NEED  OF  DEVELOPMENT  OF  MODERN  STUDIES. 

The  educational  requirements  of  the  commercial  traveller  are  typical  of 
the  requirements  of  the  middle  classes  generally.  {Beay,  15,080, 
15,134,15,135.) 
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The  oommercial  trareller  reanires  a  knowledge  of  foreign  lanraages, 
and  of  the  sooial  and  indostrial  histoxy  of  foreign  oonntries,  and  of  art  as 
applied  to  indastry.    (Beay,  15,081.) 

Secondary  schools  should  teach  history,  geography,  modern  langaages, 
political  economy,  and  science,  and  should  have  trade  mnsenms  attached 
to  them.    {Beay,  15,061-7, 15,118-20.) 

This  system  is  carried  oat  to  some  extent  in  Holland  and  Germany, 
hence  the  superior  ability  of  the  German  commei*cial  traveller.  (Beay, 
15,110-3.) 

This  superiority  is  partly  due  to  the  excellent  methods  of  German 
teaching.    (15,130-33). 

Utilitarian  subjects  have  the  same  educational  yalue  as  the  classics  if 
properly  taught.    {Bttay,  15,140-2.) 

The  teaching  of  modern  languages  in  English  schools  is  inferior  to  that 
given  in  foreign  schools.    {Beay,  15,165-72.) 


RELATION  OF  TECHNICAL  TO  SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

The  experience  of  Germany  shows  that  extensive  provision  for  higher 
technical  education  is  not  needed.    {Reay,  15,068-94.) 


SEPARATION  OP  PRIMARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

In  most  foreign  countries  there  is  one  minister  of  education,  but 
distinct  subordinate  authorities  and  separate  teachers  for  primary  and 
secondary  education.    (Beay,  15,095-7, 15,101, 15,102,  15,143-9.) 

In  Holland  training  schools  exist  for  primary  teachei-s,  but  not  for 
secondary  teachers  inxo  are  mostly  graauates  of  universities.  {Eeay, 
15,098.-100, 15,164.) 

An  increase  of  private  schools  has  taken  place  lately  in  France,  owing 
chiefly  to  religious  causes.     {Reay,  15,105-9.) 

A  similar  boundary  line  between  elementary  and  secondary  education 
should  be  observed  in  England.    {Reay,  15,121-5,  12,155.) 

Practical  obstacles  in  the  way  of  placing  all  education  under  one 
authority.    (Reaj/^  15,150.) 

The  transfer  of  children  from  elementaiy  to  secondary  schools  is  best 
managed  in  Scotland,  where  the  number  of  bursaries  is  large;  the 
diffusion  of  education  must  lower  the  earnings  of  professional  persons. 
(Beay,  15,135.  15,151, 15.162.) 

The  distinction  drawn  in  Holland  between  the  gyinrnasit^m  aad  realschtde 
is  legal,  not  educational,  but  the  existence  of  separate  authorities  for  each 
land  of  school  tends  to  produce  efficiency.    {Beay,  15,153-8.) 


EXAMINATION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

Danger  of  external  examinations  exerting  too  much  influence  on  the 
curricula  of  schools.  This  does  not  necessarily  prevent  the  institution  of 
a  leaving  examination,  which  should  be  conducted  by  the  State.  (Beay, 
15,159-68.) 
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KERB,  Mb.  JOHN,  LL.D. 
Is  sonior  inspector  of  education  in  Scotland.    (15,173.) 


SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  IN  EDINBURGH. 

Fcttes  College,  Loretto,  Merchiston,  Edinburgh  Academy,  Edinburgh 
High  School,  Heriot  Hospital  School,  and  the  four  schools  of  the  Merchant 
Company.    (Kerr,  15,176-80.) 

Merchant  Company* s  schools  governed  by  a  represontatiye  body.  {Kerr, 
15,182-5.) 

Aooommodation,  curriculum,  and  fees  in  the  above  schools;  the  fee 
for  girls  is  12  guineas,  for  boys,  8  guineas  a  year.  (Kerr,  15,18<>-202, 
15,252-5.) 

Scholarships  m  connexion  with  these  schools  are  well  administered. 
(K&rr,  15,204-14.) 

Instruction  in  elementary  subjects  is  given  at  these  schools,  except  at 
Heriot's  School,  where  the  age  of  admission  is  10.  (Kerr,  15,207-10, 
15,248-51,  15,2540 

SCOTCH  SCHOOL  BOAEDS  AS  EDUCATION  AUTHORITIES. 

Secondary  Education  always  formed  part  of  the  work  of  parish  and 
burgh  schools  in  Scotland,  this  was  maintained  in  the  Act  of  1872.  (Kerr, 
15,215-9.) 

The  result  of  the  Education  Code  has  been  to  provide  a  higher  level  of 
elementary  education  and  to  discourage  higher  education.  (Kerr,  15,230, 
15,260-5.) 

Higher  education  has  suffered  especially  in  rural  districts  under  the 
control  of  small  school  boards.     (Kerr,  15,260.) 

In  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  the  high  schools  have  been  administered  by 
the  school  boards  with  good  results.    (Kerr,  15,198, 15,260.) 

Special  application  has  to  be  made  to  the  Education  Department  for 
permission  to  apply  rates  in  aid  of  the  high  schools.    {Kerr,  15,221.) 

Change  of  the  Gordon  Hospital,  Aberdeen,  f^om  an  elementary  boarding 
school  to  a  secondary  day  school.    (Kerr,  15,222-6.) 

THE  DICK  BEQUEST. 

• 

The  Dick  bequest  provides  for  extra  payment  to  parish  schoolmasters 
who  are  university  graduates,  and  are  giving  education  higher  than 
elementary.    (Kerr,  15,230.) 

The  amount  paid  varies  according  to  the  visitor's  report  on  the  higher 
work  of  the  school.    (Kerr,  15,280-3.)     • 

Secondary  Education  in  Aberdeen,  Banff,  and  Moray,  is  almost  entirely 
provided  for  in  this  manner,  and  the  general  level  of  education  is  very 
high.    (Kerr,  16,230, 15,239,  15,240, 15,310.) 

These  counties  are  the  only  ones  which  have  escaped  the  dwarfing 
influence  of  the  Code.     (Kerr,  16,280,  15,310,  16,811.) 

Scale  of  grants  paid  for  secondary  subjects  in  schools  receiving  the 
Dick  bequest.    (Z^err,  15,230-5.) 

Number  of  boys  proceeding  direct  from  the  parish  schools  in  Aberdeen, 
Banff,  and  Moray,  to  Aberdeen  University.    (S^err,  16,236-9.) 

Attainments  of  Scotch  schoolmasters.    (Kerr,  16,242, 15,258,  15,291.) 

Many  schoolmasters  are  now  trained,  but  the  distinction  between 
elementary  and  secondary  t^jachers  is  still  strong.     (Kerr,  1.5,266-77.) 
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The  Dick  bequest  system  is  applicable  to  rural  districts  in  England, 
and  could  bo  administered  by  a  locally  elected  body,  or  by  a  central 
department  if  they  had  the  necessary  funds.  (Kerr,  15,278-82,  15,302, 
16,303.) 

The  headmaster  must  be  capable  of  giving  higher  education,  and  of 
superintending  the  general  elementary  work  of  the  school.  (Kerr, 
15,269-72.) 

Milne  bequest  is  of  a  purely  eleemosynary  character.    {Kerr,  15,280.) 

POSITION  OF  ASSISTANT  MASTERS  IN  SCOTCH  SCHOOLS. 

Assistant  masters  in  Scotch  schools  are  in  ffene]:al  appointed  and 
dismissed  by  the  gOTemors  of  the  school,  not  by  the  headmaster.  {Kerr, 
15,283-96.) 

• 

LEAVING  EXAMINATION, 

A  leaving  certificate  can  be  obtained  by  passing  an  examination  in  one 
subject ;  desirable  that  more  subjects  should  be  made  compulsory.  {Kerr, 
15,297-301.) 

BUBSARIES  OB  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Bursaries  cannot  fail  to  be  beneficial  so  long  as  schoolmasters  are 
efficient,  and  a  high  standard  of  attainments  is  required.    {Kerr,  15,301-7.) 

Bursary  holders  from  Banff  have  risen  to  high  positions,  and  do  not 
become  underpaid  clerks.    {Kerr,  15,310-4.) 

Many  return  to  take  charge  of  the  parish  schools  in  theii*  native  villaires.' 
{Kerr,  15,259.) 


DAYEiY,  The  Right  Honoubable  The  Lobd. 

Was  junior  counsel  and  afterwards  leading  counsel  to  the  Endowed 
Schools  Commissioners,  and  ^ve  evidence  before  the  Select  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  (1894)  on  the  Charity  Commission.  (15,315, 
15,317.) 


JUDICIAL  FUNCTIONS  OF  CHAEITT  COMMISSION. 

Charity  Commission  possesses  jurisdiction  over  charitable  tmsts  and 
over  educational  endowments.    {Davey,  15,316.) 

The  former  jurisdiction  was  delegated  to  it  by  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
and  is  simply  judicial,  the  latter  is  exercised  under  the  Endowed  Schools 
Acts,  and  is  largely  legislative.    {Davey,  15,317, 15,318.) 

TRANSFERENCE  TO  CENTRAL  AUTHORITY  OF  FUNCTIONS 
UNDER  ENDOWED  SCHOOLS  ACTS,  AND  OF  ADMINIS- 
TRATION  OF  EDUCATIONAL  ENDOWMENTS. 

Recommends  the  entire  transference  of  functions  of  the  Charity 
Gommission  under  the  Endowed  iSchools  Acts  to  an  enlarired  Department  of 
Education.     (Dai'ey,  15,319-21.) 

Is-  not  in  favour  of  the  retention  by  the  Charity  Commission  of  any 
control  over  edncationai  endowments.     {Davey,  15,326.) 

Is  not  aware  that  anv  inconvenience  arose  when  a  dual  control  was 
ex^rcifled,  before  the  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners  became  merged  in 
the  Charity  Commission.    {Davey,  15,327, 15,328. 
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At  present  a  charity  for  which  a  scheme  has  been  made  under  the 
Endowed  Schools  Acts  passes  back  to  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  the 
Charity  Commission,  and  amending  schemes  are  made  under  the  ordinary 

i'urisdiction  ;  the  whole  process  of  making  and  amending  schemes  should 
»e  placed  by  Act  of  Parliament  under  the  minister  of  Education.    {Davey^ 
15,381^.) 


LEGAL  APPEALS  TO  JUDICIAL  COMMITTEE  OP  PBIVY 

COUNCIL. 

The  action  of  the  Commissiouers  under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts  is 
subject  to  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council  on  questions  of  the  interpretation 
of  the  Acts,  tnis  appeal  should  be  retained  by  the  Education  Department. 
{Davey,  16,322-4.) 


ADMINISTRATION  OP  EDUCATIONAL  TBUSTS. 

The  judicial  functions  now  exerci^d  by  the  Charity  Commission  would 
cease  to  exist  if  educational  endowments  were  regarded  as  a  public  fund 
under  the  control  of  a  Minister.     {Davey,  15,336.) 

In  case  of  the  application  by  trustees  of  funds  to  purposes  not  sanc- 
tioned by  the  scheme,  appeal  should  be  made  to  a  court  of  law  by  the 
Attomey-G-eneral.    (J)avey^  15,338-44.) 

Accounts  of  educational  endowments  now  sent  in  to  the  ChariW  Com- 
mission should  be  transferred  to  the  Education  Department.  {Davey, 
15,315-8.) 


APPLICATION  TO  EDUCATION  OF  NON-EDUCATIONAL 

ENDOWMENTS. 

An  extension  of  the  powers  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Act  under  section  30 
is  desirable;  the  general  powers  of  diversion  are  sufficiently  strong. 
{Dewey,  15,349.) 


EDUCATIONAL  ENDOWMENTS  NOW  EXCLUDED  FROM 
JUBISDIOTION  UNDER  ENDOWED  SCHOOLS  ACTS. 

If  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  were  both  controlled  by  one 
Minister  the  separate  administration  of  endowments  for  elementary 
education  of  lOOL  a  year  would  cease  to  exist.    (Davey,  15,350-2.) 

Recent  endowments  excluded  from  the  operation  of  the  Act  under 
section  14  should  be  included  if  public  opinion  would  allow  it.  {Davey i 
15.363-6.) 

Admits  that  the  present  administration  of  the  seven  public  schools 
under  a  separate  Act  is  an  anomaly,  but  does  not  advise  any  alteration. 
{Davey,  15,357-64.) 


PROCEDURE  UNDER  ENDOWED  SCHOOLS  ACTS. 

Schemes  framed  by  the  Education  Department  should  be  submitted  to 
Parliament  and  be  subject  to  veto  of  Parliament.    (Dawy,  15,365-71.) 

The  framing  of  schemes  must  be  the  function  of  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion, although  the  initiative  might  come  from  the  local  authority.  {Da/vey, 
16,36^71. 15,435.) 

If  rates  were  included  in  the  sources  of  the  county  revenue,  the  central 
authority  would  have  power  to  appropriate  rates  raised  by  the  local  aul^o- 
rity ;  no  objection  to  this.    {Davey,  16,437-47.) 
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LOCAL  CONSOLIDATION  OF  EDUCATIONAL  ENDOWMENTS. 

Becommendfi  the  amalgamation  of  all  the  educational  endowments  of  a 
county  to  form  one  general  county  fond,  the  whole  propertr  being  rested 
in  a  trustee  of  charitable  estates.    {Davey,  15,372,  ld,^0-3.; 

Schools  should  be  established  at  convenient  centres  without  regard  to 
local  endowments  or  want  of  endowments.    {Davey,  15,873-6.) 

Admits  that  local  prejudice  is  strongly  adyerse  to  the  transference  of 
endowments,  but  thinks  that  redistribution  might  be  made  on  a  county 
basis,  though  impossible  on  a  national  basis.  {Davey,  15,420-2, 15,458-60, 
15,465-76.) 

The  local  authority  should  be  largely  representative  in  character,  and 
the  governing  bodies  of  schools  should  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  it  as 
local  managers  to  the  London  School  Board.    {Davey,  15,377-80.) 

Is  not  in  favour  of  the  representation  of  teachers  on  the  local  authority. 
{Davey,  15,461,  15,462.) 

Prefers  the  county  oouucil,  or  a  committee  of  the  oounty  council,  te 
new  local  authority.    {Davey,  15,377,  15,378,  15,463,  15,464.) 

Under  a  countv  organisation  existing  school  schemes  would  be  largely 
abrogated,  and  there  would  be  no  need  to  frame  separate  schemes  for 
new  schools  established  by  the  county.    {Davey,  15,423-8.) 

PBOYISION  FOB  RUEAL  DISTEIOTS, 

Impossible  to  establish  good  secondary  schools  in  thinly  populated 
districts.    {Davey,  15,381,  15,382.) 

Scholarshi{)s  must,  therefore,  be  provided  to  take  children  to  urban 
centres,  and  if  necessary  the  scholarship  must  cover  the  whole  cost  of 
maintenance  as  well  as  of  education.    {Davey,  15,381-3.) 

Is  not  in  favour  of  creating  a  secondary  department  in  village  schools, 
as  th&  number  of  scholars  would  be  too  small  to  render  efficiency  possible. 
{Davey,  15,384.) 

Secondary  Education  should  be  self-supporting,  provided  that  it  is 
brought  within  reach  of  the  poor  by  a  liberal  system  of  scholarships . 
{Dav&y,  15,400-3, 16,408,  15,409.) 

Competition  is  the  only  safe  way  of  securing  scholarships  to  those  best 
able  to  profit  by  them.    {Da^ey,  15,410-5.) 

JUDICIAL  FUNCTIONS. ^IN  RELATION  TO  EDUCATIONAL 

ENDOWMENTS. 

The  Minister  of  Education  should  have  the  same  power  of  altering 
educational  endowment's  as  the  Charity  Commissioners  now  have. 
{Davey,  15,429, 15,430.) 

The  power  to  advise  trnsitees  and  to  sanction  a  compromise  should  bo 
retained  by  the  Charity  Commissioners,  or  such  questions  might  be  deidt 
with  by  the  courts  of  law  in  their  ordinary  jurisdiction.  {Davey, 
15,431-6.) 

MIXED  ENDOWMENTS. 

No  alteration  needed  in  the  present  method  of  apportioning  mixed 
endowments.    {Davey,  15,451.) 

The  central  authority,  subject  to  appeal,  should  decide  the  proportion 
to  be  applied  to  education,  and  then  it  the  educational  part  exceeded  the 
eleemosynarv  part,  the  educational  trustees  should  hand  over  a  certain 
sum  to  the  charity  trustees.  If  the  eleemosynary  part  were  the  larger, 
the  charity  trustees  should  pay  over  a  certain  sum  to  the  educational 
trustees.     {Davey,  15,448-53.) 
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APPLICATION  OF  OHABITIBS  IN  BELIEF  OF  RATES. 

Sees  no  objection  to  applying  charities  in  relief  of  rates,  because  every 
M)pIioation  of  a  charity  is  an  indirect  relief  to  the  ratepayer.  {Daveyi. 
15,454.) 

Moreoyer,  charities  are  pnblic  fonds  appropriated  by  law  to  a  par- 
ticular purpose,  and  should  therefore  be  used  for  that  purpose  before  the 
ratepayer  is  obliged  to  contribute  to  it.     {Davey,  15,454.) 

Some  dole  charities  are  well  administered ,  but  their  general  tendency 
is  t>o  pauperise  the  recipients.    {Davey,  15,455.) 

The  consolidation  of  all  charities  under  a  county  authority  would 

?irobably  tend  to  check  the  increase  of  eleemosj'nary  charities.    {Daveyr 
5,456, 15,457.) 


PEEOIVAL,  The  Eev.  JOHN,  LL.D. 

Is  headmaster  of   Eu^by   School,  and   was  formerly  headmaster  of. 
Clifton  College,  and  president  of  University  College,  Bristol.     (16,484-6.). 


FUNCTIONS  OF*A  CENTRAL  AUTHORITY. 

The  functions  of  the  centi'al  authority  should  be  those  specified  ou 
page  8  of  the  memorandum  of  the  Headmasters'  Conference  with  certain 
additions,    {Percival,  15,489.) 

The  central  authority  should  (1)  determine  which  schools  should  be 
exempt  from  the  county  authority,  (2)  supervise  examination  and  inspec- 
tion of  schools.    {Fercival,  ,16,490-^,  15,500.) 

Grenerally  speaking  the  central  authority  should  exercise  the  same 
ftmctions  ynth  regard  to  non-local  schools  as  the  conniy  authority  exercises 
over  local  schools.    {Percival,  16,499, 15,528, 15,609.) 

The  present  functions  of  the  Charity  Commission  should  be  transferred 
to  the  central  authority.     (Percival,  15,504, 15,505.) 

The  drafting  of  schemes  should  be  done  by  the  local  authority  subject 
to  the  sanction  of  the  central  council.  (Percival,  15,526-7,  15,551, 
15,652, 16,684-90.) 

The  local  authority  might  be  allowed  to  appoint  one  of  its  members  a» 
a  governor  of  a  non-local  school.    {Percival,  15,629.) 

CENTRAL  COUNCIL  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

The  central  council  should  consist  of  a  small  number  of  paid  members 
giving  all  their  time  to  the  work.    {Percival,  15,488, 15,612-^,  15,519-23.) 

Members  should  be  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  the  majority  should 
have  had  10  years'  teaching  experience.  {Percival,  16,523,  1d,524,  15,682, 
15,683.) 

Is  personally  in  favour  of  making  the  Idinister  of  Education  chairman 
of  the  Council,  and  board  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  decisions  of  the 
majority.    {Percival,  15,516-8.) 

If  this  is  found  incompatible  with  the  position  of  a  responsible  Minister,, 
the  independence  of  the  Council,  should  be  maintained.  (Percival,  15,606-8..} 

AREA  OP  LOCAL  AUTHORITY. 

Prefers  separate  county  organisation  to  a  group  of  counties ;  Cumber* 
land  and  Westmoreland  might  be  grouped  with  advantage.  (PercivoAi, 
15,632-6, 15,547.) 
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Coxintj  borouglis  shoold  be  organised  apart  from  connties  as  the 
interests  of  tlie  two  are  distinct.    (Percival,  15,637-46,  16,668.) 

No  danger  of  the  counties  doing  over  again  the  work  already  done  by 
the  adjoining  boroughs.     (Percival,  16,691,  15,692.) 

Local  authorities  should  hare  powers  to  establish  technical  schools,  and 
should  take  over  the  functions  of  school  boards  as  regards  evening 
continuation  schools.    {PercivcU,  15,677-80,  16,634-40.) 

Local  authority  should  consist  as  regards  half  its  members  of  members 
of  the  county  council,  the  other  half  should  represent  teachers,  school 
boards,  and  other  represenlative  bodies.    (Percival,  16,642-54, 16,679-81.) 


GKADINa  OF  SCHOOLS. 

Considers  that  education  is  incapable  of  such  strict  gradation  as  that 
recommended  by  the  Schools  Enquiry  Commission.  (PercivcU,  16,548, 
16,649, 16,690, 16,672.) 

Two  grades  of  schools  are  sufficient,  and  the  ^rade  of  the  school  should 
be  determined  by  the  type  of  school  required  m  the  locality  rather  than 
by  the  leaving  age.     (Percival,  16,649, 16,686.) 

The  county  authority  should  decide  upon  the  type  of  school  to  be 
established.     (Percival,  16,660-2.) 

Approves  of  .the  recent  tendency  towax^s  making  the  governing  bodies 
of  schools  more  representative  in  character.    (Percwal,  16,653-5.) 

In  all  towns  of  sufficient  size  there  should  be  a  olasaical  school,  a 
modem  school  ^ving  prominence  to  languages  and  literature,  and  a 
modem  school  giving  prominence  to  mathematics  and  science,  with  fees 
as  nearly  as  possible  on  the  same  level.     (Percival,  16,666-9i  16i 778-82.) 

Parallel  schools  are  preferable  to  separate  sides  in  the  same  school. 
(Percival,  16,667-9, 16,600-6,  16,670.) 

That  each  school  must  be  comparatively  small  would  be  an  advantage 
except  as  regards  expense.     (Percwal,  15,60&-6, 15,671.) 

Each  school  and  each  department  in  a  school  should  have  a  super- 
annuation rule  ;  this  would  stimulate  boys  to  pass  from  the  lower  to  the 
higher.     (Percival,  15,582-6.) 

Headmasters  should  be  appointed  whose  attainments  correspond  with 
the  curriculum  of  the  school.     (Percival,  16,687-9.) 


AGE  OF  ENTRANCE  TO  A  UNIVERSITY. 

The  present  late  age  of  entering  the  university  is  an  advantage  to  those 
who  can  afford  it.     (Percival,  15,565, 15,571.) 

It  is  also  undesirable  to  admit  boys  to  the  unrestrained  life  of  a  univer- 
sity at  au  early  age.     (Percival,  15,662-4.) 

Many  boys,  however,  cannot  afford  to  stay  late  at  school  and  go  to  a 
university  as  well ;  these  should  enter  the  university  at  an  earlier  age,  so 
as  to  complete  their  three  years  before  they  are  twenty.  (Percival,  15,560, 
15,665.) 

Young  undergraduates  might  live  in  hostels  connected  with  existing 
colleges.     (Percival,  15,665-8.) 

Such  a  scheme  should  be  experimental,  and  no  alteration  should  be 
made  in  the  age  limit  for  university  scholarships  until  a  clear  demand  for 
it  arose.     (Percival,  15,574-6.) 
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EELATION  OP  PEIMAEY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

Becommends  the  transfer  of  higlier  grade  elementary  schools  to  the 
county  authority,  and  tiiat  fees  should  be  charged  about  equal  to  these  in 
parallel  aeoondarj  schools.    {Percival,  15,614-6.) 

Higher  grade  elementary  schools  are  now  supported  by  the  very  people 
who  have  to  bear  the  full  cost  of  a  similar  kind  of  education  for  their  own 
chUdren.    {Percival,  16,62^-6, 15,681,  15,632, 15,657.) 

Elementary  education  should  be  confined  to  the  standards,  and  should 
cease  at  U  years.    (Percival,  15,591, 15,619-23, 16,626-8.) 

Children  who  pass  the  highest  standard  at  an  early  age  should  be  passed 
on  to  secondary  schools  by  means  of  scholarships.    (Perdval,  15,592-8.) 

Others  should  supplement  their  education  in  continuation  schools. 
{Percival,  15,672,  15,678.) 

Employers  should  offer  more  encouragement  to  their  young  work- 
people to  take  adyantage  of  evening  classes.    {Percival,  15,674-6.) 

Is  in  favour  of  one  minister  for  elementary  and  Secondary  Education, 
with  a  separate  administrative  staff  for  each  department.  (Percival, 
15,66(M,  15,694-701.) 

The  freeing  of  elementary  education  necessitates  State  aid  to  Secondary 
Education;  the  amount  of  aid  should  be  equal  to  that  now  given  to 
elementary  schools.    (Pereival,  15,655-9.) 

PBOVISION  rOB  BUBAL  DISTBICTS. 

Towns  with  10,000  inhabitants  ought  to  maintain  one  good  secondary 
school ;  if  no  endowments  are  available  the  expense  could  be  defrayed  by 
rates  and  (xovemment  grants.     (Pereival,  15,706-13.) 

In  rural  districts  the  master  of  the  elementary  school  should  be 
a  graduate  and  the  school  should  include  a  secondary  department. 
(P^cival,  15,715-23.) 

The  scope  of  the  school  would  be  enlarged  if  accommodation  for 
boarders  were  provided  in  the  headmaster's  house.    (Percival,  15,724-7.) 

Such  a  school  should  be  placed  under  the  county  authority.  (Percival, 
15,788-90). 

PBBPABATOBY  SCHOOLS. 

Preparatory  schools  are  desirable  for  all  young  children  receiving 
Secondary  Education.    {Percival,  15,728-34.) 

Preparatory  schools  should  be  day  schools  as  liar  as  possible,  and  greater 
attention  should  be  paid  to  good  educational  methods.  (Percival,  1^735-8, 
15,784, 15,785.) 

Preparatory  schools  are  at  present  entirely  in  the  hands  of  private 
persons,  and  good  schools  are  very  expensive ;  public  preparatory  schools 
under  the  county  authority  are  needed  with  low  fees.  (Percival,  15,739, 
15,740, 15,797-9,  15,805-9.) 

Preparatory  schools  should  be  kept  entirely  separated  from  senior 
schools.    {Percival,  18,783, 18,784.) 

In  default  of  public  preparatory  schools,  scholarships  given  by  the 
county  authority  should  be  tenable  at  private  preparatory  schools. 
(Percival,  15,791-6.) 

Tendency  of  good  private  preparatory  schools  to  become  too  expensive. 

(Percival,  15,805-9.) 

TBEATMENT  OF  PBIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

All  private  schools  should  be  examined,  inspected,  and  registered. 
(Percival,  15,741-4.) 
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Scholftrsbips  granted  ont  of  pablic  fands  shoald  be  teoable  at  private 
Bchools,  but  private  scboolmascers  do  not  desire  any  State  aid  in  any  other 
form.     (Percival  16,747-62.) 

Under  any  scheme  for  the  redistribution  of  endowments  it  woold 
be  desirable  to  extend  the  benefit  of  endowments  to  boys  under  13. 
{Percival,  15,745,  15,746.) 

LEAYING  EXHIBITIONS. 

Leaving  exhibitions  should  be  open  to  all  schools  within  a  certain 
district  rather  than  attached  to  any  one  school.     {Percival,  15,753-6.) 

The  removal  of  all  local  restrictious  would  tend  to  depre.3S  education  in 
rural  districts.     {Percival,  15,757-9.) 

Such  exhibitions  should  be  tenable  at  any  place  of  higher  education 
approved  by  the  awarders.     (PercivaJ,  15,760,  lo,761.) 

Scholarships  from  elementary  to  secondary  schools  should  not  be  given 
on  the  result  of  unrestricted  competition.    {Perciva!,  15,762, 15,763.) 

Scholarships  and  exhibitions  should  alwavs  be  of  a  fixed  minimum 
value,  and  only  be  augmented  in  case  of  need ;  this  plan  carried  out  at 
Clifton  College.    {Percival,  15,764, 15,800-4.) 

UNIVEESITY  MATETCULATION  EXAMINATION. 

The  leaving  examination  of  first  grade  schools  should  admit  students  to 
the  universities  without  further  examination.     {Percival,  15,765-9.) 

The  examination  should  include  (1)  three  languap^es ;  (2)  elementaiy 
mathematics;  (3)  certain  branches  of  natural  science;  (4)  English. 
(Percival,  15,765,  15,772-6.) 

EEQISTEATION  OP  TEAOHBES. 

All  teachers  should  be  included  in  one  register.     (Perciosal,  16,786.) 
A  preliminary  register  advocated.    {Percival,  15,787.) 

EELiaiOUS  INSTEUOTION  IN  BOAEDING  SCHOOLS. 

Increase  of  denominational  instruction  deprecated  as  tending  to 
result  in  the  increase  of  denominational  schools.  (Percival^  16,810-3, 
15,818-28.) 

The  appointment  of  assistant  masters  should  be  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  headmaster,  and  no  denominational  test  applied.  {Percival^ 
15,824-6.) 


EOLLIT,  SIB  ALBBET  BATE,  LL.D..  M.P. 

Eepresents  the  Municipal  Corporations  Aseociation  of  England,  and  has 
been  mayor  of  Hull.    (16,827, 16,828.) 

Has  ccmmunicated  with  the  town  clerks  of  many  boroughs  as  to  the 
constitution  of  district  authorities  for  secondary  education.     (15,8ol~6  ) 


SYMES,  The  Eev.  JOHN  ELLIOTSON,  M.A. 

Is  principal   of  University  College,  Nottingham.       (16,829,  15,8A0, 
16,932.) 
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AREA  OF  LOCAL  AUTHORITY. 

The  area  of  the  local  authority  shonld  be  that  of  county  and  borough 
counoils,  with  provision  for  grouping  when  desirable.  (Bollit  and  SyineB, 
15,836,  16,046-8.) 

Recommends  that  municipal  and  non-municipal  areas  be  merged  in  one 
provincial  authority,  with  a  university  college  as  centre,  e.g.,  the  west 
and  part  of  the  east  riding,  with  Yorkshire  College  as  centre.  {Bollit, 
15,837-9.) 

No  objection  would  be  made  by  county  boroughs  if  their  local  autonomy 
were  preserved.    {Rollit,  16,840.) 

The  provincial  authority  would  merely  secure  co-ordination,  and  offer 
the  stimulus  of  rewards  and  exhibitions ;  it  should  have  its  own  funds. 
(BoUit  and  Symee,  15,972-6, 16,054.) 

Powers  of  examination  and  inspection  should  be  exercised  by  the 
municipal  authorities.     {Bollit  15}977.) 

The  controlling  power  of  the  provincial  authority  would  be  chiefly 
exercised  by  the  giving  or  withholoing  of  grants.    {Symes,  16,041-5.) 


POWERS  AND  FUNCTIONS  OF  LOCAL  AUTHORITY  IN 

COUI^Y  BOROUGHS. 

County  borough  municipal  authorities  should  have  full  powers  over  all 
•education,  elementary,  secondary,  and  technical,  within  their  own  area. 
iBollU,  15,841-3.) 

The  powers  now  exercised  by  school  boards  should  be  handed  over  to 
the  municipal  authority;  the  number  of  elections  would  be  thus  reduced. 
{Bollit  and  Symea,  15,846-51.) 

The  returns  received  from  muuicipal  authorities  are  in  favour  of  such 
a  scheme.     {RoUit,  15,852-4.) 


TREATMENT  OF  NON-OOUNTY  BOROUGHS. 

Recommends  the  local  autonomy  of  municipal  boroughs,  however  small. 
{RoUit,  15,855-7, 15,965-71.) 

The  different  requirements  of  counties  and  towns  necessitate  the  organi- 
sation of  boroughs  apart  from  the  county.    (Bollit^  15,858-62.) 

The  introduction  of  party  politics  into  municipal  elections  need  not  be 
prejudicial  to  education.  (Bollit  omd  Symes,  15,863-5,  16,061,  16,072, 
16,073.) 

The  inclusion  of  non-county  boroughs  in  countv  councils  has  caused 
friction,  and  in  1892  led  to  the  presen&tion  of  a  Bill  intended  to  remedy 
such  friction.     {Rollit,  15,957-60.) 

Local  autonomy  should  not  be  extended  to  urban  districts  other  than 
boroughs,  because  of  their  lack  of  experience  in  self-government.  {Rollit, 
15,980-3.) 

Separate  organisation  might  in  some  cases  cut  off  coiuitry  districts 
f^om  their  natural  source  of  supply.     {Bollit,  15,984-93.) 


CONSTITUTION  OF  LOCAL  AUTHORITY  IN  BOROUGHS. 

The  local  authority  in  boroughs  should  include  representatives  of 
teachers,  and  of  the  local  university  college.    {Rollit,  15,866, 15,90^12.) 

These  extra  members  should  be  chosen  by  the  town  council  or  cduoa* 
tion  committee  of  the  council,  and  should  have  the  same  powers  for 
purposes  of  education  as  the  rest  of  the  committee.    {RoUitf  15,867-72.) 
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The  proportion  of  non -members  appointed  slionld  be  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  town  council,  which  shonla  also  have  power  to  dismiss  them. 
{I^oUU  <Md  Symes,  15,873-80. 16,009-11.) 

The  power  of  rating  should  be  limited,  but  municipal  authorities  should 
have  fall  power  to  establish  new  schools  where  needed.  {Rollit,  15,881, 
15,882, 15,906, 15,907.) 

One  rate  for  education  of  all  kinds  is  desirable.    (Rollit,  15,908.) 

Beactionary  tendencies  on  the  part  of  the  town  council  might  be 
guarded  agamst  by  giyinc;  the  education  committee  a  certain  amount  of 
independence,  similar  to  that  now  enjoyed  by  watch  committees.     (Bollitf 
16.024-31.) 

CONTROL  OF  ENDOWMENTS  BY  LOCAL  AUTHORITY. 

Local  opinion  as  to  the  diversion  of  endowments  is  more  likely  to  b  e 
right  than  that  of  a  central  authority.     {Rollit,  15,883.) 

Local  authorities  should  have  full  power  to  deal  with  charitable  endow- 
ments, subject  to  some  slight  power  of  supervision  on  the  part  of  the 
central  authority.    {Rollit,  15,884-9.) 

The  powers  of  initiative  now  held  by  the  Charity  Commission  should 
be  transferred  to  the  local  authority,  and  its  power  of  veto  to  the  Educa- 
tion Department.     {Symea,  15,890-5.) 

Local   authorities  would  probably  be    conservative  in  dealing  with 
endowments,  but  generally  less  opposition  would  be  raised  than  if  a 
central  authority  interfered.     {Symes  and  Rollit,  15,896-905.) 

The  action  of  Huddersfield  and  Hull  shows  that  large  educational 
powers  may  safely  be  entrusted  to  municipalities.  (Rollit,  15,961, 15,962, 
16,012, 16.013.) 

No  difficulties  arising  from  a  variety  of  legal  practice  need  be  feared. 
{Rollit,  16,014, 16,015.) 

Local  authorities  should  have  no  control  over  educational  institntions 
not  in  receipt  of  aid  from  them.    {Symes,  16,052,  16,053.) 

CENTRAL  AUTHORITY. 

Recommends  the  appointment  of  a  responsible  Minister  of  Education 
to  control  elementary,  secondary,  and  university  education.  (Eotlit, 
15,913.) 

The  functions  of  the  Minister  should  be  similar  to  those  now  exercised 
by  the  Vice-President  of  the  Council,  provided  that  due  freedom  be  loft 
to  local  authorities.    (Rollit,  15,914, 16,915.) 


WIDER  APPLICATION  OF  FUNDS  ADMINISTERED  UNDER 

TECHNICAL  INSTRUCTION  ACTS. 

Funds  admiuistered*  under  Technical  Instruction  Acts  should  be  appli- 
cable to  secondary  education  generally,  bat  the  whole  scheme  needs 
revision.    (RoUit  and  Symee,  15,916-9.) 


RELATION  OF  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGES  TO  ORGANISATION 

OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

Counties  should  be  grouped  into  educational  provinces,  each  of  which 
should  contain  a  university  or  university  college.    (Symes,  15,920.) 

The  provincial  educational  authority  should  be  nominated  by  the  county 
-and  borough  councils  within  the  province,  and  should  have  power  to  levy 
a  penny  rate.     (Symee,  15,921-5.) 
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County  and  boroagh  conncilB  should  have  po\f  er  to  start  new  educational 
institutions.    (SymeB,  15,926.) 

TJniversitj  colleges  sbould  remain  under  the  same  management  as  at 

firesent,  but  should  be  subsidised  by  the  proyincial  authority.    (8ymes, 
5,927-31.) 

The  existing  university  colleges  would  at  first  bo  sufficient,  others 
would  be  added  as  occasion  required,  6.^.,  Uniyersity  College,  Bristol, 
would  be  too  remote  to  serye  Cornwall  and  parts  of  Deyon.  {Bollit  cmcL 
Symes,  16,978, 15,979.) 

mOYERSITY  COLLEGE,  NOTTINQHAM. 

IJniversitjr  College,  Nottingham,  is  under  the  control  of  the  town 
council,  assisted  by  a  few  experts,  who  are  elected  by  the  council  from 
year  to  year.    (Symea,  15,P32.j 

Under  this  management  the  college  has  provided  elementary  and 
advanced  education  both  in  scientific  and  humanistic  subjects.  (Symea, 
15,932.) 

Statistics  of  finance  and  attendances  and  number  of  students  who  have 
passed  examinations  of  the  TJniversity  of  London.  {Symea,  15,933-46, 
16,021-3). 

The  Nottingham  Town  Council  delojeates  full  executive  powers  to  the 
committee  which  manages  University  College.     (Symea,  16,032^.) 

The  college  is  governed  under  a  private  Act,  which  empowers  the 
corporation  to  apply  profits  on  gas  to  the  maintenance  of  tne  college. 
(Symea,  16,049-51.) 

RELATION.  OF  TECHNICAL  TO  GENERAL  EDUCATION. 

The  defect  in  existing  municipal  schools  and  colleges  is  that  they  only 
provide  for  technical  instruction,  and  g^ve  little  purely  scientific  and  no 
literary  teaching.    (Symea,  15,947-52.) 

Provision  should  also  be  made  in  them  for  the  training  of  teachers 
similar  to  that  now  given  in  day  training  colleges.    (Symea^  16,071 .) 

•  RELATION  OF  PRIMARY  TO  SECONDARY  EDUCATION*: 

The  merging  of  school  boards  in  municipal  authorities  will  be  the 
inevitable  result  of  municipal  development.    (BollU,  15,953-5.) 

If  elementary  education  is  left  in  the  hands  of  school  boards  serious 
overlapping  wUl  ensue,  even  if  the  boards  are  represented  on  the  local 
educationafauthority.    (Symes  and  BolliU  15,956.) 

Secondary  education  is  at  present  neglectful  of  modem  languages ;  the 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  unable  to  set  two  foreign  It^guages 
as  compulsory  subjects  of  examination.    (RoUit,  15,962.) 

Education  would  be  greatly  stimulated  if  more  of  the  universities  were 
to  confer  degrees  upon  Kelf-taught  students.    (BolUt,  15,962-4, 16,020.) 

If  school  boards  are  to  continue,  higher  grade  elementary  schools  must 
be  left  in  their  hands.    (BoLlit,  15,994-9.) 

School  boards  are  not  capable  of  managing  secondary  educaticn.  (BoUii, 
16,002-^.) 

Boroughs  in  which  no  school  boards  exist  would  assume  the  functions 
of  schoolboardB.    (nollii,  16,039,  16,040.) 

COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION. 

Is  neglected  in  England  compared  with  the  Continent.  XB/ollU, 
16,018,  16,019.) 
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A  commercial  course  Bhonld  include  foreign  langnaijes,  special  science, 
and  mathematics,  and  the  elements  of  social  economy,  and  commercisJ 
law.    (Bollit,  16,062-5.) 

The  course  should  be  more  comprehensiye  for  boys  who  are  able  to  stay 
longer  at  school.    (Rollit,  16,066-70.) 


COSTEKEB,  Mb.  OHABLES. 


Is  town  clerk  of  Darwen  and  honorary  secretary  of  the  Associated 
Members  of  Non-county  Boroughs  in  Lancashire  (16,074-80). 


RELATION  OF  MUNICIPAL  BOROUGHS  TO  OOUNl'Y 

EDUCATIONAL  AUTHORITY. 

Municipal  boroughs  should  be  organised  for  purposes  of  education 
independently  of  county  authorities.     {Costeker,  16,081-4.) 

The  county  authority  should  see  that  all  boroughs  fulfilled  their 
obligations,  and  applied  their  funds  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
granted-    {Oosieker,  16,085-92, 16,160-5.) 

The  county  authority  should  haye  no  more  control  over  small  municipal 
boroughs  than  oyer  the  largest  county  boroughs.  {Oosieker,  16,0d3, 
16,094,  16,200-2.) 

The  county  authority  should  include  representatiyes  of  the  boroughs, 
elected  on  a  basis  of  population,  and  nominees  of  the  local  uniyersity,  out 
the  total  number  of  members  must  be  small.     (Costeker,  16,095-101.} 

Non- county  boroughs  with  similar  interests  should  be  permitted  to 
group  themselyes  for  purposes  of  representation.    (Oosteker,  16,102-4.) 

Boroughs  would  organise  their  own  scholarship  system ;  inspection  and 
examination  would  be  undertaken  by  the  provincial  authority.  (Costeleer^ 
16,198, 16,199.) 

CONSTITUTION  AND  FUNCTIONS  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
AUTHORITY  IN  MUNICIPAL  BOROUGHS. 

The  town  council  should  be  the  educational  authority,  with  power  to 
delegate  its  authority  to  an  education  committee.    (Ootteker,  16,105-7.) 

Both  elementary  and  secondary  education  should  be  xmder  its  control, 
but  if  school  boards  are  retained  they  must  be  represented  on  the 
education  committee  of  the  borough.    {Costeker,  16406-13.) 

Municipalities  should  receive  their  share  of  the  Local  Taxation  Fund 
direct  from  the  central  authority ;  Darwen  has  received  less  than  its  proper 
shcure  from  the  county  council.    {Costeiker,  16,114-8.) 

Boroughs  are  now  hampered  by  the  county  council  with  many  imprac- 
ticable regulations.    {Coateker,  16,119-23,  16,175-80.) 

If  elementary  and  secondary  education  were  both  controlled  by  the 
same  body,  more  facilities  mieht  be  ^iven  for  the  continuation  of  elementary 
education ;  Darwen  is  behindhand  m  this  respect.  {Cosiek&r,  16,124-33, 
16,143.) 

Whether  the  one  authoritv  was  originally  the  school  board  or  the  town 
council  is  immaterial,  provided  that  it  represents  the  ratepayers.  (Gosteker, 
16,126-8.) 

The  local  education  authority  should  have  power  to  establish  new 
schools  and  to  levy  a  rate;  no  limit  should  be  placed  on  the  rate. 
(Owteker,  16,134-7.) 
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The  educational  authority  should  have  control  over  local  endowments ; 
Darwen  is  a  town  of  recent  growth,  and  has  no  endowments.  (Goiteker, 
16,138-48.) 

If  local  autonomy  were  given  to  all  municipal  boroughs  other  urban 
sanitary  authorities  would  try  to  become  boroughs.     (Coeteker,  16,149-51.) 

The  existence  of  schools  in  boroughs  is  of  importance  to  surrounding 
districts,  but  the  interference  of  the  provincial  authority  would  only  prove 
mischievous.    {Costeker,  16,154^-61, 16,164-8.) 

Each  municipal  borough  desires  to  be  self-sufficing.  {Coeteker,  16,16 Wl.) 

Municipal  boroughs  in  Lancashire  are  all  levying  the  full  rate  for 
technical  instruction.     (Costeker,  16,172—1.) 

Darwen  enjoys  some  advantages  as  part  of  the  county  organisation,  but 
these  are  not  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  its  full  share  of  the 
local  taxation  grant.     (Gosteker,  16,181-6.) 

POSITION  OF  NON-MUOTCIPAL  URBAN  DISTRICTS. 

The  county  or  provincial  authority  should  have  power  to  establish 
schook  in  all  non-municipal  districts.    {Gosteker,  16,187.) 

This  authority  includes  representatives  of  the  boroughs,  and  might  also 
include  some  members  of  the  county  council  who  represented  boroughs. 
{Gosteker,  16,188-97.) 

If  urban  sanitary  authorities  frequently  became  converted  into  boroughs, 
there  would  be  some  danger  of  upsetting  the  county  organisation. 
{Gosteker,  16,203-11.) 


HALSTEAD,  Mb.  ROBERT. 

Represents  the  educational  committee  of  the  Co-operative  Union. 

Has  been  a  member  of  a  co-operative  society  for  12  years,  and  two  years 
president  of  the  educational  committee  of  the  Walsden  Co-operative 
Society.    (1^,212-20.) 


PEAKER,  Mr.  FREDERICK. 

Represents  the  educational  committee  of  the  Co-operative  Union,  and 
has  been  a  member  of  a  co-operative  society  for  eight  years.  (16,221, 
16,222.) 

Is  also  a  member  of  the  educational  committee  of  the  Leeds  Society. 
(16,286.) 

EDUCATIONAL  WORK  OF  tJO-OPBRATIVE  UNION. 

Lecbures  on  literary  and  social  subjects  have  been  found  more  acceptable 
than  those  on  technical  subjects ;  co-operators,  therefore,  desire  that  the 
local  taxation  grant  should  be  applicable  to  general  secondary  education. 
{HaUtead,  16,276, 16,276.) 

If  restrictions  were  removed  and  co-operative  societies  were  aided  by 
county  councils,  they  could  continue  their  work  on  its  present  Unes,  but 
providing  for  adults  rather  than  for  young  persons.  {HaUtead  and  Peaher, 
16,277-81.) 

Co-operative  educational  committees  are.  elected  for  purposes  of 
education,  and  for  reasons  of  educational  fitness  only,  and  co-operators  are 
generally  of  opinion  that  any  public  educational  authority  should  be 
elected  on  the  same  principles.    (PeaJcer,  16,285-7.) 

In  the  event  of  the  organisation  of  secondary  education  co-operative 
Societies  might  possibly  be  willing  to  provide  scholarships  in  return  for 
representation  on  the  local  authority.    {HdUtead,  16,282-4.) 
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Table  sbowing  statistics  of  income  and  expenditure  of  educational 
committee  for  1887  put  in.     (Halsiead,  16,223.) 

Most  of  the  work  is  dono  by  evening  classes  and  courses  of  lectures. 
{Hahteady  16,224-80.) 

The  Leeds  Society,  which  works  in  connexion  with  the  Yorkshire 
Ladies'  Council  of  Education,  holds  day  classes  for  women.  (Pecker, 
16,230, 16,28&-93.) 

The  work  done  hitherto  by  co-operative  societies  is  now  being  done  by 
continuation  schools  and  county  councils ;  co-operators  are  therefore  able 
to  enter  new  spheres  of  work.    (HaUtead  and  Peaker,  16,232-46.) 

Co-operators  are  particularly  desirous  of  ^vin^^  extended  teaching  in  the 
principles  of  co-operation,  and  to  establish  libraries.   (Hahlead,  16,247-50.) 

Part  of  the  funds  might  be  devoted  to  providing  scholarships  tenable  at 
technical  schools,  but  general  literary  eaucation  is  more  desirable  for  the 
ordinary  working  man  than  advanced  technical  knowledge.  (HaUtead, 
16,261-6, 16,282, 16,283.) 

Details  of  work  at  Bamsley  and  Bochdale.  (HaJstead  and  Peaker, 
16,257-64.) 

University  extension  lectures  given  under  the  auspices  of  co-operative 
societies  have  been  very  successful.    {Halstead  and  Peaker,  16,265-73.) 


HIGHER  GRADE  ELEMENTARY  AND  CONTINTJATION  SCHOOLS 

IN  RELATION  TO  THE  WAGE-EARNING  CLASSES. 

• 

Provision  is  needed  for  two  sections  of  the  working  class :  (1)  those  of 
exceptional  ability  who  need  scholarships,  (2)  ordinary  persons  who  require 
general  education.    {Halstead,  16,294, 16,308, 16,309.) 

Scholarships  must  carrv  maintenance  ;  working  men  who  win  scholar- 
ships at  the  present  time  do  so  at  the  expense  of  their  health.  {SaiUiead^ 
16,294-300.) 

It  is  impossible  to  state  the  amount  generally  necessary  for  maintenance. 
(Halatead,  16,301-7.) 

The  requirements  of  higher  grade  elementary  schools  are  too  severe  for 
half-timers ;  less  should  be  required  during  half  time,  and  attendance  at 
evening  continuation  schools  should  be  made  compulsory  up  to  16  years 
of  age.    {Halsiead,  16,294, 16,312.) 

At  present  there  is  nothing  to  fill  the  gap  between  the  elementary 
sohool  and  Science  and  Art  or  University  Extension  Classes.  (Halsiead, 
16,310-2.) 


THE  TEACHING  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY  IN  CONTINUATION 

SCHOOLS. 

Evening  continuation  schools  should  provide  instruction  in  (1)  science ; 
(2)  history,  literature,  and  political  economy.    (Haletiead^  16,31^7.) 

Political  economy  requires  good  oral  teaohing,  but  much  might  be  done 
by  means  of  good  text  books.  University  teachers  might  be  available  for 
evening  classes  who  could  not  teach  day  classes.  (Halsiead,  16,317-9. 
16,322.) 

For  this  reason,  and  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  the  subject,  political 
economy  would  be  better  taught  in  oontinnation  than  in  mgher  grade 
elementary  schools.    {Halsiead,  16,320, 16,321.) 

The  more  advanced  teaching  might  be  given  in  University  Extension 
Lectures.    {Halsiead,  16,323-5.) 
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EXTENSION  OF  COMPIILSORY  ATTENDANCE. 

Attendance  at  evening  continnation  schools  should  be  made  compalsoxy 
np  to  the  age  of  16.    (Malstead,  16,326-40.) 

The  requirements  of  the  code  with  regard  to  half-timers  should  be 
lowered  at  the  same  time.    {Hcdstead,  16,341,  16,344.) 

The  over-pressure  of  the  higher  grade  elementary  system  causes  children 
to  drop  their  education  entirely  when  they  begin  work,  and  afterwards, 
when  their  intellectual  tastes  awaken,  they  find  themselves  at  a  disadvan- 
tage.    {Hahtead,  16,342.) 

The  objection  to  compulsory  attendance  might  be  partly  met  by  con- 
necting a  gymnasium  with  continuation  schools.     {Ramead,  16,344-50.) 

Scholarships  to  secondary  schools  should  also  be  provided.  {Salstead, 
16,351-2.) 

Attendance  at  continuation  schools  could  not  be  made  compulsory 
unless  young  persons  were  to  a  large  extent  prohibited  from  working 
overtime.    (Halstead  and  Pedker,  16,399-408.) 
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RELATION  OF  TECHNICAL  TO  QENBRAL  EDUCATION. 

The  technical  instruction  given  bv  the  Science  and  Art  De]3artment  is 
ood,  and  should  be  left  undisturbed;    increased  literary  instruction 
skould  be  given  under  the  University  Extension  scheme.     {Hcdstead, 
16,363.) 

Literary  instruction  should  include  history,  literature,  and  political 
economy ;  modern  languages  form  part  of  commercial  rather  than  of 
general  education.    (Hatstead,  16,354-5.) 

A  Treasury  grant  for  the  extension  of  general  education  would  be 
preferable  to  the  diversion  of  part  of  the  local  taxation  grant.  (Haletead, 
16,356-9.) 

A  few  large  scholarships  are  desirable  for  specially  talented  workmen, 
but  the  needs  of  the  majority  could  be  met  by  scholarships  tenable  at 
University  EztcDsion  summer  meetings.    {HcUaUad,  16,360-2.) 


FREE  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  FOR  WAGE-EARNERS. 

Free  secondary  education  nhould  be  provided  for  the  children  of  all 

fersons  who  have  less  than  a  cerb&in   standard   inoome.      (HdUiead, 
6,363-70, 16,382.) 

Free  education  would  probably  increase  the  number  of  persons  desirous 
of  earning  a  living  by  professional  work,  but  the  competition  amons 
industrial  workers  would  be  proportionately  relieved.  {Hdlsteaa, 
16,371-9.) 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  working  classes  had  greater  facilities  for 
obtaining  general  education,  they  would  be  more  content  to  remain  in 
their  own  class.     {Hcdsteai,  16,360, 16,381.) 

Another  way  of  giving  practically  free  education  would  be  by  a  very 
liberal  system  of  scholarships  for  the  children  of  the  working  classes. 
(Peaker,  16,382-9.) 

Impossible  to  fix  exactly  the  amount  of  income  which  should  entitle 
parents  to  free  education  for  their  children.    (PeaXrer,  16,382, 16,390-3.) 

The  scholarship  standard  should  be  high  enough  to  secure  children  of 
exceptional  talent  only.    (HcUstead,  16,394-6.) 

Maintenance  scholarships  should  be  sufficient  to  cover  all  necessary 
expenses.    (HaUlead,  16,397, 16,898.) 
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STEWAED,  Mb,  W.  AUGUSTUS. 

Is  employed  in  heraldic  engraving,  and  in  designing  gold  and  silver 
work.    Lives  at  Highbury.    (16,409, 16,410.) 


SCHOLABSHIPS   FOB  WAGE-EARNEES. 

If  scholarships  are  to  benefit  the  working  classes  they  mnst  provide 
maintenance  as  well  as  fees.     {Steward^  16,411-2.) 

The  value  of  maintenance  Roholarships  should  be  reckoned  on  the 
basis  of  what  the  scholar  would  earn  if  at  work.    (Stevxird,  16,413-8.) 

The  children  of  the  working  classes  are  now  handicapped  in  competiuff 
for  scholarships  by  the  circumstances  of  their  home  life.  {Steward, 
16,419-28.) 

Most  of  the  scholarships  now  given  in  London  are  won  by  members  of 
the  middle  class ;  special  artizan  scholarships  and  county  council  minor 
scholarships  are  ei^cepted«    {Stevcard,  16,420-2, 16,426-9, 16,486-93.) 

The  income  limitation  should  be  lowered,  and  scholarships  should  be 
awarded  at  an  earlv  age  to  children  selected  by  their  schoolmaisters. 
(Steward,  16,429-86;  16,478-85.) 

Scholarships  for  persons  over  18  years  of  age  should  provide  complete 
maintenance.    (Stetoa/rd,  16,475-7.) 


C0UB8E  OF  SECONDABY  EDUCATION  SUITABLE  FOB  WAGE- 

EABNING  CLASS. 

Course  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  provide  for  advanced  literary  as  well 
as  technical  education ;  specialisation  should  begin  at  about  14  or  15  years 
of  age.    (Steward,  16,437-40.) 

Educational  charities  are  generally  unknown  to  those  whom  they  chiefly 
concern ;  some  steps  should  be  taken  to  spread  information  concerning 
them.    (Stetca/rd,  16,441, 16,449-55.) 


NEED  OF  OBGANISATION  OE  EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

Evening  continuation  schools  in  London  are  not  sufficiently  advertised. 
Elementary  subjects  are  compulsory,  and  there  is  little  classification  of 
students  according  to  attainments.    (Steward,  16,442-6.) 

Desirable  that  attendance  at  evening  continuation  schools  should  be 
made  compulsory  up  to  a  certain  age.    (Steward,  16,447-8.) 


NEED  OE  FUBTHEB  LIMITATION  OP  WOBKING  HOUBS  FOB 

BOYS. 

Childi*en  are  at  present  unable  to  profit  by  the  education  given  in 
evening  schools  because  of  their  long  hours  of  work.  (Steward,  16,447-8, 
16,456.) 

Boys  learning  trades  should  not  bo  allowed  to  work  more  than  40  hours 
a  week,  and  should  be  obliged  to  spend  8  or  10  hours  weekly  in 
continuation  or  technical  schools  connected  with  their  trades.  (Steward^ 
16,447, 16,457.) 

The  apprenticeship  system  is  practically  dead,  and  instruction  in 
technical  schools  is  needed  to  supplement  experience  gained  in  the 
workshop.    (Steward,  16,458, 16,459, 16,499-510.1 
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attendance  at  day  schools  were  made  compalsory  above  the  age  of  IS 
or  14,  a  bo7*8  prospects  of  getting  into  a  trade  might  be  interfered  with. 
{Steward,  16,508-10.) 

Girls  are  employed  in  the  gold  trade  as  barnishers  and  polishers,  and 
the  same  restngtions  shonld  be  placed  on  their  hoars  of  labour.  (Stewardj 
16,511-6.) 

PUBLIC  PEOTISION  OF  SECONDARY  KDUCATION. 

Becommends  free  secondary  edncation  np  to  the  age  of  18 ;  believes 
that  the  working  classes  would  have  no  objection  to  a  rate  for  secondary 
education.    {Steward,  16,460-9, 16,617-29.) 

CENTRAL  AND  LOCAL  OEGANISATION. 

A  central  Council  of  Education  should  be  formed  under  the  control  of  a 
responsible  Minister  of  Education.    {Steward,  16,470.) 

Representatives  of  the  working  classes  should  be  placed  on  all  local 
educational  authorities.  Suitable  persons  might  be  found  in  trade  unions 
and  trade  councils.    {Steward,  16,471-4.) 


ROBY,  Mr,  HENRY  JOHN,  M.P. 


Was  secretarv  to  the  Schools  Enquiry  Commission,  and  afterwards  one 
of  the  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners  (16,530,  16,531).. 

Is  a  governor  of  the  Manchester  Grammar  School  and  of  the  Hulme 
Grammar  School,  Manchester  (16,740.) 


ADMINISTRATION  OP  ENDOWED  SCHOOLS  ACTS  DOWN  TO 

1874. 

The  chief  difficulties  encountered  by  the  Endowed  Schools  Commis-' 
sioners  were  concerned  with  (1)  interference  with  ffoveming  bodies; 
(2)  original  intention  of  founders ;  (3)  denominational  character  of  endow- 
ments.    {Bohy,  16,533-5.) 

One  of  the  chief  results  of  their  action  was  the  substitution  of  the 
OommisBioners  for  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  respect  of  educationsd 
endowments.    (16,536, 16,537.) 

The  question  of  technical  instruction  was  first  raised  in  the  Report  of 
the  Schools  Enquiry  Commission .     {Eoby,  16,827-9.) 

CHANGE  IN  RELATION  OP  ADMINISTRATION  OF  ENDOWED 
SCHOOLS  ACTS  TO  EXECUTIVE  GOVERNMENT  SINCE 
1874. 

Up  to  1874  the  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners  were  practically 
subordinate  to  the  Education  Department,  and  held  office  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  Government.     {Rohy,  16,588, 16,539, 16,542, 16,643,  16,782-5.) 

The  Charity  Commissioners  hold  office  for  life,  and  are  largely  inde- 
pendent of  the  Government.    {Eohy,  16,540, 16,541, 16,789-90, 16,791.) 

Their  judicial  functions  were  concerned  with  the  interpretation  of 
Acts,  ana  were  not  judicial  in  the  legal  sense.    {Eohy,  16,786-8.) 

Charity  Commission  has  appeared  three  times  before  Select  Com- 
mittees of  the  House  of  Commons ;  this  might  have  been  prevented  if  the 
Commission  had  been  in  closer  relationship  with  the  Government.  {Boby, 
16,824-6). 
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FUTUKE  EELATION  OF  CHARITY  OOMmSSION    TO 

EXECUTIVE  GOVERNMENT. 

Becommends  th^it  in  future  the  Charity  CommiBBion  shoold  revert  to 
the  old  position  of  subordination  to  tiie  Gk)Ternment.    {Rohy,  16,544.) 

Dependence  on  the  Goyemmeut  would  not  result  in  much  variation  of 
educational  policy.    (Roby,  16,646-8, 16,698, 16,699.) 

Is  not  aware  that  any  dela^  or  error  resulted  from  the  division  of  work 
between  the  Charity  and  Endowed  Schools  Commissions  prior  to  1874. 
{Rdby,  16,549.) 

The  Charity  Commission  should  in  future  be  a  nominally  independent 
body,  but  subject  to  the  Minister  of  Education  as  chairman;  the 
Minister  would  not  then  be  responsible  for  the  details  of  schemes.  {Rohy, 
16,550, 16,651-5,  16,792-5.) 

Legal  appeals  would  also  lie  against  the  Department  rather  than  against 
the  Minuter.    (Rohy,  16,551-3, 16,794.) 

The  power  of  initiating  sohemes  should  remain  with  the  Central  Board, 
(Boby.  16,656-8.) 

The  relation  of  the  Charity  Commission  to  the  State  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery.    (Rohy,  16,796,  16,797.) 

Desirable  that  any  fresh  powers  conferred  on  the  Charity  Commission 
should  include  the  power  to  deal  with  schemes  made  by  Act  of  Parliament 
as  well  as  those  made  by  Chancery.    {Rohy,  16,813.) 

JUDICIAL  FUNCTIONS  OF  CHABITY  COMMISSION. 

The  work  of  the  Charity  Commission  generally  regarded  as  judicial  is 
practically  adwuistrative,  amd  might  without  difficulty  be  placed  under 
the  control  of  an  executive  Minister.    (Rohy,  16,554-9.) 

No  reason,  therefore,  exists  for  a  division  between  the  legal  and  educa- 
tional work  of  the  Commission.    (Rohy,  16,560.) 

The  Charitv  Commission  ihould  be  formed  into  a  Central  Charities 
Board,  with  the  Minister  of  Education  as  chairman,  and  all  charitable 
trusts  should  be  placed  under  its  jurisdiction.     (Bohy,  16,550, 16,561-3.) 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  NON-EDUOATIONAL  CHARITIES 
SHOULD  BE  UNRESTRICTED  BY  DOCTRINE  OF 
"  OY-PRfiS." 

Believes  that  the  doctrine  of  cy-prhs  does  not  fulfil  the  founder's 
intention,  and  is  extremely  difficult  to  interpret.    (Rohy,  16,564-70.) 

Suggests  the  olasssification  of  all  charities  as  educational,  religious^ 
eleemosynary,  &c.,  and  that  diversion  from  one  object  to  another  within 
each  class  should  be  possible  without  regard  to  doctrine  of  oy-prhe,  (JBoby, 
16,567, 16,571.) 

Transference  from  one  class  to  another  should  require  the  consent  of 
the  trustees  or  of  the  district  council.    (Rdby,  16,568, 16,700-8.) 

Aspect  of  the  problem  largely  altered  by  the  legislation  which  has 
taken  place  since  1869.    (Bohy,  16,572-79.) 

The  Endowed  Schools  Act  has  practically  no  regard  for  the  doctrine  f 
Mi'prhs  has  rather  tended  to  raise  disputes  than  to  allay  them.  (Rohy, 
16,811, 16,812.) 

INCONVENIENT  RESULTS  OF  WORKING  OF  TECHNICAL 
INSTRUCTION  ACTS  IN  MANCHESTER, 

Salfoard  has  raised  money  for  a  technical  institute  by  a  loan  which  will 
not  be  paid  off  for  90  years,  although  great  facilities  for  technical  instruof 
tion  exist  in  Manchester.    (Rohy,  16,579-82.) 
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In  Manchester  a  technical  college  has  been  started,  which  may  be 
expected  to  compete  injariously  with  the  Grammar  School  and  Owens 
College.    (Bofey,  16,58a-6.) 

The  tendency  of  municinal  bodies  ia  to  organise  their  own  affairs 
independently  of  their  neighbonrs.    (Rohy,  1 6,586-8.) 

A  local  voluntary  committee  has  been  started  to  prevent  overlapping 
between  the  Manchester  Technical  School  and  Owens  College,  ^oby, 
16,820-3.) 


CONSTITUTION  OF  LOCAL  EDUCATIONAL  AUTHOBITY  IN 

COUNTY  BOROUGHS. 

Borough  educational  authorities  should  include  members  of  the  corpo- 
ration and  persons  nominated  by  the  corporation  from  outside  their 
own  body,  representatives  of  the  school  lK>ard,  and  representatives  of 
the  Crown,  the  universities,  and  the  local  university  college.  {Bohy, 
16.689-94.) 

Cost  of  buildings  and  administration  should  be  provided  by  the 
borough  council  out  of  its  'general  funds  or  out  of  the  local  taxation 
money.     {Rohy,  16,694,  16,696.) 

County  authorities  should  be  constituted  in  the  same  way,  allowing  for 
the  fact  that  the  representation  of  town  councils  would  be  larger,  while 
that  of  school  boards  would  be  smaller.     (Bohy,  16,602-4.) 

Teachers  need  not  be  represented.    {Bohy,  16,719-22.) 


BATING  POWEB  FOB  PUBPOSES  OF  SBCONDABY 

EDUCATION. 

The  local  authority  should  have  the  power  to  levy  a  rate,  but 
should  not  exercise  it  unlcEs  there  was  a  general  desire  for  it.  (Boly, 
16,696-601.) 


FUNCTIONS  OF  CBNTBAL  CHABITIES  BOABD. 

The  Central  Charities  Board  would  be  the  Charity  Commission,  with 
the  Minister  of  Education  as  chairman.     (Tiohy,  16,606,  16,606.) 

Six  functions  enumerated ;  educational  inspection  is  not  one  of  them. 
(Boby,  16,607-11.) 

Central  Charities  Board  shonld  have  power  to  ini-ite  or  order  con- 
ferences of  local  authorities ;  the  present  independent  action  of  each 
county  and  borough  leads  to  wasteful  expenditure.  {Bohy,  16,710,  16,711, 
16,714-6.) 


FUNCTIONS  OF  OOUNLT  CHABITIES  BOABD. 

County  Charities  Board  should  administer  the  local  taxation  mon^ 
which  should  be  permanently  devoted  to  education.  {Bohy,  16,611, 16,612, 
16.636, 16,636.) 

Should  be  able  to  apply  to  the  county  council  to  levy  a  rate,  but  the 
council  should  have  the  power  to  refuse.    {Bohy,  16,613,  16,614.) 

Ten  other  functions  enumerated.    {Bohy,  16,614, 16,616.) 

A  single  county  board  should  have  the  power  to  establish  a  training 
college,  but  generally  combination  would  be  essential.    {Bohy,  16,616.) 

The  county  board  could  not  assume  any  control  over  private  schools  or 
offer  them  any  advantages  beyond  allowing  their  pupils  to  compete  for 
county  scholarships.    (£o6y,  I696I7-9.) 
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The  connty  board  should  eventaallj  control  all  local  charities,  bufe 
should  begin  with  the  control  of  educntional  charities  only.  (Bohv. 
16,619-21,16,764-9.)  ''  "^ 

Chanties  now  managed  by  parish  councils,  and  non-local  schools,  should 
be  exempted.  All  non-local  schools,  including  the  seven  public  schools, 
should  be  subject  to  the  Central  Charities  Board.  (Roby,  16,621-9. 
16,724,16,726.)  v       y*       » 

The  existing  rating  limit  of  one  penny  should  be  retained  for  the 
present,  and  the  money  should  be  applicable  to  building  funds  and  scholar- 
ships only.     {Eohy,  16,630-4.) 

County  boards  should  not  have  power  to  give  free  secondary  education. 
Schools  when  fairly  established  should  be  self-supporting.  {Rohy,  16,637- 
41.) 

County  boards  should  report  on  deficiency  of  supply,  but  should  not  be 
bound  to  provide  schools.    {Rcby,  16,642-6.) 

Possibility  of  their  responsibility  to  the  ratepayers  being  eclipsed  by 
their  duties  as  administrators  of  clarities.    (Eohy,  16,798-802.) 


CENTBAL  AUTHOBITY  FOB  BBGISTBATION  OP  TEACHEBS. 

The  central  authority  for  the  registration  of  teachers  might  undertake 
the  educational  inspection  of  schools,  and  might  organise  a  system  of 
pensions  for  teachers.    (Rdby,  16,647, 16,648.) 

The  examination  of  schools  should  be  carried  on  as  at  present.  {Bohy, 
16,648,  16,649.) 

The  registration  authority  should  be  constituted  on  the  lines  indicated 
in  the  Bill  brought  in  by  Sir  B.  Temple  and  Mr.  Boby.     (Rohy,  16,650, 

Existing  teachers  should  not  be  placed  on  the  register  unless  properly 
qualified.    {Boby,  1,666, 1,668.) 

Minister  of  Education  should  approve  the  regulations  for  registration, 
and  should  appoint  some  members  of  the  council.     {Bohy^  16,732,  16,734.) 

No  appeal  should  lie  from  the  council  to  the  Minister.  (Boby, 
16,735-7.) 

GOVERNMENT  OF  SCHOOLS. 

It  would  be  advisable  in  many  cases  to  retain  existing  governing  bodies. 
but  the  local  authority  should  have  power  to  nominate  governors  or  take 
over  the  management  of  any  school  which  it  aided.    {Boby,  16,659-61.) 


INSPECTION  AND  EXAMINATION. 

Official  inspection  should  be  exercised  by  the  County  Charities  Board, 
educational  inspection  by  the  Central  Begistration  Council,  examination 
of  scholars  by  present  agencies,  if  the  county  board  had  power  to  order  or 
conduct  an  examination  at  their  discretion.    {Roby,  16,661-5.) 

Is  not  in  favour  of  a  general  leaving  examination  conducted  by  a  central 
authority.     (Bohy,  1 6, 731.) 


BELATION  OF  UNIVEBSITIES  TO  SECONDABY  EDUCATION. 

The  retention  of  Greek  as  a  compulsory  subject  in  university  entrance 
examinations  is  harmful  to  education.     (Boby,  16,669-70, 16,726, 16,727.) 

More  boys   would  proceed  to  the  universities  if  this  barrier  were 
removed.    (12%,  16,7&-30, 16,805.) 
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Grreek  might  be  more  efficiently  taught  if  contined  to  those  who  meant 
to  study  it  thoroughly.     (Bohy,  16,803, 16,804.) 

The  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners  found  a  strong  desire  for  tlie 
retention  of  Grreek  in  places  where  such  a  desire  seemed  unlikely,  and 
fiubsequent  events  have  proved  the  locality  right.     {Bohy,  16,806-9.) 

AUDIT  AND  TAXATION  OF   CHARITIES. 

An  audit  of  charities  is  desirable ;  at  present  accounts  are  supposed  to 
be  sent  in  annually  to  the  Charity  Commission,  bat  they  are  not  audited, 
{Rohy,  16,671, 16,684-8.) 

The  audit  might  be  carried  out  by  the  auditors  of  the  Local  Government 
Board.    {Bohy,  16,675, 16,676.) 

Difficulties  might  arise  in  oases  where  the  auditor  had  to  deal  with 
mixed  funds,  e.^.,  endowments  and  school  fees;  but  these  need  not  be 
insuperable.     (Rohy,  16,680-3, 16,692-^.) 

Cost  of  audit  and  general  expenses  of  administration  might  be  borne 
(1)  by  deducting  the  income  tax,  or  (2)  by  charging  a  stamp  duty.  (Roby, 
16,671-4, 16,677-9.) 

This  action  would  probably  meet  with  great  opposition  from  the  large 
London  hospitals.    {Bohy,  16,671,  16,683.) 

COST  OF  SECONDAEY  EDUCATION—ON  WHOM  IT  SHOULD 

PALL. 

Secondary  edacation  should  be  self-supporting.  Cost  of  education 
at  the  Manchester  Grammar  School,  exclusive  of  buildings.  {Bohy, 
16,738-46.) 

Scholarships  provided  oi^  of  endowments  should  meet  the  wants  of 
clever  boys  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  fees  ;  the  number  of  such  children 
is  not  large.    {Bohy,  16,747-52.) 

No  comparison  is  possible  between  the  amount  of  assistance  now  given 
to  elementary  and  secondary  education  resjpectively,  because  the  latter  is 
assisted  in  Uie  main  by  endowments  which  ore  private,  not  public  in 
character.    (Bohy,  16,7^6.) 

Fees  should  be  charged  in  higher  grade  elementary  schools.  {Bohy, 
16,712, 16,713, 16,757.) 

Endowments  of  Manchester  Grammar  School  are  almost  entirely  used 
to  provide  free  places ;  about  half  of  the  free  scholars  leave  before  the 
expiration  of  their  scholarships ;  a  few  do  well  at  the  universities.  {Bohy, 
16,758-61.) 

The  governors  of  the  school  grant  extra  assistance  to  exhibitioners  in 
need  of  aid.    {Bohy,  16,762-3.) 

Local  taxation  and  science  and  art  grants  might  be  used  for  buildings, 
repairs,  taxes,  &c.,'and  possibly  for  endowments.    {Rohy,  16,770-^.) 

A.  minimum  of  free  elementary  education  is  necessary,  those  who  want 
more  should  pay  for  it.     {Bohy,  16,776-81.) 

SUPERVISION  OF  SCHEMES  BY  PARLIAMENT. 

The  supervision  of  schemes  by  Parliament  is  undesirable,  because 
schemes  are  generally  of  the  nature  of  a  compromise,  and  the  withdrawal 
of  one  clause  would  upset  the  whole.    {Rohy,  16,813.) 

In  c^se  of  objection  a  scheme  mi^ht  be  brought  before  a  Select  Com- 
mittee, or  referred  back  to  the  Chanty  Commission.    {Bohy,  16,813-9.) 
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STANLEY,  The  Hon.  E.  LYULPH. 

Has  been  a  member  of  the  London  Scbool  Board,  with  a  short  interral, 
43inoe  1876,  and  is  also  a  member  of  the  council  of  the  Maria  Grey  Training 
College.     (Stanley,  16,830,  16,903.) 


HIGHER  INSTEUOTION  IN  LONDON  BOAED  SCHOOLS. 

The  London  School  Board  has  not  founded  any  schools  or  classes  of  a 
•distinctly  secondary  character.     (Stanley,  16,831,  16,832.) 

It  has,  however,  three  organised  science  schools,  several  schools  with 
laboratories,  and  girls'  schools,  in  which  technical  subjects  are  taught. 
(Stanley,  16,833-6.) 

There  are  also  some  25  departments  with  ex-standard  classes  under  a 
separate  teacher,  which  receive  grants  from  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment.    (Stanley,  16,836-9.) 

No  fees  are  charged  in  ex-standard  classes.     (Stanley,  16,840-3.) 

A  large  extension  of  higher  grade  elementary  schools  would  probably 
be  very  aocentablo  in  London,  and  would  not  add  much  to  the  rates. 
(Stanley,  36,942-61.) 

Higher  grade  elementary  schools^must  be  retained  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  school  board,  whose  unlimited  power  of  rating  is  favourable 
to  their  development;  dual  control  could  not  be  tolerated.  (Stanley, 
16,965-8, 16,971.) 


RELATION  OF  ADVANCED  TO  ORDINARY  ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOLS. 

London  schools  which  include  ex-standard  classes  also  include  the  lowest 
standards ;  it  woald  be  better  in  the  interests  of  the  higher  school  to  form 
separate  schools,  beginning  with  the  Fifth  Standard.  (Stanley,  16,844-7, 
16,975-6.) 


TiINB  BETWEEN  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 

EDUCATION. 

Determined  by  the  age  of  leaving  and  the  future  employment  of  the 
child;  the  difference  between  elementary  and  secondary  education  Hes 
rather  in  the  manner  of  teaching  than  in  the  subjects  taught.  (Stanley, 
16,848-52.) 


RELATION  OF  LONDON  SCHOOL  BOARD  TO  FUTURE 
ORGANISATION  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

Secondary  education  should  be  administered  by  a  body  elected  ad  hoc 
The  London  School  Board  is  accustomed  to  the  edacational  point  of  view, 
and  would  be  able  to  command  the  services  of  men  capable  of  dealing  with 
secondary  education.    (Stanley,  16,853-6.) 

The  controversial  element  in  the  proceedings  of  the  board  is  much  less 
than  is  generally  supposed,  and  need  not  affect  secondary  education  at  all. 
(Stanley,  16,866-9.) 

The  authority  for  secondary  education  in  Loudon  need  not  comprise  as 
many  members  as  the  school  board,  as  its  work  would  be  less  extensive. 
(Stanley,  16,926-32.) 

London  School  Board  has  not  formed  any  connexion  with  secondary 
schools.    (Stanley,  16,978-83.) 
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SUGGESTED  MODIFICATION  OF  CONSTITUTION  OF 

LONDON  SCHOOL  BOARD. 

Two  plans  suggested :  (1.)  That  tlie  board  should  have  the  power  to 
elect,  say  six  aldeiinen,  whose  knowledge  would  be  useful  to  the  board. 
(2.)  That  secondary  education  be  delegated  to  a  committee  including  a 
large  number  of  experts.    (Stanley,  16,859, 16,860.) 

Control  through  committees,  such  as  that  exercised  by  the  Technical 
Education  Boam  of  the  London  County  Council,  is  unsatisfactory, 
(i&ten/ey,  16,861,16,913.) 

If  a  body  elected  ad  hoc  be  impossible,  the  educational  authority  should 
include  re])rescntative6  of  the  school  board  and  county  council,  and  a  strong 
body  of  co-opted  experts.     {Stanley,  16,862, 16,863, 16,935.) 

Area  of  authority  for  secondary  education  should  be  large ;  small 
counties  should  have  power  to  associate.     (Stanley,  16,863,  16,864.) 

Aural  school  boards  are  too  small  to  be  entrusted  with  the  control  of 
secondary  education.     (Stanley ,  16,937-41.) 

The  London  School  Board  would  not  l^e  satisfied  with  a  representation 
of  one-eighth,  e.g.,  3  out  of  24.    (Stanley,  16,962-4.) 

The  obiection  to  a  composite  body  would  bo  diminished  if  the  school 
board  had  a  fixed  statutory  representation.    (Stanley,  16,986.) 

The  board  should  hold  ofi&ce  for  a  longer  period,  and  only  half  the 
nembers  should  retire  at  the  same  time.    (Stanley,  17,020-3.) 


AEEA  OF  SECONDAEY  EDUCATION  AUTHOBITY  FOR 

LONDON. 

Area  of  education  authority  should  be  the  same  as  that  of  administrative 
county,  but  the  latter  might  be  enlarged  so  as  to  include  West  Ham  and 
WiUesden.     (Stanly,  16,865, 16,866.) 

Every  oppiM'tunity  should  be  ffiven  for  places  outside  the  administrative 
county  to  send  scholars  to  schools  within  it.     (Stanley,  16,867, 16,868.) 

The  place  of  residence,  and  not  the  school  attended,  should  determine  to 
which  county  a  child  belonged.    (Stanley,  16,867-70.) 


SOHOLABSHIPS  FOR  CHILDREN  FROM  ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOLS. 

The  management  of  entrance  scholarships  to  secondary  schools  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  school  board,  in  order  that  it  may  be  brought  into 
harmony  with  elementary  education.  (Stanley,  16,871,  16,872,  16,987, 
17,008-12.) 

No  need  to  modify  elementary  education  in  the  interests  of  those  who 
pass  on  to  secondary  schools.     (Stanley,  16,871.) 

If  scholarships  are  managed  by  the  school  board  children  may  bo  retained 
in  ex-standard  classes  instead  of  being  passed  on  to  secondary  schools. 
(Stanley,  16,877,  16,878.) 

If  French  and  Latin  were  set  as  subjects  for  scholarship  examinations 
the  course  of  higher  elementary  education  would  be  influenced  thereby. 
(Stanley,  16,988,16,980.) 


ALTERNATIVE  TO  COMPETITION  FOR  AWARD. OF 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Scholarships  of  value  cannot  be  fairly  awarded  by  any  other  means  than 
competition.    (Stanley,  16,888, 16,977.) 
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Small  scholarships,  such  as  the  domestic  economy  scholarships  of  the 
London  Oonnty  Oounoil,  might  he  awarded  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
teacher.    {Stanley,  16,879-83.) 

Sach  a  scheme  woald  enable  children  to  stay  at  school  until  old  enoagh 
to  compete  for  the  larger  scholarships.     (Stanley,  16,879.) 

The  nnmber  of  children  able  to  profit  by  advanced  secondary  education 
is  not  large.    {Stanley,  16,877,  17,024^.) 

SUPPLY  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  SHOULD  BE  A 

PUBLIC  DUTY. 

It  should  be  the  duty  of  some  public  local  authority  to  proyide  an 
adequate  supply  of  secondary  education  within  its  area.  (Stamey,  16>885, 
16.886.) 

All  efficient  schools,  whether  private  or  proprietary,  should  be  regarded 
as  part  of  the  existing  supply.    {Stanley,  16,886, 16,887.) 

A  standard  of  efficiency  does  not  imply  a  code ;  the  curricula  must  be  as 
free  as  possible.    {Stanley,  16,888-90.) 

Control  by  the  Education  Department  does  not  necessitate  uniformity 
in  the  condition  under  which  grants  would  be  giyon.  {Stanley,  16,891, 
16,892.) 

The  conditions  on  which  science  and  art  grants  are  given  are  unsatis- 
factory, but  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  administer  parliamentary  grants 
thrDugh  local  authorities.     {Stanley,  16,892-6.) 

Local  supply  must  obviously  be  limited  to  the  supply  of  day  schools,  as 
boarding  schools  are  available  for  all  England.    {Stanley,  16,897.) 

Deficiency  of  supply  might  be  ascertained  by  means  similar  to  those 
adopted  by  Lord  Taunton's  Commission.    {Stanley,  16,898-902.) 

Secondary  education  must  be  witliin  reach  of  the  middle  classes,  ond 
cannot  be  entirely  self-sapporting.  Private  schoolmasters  who  wish  to 
retire  from  competition  with  rate*aided  schools  should  be  able  to  require 
the  local  authority  to  take  over  their  schools.  {Stanley,  16,958,  16,959, 
16,960, 16,961, 17,013, 17,014.) 

Cost  of  secondary  education  may  be  estimated  at  about  20Z.  and  Ibl.  a 
head  in  high  schools  for  boys  and  girls  respectively,  but  endow  men  ts 
might  be  used  to  reduce  fees  to  about  61.    {Stanley,  16,959.) 

The  London  School  Board  has  received  a  return  statinfc  the  number  of 
places  in  public  secondary  schools  in  London.     (Stanley,  16,978-80.) 

EVENING  CONTINUATION  SCHOOLS. 

Evening  continuation  schools  are  elementary  in  character ;  should  remain 
under  the  control  of  the  school  board.     {Stanley,  16,907, 16,952-5). 

Evening  schools  in  London  are  less  successful  than  in  the  north,  but 
there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  this  is  owing  to  the  competition  of 
similar  classes  conducted  by  other  bodies.    {Stanley,  16,909-12.) 

Evening  schools  should  be  free.    {Stanley,  16,956,  16,957.) 

RELATION  OF  TECHNICAL  TO  SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

Technical  instruction  is  in  its  nature  different  from  general  secondary 
education,  and  is  already  a  separate  organisation.  {Stanley,  16,914, 16,915, 
16,95»-4.) 

The  various  technical  education  committees  are  doing  good  work,  and 
should  not  be  lightly  interfered  with.    (Stanley,  16,916-8. 16,936.) 

Thoueh  secondary  and  technical  education  are  different,  no  rigid  line 
can  be  drawn  between  them.     {Stanley,  17,002-6.) 
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TEAININa  OF  TEAOHEES. 

Training  of  secondary  teachers  is  yery  desirabloi  but  ib  coald  not 
be  carried  on  in  the  same  institution  as  that  of  elementary  teachers. 
(StarO&y,  16,903-5,  16,990-4.) 

If  training  were  recognised  as  essential,  studonts  would  find  no  diffionlty 
in  paying  the  fees;  some  aid  towards  buildings  might  be  given  from- 
public  money.    (Stanley,  16,919-25,  16,972-3.) 

Private  denominational  training  colleges  could  not  be  aided  by  public 
funds.     (Stanley,  15,974) 

STATE  GRANTS  TO  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

Must  be  BO  made  as  not  to  give  undue  encouragement  to  any  one  subject. 
(Stanley,  16,996-17,001.) 

TRAINING  OF  PUPIL  TEACHERS. 

Desirable  that  pupil  teaehers  in  elementary  schools  should  receive  their 
own  education  in  secondary  schools  up  to  the  age  of  16.  (Stanley, 
17,016-7.) 

The  period  of  indentureship  might  then  be  shortened,  but  not  entirely 
abolished.    (Stanley,  17,018, 17,019.) 


DIGGLE,  Mb.  J.  R.,  M.A. 
Late  Chairman  of  the  London  School  Board. 


RELATION  OF  LONDON  SCHOOL  BOARD  TO  SECONDARY 

EDUCATION. 

Secondary  education  is  conditioned  by  the  age  to  which  the  scholar 
remains  at  school ;  children  who  can  stay  at  school  till  16  should  receive 
secondary  education.    (Biggie,  17,029-32.) 

There  are  now  some  5,000  children  in  London  board  schools  upwards 
of  14  years  of  age ;  this  points  to  a  considerable  demand  for  secondary 
schools.    (BiggU,  17,033-8, 17,126,  17,127.) 

The  school  board  is  the  best  authority  for  secondary  education  in 
London,  but  the  central  authority  should  allow  greater  freedom  in  the 
case  of  secondary  schools.  (Biggie,  17,027,  17,CS8,  170,039-45,  17,133^ 
17,134.) 

The  school  board  would  be  a  better  authority  than  such  a  body  as  the 
Technical  Education  Board,  because  it  is  elected  for  educational  purpoaes 
only.     (Biggie,  17,046-63.) 

All  kinds  of  education  should  be  under  the  same  authori^,  but  power 
of  delegation  should  be  exercised.    (Biggie,  17,054, 17,058, 17,059.) 

If  higher  education  were  entrusted  to  the  school  board  educational 
experts  would  seek  representation  on  it.  The  board  need  not  be  much 
larger  than  at  present.     (Biggie,  17,055-7,  17,059-63.) 

The  London  School  Board  would  not  be  content  with  a  small  number 
of  representatives  on  a  composite  educational  board.    (Biggie,  17,128-32.) 

In  establishing  new  schools  regard  should  be  had  to  existing  private 
and  proprietary  schools.    (Biggie,  17,102-4.) 

Local  authority  might  have  power  to  take  oyer  existing  schools ;  some 
central  authority  would  be  needed  to  which  dispntod  cases  could  be 
referred.    (Biggie,  17,104, 17,105,  17,172.) 
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Local  authorities  ahonld  be  free,  to  try  experiments  in  co-edncation. 
(Biggie,  17,106-8.) 

Secondary  schools  should  not  ultimately  receire  any  grant  from  the 
local  authority.     (Biggie,  17,109-13,  17,170.) 

Local  taxation  grants  should  be  transferred  from  the  county  councils 
to  the  school  boards.    (Biggie,  17,114-22.  17,136-41.) 

All  schools  within  the  area  of  the  board  would  ultimately  come  under 
its  authority.     (Biggie,  17,142-6.) 

Details  of  school  management  would  be  delegated  by  the  board  to  local 
managers.    (Biggie,  17,166-9.) 


EXTEJJ^T  TO  WHICH  THE  PUBLIC  AUTHOKITY  SHOULD  BEAR 

COST  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

Higher  elementary  schools  in  London  are  free,  and  must  remain  so. 
(Biggie,  17,064-72.) 

Secondary  education  should  aim  at  being  self-snpporting,  but  at  first 
there  would  be  a  deficit  to  be  supplied  from  rates.  (Biggie,  17,073-5, 
17.082.) 

The  local  authority  should  determine  the  number  of  free  scholarships 
'  needed,  which  would  probably  not  be  large.     (Biggie,  17,076-81, 17,148-56.) 

Evening  continuation  schools,  which  are  becoming  more  secondary  in 
character  each  year,  should  also  be  placed  under  the  board.  (Biggie, 
17,084-7.) 

The  cost  of  education  In  secondary  schools  under  the  Loudon  School 
Board  would  be  about  8L  a  head.    (Biggie,  17,156-65.) 

INSPECTION  AND  EXAMINATION. 

Inspection  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  local  authority,  but  should  bo 
confined  to  schools  receiving  aid.     (Biggie,  17,088,  17,089,  17,091-3.) 

Examination  should  be  conducted  by  a  difierent  authority,  say  the 
universities.    (Biggie,  17,090.) 


TRAINING  OP  TEACHERS. 

Knowledge  can  be  tested  by  examination,  teaching  capacity  only  by 
practice  in.  a  school.  Any  persons  should  be  allowed  to  present  themselves 
for  examination.    (Biggie,  17,094-7.) 

Secondary  teachers  should  receive  theoretical  training  at  the  universities; 
practical  training  can  only  be  given  in  schools.  (Biggie,  17,098-101 ,  17,173, 
17,174.) 


SUTHERLAND,  Mb.  GEORGE. 


Is  secretary  of  the  Wigan  Typographical  Society  and  a  delegate  of  the 
Wigan  Trades  Coxmcil,  but  does  not  appear  in  a  representative  capacity* 
(17,175-6, 17,279-83.) 


NEED  OF  HIGHER  GRADE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  IN 

WIGAN. 

Wigan  has  a  school  board,  bub  all  the  elementary  schools  are  under 
voluntary  managers.  No  higher  grade  elementary  school  exists,  and  few 
children  remain  beyond  Standard  V.    (Sutherland,  17,177-87, 17,224.) 


Nw 
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Higher  grade  elementary  inatmction  is  deeired  by  the  working  classes, 
many  of  wnom  would  allow  their  children  to  remain  at  school  np  to  14  or 
16  years  of  age.    (Sutherland,  17,182, 17,236-9, 17,273-4.) 

No  representations  have  been  on  this  subject  made  to  the  school  board, 
which  does  notJiing  beyond  enforcing  attendanoe,  (Sutherland,  17,183-4, 
17,189-91,  17,243-60, 17,286, 17,307.) 

Children  begin  work  at  12  years  of  age,  and  some  begin  as  half-timers 
at  11 ;  the  ago  of  apprenticeship  is  14.  (Sutherland,  17,224-7, 17,239, 
17,291-6.) 

Erening  continnation  schools  were  at  first  largely  attended,  bat  the 
numbers  soon  fell  off,  probably  because  children  were  too  tired  to  learn. 
The  instruction  given  in  evening  schools  in  Wigan  is  mainly  elementary 
in  character.    (Sutherland,  17,2(5-72, 17,276-8, 17,296-9.) 

The  Wigan  Mining  School  is  attended  by  yoang  persons  of  17  years  and 
upwards,  who  are  preparing  to  be  mme  managers,  engineers,  Ac. 
(Sutherland,  17,300-6.) 


MEANS  OF  PASSING  FEOM  LOWEE  TO  HIGHER  SCHOOLS. 

Thirty  free  scholarships  to  the  Wigan  Grammar  School  have  been 
recently  provided  by  one  of  the  governors.  (Sutherland,  17,188,  17,193-7, 
17,260-8.) 

No  scholarships  to  secondaiy  schools  are  given  by  the  county  oouncil. 
(Sutherland,  17,198,  17,202-3.) 

Manual  instruction  in  woodwork  is  provided  at  the  technical  school  for 
30  boys  from  elementary  schools.    (Sutherlafid,  17,199-201, 17,216-23.) 

The  working  classes  of  Wig^an  desire  further  educational  facilities ;  the 
majority  would  be  satisfied  with  scholarships  sufficient  to  pay  the  fees  at 
a  secondary  school.    (Sutherland,  17,204-9, 17,228-37.) 

A  few  maintenance  scholarships  are  desirable  for  boys  able  to  stfiy  at 
school  after  reaching  16  years  of  age.    (Stdherland^  17,210-11.) 

Examination  tests  the  work  of  individuals  better  than  inspection. 
(Sutherland,  17,254-7.) 
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ApPBXNTICESHIF  : 

Charities  for.     See  under  Endowmente. 
In  schools.    See  under  Training. 

Audit  op  OnAaiTiES :  16,671-88, 16,692-6. 

AuTHOsiTT,  Fbofosed  Cxntbal  : 

Amalgamation  of  Education  X)epartment,  Charity  Commission,  and 
Science  and  Art  DepartmeAt :  4316-20,  8201,  9072,  9876,  10,864-7, 
10,884-6, 11,789,  ll,fe5, 11,873, 11,922, 11,923, 13,319-23. 

Council  to  assist  the  Minister  (Educational  Council) :  2000-2,  2173, 
5624,  6042-4,  7668-74,  8206,  9099,  9340,  9879,  9880,  14,118,  14,697- 
706, 15,386, 15,387,  15,508-18, 15,488, 16,519-24. 

Objections  to  Educational  Council :  2864,  4655,  4650,  6260,  6319-22, 
11,432, 11,779, 15,387. 

Functions  of:  2867,  4656,  5834-40,  6883-5,  8224,  9094-7,  9346-8, 
10,884,  11,758,  11,766-76,  11,826,  11,827,  13,451-4,  15,489-96, 
16,501-5, 15,525, 16,915, 16,607-10, 16,628,  16,629. 

Minister,  in  relation  to:  2173,  4102,  4918-25,  5841-51,  6881,  6882, 
7537,  8222,  9093,  9094,  9343-5,  9865,  9871-5.  9881-5, 11,782, 11,825, 
15,507,  15,515-8, 15,607, 16,661-4,  16,470, 16,550, 16,651-4. 

Begistration  Council,  apart  from :  11,433-6, 14,118, 16,647, 16,732-7. 

Bepresentation  on  Edncivtional  Council  of : 
(1.)  Local  authorities  :  8208-11. 
(2.)  Teachers:  2172-88,  2198-212,   6524-6,    5516,    5829-32,    6044, 

8216-9,  9099-102, 14,118. 
(3.)  Universities :  8205,  8218,  9099, 14,700-6. 

Atiihokitt,  Phofosed  Local: 
Area: 

(1.)  County  or  provincial :  16-25,  604-13,  C23-S2,  1559-65,  2841-6, 

3988,  4058-61,  4636-40,  6858,  6859,  7047-60,  7389-99,  8081- 

90,8633,  8634,  9667-9, 10,909a,  11,846,  13,316,  13,317, 13,430- 

48,  14,118, 14,679, 16,632-7, 16,090-3. 

(2.)  In  towns :  6633,  730a-6,  8091-3, 11,851, 11,852, 11,940, 12,313-6. 

Autonomy  of  non-county  boroughs:   16,856-66,   15,873-80,  16,971, 

16,081,  16,160,  16,161. 
Grrouping  of  counties  and  county  boroughs :  647-51,  39P2-4,  4643-54, 

6217-28,  5256-61,  6333-57,  6898-902,  5908-10,  7303-6,  16,886-65. 
Constitution  of: 
(1.)  In  counties :   72,  77-83,  616-21,  3989,  S996,  3996,  6219-25, 
8129-41,  8191,  9069,  9146,  9349,  10,887-94,  11,664,  11,847-9, 
14,696, 15,642-64, 16,188-96. 
(2.)  In  towns:    3579,  8104-21,  8192,  8432-4,  9057-62,    9646-59, 
11,644-6,   13,328-33,    16,702-4,    15,845,    15,846,    16,024-31, 
16,106, 16,589. 
Co-option :  1666,  8679-606,  4073,  6986,  7634,  7635,  9772-6, 13,409-15, 

14,886-93. 
County  Councils  as :  7633, 14,682-94. 
Election,  mode  of:   6731,    7C92,    8100-3,  9670-81,  9729,  9828-31, 

15  847-9  16  590-3. 
Functions!  209-13,    682,    1997,    8999,    6860-6,    6887-96,    7123-39, 
8166-8,  9148-51,  9861-3,  9698,  9699,  9838,  9839,  11,685-9,  11,609- 
12,  13,342,  15,883-8, 16,108-10,  16,611-15. 
One  authority  for  all  education :  3666-64,  7086,  8077-80,  9060,  9642, 
11,867, 13,260-77, 13,403-8, 17,064. 


f 
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Rating  powers :  2849,  4584,  6884-6,  6061-3,  6068,  8169,  9364,  9733-8^ 

11,M9,  14,878-84, 16,613, 16,799-801. 
Representation  of  school  boards  on:    4289-92,    4610,    4611,   6634, 

16,110, 16,862, 16,863, 15,932,  16,978,  15,979, 16,594. 
Representation  of  teachers :  119-24,  622,  2003-7,  3990,  3991,  4293, 

8113-9,  8141,  8142,  8154,  15,866-72. 
Representation  of  Universities  :  4005-7, 4349-52,  6045,  14,472, 14,473, 

14,699-705,  15,866, 16,096. 
Representation  of  working  classes :  16,472-4. 
School  boards  as :  6431-46,  6634-7,  6730,  6967-82,  7085,  8628,  9642, 

11,944^6, 16,863-8,  17,119-125. 
Universities  in  relation  to:    4005-26,   4081,  4082,  4045-9,    15,932^ 

15,978, 15,979,  16,694. 

AuTHOBiTY,  proposed  provincial :  14,  109-13,  10,909-66. 

C. 

Charitt  Commission: 

Functions  of,  10,879,  10,882,  15,317. 

Relations   with    Education    Department :    162,   163,    9074,    10,886». 

11,451-3. 
Re-orffanisation  of : 
(1.)  Transfer  of  jarisdiction  nnder  Endowed  Schools  Acts:  160, 

4927,  4935,  4936,  9071-84,  11,864-9. 
(2.)  Transfer  of  all  educational  work,  11,447-80. 
(3.)  Transfer    of    work   dealing    with  educational   endowments: 

15,319-48. 
(4.)  As  a  whole  :  10,874-83, 15,669-63. 

Classics,  Compulsory  requirements  of:  960,  951,  967,  968,  2272-82,  4369, 
7557,  16,803-6. 

Clehtcal    Restrictions:    2380-414,   6789,    6802-19,    9011-2,    13,108-19, 
13,294, 13,295, 14,185-^1. 

Co-education  : 

Advantages  of:  1668-67,  6667-61, 10,070-82,  12,373-89, 13,640-62. 
Arguments  against :  10,096-106,11,36^9, 

College  op  Fkeceptobs  :  5499-503,  5664-75.    See  aUo  under  Examinations* 

COMMEBCL^L  EDUCATION :  8649^6,  9269,  15,080-7, 16,062-72. 

Committee  of  Co-ordivation  (Manchester) :  3569-76,  3615,  3616,  14,677. 

Cost  of  Education  : 

In  boys*  schools :  1749,  1756,  3197,  3198. 

Girls'  schools :  1749,  1757-9,  2419,  7995-«,  13,032, 13,033,  13,072. 

Higher  grade  schools :  6383. 

Private  schools :  5614-21. 

Public  elementary  schools:  15,623,  17,157-66. 

Second  grade  schools :  5613,  5514,  6157-9,  7720-3,  9215,  13,187-93. 

Technical  schools :  3385-7,  6266-9. 

See  also  under  Fees. 

County  Councils: 

Alleged  waste  of  funds  by.  See  under  Local  Taxation  Act  Grants,  as 
Proposed  Local  Authority.  See  under  Authority,  Scholarshipa 
given  by.  See  under  Scholarships,  Technical  Instruction  Com- 
mittees of.     See  under  Technical  Instruction. 

Cy.PRks,  Doctrine  of:  11.063, 11,064,  16,564-71, 16,810-2. 

D. 

Dekominational  Schools:  279,  430-40,2423,  4660. 
Dick  Bequest.    See  under  Rural  Distriots. 
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E. 

t 

TCt.ptu irvT  A  RY  EdTJCATION  * 

Distinguished  from  Secondary :  260,  1011-4,  1428-30, 1460-6,  1479, 
3832, 10,816-9,  11,616, 11,691-703,  15,122-4, 16,614-23,  16,484-52, 
16,772, 17,030. 

Extension  of.  suggested :  1531-8,  7372,  7373,  8475-83. 

Transfer  of  elementary  scholars  to  secondary  schools.  Bee  wider 
Transfer. 

Ekdowbd  Schools  Acts: 

Administration  of:  10,830-62, 11,418-28,  16,538-43. 

Diversion  of  endowments  under:    818,    11,508-11,   15,349,   16,598, 

16,599, 16,810. 
Provisions  with  regard  to  religious  instruction :  430,  6805,  10,854, 

11,051-4. 
Bights  of  governors  :  546. 
Schools  exempted  from :  206,  663,  10,835-7, 15,363. 

Endowments  : 

Amalgamation  advocated : 

(1.)  Local :  397-401,  4513,  7742-7,  11,930-3. 

(2.)  Central :  14,545,  15,372,  15,466. 
For  Apprenticeship :  818-28,  4495-9,  4510-2,  7082,  14,569,  14,570, 

15,349. 
Application  of:  297,  336,  6861, 10,45^75. 
Cy-pr^.    See  Cy-pris. 
Denominational:  429-41,  6789-820,  10,593-6,  10,905,  11,063,  11,054, 

13,674^-99. 
Diversion  of:  4509,  4789-92,  6851, 14,541. 15,349.  15,901, 16,700-8. 
For  girls:  10,851, 10,852,  12,720-4, 15,777, 16,598. 
Insufficiency  of:  847,  4332,  7104-6,  7282-4,  13,348-52,  13,581. 
Local  distribution  of:  4126-8,  6622,  11,890,  14,544. 
Misuse  of :  4481-93. 
Mixed :  15,404-7,  15,448-53,  15,470-5. 
Modem:  11,020-2,  15,352-6,  11,020. 
Transfer  of : 

(1.)  Instances  of:  384,  398,  414,  7277,  15,468. 

(2.)  Initiative  to  lie  with : 

(a,)  Local  authority:  693-8,  11,634,  11,841-5, 11,933,  13,429, 

15,883-96, 16,012-4, 16,052, 16,138. 
(6.)  Central  authority:  7280,  11,505-12. 

(3.)  Opposition  to :  700,  3946,  4501,  6281,  11,840. 

(4.)  Proposed:  4513,  6708-14,  7984-93. 
Subject  to  Charity  Commission :  10,830-40, 10,847. 

Evening  CoNTnnjATioK  Schools: 

1029^40.  3115-20,  3144-56,  3429,  6467, 10,050-69,  10,088-94,  10,397^ 

10,398,  11,895-9, 13,615-20,  16,23d-8, 16,907-12,  16,955-7. 
Compulsory  attendance  suggested:  16,326-60,  16,447, 16,448. 
Grants  to :  1033-6,  3094-lM,  11,732-9. 
Political  economy  should  be  taught  in :  16,313-26,  16,442-4. 

EXAKIVATIOVS : 

Annual  school :  7797,  7803-7, 14,124. 

Civil  Service  Commissioners :  7430,  10,662, 10,806,  14,124,  14,142-9. 

College  of  Preceptors:    965,    2366,    5618,    6676-9,    9461,    13,418, 

13,612. 
Excessive  numbers  of:  965-72,  2316,  7780-8, 15,767. 
Leaving  Uhiturienten) :  965-73,  7489-99,  7593,  7787-94-,  7820,  7821, 

12,687-93, 14,598-603, 14,613-7, 15,765-76. 
Leaving,  in  Scotland :  12,694, 14,236,  et  seq,  14,627-31,  16,159. 
Oral  examination :  6449-63,  7435-44,  10,325-8,  10.573. 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Schools  Examination  Board :  1720-2,  7421-9, 

14,268, 14,269. 
Professional:  2317-9,7780-6. 
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By   proposed   local    authority    for   Secondary  Education:    6C10-8, 
'/'/"o. 

Of  Science  and  Art  Department:  1278-83,  2836,  3086,  8299-304. 

10,187-92.10,316-20. 
State  aystem  of:  1611, 10,653, 14,619-21, 14,627-31,  15.159. 
By  universities :  4009-20,  6308-10,  7419,  10,569,  12,700-7,  12,870-2. 

14.124,  14,622,  17,090. 
Variety  of,  an  advantage  :  2310-5,  10,656-64, 13,610-2. 

F. 

FSSS: 

Difficulty  of  raising :  1762-4,  12,718,  12,719,  12,958-62. 
Policy  of  Charity  Commiasion  as  regards  :  254-7,  297,  347. 
Principles  for  fixing : 

According  to  age  :  15,780. 

Below  cost  of  education :  3220-2,  3226,  6266,  7290-3,  7357,  7727. 
16,968. 

To  cover  cost :  336,  5923-6,  6699,  15,400-2,  17,073. 
In  schoola  of: 

First    grade :    324.  325,  328,  1748,  1899,  7963,    7995-7,   13,032-4, 
16,740. 

Second  grade:    728,2981,  3628,  5514,  5763-5,  6157,  6162,  6601. 
7720. 

Third  grade :  267,  3758-61,  3784,  3785,  4829,  6944,  6266. 
For  scholarship  examinations  :  8336,  14,192-4. 
In  Boarding  schools :  4165,  7963,  9288. 
Girls'  Public  Day  Schools  Company:  1672.  1673. 
Higher  grade  elementary  schools:  849,  1770,  6912,  6913,  8354-62, 

9954,  10,036, 10,503, 16,840. 
Preparatory  schools  :  4854,  4855,  18,806. 
Private  schools :  4696,  9284-7,  9435,  9438. 

Fbee  Editoation  : 

Advocated :  1597,  1601,  1609,  «641.  6583,  7387,  7595  (note). 

Higher  grade  schools,  not  desired  in :  6706,  8198-200,  8331-40,  9938, 

999^-10,003, 10,039. 
Matter  of  local  option  :  9140,  9225,  9226.  11.591. 
Objections  to :  3791.  3880,  4734,  7991,  9140,  11.361, 11,860,  15.400-3, 

15.655, 16,637, 16.968.  17,065. 
Partial :  4732,  8159,  8168. 
For  working  classes :  16,368-70,  16,466. 


G. 

Gulls: 

Endowments  for.    See  under  Endowments. 

Girls  Public  Day  Schools  Company:  1668ar-732,  2414-536. 

Improved  edncation  of.    See  vn^er  Women. 

Kind  of  education  suitable  for:  7864-['0. 

Provision  of  scholarships  for.     See  under  Scholarships. 

Technical  instruction  for.     See  under  Technical  instruction. 

Governing  Bodies  * 

Constitution  of :  159,  182.  188,  1925,  1947,  2033,  5897,  7318,  8430. 

15,048, 15,554. 15,555, 16,615. 
Necessity  for  local :  3277,  6570, 11,935-7. 
Belation  to    proposed    local  authority:   5889-91,  6572,  7011,  8607, 

8508,  11,634-8,  11,939. 13.425-8,  15,045-7,  16,043. 
Eepresentation  of  county  councils  on  existing:  2781.  2789-98, 157^7» 

11,639,  11,938. 
Representation  of  universities  on:  184-91,  14,632-43. 
Superseded  by  proposed  local  authorities:  8502,  10,900-2,  16,043, 

15,379,  16,659. 
Women  on :  159,  160,  2120-2,  4613,  5897,  7857,  7858. 
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Q&iDiNG  OF  Schools  : 

Age  as  basis  of  grade :  227,  3832,  3833,  6919,  7446. 

Difficnlt^  of  maintaining  grades :  219-26. 

Distinction  between  first  and  second  grades :  7446-51,  13,552-61, 

13,719-30, 13,739-46. 
Higher  grade  elementary  as  third  grade  schools :  253,  3573,  3779. 
Third  grade  schools :  251-4,  260-9,  2773-5,  382^-4, 13,562. 
Two  grades  considered  saffioient :  227-9,  236-41, 15,548-51. 

Qkouping  op  Counties:  16-18,    80-84,    599-609,    1559-61,    3988,   4635, 
15,533-6,  15,987, 16,046-8. 


H. 

HXA.DMASTSBS  : 

Appointment  and  dismissal.     See  under  Tenure  of  office. 
Association :  5823-7,  5995,  608^-6. 
Clerical  restrictions  on.   See  under  Clerical  restrictions. 
Conference:  5996-6004.  ' 

HioHSR  Grade  Elemisntart  Schools: 

Character  of  instruction  in :  1424-8,  6568,   6909-11,  6942,  8269-75, 

8313-5,  8326,  8555,  9912. 
Competition  of,  with  secondary  schools : 
0 .)  Affirmed :  844^,  849,   1000,  1582,   1861-6,  3749,  3767,  4827, 

5760,  5761, 10,216,  10,242-5,  14,841. 
(2.)  Denied :  1807,  6394-400,  6415,  6598,  8608,  8700,  9955-9, 10,230. 
10,501. 
Dependence  on  Science  and  Art  grants  injurious  to:  2833, 6401,  6506, 

6853,  7040-2,  8172-8.  9085,  9161,  9942, 11,330, 11,331. 
Extension  of,  adTOoated:  6394,  7697,  9912,  l],59&-9, 14,842. 
Fees  in.    See  under  Fees. 

Natural  continuation  of  elementary  schools :  1776,  6387,  6526,  8243, 
9126,  9912,  9960,  10,216,    10,217,  10,560,  11,321,  11,653,15,995, 
16,832. 
Place  in  organised  system  of  secondary  education  : 

(1.)  Should  remain  under  existing  authorities :  6553,  6554,  7096, 

92\j2,  11,358,  11,595,  11,853, 16.709. 
(2.)  Transference  to  authorities  for  Secondary  Education  advocated : 
847,852, 15,516, 15,517, 15,998. 
Social  status  of  scholars :  6381,  6382,  6956,  8707-13,  8753-5. 
Statistics  of:  9987-91. 

Subse(][uent  career  of  scholars :  6538-40,  6560. 
As  Third  G-rade  Schools.   See  under  Grading  of  Schools. 


I. 

IirSFECTION : 

By  central  authority,  adrocated :  1611,  2858,  6835, 10,369-73,  11,298, 

12  881   12  882 
By  county  councils :  3007-12,  3054-81,  6305,  6306,  14,428-40. 
Educational :  1617-21,  4725-7,  7513,  10,966-9,  11,431. 
By    proposed  local  authority  :  4008,   6828,  7515,  15,493-9,   16,661, 

17,088. 
By  London  Technical  Education  Board  :  2801-9. 
Official:  2333,    2345-9,    7505,    7800,    9111-22,  11,299-807,    15,494, 

15  495. 
Of  prirate  schools  :  2327-37,  4721,4837-40,  5530^7,  5911,  9899-406, 

12  395-8  15  741—7 
Sanitary :  1622,  235(M.,  5797-801,  6830,  6831,  7508-12, 12,394. 
By  Science  and  Art  Department :  10,172-4,  10,321. 
bee  aleo  under  Science  and  Art  Department. 
In  Scotland :  14,814-80. 
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Intbiimediate  Education  Act  (Wales)  : 

Financial  arrangements  :  7,  30-3, 103,  111,  340,  788,  11,828-31. 
Local  authorities  under  :  23,  39,  61, 126-31,  176,  619,  10,901, 13,407-9. 
Schools  founded  under  :  6, 139,  2466,  10,216. 


L. 

Local  Taxation  Act  Geants: 

Not    more  than   enough  for  technological  instruction :  792,    2646, 

2647,  3616,  3516,  6463,  6026, 11,017, 11,018, 14,979,  16,358. 
Permanent  devotion  of,  to  education  :  2748,  2943-5,  3188,  3191,  4642, 

4643,  6235-8,  11,014,  14,744,  16,612. 
Removal  of  restrictions  on :  287,  293,  636,  776,  793-8,  2644,  2646, 

288&-97,  6867,  603^-40,  6228-87,  8397-402,  11,883, 11,968,  14,626, 

14,627,  15,916,  15,917, 16,366-9. 
Partial  removal  of  restrictions :  2994,  5880,  9373-6. 
Waste  of,  by  county  councils,  alleged  :  9664,  11,822,  13,381. 

London,  proposed  local  authority  : 

Area,  384r-98,  478,  501,  661-3,  2842, 16,866. 

Constitution:   397,  404-8,  447-52,  4fi3,  605-9,  2669,    2668,    267^^, 

16,853-63, 17,054. 
Technical  education  board :  2540-2,  2568-7,  2650-8.  2689,  2736-76, 
9019-22, 14,181, 17,04<>-52, 17,128.    See  also  under  Scholarships. 

M. 

MiNisiER  OF  Education: 

Need  for:  162,  2000-1,  2207,  4918-23,  6637,  5880,  7541,  8201,  9343, 

9851,  10,864, 11,465, 11,820,  11,821, 14,118,  15,913. 
See  clUo  under  Oentral  Authority. 

Mixed  Schools.    See  under  Go-education. 

0. 

Obganised  Scebxce  Schools: 

Character  of  instruction  in :  1248-63,  6401,6402.  17,314-21,17,441-9. 
Conditions  of  grants  to:  1107,  1129,  1152,  10,339,  17,309,  17,358, 

17,371-9,  17,396,  17,397. 
Estimated  increase  of:  17,320-6,  17,353. 
Literary  instruction  in  :  1108,  1206,  1215-7,  1246, 11,978-83, 17,810, 

17,430-3. 
New  regulations  for:  10,374-8, 10,399, 11,972,  17,309, 17,358-65. 
Number  of:  1244,10,266. 

Of  schools  and  unirersity  colleges,  2008,  9710,  9778,  9779, 14,645-58. 
See  also  under  Higher  Grade  Elementary  Schools  and  Science  and 
Art  Department.  - 1 

Oxford   and   Cambridge    Schools   Examixatjon   Board  :    945,    7421-7, 
12,690. 

P. 

Pahliamentaby  Grant  for  Secondary  Education: 
Limitation  on  application  of:  6699,  11,892. 
^Tecessar^  * 
(a.)  As  a  last  resource :  11,917,  11,918,  11,924, 11,965. 
(6.)  In  certain  districts  :  4296,  4383,  5471,  11.891,  14,686,  14,536. 
(c.)  to  meet  rates :  4409,  4410,  4886-7,  6622,  6623,  7363-5,  10,354, 
10,356, 11,927, 14,918. 
Not  necessarr  :  11,012, 11,828-31. 
Science  and  Art  grants,  expansion  of :  14,584, 14,918-20. 
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Pbhbions,  for  teachers  :  375-80.  6212,  7548-64,  10,928, 10,939-41,  13,031. 

Pbeparatory  Schools: 

Expense  of  :  4863-9,  7470,  16,806-9. 

Public,  Bnggested  :  755-60,  4881-3,  7607-9, 15,730-40, 15,791-9. 

Prttatb  Scuools: 

Accommodation  in :  9560-6. 

Association :  9256-65. 

ClaimB  to  consideration  :  4867-70,  5708-13,  7705-10,  9266-73,  9546-9, 

13,038, 13,039,  13,416-8. 
Continuance  of,  desirable :  311-5,  2367,  2368,  7661,  7765. 
Cost  of  education  in.    See  utider  Cost. 
Fees  in.     See  under  Fees. 

Improvement  of:  4704-13,  4895-7,  6505,  5771-83,  9582-8. 
Increase  of:  5507,  13,036,  13,037. 
Inspection  of.    See  under  Inspection. 
In  relation : 

(1.)  To  proposed    local    authority:    356-8,    8300,    4871-4,     6546, 
5912-23,  6941,  7669, 13,418, 13,419, 14,557-62. 

02.)  Science  and  Art  Department.    See  under  Science  and  Art. 
Scholarships  at.    See  under  Scholarships. 
Statistics  of :  5733. 

Pbofbietaby  Schools: 

County  schools :  3309,  4130-3,  4201-9. 

Girls'  Public  Day  Schools  Company :  1668a-1732,  2416-536,  6950, 6951. 

Increase  of :  4712-7,  5509,  7830-2. 

Inspection  of :  1722-4,  2333,  2822,  2823. 

Relation  to  local  authority :  456-8,  473-7,  1562,  2464-535,  3309-11, 

8122-5, 16,617, 16,886. 
Scholarships  tenable  at :  466-8,  2625,  3048-53,  3312,  4718-21,  12,645, 
12,646, 14,669,- 14,660. 

^•PoBLic"  Schools: 

Inspection  of:  7520-5. 

Place  of,  in  organised  system  of  seeondary  education :    206,  479, 
663,  664,  6101,  6102,  7519, 10,999,  15,357-64, 16,628, 16,629. 

B. 

IUte  for  Secokdaut  Education: 
Limitation  of : 

(1.)  Amount:  4622,  588-5a,  11,007, 11,608,  11,917,15,922,  15,923, 

16,630. 
(2.)  Purposes  to  which  applicable :  2613,  4050-2,   11,008,  16,688, 
16,634. 
Necessity  for:   2993-6,  4886,  5464,  7015-7,  7387,  8159,   13,348-52, 

13  469-72. 
Objections  to :  3163,  3839,  4050-2,  4408,  4458,  4813,  4830,  9354-68, 

11,005-9,  11,831, 14,560, 16,613. 
One  rate  for  elementary  and  secondary :  3563,  7223,  9733-6,  13,268, 

13  404. 
PeniissiVe :  4584,  9225,  9226, 11,838, 16,596, 16,597. 

Begistes  ! 

For  all  teachers :  1642, 1643,  2016,  5688-94,  7644-6,  7689-92,  7711-8: 

8824-9,  9104,  12,751,  13,864,  13,865, 15,786. 
For  secondary  teachers  only :  5648,  9319-22,  9621-8. 
For  electoral  purposes :  9171-4,  9523-3,  12,463-5,  12,487-96,  13,892. 

13,893. 

Registration  Cottkcil: 

Constitution:   7570-90,    9818,    11,433-7    12,466,    12,467,    12,791-5. 

12,801, 13,884,  13,886,  13,928-30,  13,976. 
Functions:    12,468-76,    13,055,    13,056,     13,661-7,    13,912,    13,913, 

13,931-43. 
Bee  a^  under  Central  Authority. 
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Registhation  op  Schools  :  5534-8,  6179-90,  6347-9,  7661-6, 18,616. 

be6istba.ti0k  of  teachers: 
Advantages  to — 

(I.)  Pftrents:  10,633,  12,434-6. 

(2.)  Teachers  :  12,434. 12,730-2,  13,906. 
Age  of  admission  to  register :  12,745-50. 
Classification  of  register :  9170,  12.442-52,  12,917-20. 
Compulsory:  9328,  12,421,  13,658,  13,921-7. 
Disabilities  of  unregistered  teachers:   5701-3,    9109,    9331,    9332, 

12,517-20, 13,982-5. 
Foreign  teachers :  12,432,  12,433,  12,740-3, 13,944. 
Private  tutors  and  governesses :  7655,  7656,  12,430, 12,431, 12,734-9. 
Qualifications  for:  1644,  2019,  6201,  9103,  9104,  12,437-9,  12,778-81, 

13,911. 
Registration  to  supersede  Education  Department  certificate :  5688-93, 

7700-2,  9320-3,  9519-22, 12,140-6,  13.899-906, 16,787. 
Temporary  provisions :    5200,  5657,    7663.  9324,  12,450,    12,767-60, 

13,864, 13,914. 
University  teachers :  7703,  7704,  13,894. 

Belioiotjs  Dimciri.TT : 

Absence  of:  1982,  2149-53,  3716-9,  3965-7,  6-201-7,  8029,  9506-9. 

Bblioioub  Inst&uction  : 

In  Boarding  schools  :  764,  3957-62,  8025-61,  16,810-23. 
Conscience  clause:  1979, 1980,  4663-6, 11,051, 11,052, 13,786, 13,736. 
In  day  schools :   3714,  3968,  3971-3,  6214-22, 12,392,  12,893,  12,409, 

12,410. 
In  training  colleges :  5114,  8814,  8115, 13,850. 

Bubal  Distbicts,  provision  for : 

Dick  Bequest:  869,    6785.    6786,    8184,    8185,  15,230-44, 15,266-8, 

15,230-282. 
Evening  continuation  schools :  1030-2, 1041,  8119. 
Grouping  of  localities :  6654,  8187-90, 13,604-9, 13,731. 
Be-organisation  of  smaller  gnrammar  schools :  6664, 11,960. 
Scholarships :  2952,  2953,  €648,  8189, 14,507, 15,307,  15,383, 16,384. 
Third  grade  schools :  3783,  3837. 

Travelling  expenses,  payment  of :  4142-4,  6648,  8518,  9824, 14,506. 
Travelling  teachers :  2925,  302-5-8,  4240,  4268,  6654,  7113,  7861-4, 

18,599-600. 
Upper  department  in  elementary  schools :  '864,  855,  867,  868, 1042, 

1048,  6642,  678'/,  8187.  11,689,  15,717,  16,725. 
Urban  centres,  establishment  of  schools  at :  4764, 13,587-93. 

S. 

SaLABIES  : 

Average:  3729-34,  11,280-3, 13,185,  13,197. 

In  Girls'  Public  Day  School  Company :  1691-6. 

High :  13,064-7. 

Low  :  3722,  6130, 61^4-48,  7548,  7441,  7443, 12,837, 12,944-52,  13,177, 

13,200-8. 
Bemedies  for  low :  6131-3, 6163, 6164, 12,839, 12,953, 12,954, 13,178-84. 
Of  trained  teachers:  1716, 12,236-9, 12,624. 

Scholarships  : 

▲ge  of  competition  for:    703-9,  886,  1361-71,  1912,  3705,  4674-9, 

6613,  6514,  9134-7,  12,629,   12.670-9,  13,991,  14,104-10,  14,572, 

14,573, 16,873^. 
Competitive    examination    for,    modifications   suggested :    3680-4, 

8895-7,  4881-8,  7930-41,  9139,  11,340-3,  12,661,  12,662, 18,667-73, 

14,111-7, 16,762, 15,763,  16,431-3,  16,879-83. 
County  council  scholarship  schemes  : 

London  :  2576.  2692,  2700-12,  2724-7. 

Somerset:  3029-37. 

Manchester:  3368-60. 
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,  Norfolk :  4147-62,  4406. 

I  West  Biding:  14,580-9,  14,767-71. 

r  Danger  of  too  manj  soholarBhips :  8231-43, 3652, 3790-3, 3909, 9141^,. 

V  9196-8,  11,403, 12,640-3, 15,304-12. 

Effect  on  after-career:  716-20,  1366,  1932-8.  2616,  3361,  3649,  3707^ 

5482-91,  7249, 12,652-4,  12.663-9, 15,932,  16,872,  17,078-80. 
Expensiye  preparation  necessary  for :  742,  3885,  7470,  7926-8. 
Girts,  proTision  of,  for:    2580,    2581,    2588-90,    3035-7,    12,642-6, 

14,584-7. 
Graduated  Value  of :  986-8,  2287,  3883,  3884, 3924-fi,  15,764, 15,800^4. 
Headmasters'  Association  scheme  for:  4689^-92,  13,990,  14,010. 
Honorary :  7033. 
Leaving  versus  entrance  scholarships:  889,  897--905,  921-4,   1421^ 

2295,  3680,  3904,  4672,  8834,  9036-41, 14,20a-6. 
Length  of  tenure :  1908,  2296-8,  3694. 

Local  restrictions  on :  884,  885,  6609,  7561-5, 14,066-77, 15.753-8. 
Maintenance    scholarships:    725,    748-50,    1923-9,   2591-7,   3941-4,. 

7481,  7482,  8835,  16,299-302, 16,361,  16,362, 16,412-8,  17.15^^. 
Poverty  qnaliiication : 
Attendance  at  public  elementary  schools  as:  729-36,  3628,  3629,. 

3647  4684  4^5,  14^054  14,578. 
Limitation  of  income  as :'  2582-6,  3366.  3367,  3695-8,  7475,  7929, 
7974-8, 14,020, 14.056-9,  14,201a,  14,202, 16,478-91. 
Tenure  of  at  private  or  proprietary  schools :  2626,  2713,  2714.  3035,. 

3309.  3929,  4875.  5527, 11,038-47, 11,085,  11,086,  14,212-6, 15,750. 
Specialisation  encouraged  by :  7465-8,  7476,  7561-3. 
University  scholarships.    See  under  University. 
Value  of  county  council :  295^-7,  3043-5. 

School  Boaeds: 

As  authority  for  secondary  education.    See  under  Local  authority. 
Powers  of :  11,715-20. 

In  rural  districts :  8878-80, 13,309,  18,375-80, 15,260, 16,937. 
In  Scotland :  15,215-21.  15,260-5. 

Schools  EvQxnBT  ComassioK: 

Beconimendatio:n8 :   172,  219,   607,  3748-51,  8937,  3955-68,  3983-7,. 
4732.  4822,  4918, 10,825, 10,826, 11,419-21. 

SCISKCE  AKD  A&T  DbPABTICENT: 

Amalgamation  of,  with  Education  Department :  1210-4,  4326,  6862, 

6863,  8203,  8640,  9876,  11,746-55,  11,825,  11,853,  11,871,  11,922,. 

14,872. 
Co-operation  with  county  councils :  1224-7. 
Examinations  of.    See  under  Examinations. 
Grants :  abolition  of,  for  second  class  elementary  stage :  1073-80,. 

1094-7, 1103-4,  1285-8,  3092. 
Conditions  of  grants  to : 

Endowed  schools:   1172,  1353-6,  10,130^^.  10,405-22,  17,339-60,. 
17  422—9.  ^ 

Evening  classes:  1069,  10,161, 10,339. 10,402, 17,329, 17,353-63. 

Higher  grade  elementary  schools :  1264-7, 10,162-6,  10,339,  17,327, 
17,33a-8. 

For  conditions  of  grants  to  organised  science  schools.    See  under 
Organised  Science  Schools. 
Effect  of  county  council  grants  on :  1073, 1081, 1091,  1098-100. 
Inspection,  increase  of:    1088-90,  1122,  10,367,   10,368.   12,020-4,. 

12,085-7, 12,094. 
Grants  made  on  results  of:  1128, 1289^07, 10,170-5, 11,991-12,002. 
Overlapping  with  Education  Department:   1067,  1068,  1145,  1471,. 

1472, 10,124, 10,379^88. 
Payment  on  results  of  written  examination:  1108,  1131,  2838,  3088^ 

1277, 1278,  6403, 10,187-92. 
Payment  of  grants  through  proposed  local  authorities :  1108, 1109. 

t    88590.  N 
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Prirate  schools  in  relation  to:  1166-71,  1194-202, 1347-52,  938a-98, 

12,0r8,  12,0:.9. 
Scholarships  given  by  :  1218-23,  3540,  10,107, 12,060-7. 
Statistics  of :  1120,  10,360. 

Supply  op  Szcondaky  Bdvcation: 

Deficient  in  certain  localities  :  397,  426-30,  3179,  4136,  4520,  6620-2, 

7383-6,  8107-9,  11,005, 11,006,  13,348,  13,349, 14,815-24,  16,129. 
Estimate  of  supply  required  :    2421,  2422,  4745-7    5737-4-9,  13,353, 
13,514-21. 

T. 
Teachers  : 

Guild :  7379-404,  7684. 

Pensions  for.    See  under  Pensions. 

ProfessioEal  education  of.    See  wider  Training. 

Tenure  of  office  of :  360-70,  168^90,  1958-69,  4877,  4878,  6117-22, 

7545-7,  8853-63. 
TraTelling  teachers.    See  wider  Rural  Districts. 

Techkical  Instbuction: 

Age  for  beginning :  6251-4. 

Committees :  327^-83, 3329, 3345-50,  3511-4, 4572, 7298-302, 10,581-4, 

13,410,  14,417-27,  14,638,  16,861, 17,047. 
For  Technical  Education  Board  for  London.    See  under  London. 
Criticism  of  legislation  on  :  15,916,  16,577,  16,936,  17,115,  J7,122. 
Expenditure  on :  980^-8. 
For  girls:  1871-3,  1876,  2121,  2130-48,  2703,  2704,  3240,  4800-10, 

4439-48. 
Grants  in  aid  of.    See  under  Local  Taxation  Act  Grants. 
Interpretation  of:   541,  775-80,   1230-5,  2570,  2865,  6243-8,  9770, 

11,018,  19,646-52. 
Practical  value  of :  3242,  16,282, 16,379,  16,880,  16,439. 
Belation  of,  to  Secondary  Education :  2306,  2867,  3577,  3578,  4469, 

5452,  ^872-8,  6015,  6027-9,  6231-4,  6411-3,  7773-9,  8402-4,  14,523, 

14,872, 15,088-94,  15,947-52. 

Techkical  Insthuctiok  Acts  : 

Conditions    of     aid   to    Secondary    schools:    2962-8,    4087,    7225, 

12,078-fil. 
Defects  in  administration  of :  12,025-57. 
Grants  in  aid  of   technical  instruction.    See  under  Local  Taxation 

Act  grants. 

TPrainiho  op  Teacheas  * 

Aid  required  for :  2069-73,  5021-3, 5145-51, 5818, 5819,  9335, 11,221-5, 

16,919-24, 15,974. 
Cost  of :  5037-40,  5047-65, 12,182-7. 

Degree  in  education:  5612-5,  7912,  8800,  9002,  9008, 13,797-801. 
Elementary  training  colleges :  8791-8,  9246-50. 
Utilisation    of,  for   secondary  teachers:    1654-7,    2054-7,   2057-66, 

5029-36,  5174-93,  7529,  7918-22,  8874,  8995-8,  9336,  9337,  11,212, 

13,824-7, 13,839-53,  14,7:?2-9,  16,903-5, 17,098. 
Length  of  course:  4976-83,  5080,  7657,  8875,  8876,  11,135,  12,110, 

12,167-9, 12,586-8, 12,806-9, 13,642-4. 
Methods  of  training : 

(1.)  Training  cofleges,  7649,  9338, 12,527-41,  13,811-4. 

(2.)  Training  department  in  large  schools :  7904-11, 12,533,  12,855, 
12  861   12  990—1 

(3.)  Student '  teachers !    2081,  5122,   5152-7,  5814,   7651,  9235-7, 
9834,  12,172-7,  12,542-6, 13,818. 

(4.)  Probationers    or    apprentices :     11,294,     11,226,    12,547-58, 
12,810-24, 12,840-7. 
Mixed  classes  of  men  and  women :  1061-3,  2124-9,  5141-4,  5198-9, 

f'251,  9252, 12,128-32. 
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Opinions  on  :  2074-80,  10,694-711. 11,151-73,  13,772-3. 
Opportunities  of  training  for  existing  teachers :  5808-12, 13,027-8, 

13  783—90. 

Practising  schools :  2082-3,  6072-9,  8799,  9238-9,  11.199,  12,112-6, 

12,160-2,  12,197-203,  12,272-82. 
Of  pnpil  teachers :  17,015-9. 
Relative  yalue  of   theory  and  practice :  2*}66,  2077,  4961,  11,227, 

11,228, 17,173,  17,174. 
Secondary  training  colleges :  12,117,  12,118. 
Simultaneous,  theoretical,    and  practical  training:   5118-21,  7652, 

7884-90,  8926-9, 11,144,  12,218, 12,219. 
Subject  of  theoretical  course:  4972,  4998-5003,  5026-8,  11,136-40, 

12,213-7,  1.3,854-60,  13,947. 
Tests  of  teaching  capacity :  2024, 7913-6. 10,725-9, 11,146-9, 12,848-54, 

13,869^73, 16,972, 16,973, 17,094^7. 
Universities,  provision  of  theoretical  training  by :    1059, 1060,  1649, 

2020-2,  2026-30,  2098-101,  513a-40,  9333, 13,774-82. 
Affiliation  of  training  colleges  to :  8867-72. 

T&AVsnR  or  Scholars  from  ELsicEiffXABT  to  Sscondary  Schools  : 

Age   for:    703,   737,    738,  1361,   3706,    3706,  4677,   7946,    12,629, 

14,104-10. 
Difficulty  of:  723,  2810-4,  3707, 12,632-4, 14,574, 16,872, 16,873. 
Means  of:   703,    1369^73,  1381-94.  1912-8,  3895-8,    3933-6,  4672, 

4680-8,    8834,    9134-9,    13,667-73,    14,111-7,    14,572,    16,879-83, 

17  198. 
Results  :*  706,  711,  716-22, 1366,  8649^^2,  12,651-3, 12,663. 

Traysllino  Teachers.    See  under  Bural  Districts. 

U. 

Universities  : 

Age  of  entrance :  229-36,  969-62,  2010-6,  2238-71,  10,666-93,  14,706, 

14,709, 16,660-76. 
Connexion  with   Secondary   Education:    2002,   4009,  7420,   10,660, 

14  646-64. 

Oompulsory  requirement  of  classics  at :  960,  951,  967,  968,  2272-82, 

4369,  7667, 16,803-5. 
Provision  for  training  of  teachers  at.     See  under  Training. 

TJniversitt  Scholarships: 

Local  restrictions  on :  931,  962-6,  6609, 16,763-61. 
Poverty,  qualification  for :  934,  7620,  7639. 
SpeciaUsation  encouraged  by :  2248,  2249,  7406,  7668-63. 

IFirivsRSiTT  Extension  : 

Colleges:  183a-8,  8017,  7274,  7276." 
In  remtion  to : 

(1.)  Schools :  6886-96. 

(2.)  Education  of  adults :  16,964, 16,224, 16,27^6. 
Summer  meetings :  3107-13,  3167-66,  5480-6,  8996, 13,362. 

W. 

^^97oMEN : 

Colleges  for :  1709, 1710, 12,616. 
Improved  education  of :  4712,  7837-9. 
As  governors  of  schools     See  under  Governing  Bodies. 
Bepresentation  of,  on  proposed  local  authority :  124,  159, 160,  10,966, 
12,906-6. 
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A.— Particulars  of  Information  required  by  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Secondary  Education 
with  reference  to  Endowments  recorded  in 
the  Books  of  the  Charily  Conmiissioners  as 
subject   to  the  provisions   of  the   Endowed 

Schools  Acts.    [Roby  Return.] 

(Furnished  by  the  Charity  Commissioners.) 


The  accompanying  statement  gives  particulars  of  information  required 
\}j  the  Boyal  Commission  on  Becondaxy  Education  with  reference  to 
endowments  included  in  the  Boby  Betum. 

The  flubioined  extract  from  paragraph  I.  of  the  Heads  of  Information 

requested  Dy  the  Boyal  Commission  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  states 

the  points  on  which  that  Commission  asked  for  information  with  respect 

to  such  endowments  :— 

**  (a.)  What  endowments  are  applicable,  or  applied^  in  the  maintenance 

of  schools  P 
**(b.)  In  the  case  of  mixed  endowments  under  Scheme,  what  is  the 
apportionment  between  educational  and  other  objects  P 
(c.)  What  girls'  schools  are  included  in  the  return  P 
{d.)  Where  there  are  separate  schools  for  boys  and  for  girls  main- 
tained   out  of   one  foundation,  how  is  the  income  apportioned 
between  them  P  " 
The  particulars  of   information   now  furnished  to  the  Boyal  Com- 
mission are  embodied  in  the  following  documents : — 

(1.)  A  copy  of  the  Bohy  Reium  showing,  in  respect  of  each  endowment 
included  in  that  return, — 

(a.)  Whether  it  is  applicable  or  applied  in  the  maintenance  of  schools. 
(6.)  Whether  a  boys*  secondary  school  is  attached   to  or  maintained 

under  the  foundation, 
(e.)  Whether  a  girls'  secondary  school  is  attached  to  or  maintained 

under  the  fonndation. 
((?.)  Whether  the  endowment  is  applied  wholly  or  partly  in  the  main- 
tenance of  elementary  schools. 
(2.)  Schedule  A. — ^Being  a  statement  as  to  the  apportionment  between 
educational  and  other  objects  in  the  case  of  endowments  dealt  with  by 
Schemes  under  tbe  Endowed  Schools  Acts,  in  which  such  apportionment 
has  been  made. 

(3.)  Schedule  B. — Being  a  list  of  secondary  girls'  schools  included  in 
the  return  and  regulated  by  Schemes  made  under  the  Endowed  Schools 
Acts. 

(4.)  Schedule  C. — Being  a  list  of  secondary  girls'  schools  included  in  the 
return  and  not  regulated  by  Schemes  made  under  the  Endowed  Schools 
Acts. 

(6.)  Schedule  D, — Being  a  statement  as  to  apportionment  of  income 
between  boys'  and  girls'  Echools  fin  the  case  cf  foundations  governed  by 
Schemes  made  under  the  ;Endo"Wtjd  Schools  Acts)  where  separate  schools 
for  boys  and  girls  are  maintained  out  of  one  foundation. 

(6.)  SchedtUe  E, — Being  a  statement  as  to  the  provision  made  for  the 
education  of  girls  in  the  case  of  varioai  foundations  governed  by  Schemes 
made  under  the  Endowed  Schoobs  Acts. 

H.  KIKGDON, 
Charity  Commission,  Clerk  in  Charge  of  the 

24th  January  189f5.  Endowed  Schools  Department^ 


•  I 


« . 


/ 


ROBY  KETURN. 


In  the  acoompanymg  Betam  Endowments  applicable  or  appUed  in  the 
maintenance  of  Schools  are  marked  (8). 

GaseB  in  which  a  Boys'  Secondary  School  is  attached  to  or  maintained 
under  the  Foundation  are  marked  (B). 

Gases  in  which  a  Girls'  Secondary  School  is  attached  to  or  maintained 
under  the  Foundation  are  marked  (Q).     (See  also  Schedules  B.,  G.,  and  E.) 

Gases  in  which  Endowments  are  applied  wholly  or  partly  in  the  main- 
tenance of  Elementary  Schools  Or  of  Schools  mainly  Elementary  in 
character  are  marked  (E). 

Gases  marked  (E)  are  included  amongst  the  List  of  Grammar  Schools  iu 
the  Beports  of  the  Schools  Enquiry  Gommission,  but  the  Endowments  are, 
as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  now  applied,  wholly  or  in  part,  in  the  main- 
tenance of  Schools  Elementary,  or  mainly  Elementary  in  character.  The 
majority  of  these  Endowments  were,  in  fact,  so  applied  at  the  date  of  the 
Schools  Enquiry  Gommission  Beports. 

(N.B. — Amending  and  Superseding  Schemes  under  the  Endowed 
Schools  Acts,  at  stages  anterior  to  approval  by  Her  Majesty  in  Gonncil, 
have,  in  this  copy  of  the  Boby  Betum,  been  included  under  the  heading 
*'  Proceedings  in  cases  where  no  Scheme  has  been  established  under  the 
Endowed  Schools  Acts.") 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION  COMMISSION 


Beiubn  of  Foundations  in  England,  exclnsiye  of  the  County  of  Monmouth,  tli« 
of  the  Chabitt  Oohmissionbrs  vor  England  and  Wales  as  subject  to  the 
the  Name,  Place,  Connty,  Q-ross  Income,  Date  of  any  Scheme  established 
under  those  Acts  or  the  Charitable  Trusts  Acts ;  and,  if  no  Scheme  has 
Proceedings,  and  at  what  Dates,  have  taken  place  with  a  view  to  a  Scheme 


PLACE 
and 

NAMB    OV    FOUKDATIOir. 


Gross 
Income 

from 
Endow- 
ment 
(Approxi- 
mate). 


Prooeedingi  in  Cases  where  a  Scheme  has 

been  established  under  the  Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 


Original 

Schemes 

established 

under  the 

Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Date  of  Order 

in  Council 

approving 

Bcheme. 


Amending  Schemes  established 


Under 

Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Date  of  Order 

in  Council 

approving 

Scheme. 


Under 

Chariteble 

Trusts  Acts. 

Date  of  Order. 


COUNTY  OP  BEDFORD. 

Bbdfosd  * 
The  Bedford  Charity.    8  (B.O.E) 


DUKSTABLB : 
Chew's  Foundation.  S  (B) 

Aahton's  Schools    and     Almshouse 
Foundiition.  S  (B.E). 

Etbbbholt  : 
Parochial  Charity* 

HCLWBLL: 
Band's  Foundation.  S  (aE)t 

HoraHTOir  Coitqitbbt  : 
Grammar  School.   S  (£) 


LUTOir: 
Richards'  Charity.    S  (E) 


COUNTY  OF  BERKS. 
ABIKODOIf  : 

Eoysse's  School    8  (B) 

Christ's  Hospital  (part).    S  (B) 

John    Blacknairs    Charity    (part). 
S  (B). 

APPLBFOBD  : 

Bradstock's  School.    S  (E) 


Blbwbvbt : 

Malthus  Charity.    S  (E) 

ChiLDBBT  : 
Grammar  School.    8  (B) 

HviraBBTORD : 
Grammar  School.    8  (B) 


I^EWBURY: 

St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  and 
Grammar  School  Foundation. 
8(B). 


£ 


408 
ft69 

243 

889 

19 

76 


455< 


M 

608 
t 
20 

1A41 


4  August  1873 

28  June    1880 
12  August  1886 


1  April    1881 


29  June  1878 
29  June  1878 
29  June    1878 


SMay      1888 


14  Feb.     188S 


2  Mar.  1880^ 

6  Jan.  1886 

7  May  1889  ^ 
18^11891'^ 
80  M^  18M 

as  Jan.  1894. 


7  June    1889 
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Ekdowventb  or  parts  of  ihe  Enbottments  of  which  are  recorded  in  the  Books 
proYiBions  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts,  showing,  in  respect  of  each  Foundation, 
nnder  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts,  and  of  any  Amending  Scheme  established 
been  established  nnder  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts,  whether  any,  and  what, 
nnder  those  Acts.     [Up  to  31«f  Deoemher  1894.] 


Proceedings  in  OMee  where  no  Scheme  has  been  establiahed 
under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts. 


Date  of 

Submission  of 
Scheme  to 
Edncation 

Depavtment. 


Date  of 

Publication 

of  Draft 

Scheme. 


Proceedings 

prior  to 

Publication  of  Draft  Scheme. 


NOTES. 


Visited  by  an  Assistant  Com- 
midsioner,  1886. 


No  correspondence  or  pro- 
ceedings under  Endowed 
Schools  Acts. 


Ditto 


ditto. 


No  correspondence  or  pro- 
ceedings under  Endowed 
Schools  Acts. 

Reported  on  by  an  Assistant 
Commissioner,  1891. 

Reported  on  by  an  Assistant 
Commissioner,  18S8. 

No  correspondence  or  pro- 
ceedings under  Endowed 
Schools  Acts. 


*  Income  is  partly  applicable  in 
advancingeducation  of  children 
in  PublioSlementary  choolsby 
way  of  priiea,  Ac. 

t  Under  Ihe  Scheme  of  Srd  Mi^ 
1888,  partiof  the  endowment  is 
made  applicable  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Hitohin  Grammar  School 
Foundation. 


t  TJnoertain. 


T      " 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION  COMMISSION: 


Ebtubn  of  FoiTNDATiOKS  in  Ekolakd,  exclnsiye 


PLACE 

and 

Namb  ov  Foinn>AXiov. 


Gross 
Income 
from 
Endow- 
ment 
(Approzi- 
BUite). 


COUNTY  OP  BBREB-ctmt. 

Pavobouiutb  : 
Onunmar  School.    8  (S) 

KsADive : 
Gnumnar  School.    8(B) 

Blue  Goat  SchooL    S  (E)    - 

Gnen  Girls' 8chooL  8  (E)    - 

The  Kendrick  Schools.  8  {B.G) 

Winchoombe's  School.  8(E) 

Walliitgpobd: 
V^Talter  Bigg's  Oiarity.    8  (B.G) 

Waittaob  : 
Grammar  School.   8  (B) 

Waboratb: 
Pifrgott's  School    8  (B) 

WlBDBOB : 

Pree  School    S  (E) 

WiirtsoR,  Old  :  ' 

Onslow's  School.    &(E) 

WiTTEPiBLD-ciTif- Ascot  : 
The  Banelagh  Foundation.    6  (B) 

WOKIVGHAM ! 

Martha  Palmer's  Charity.    8  (B) 


COUNTY  OP  BUCKINGHAM. 

Ambbshjlm  : 
Grammar  School.    8  (B) 

Atlbsbubt  : 
Grammur  School    S  (B) 

Bbachamptoh  : 
Grammar  School.    (8  (B)t    • 

BVCKIKGHAM : 

Grammar  School.  8  (B) 

Gbbhdoit-Uhdbbwood  avo  Quaik 
Toir : 
Lady  Saye  and  Sele's  and    other 
Charities.    8  (B). 

Marlow»  Grbat  : 
Sir  W.  Borelase's  Foundation.  8  (B) 

(i.)  The  Parish   General  Charity 
(part). 

(ii.)  Sir  W.   Borelase's    Founda- 
tion. 


Proceedings  in  Cases  where  a  Scheme  has 

been  established  under  the  Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 


Original 
Schemes 

established 
under  the 
Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Bate  of  Order 

in  Conncfl 

approTing 

Scheme. 


£ 


46 

1,182 

S7fi 

72 

216 
228 
220 
280 
105 
108 
S4S 
S6 


2 

623 

60 

9 

486 


lffl< 


28  June    1876 


9  August  1873 


29  Nov.    1886 


27  Nov.    1878 


7  July     1874 


20  Nov.     1880 


9  Sept.      1884 


Amending  Schemes  established 


Under 

Endowed 

Schools  Acta. 

Date  of  Order 

in  Council 

approving 

Scheme. 


Under 

diaritable 

Trusts  Acts. 

Date  of  Order. 


0  Sept.      1884 


17  August  1883 
12Miior      1887 


20  April    1880 
22  June    1876 
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of  the  Ootinty  of  Monmouth,  Ac-^conUnued. 


Proceedinge  in  Caara  where  no  Scheme  has  been  established 
under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts. 


Date  of 

Submisalon  ol 

Scheme  to 

Bdoeation 

Department. 


Date  of 

Pnblication 

of  Draft 

Scheme. 


Proceedings 

prior  to 

Publication  of  Draft  Scheme. 


Correspondence,  1871-187S. 


J 


[  Reported  on  by  an  Assistant 
I     Commissioner,  1890. 


Correspondence,  1 870-1878. 


21  Angu&tl81Mi 
12  May     1888 


14  April    1877 


Correspondence.  1871-1872. 


No  correspondence  or  pro- 
ce^ings  under  Endowed 
Schools  Arts. 

Ditto  ditto. 


Ditto 


ditto. 


Reported,  on  by  an  Assistant 
Commissioner,  1800. 

Reported  on  by  an  Assistant 
Commissioner,  1885. 


Correspondence,  1872. 


NOTES. 


The  Draft  Scheme  published  2l9t 
August  1894  also  included  Bed- 
ford's and  Harding's  Chainties. 
t  School  closed  in  189S. 


The  Scheme  of  9th  September  1884 
also  included  the  Parish  General 
Charity  (part). 
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SECONDARY   EDUCATION  COMMISSION: 


Betubn  of  Foundations  in  England,  exelusive 


PLACB 

and 

Name  ow  Fouvdatioit. 


Oross 
Income 

from 
Endow- 
ment 
(Approxi- 
mate). 


Proceedings  in  Oaaes  where  a  Scheme  has 

been  established  under  the  Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 


Original 

Schemes 

established 

under  the 

Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Date  of  Order 

in  Council 

approving 

Scheme. 


Amending  Schemes  established 


Under 

Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Date  of  Order 

in  Council 

approving 

Scheme. 


Under 

Charitable 

Trusts  Acta. 

Date  of  Order. 


COUNTY  OP  BUCKINGHAM— «m^. 

BATXimOKB  AKD  LiTTLB  WOLSTOV : 
Chapman's  School.    S  (E) 


Stokt  Stkatvobd: 
The  School  Charity.   S  (B)   - 

TOWBSSBT' : 

Christopher    Deane's     Foundation. 

S  (E).' 

Wavivdoh  : 
Endowed  School.    S  (E) 


Wtoombb,  Chippibo  OB  High  : 
Wycombe     Grammar    School  and 
Almshouse  Foundation.    B  (B). 

Mary  Bowden's  Gift 

William  Littleboy's  Charity      -       • 

Charities  of  Pelham  and  others 


COUNTY  OF  CAMBRIDGE. 
CaMBBIDGB  : 

The  Perse  Trust.    S  (B.G)    • 


Chbtblbt  : 
Baye's  School  (now  Baye's  Founda- 
tion).   S  (E). 


DorDiiroTON: 
Endowed  School.    S  (E) 

Ely: 
Oithedral  Grammar  School.    (S  (B) 

Needham's  School.    S  (B)     - 

HASUBOVIBLD  : 

Haslingfleld  United  (Clarities.  S  (E) 

LeYBBINOTOB  : 
Bend's  Charity.    S  (E) 


MABBA  (IB  COVEBBT)  : 

Endowed  School.    S  (E) 


Mabch: 
March      Consolidated 
S  (B.E). 


diarities. 


SOHAM  : 

Soham  Moor  Endowed  Schools.  S  (B) 


£ 
146 


41 


80 


M 


005' 


S7S 
(Income  of 
the  Perse 
Schools.) 

126 


4S 


407 


278 


106 


62 


14e 


28  Oct.     1870 


28  June  1878 

29  June  1878 
£9  June  1878 
29  June  1878 


9  Auiruflt  1878 


15  July     1881 


9  August  1872 


28  Oct.     1879 


13  May     1878 


22  April    1872 


6  August  1874 


29  June    1878 


30  July     1891 


29  June    1888 


2  June     1882 


IS  Mar.     1891 


8  July      1884 


4  August  1885 
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of  the  Count  J  of  Monmouth,  &o» — coniiwued. 


in  OiMM  wlieore  no  Sdieme  has  been  estftblished 
under  the  Endowed  SohoolB  Acts. 


Bate  of 

SabmiMkm  of 

Sohamoto 

Bdnoation 

Department. 


Date  of 

Ftablication 

of  Draft 

Scheme. 


Proceedings 

prior  to 

Publication  of  Draft  Scheme. 


NOTES. 


No  oovespondenoe  or  pro-, 
oeedings  under  Endowed 
Schools  Acts. 


Ditto 


ditto. 


No  correspondence  or  pro-, 
ceedings  under  Endowed 
Schools  Acts. 


*  This  is  not  a  School  Foundation, 
but  the  Scheme  contains  a  pro- 
vision under,  which  payments  are 
to  be  made  to  tne  Principal 
Teacher  of  a  Public  Elementary 
SchooL 


Mary  Bowden's  Gift  and  the  other 
Charities  dealt  with  by  the  sub- 
sidiary Scheme  of  29ih  June 
1878  now  form  part  of  the  Wy- 
combe Grammar  School  and 
AUnshonse  Poundation. 


— 


No  correspondence  or  pro- 
ceedings under  Endowed. 
Schools  Acts. 


No  conespondence  or  pro- 
ceedings under  Endowed 
Schoo    Acts. 


The  Scheme  of  SOth  July  1891 
supecsedes  that  of  15th  Jnly 
1881. 


The  Scheme  of  29th  June  1888 
supersedes  that  of  0th  August 
1874. 
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SECOKDART  EDUCATION  COMMISSION: 


Beturit  of  Fouhmltiohs  in  l}liei/AXl>,-«xeltt9iY6 

PLACE 
and 

NUCI  OV  FOUITDATiOV, 

Gross 
Income 
from 
Endow- 
ment 
(Approxi- 
mate). 

Proeeedings  in  Cases  where  a'Soksme  has 

been  established  under  the  Endowed 

Schools  Aots. 

1 

I 

Original 
Schemes 
established 
under  the 
Bndowed 
Schools  Acts. 

Bate  of  Order 

in  Council 

approving 

Scheme. 

Amending  Schemes  established 

1 

Under 

Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Date  of  Order 

in  Council 

approving 

Scheme. 

Vndeir 
ChsritaUe 

Trusts  Acts. 

Date  of  Order. 

1 

i 

1 

COUNTY  OF  CAHBRIDGE-«<Mi«. 

Watssbbach  : 
Endowed  SchooL    8  (E) 

e 

Its 

■          ■         « 

•*         ■          •' 

*         ■         ■ 

Whtttlbbit: 
Kelfuirs    and   Sudbiuy's   Chariij. 
8(E). 

151 

•          •         • 

■                                BO 

. 

WlMBLIirOTOir : 

Eaton's  Endowed  Schools.    S  (B)  !  - 

M 

10  April    1877 

•                               •                                ■ 

2  June    1885 

WlBBBCH : 

Grammar  School.    S  (B)       • 

480 

«7K0T.     1878 

- 

- 

• 

COUNTY  OF  CHESTBIL 

AlTDT.KM  : 

Gnunmar  SchooL    S  (B)          •       - 

41 

ISJoly     1887 

— 

— 

BUffBVBT  s 

Grammar  School.   8  (S) 

02 

■          •          • 

•                    Ma 

•         •          . 

BUBTOH : 

Bishop  Wilson's  School.   8  (E) 

60 

29  Not.    1881 

— 

— 

Ohbbtbb: 
Owen  Jones'  Charity  (part)    -         • 

N                                 ^ 

85  June    1872 

— 

— 

The  King's  SchooL   8(B)        »      - 

20  Not.    1878 

29  June    1878 

- 

(i.)  Owen  Jones'   Charity  (further 
part). 

286' 

26  Feb.     1880 

■                 a                ■ 

(ii.)  The  King's  School       -      •      - 

29  June    1878 

— 

— 

Do.  (St.  Michael)  : 
Bobert  Oldfleld's  Charity  (part) 

J                \. 

7  July     1874 

— 

— 

Ohbstbb  s 
Charity  of  Bobert  Oldfleld 

1,080 

.. 

— 

— 

1 

Darkabubt  (iv  Buvcobb)  t 
Grammar  School  Endowment          - 

57 

18  May     1876 

. 

•                 «                 • 

Babitttat.l  (iw  Ovbb)  : 
Bamhall    School    and   Eihibition 
Foundation.    8(E). 

05 

26  August  1898 

— 

• 

DdBHAH  >f  A8BBT  (tV  BOWDOV)  1 

The  Seamen's  Moss  School  Foonda- 
tioii.    S(E). 

816 

80  Not.     1882 

■          •          " 

•                      *                      a 

FbODBHAM  : 
Grammar  SehooL    8  ( J^       • 

66 

•          ■          ■ 

«          ■          * 

•                      *                      « 

Haltoit  : 
Grammar  School.    8  iS) 

81 

•          •          ■ 

•          ■          ■ 

«                      M                      ■ 
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of  the  Comity  of  MovxouTH,  Ae.**-<i(m^mu9el, 


ProoeediiiKt  in  Oiwta  where  no  SdMme  faas  been  egtabliihed 
mMler  tbe  Badewed  SohoolB  Acta. 


D»toof 

SabmisBion  of 

Scheme  to 

Bdncetion 

Department. 


Date  of 

Pablication 

of  Draft 

Scheme. 


TT- 


Prooeedings 

prior  to 

Publication  of  Draft  Schemd. 


NOTES. 


CorreapondeiiiBe,  1874. 


No  oormpondexioe  or  pro- 
ceedingB  under  Endowed 
Schoou  Acts. 


3Dee»     18M 

• 

m 

• 
* 

• 

a                      ■                      • 

Correspoudenoeb  1878. 

*                   ■ 

•■■ 

■T" 

.^ 

■ 

• 

• 

SOOct.      1884 

•                   •                   a                  «                   ■ 

■ 

— 

■ 

•                    «                    ■ 

* 

— 

^ 

18  August  1808 

— 

- 

• 

* 

.8  Df>o«     1804 

— 

• 

• 

• 

SDeo.     18M 

- 

- 

• 

• 

7  August  1874 

— 

m 

• 

- 

•                   «                  • 

No  oorrespondence   or   pro- 
ceedings   under    Endewed 
Schools  Acts. 

The  Scheme  of  29th  June  1878  also 
included  Owen  Jones'  Charity 
(further  part) .    /8m  below. 

This  Scheme  is  supplementary  to 
the  previous  Soheiues. 
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SECONDARY   EDUCATION   COMMISSION: 


Betubn  of  Foundations  in  England,  exoluaive 


PLACE 

and 

Namb  of  7ovin>ATioir. 


Groas 

Income 

from 

Endow- 
ment 

(Approxi- 
mate). 


COUNTY  OP  CHESTER— oo»<. 

KiBBT.WXST: 
Bennett's  Charity 

(i.)  Caldajr  Grange  Endowed  Bohool 
8  (B)and 

(ii.)  Bennett's  Charity       -       • 

KVUTBFOBD,  NBTHIB: 

Nether  Knutsford  Qrammar  Bohool. 
8(B). 

Antrobas's  and    Pigott's  Charities 
(part). 

LtmM: 

Qrammar  School.    S  (B) 

Macclbspibld  (IH  Pbbstbubt)  :    ^ 
The  Fomidation  of  "King  Edward  v  I., 
or  the  King's  Schools.    8(B). 

MiXPAS : 
Grammar  School.    8  {JB) 


AUport's  Charity.    8  (E) 

Mabflb: 
Grammar  Schoolf 


MOTTBAM  : 

Grammar  School.    8  [B)X 


Namtwich  : 
Hodgkins'  Charity 


Nantwich    and    Acton    Grammar 
School.    8  (B). 

Consolidated  Charities 

Pboteb,  Lowbb   OB   Nethxb   (nr 
Gbbat  Budwobth)  :     _^ 
Cnmberbach's  School.    8  (E) 

PBOVEB,  OYBB  OB  SlTFXBIOB  (OT  R08- 
THBBNB)  :  ^  ,„^ 

Hainwaring'B  School.    8(E) 

Sandbacb  s 
Sandbach    School   and  Alfflshoaie 
Foundation.    8  (B). 

Stocspobt:  „  ^    ,     .  ._- 

Stockport  Grammsjr  School.   8  (B)  • 


Proceedings  in  Cases  where  a  Scheme  has 

been  established  under  the  Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 


Original 

Schomes 

established 

under  the 

Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Date  of  Order 

in  Council 

MsproTing 

Scheme. 


Amending  Schemes  established 


Under 

Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Date  of  Order 

in  Ooundl 

approYing 

Scheme. 


Under 

Charitable 

Trusts  Acts. 

Date  of  Order. 


1     A 


65' 

138 
I,6M 

26 

98 

158 


102 


82 


86 


1,864 


461 


26  June  1884 
S  April  1886 

19  May  1885 

19  Msy  1886 

27  Nov.  1878 
17  Msy  1879 


•SApifl    1886 


10  Jan.     1898 


28  Mar.     189S 
8  June    1883 


17  July     1878 


19  May     1885 


92        9  May     1892 


6  August  1874 


20  Oct.     1874 


28  Nov.     1887 


16  July     1881 


19  Msy     1886 


8  Jan.     1879 


V- 
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of  the  County  of  Monmouth,  Ac.--€ontmu9d. 


Procoedings  in  Cases  where  no  Scheme  has  been  established 
tmder  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts. 


Date  of 

Submission  of 

Scheme  to 

Edacation 

Department. 


Date  of 

Publication 

of  Draft 

Scheme. 


Proceedings 
pnor  to 
Publication  of  Draft  Schcmo.  j 


NOTES. 


3  Dec     1884 


3  Dec.     1894 


3  Deo.     1894 
8  Deo.     1894 


3  Ditc      1894 


'ZS  August  18iH§ 


No  corrospondenoe  or  pro- 
ceedings under  Endowed 
Schools  Acts. 

Correspondence,  187S-1876. 


Correspondence,  1877 ;  re- 
ported on  by  an  inspector, 
1877. 

Reported  on  by  Assistant 
Commissioner,  1887.  Sub- 
sequent correspondence  up 
to  1B89. 


.  :    3  Dec.      1894 


*  The  Scheme  of  Srd  April  1886  (tee 
Calday  Grange  Endowed  School) 
deals  with  the  part  of  Bennett's 
Endowment  which,  by  the 
Scheme  of  86th  June  1884^  is  de- 
clared to  be  henceforth  appli- 
cable to  educational  purposes, 
such  part  being  one-half  part  of 
Income  of  Endowment  remain- 
ing after  payment  of  expenses  of 
management. 


t  Income  of  Endowment  is  parti/ 
applicable  for  prizes,  &c.,  fo." 
Charities  in  Public  Elemeutarv 
Schools. 

t  A  low  Srd  grade  school. 


The  amending  Scheme  of  19th  Ma.v 
1885  was  the  Scheme  for  Nant- 
wich  and  Acton  Grammar  School 
{see  below). 


Scheme  for  amalgamating  sum  ot 
lUO^.  with  Naulwich  and  Acton 
Grammar  School  Foundation.1 


Superseding  Schenw. 


A     8*<6rtO. 


IN 


SECONDARY    EDUCATION    COMMISSION 


Betubh  of  Foundations  in  Bnglans,  exdnsive 


aiid 
Name  ov  Foi/nimtion. 


Gross 

Income 

from 

Endow- 

mont 
(Approxi- 
mate). 


Proceedings  in  Cases  where  a  Scheme  has 

been  esteblished  under  the  Endowed 

bchools  Acts. 


COUNTY  OF  CBEBTER-eont 

T  ART  IV  t 

Tarvin  Grammar  School.    8  (B) 
School  at  Harjcrave.    8  {E) 

Willaaey  Grammar  School.    S  (B.E) 

United   Charities    Scholarship   En- 
dowment. 

Weavbbham  : 
A^eaverham  Grammar  School.  S  (B) 

WiTTOH    -    CUM   -    TWAMBBOOKS     (iB 

Grbat  Budwobth)  : 
The  Witton  Grammar  School.    S  ( B ) 


COUNTY  OF  CORNWALL. 

BODMIB : 

Grammar  RchooL    S  (B) 

FOWET : 
Fowey  Grammar  School.    8  { B) 

Helstob    (iw  Wendbob)   and  else- 
whert'. 

The  Trevonen  Exhibition  Endowm€»nt- 

Landrake-with-St.  Erbbt  : 
Geflorey'8  School.    8  (E)       - 

Lam  IVKT ' 
Endowed  School,  Ac.    S  (E) 

Labtsolos-bt-C  \melford  : 
Sir  Jaiues  Smith's  School.    S  (B.G)t 

Nicholls's  Charity  - 

Laubcestob     (see    also    St.    Stb- 

PIJEK'S)  : 
The  Launceston   Grammar   School 
Endowment. 

LlSKBARD : 
Grammar  School.    S§ 

Lode,  East  and  "West  : 
Looe  Public  Schools.    8  (E) 

Hadbon : 
Daniel's  SchooL    S(£) 

NkWIiTIT  * 

The  Trevilson  Charity.    8(E) 
Grammar  School.    S  (B)  f 


Orifnnal 

Schemes 

established 

under  the 

Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Date  of  Order 

in  Council 

approving 

Scheme. 


Amending  Schemes  established 


Under 

Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Date  of  Order 

in  Council 

approving 

scheme. 


e 

28 
34 


70 
10 

57 

575 


170 


32 

112 

178 

37 
117 

31 

19 

43 

97 

118 


^  Sept.     1891 


24  March  1878 
26  June    1884 

6  Sept.     1880 

20  Oct.      1874 


28  Nov.     1876 


8  Feb.      1890 


80  April    1877 


9  May      1891 


6  April    1889 


25  June    1872 


11  July     1877 


13  May      1876 


Under 

Charitable 

Trusts  Acts. 

Date  of  Order. 


21  June    1894 
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of  the  County  of  HomcouTH,  &o. — continued. 


ProoeedingB  in  Cues  where  no  Scheme  haa  been  establiabed 
nnder  the  Bndowed  Schools  Acta. 


D»teor 

Submiasion  of 

Scheme  to 

Edacation 

Department. 


Date  of 
Publication 

of  Draft 
*  Scheme. 


Proceedings 

prior  to 

Pablication  of  Draft  Scheme. 


NOTES. 


SDec.     18M 


8  Dec     1894 


I 
A     88660. 


Beported  on  by  an  Assistant 
Oommiasioner,  1880. 


No  correspondence  or  pro- 
ceedings under  Endowed 
Schools  Acts. 


t  See  Schools  Inquiry  Reports,  YoL 
14,  page  406. 


Correspondence*  1870. 


Correspondence,  1884-1889. 


No  correspondence  or  pro- 
ceedings under  Endowed 
Schools  Acts. 


No  correspondenc  or  pro- 
ceedings under  Endowed 
Schools  Acts. 


I  i9M  Schedule  E. 


§  See  Schools  Infiuir]r  Jleports,  Tol. 
14,  page  482,  in  which  it  is  stated 
that  the  Qrammar  School  was 
discontinued  in  1848. . 


f  See  Schools  Inquiry  Beports,  Vol. 
14^  page  434» 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATZOH  COMMISSION: 


BEtuxr of  FeviiDATicnis iuJSmtAjsn>,  exclosiTe 


PL.iCB 

and 

Name  of  Fouvdatiov. 


Gross 
Income 
from 
Endow- 
ment 
(Approxi- 
mate). 


Piroesedinge  in  Omw  ^Imot^heme  has 

been  eftoblishea  under  Hat  Endowed 

Soboola  Acts. 


Original 

Schemes 

esfjibliahed 

imder  the 

Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Date  of  Order 

in  Council 

approving 

Scheme. 


Amending  Schemes  established 


Under 

Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Date  of  Ordef 

in  Council 

approTing 

ocheme. 


Under 

Charitable 

Trusts  Acts. 

Date  of  Order. 


COUNTY  OF  COKNWALL-C(W<. 

Penzance : 
Grammar  School.    S  (B)*  - 

Probfs  : 
The  Probos  Exhibition  Fund 

Bichard  Tredenham's  Charity  (part) 

St.  Stephens's  bt  Lavncxston': 
Horwell's  Endowed  SchooL   S(B)  • 

Saltash  : 
Grammar  School.    St  •  • 

Trcro: 
Truro  Grammar  School.    S  (B) 

General : 
The  Dyke  Exhibition  Foundation     - 


COUNTY  OF  CUMBEBl^ND. 

Addinoham  : 
The  Maughanby  School  and  Exhibi- 
tion Endowment.    S  (E). 

AiNBTABLE  : 

Endowed  School.   8  (E)     • 

Alston  : 
Alston  Exhibition  Endowment 

Blbncowb.  Gexat  (in  Dacsb)  : 
Great  Blenoowe  Grammar  School. 
8(B). 

BOOTLB: 

Hyoemoor  Grammar  SchooL   8  {B) 

Brtdekibk  : 
Doveuby  Grammar  SofaooL   8  (S)  •> 

Bbomtibld  : 
Grammar  School.    8  (S) 

Carlisle  : 
Carlisle  Grammar  School.    8  (B)     • 

Charity  Sohool  and  Technical  In- 
struction Fund.   8  (B.G.B).S 

COCKERMOUTH  : 

Brighara  Grammar  School.    8  (B.G)l| 

OoRBT,  Great: 
Endowed  School.    8  (E) 


CSOSTHWAITE  : 

Crosthwaito  High  School    8  (B.E) 


£ 
3 


28  Nov.     1887 


")  C   28  Nov. 

)  L   28  Nov. 


148 


1887 


28  Oct.      1877 


171 
S85 


116 


M 


186 


21 


89 

840 
168 

7 
19 


186 
Itf 


8  May     1882 
6  Sept.    1880 


20  Nov.     1880 


9Aagnstl872 


29^*1010    1888 


14  August  1879 


26  Feb.     1880 
26  June    1888 


20  Oct     1874 


8  Sept.    1890 


26  July     1888 
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of  the  CoTUfifj  pf ^Ojn«CfC[TH;  -&Q.— eo»*i»t«^» 


Proceedings  ixi  Cqaes  where  no  Scheme  has  been  established 
\aiaBt  the  Ibdowed  ^ools  Acts. 


Date  of 

Submission  of 

Schcn;o  to 

Education 

Department. 


Bate  of 

Publication 

of  Draft 

Scheme. 


Proceedings 

prior  to 

Publication  of  Draft  Scheme. 


NOTES. 


No  correspondence  or  pro- 
ceedings under  Endowed 
Schools  Acts. 


•  See  Schools  Inquiry  Eeports,  Xo) 
14,  page  435. 


Correspondence,  1871-1879. 


X  School  dosed.  Payment  of  6Z.  4».  dil. 

discontinued  by  Treasury, 
t  See  Schools  Inquiry  Reports.  Vol. 

14,  page  444. 


Por  Cornwall,  Devon,  and  Somerset. 


Reported  on  by  an  Assistant 
Commissioner,  1881. 


Ditto 


ditto. 


Bepor 
Com 


ted  on  by  an  Assistant 
mmissioner,  1891. 


Reported  on  by  an  Assistant 
Commissioner,  1884. 


Reported  on  by  an  Assistant 
Commissioner,  1878. 

No  correspondence  or  pro- 
ceedings under  Endowed 
Schools  Acts. 


§  See  Schedule  B. 


11  At  the  date  of  the  Report  boys  and 
fprls  attended  the  School  and  the 
instruction  was  partly  classical 
and  partly  elementary.  By  an 
Order  under  the  Charitable 
Trusts  Acts,  sealed  in  October 
1894,  a  sale  of  the  schooJhouse 
authorised. 

The  Scheme  of  26th  July  18SS  (for 
the  Crosthwaite  Hixb  School 
Endowment)  supersedes  that  of 
20th  October  1874. 


o2 
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SECONDABY  EDCCATION  COMMISSION: 


Betupn  of  FouNDATiOKS  in  Ekolaitd,  exclnsive 


PLACE 

and 

Name  07  FouvDATioar. 


Gross 
Inoome 
from 
Endow- 
ment 
(Approxi- 
mate) . 


Prooeedings  in  Cases  where  a  Scheme  has 

been  established  under  the  Endowed 

Schools  Aote. 


Original 

Schemes 

established 

under  the 

Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Bate  of  Order 

in  Council 

approving 

Scheme. 


Amending  Schemes  established 


Under 

Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Date  of  Order 

in  Council 

approving 

ocheme. 


Under 

Charitable 

Trusts  Acts. 

Bate  of  Order. 


COUNTY  OF  CUMBEBLANB-tWfi^. 


BaCBE : 
Grammar  School.    S  (S) 

Balston  : 
Grammar  School.    S  {E) 

Beae: 
Grammar  School.   S  {E) 


HeSKBT-I  17THS-FOBB8T: 
Grammar  School.    S  [E) 

I ETON : 
Gremnmr  School.    S  (E) 

KlEKOSWALD : 

Grammar  SchooL    S  (J^ 

PBiTBixn : 
Grammar  School.    8  (B) 


PI.UMBLAKD  (lir  HOBBSBT)  : 

Sibsou's  School.    S(E) 

St.  Bees  :  ^ 

The  St.  Bees  Grammar  School.   S 
(B). 


Thiqrsbt  " 
Grammar  School.    8  (Ey     • 

Uldale : 
Uldalrt  Grammar  School  Endowment 

S(E). 

"Westward  : 
Gnimmar  School.    S  (E) 

Wbtheball  : 
Scotby  Grammar  School.    8  (E) 

"Wbicham  aed  MnxoK : 
Grammar  School.    S  (E.)  - 

WlOGOEBT  (IE  AlKTOV): 

Hodgson's  School.    S  (E)      - 

WlOTOE : 

Wigton  Grammar  SchooL   S  (B) 

COUNTY  OF  BEBBY. 
ASHBOUEEB : 

Grammar  School  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

S(B). 

AsnpoBD  (IE  Bakbwbll)  : 
Endowed  School,  founded  by  William 
Harns.    S  (E). 


28 


38 
10 


18 
18 
25 
30 

81 
1.437 

10 
48 

22 
26 
14 
261 
09 


247 


18 


12  August  1876 


20  Nov.  1880 


28  Msy  1888 


17  Hay  1870 
OSept.  1884 


28  Oct.   1879 
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of  the  County  of  Monmouth,  &c.— continued. 


Proceedings  in  Cases  where  no  Scheme  has  been  established 
under  the  Bndowed  Schools  Acts. 


Date  of 

Sabmission  (rf 

Scheme  to 

Education 

Department. 


Date  of 

Publication 

of  Draft 

Scheme. 


Proceedings 

prior  to 

Publication  of  Draft  Scheme. 


NOTES. 


Beported  on  by  an  Assistant 
Commissioner  in  1881. 


Dilto 


ditto. 


Ditto  ditto. 

Subsequent  correspondence  to 
1883. 


Beporfed  on  by  an  Assistant 
Oommissioner*  1881. 


Ditto 


Ditto 


ditto. 


ditto. 


No  correspondence  or  pro- 
ceedings under  Endowed 
Schools  Acts. 


Beported  on  by  an  Assistant 
Commissioner,  1881. 


Beported  on  by  an  Assistant 
Commissioner,  1881. 

Correspondence  in  1881. 


Beported  on  by  an  Assistant 
Commissioner,  1S81. 


*AoDounts  show  payments  for  benefit 
of  children  in  Elementary  School. 


Correspondence,  186&. 
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SECONDARY  EDVCATION  COMMISSION: 


Ebtubn  of  FouNDATiOK^  in  ftrcLANir,  exclusive 


PLACB 

and 

Xaks  07  FomrDATiov. 


GroM 
Income 

from 
Endow- 

ment 
(Approxi- 
mate). 


Prooeedings  in  OBses  where  a  Scheme  has 

been  estobliahed  nnder  the  Endowed 

Schools  Acta. 


Original 
Schemes 

established 
under  the 
Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Date  of  Order 

inCooncil 

approving 

Scheme. 


Amending  Schemes  established 


Under 

Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Date  of  Order 

in  Council 

approving 

Scheme. 


COUNTY  OF  BERBY-cont, 

Lady  Manners'  School.    S  (B.G)* 
BOITBIXL: 

Endowed  SchooL   S  (E) 


BUXTOV  (IV  Bakewell)  : 
Buxton  Endowed  School.   S.  (B) 

CHAPBL-BK-LB-FuTH  : 

Grammar  School.    S  (J?)t     - 


CHBBTBBFIBLD  : 

Godfrey  FoUambe's  Charity  (part) 


(^esterfleld  Grammar  School.   S(B) 

Charities  of  Anne  Heathoote  and 
others  for  Apprenticing. 


DlllLBT  ABBBT  : 

Evan's  Charity.    S  (E) 


Dbrby  i 
Derby  School.    S  (B) 

Daobtibld  : 
Dronfleld  Grammar  SchooL    S  (B) 

DUPTIBLD : 
Endowed  Scbool.    S  (E) 


EcKiirGTOir : 
Camm's  School.    S  (E) 

Etwall  aitd  Bbftoit  : 
Sir  John  Port's  Charity.    S  (B.E) 

Glossof  : 
Grammar  Bchool.    S  (E) 


HaLLAM,  TV'jiST  : 

Scargill's  Schools.    S  (E) 

Mt;llob: 
Grammar  School.    S  (^   - 

XoilTON : 
Grammar  School.    S  (E) 

RlSLBT  I 

G ramiiiRr  School.    S  (B.E) 


70 


168 


88 


27 


29  Jan.     1894 


792 


261 


28  Oct      1876 


16  May     1871 

28  Oct     1879 
28  Oct     1879 


94      14  August  1879 


861 


86 


149 


8,266 


?5 


066 


20 


61 


499 


17  May     1888 


11  July     1877 


7  July     1874 


11  July     1877 


Under 

Charitable 

Trusts  Acts. 

Date  of  Order. 


{ 


80  March  1893 


7  Deo.  1876 

7  Aug.  1877 

1  June  1880 

SO  Nov.  1888 


19  June    18S3 
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of  tihe  Gonniy  of  HoncouTH,  Ac.— conitftu^. 


Prooeedings  in  Gaies  whore  no  Scheme  haa  been  established 
under  the  Bndowed  Schools  Acts. 


Date  of 

Sabmiflsionof 

Scheme  to 

Bdncatlan 

BepartmenL 


Date  of 

Piiblka(ti0n 

ofDiute 

8ofaem6k 


Proceedings 

prior  to 

Publication  of  Biafc  Scheme. 


NOTES. 


]  - 

•                     •                     • 

•  •                        • 

*  ■                         • 

18  July     1888 

Reported  on  by  an  Assistant 
Commissioner,  1891. 

No  oorrespondenoe  or  pro- 
ceedings under  Endowed 
Schools  Acts. 


No   correspondence  or   pro- 
oeedings   under    Endowed 
•   Schools  Acts. 


•iSbs  Schedule  B. 


t  Accounts  show  payment  for  eight 
poor  scholars. 

The  Charities  of  Anne  Heatheote 
and  oQiers  fbr  apprenticing  and 
Godf^  Poljambe^B  Charity  (nart) 
now  form  part  of  Chesterfldd 
Grammar  School  Foundation. 


No  correspondence  or  pro- 
ceedings under  Bndowed 
Schools  Acts. 


No  corr^pondence  or  pro- 
ceedings under  Endowed 
Schools  Acts. 


No  correspondence  or  pro- 
ceedings under  Endowed 
Schools  Acts. 


Correspondence,  1870-1873. 


Reported  on  by  an  Assistant 
Commissioner,  1889. 
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SECONDARY   EDTJCATTON  COMMISSION: 


Bbtubn  of  F0UNDA.T10NS  in  Englaito,  exoluBire 


FLAGS 

and 

Naicx  ov  FovvDATioir. 


Oro68 

Income 
from 
Endow- 
ment 
(Approxi- 
mate). 


Proceedings  in  Oaaes  where  a  Scheme  has 

been  established  under  the  Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 


Original 
Schemes 

established 
under  the 
Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 


Date  of  Order 

in  Council 

approving 

Scheme. 


Amending  Schemes  established 


Under 

Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Date  of  Order 

in  Ck>uncil 

approTing 

Scheme. 


Under 

Charitable 
Trusts  Acts. 

Date  of  Order. 


COUNTY  OP  DEEBY-iJOwi. 
BUALLEY: 

Bichardson's  School  Foundation.   S 
(B). 

STA  VBLET : 

Netherthorpe  School  Foundation.   S 
(B.E). 

TiDKSWXLL: 

Tideswell  Grammar  School  Founda- 
tion.   S(B). 

WHiTTnroToir: 
pThe  Bull  Close  Charity 

I  Wolstenholme's  Charity  and  Poor's 
I     Land. 

Iwhittington  Endowed  Schools 

WlBKSWOBTH : 

Wirksworth  Grammar  School   and 
Almshouse.    S  (B). 


COUNTY  OF  DEVON. 

ASHBUBTOV : 

/^Ashburton  Grammar  School  Founda* 
)     tion.    S(B.E). 

CTho  Bourne  School  -         -      • 


Grammar  School.    S  (B) 


Uorwood's  School.    S  (E)       - 

BiDXVOBD : 

|The  Grammar  School.    S  (B) 

}  (.The  Bridge  Trust  (part) 

BOYBY  T&iLOBT : 

'"Bovey  TracQy  Grammar  School.    S 
(B). 

The  Parish  Lan<U 

.John  Stooke's  Gift 

Chudlsioh  : 
Pynsent's  Grammar  School.    S  (B)  • 

COUBMABTIir : 

George  Ley's  School.    S  (B)      • 

Cbbditoh  : 
Queen  Elizabeth's  Grammar  School. 
8(B). 


£ 

191 


160 


821 


2M| 


489 


]  4: 


6  Sept.    1880 

2S  August  ISM 

12  August  1876 

16  May     1871 
16  May     1871 

7  July     1874 
IS  May     1887 


18 


61 


}  "{ 


79< 


80 


SO 


830 


12  August  1876 
August  1876 


4  August  1873 
4  August  1873 

7  July     1874 

7  July  1874 
7  July  1874 

20  March  1877 

6  August  1874 

20  Nov.  1880 


8  Jan.  1879 


12  Jan.  1883 


23  Dec  1889 
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of  the  Oonnty  of  Monmouth,  &o. — continued. 


Prooeedings  in  Cases  where  no  Scheme  has  been  established 
under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts. 


Date  of 

Sabmisrion  of 

Scheme  to 

Education 

Depiyrtment* 


Date  of 

Publication 

of  Draft 

Scheme. 


Proceedings 

prior  to 

Publication  of  Draft  Scheme. 


NOTES. 


Seported  on  by  mi  Assistant 
Commissioner,  1890. 


Correspondence,  1871-18S9. 
Beported  on  Iqr  an  Assistant 
Commissioner,  1872. 

Visited  by  an  Assistant  Com- 
missioner, 1878. 


The  Bourne  School  now  forms  part 
of  the  Ashburton  Grammar 
School  Foundation. 


The  Parish  Lands  and  John 
Stooke's  Gift  now  form  part  of 
3ovey  Traoey  Grammar  School. 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION  COMMISSION: 


BETUBN  of  FOUHDATIOHB  in  lElTeLASIBi  dxcIUBiTe 


FLACB 

and 

NlUB  OV  FOUVDATIOV. 


Gross 
Income 
from 
Endow- 
mtent 
(Approxi- 
mate). 


Proceedings  in  Osftes  whfire  ft  ficbemefaas 

been  estaUSdied  under  ihe  Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 


Original 
Schemes 

established 
mider  the 
Endowed 

Schools  Acts» 

Date  of  Order 

inOoonoil 

approring 

scheme. 


Amending  Schemes  established 


Under 

Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Date  of  Order 

inOooncil 

approving 

Scheme. 


Under 

Charitable 

Trasts  Acts. 

Date  of  Order. 


COUNTY  OP  DBVON-«w#. 

CMMDiTOV—eant, 

f  Hiy  ward's  Charity.   S  (E)     - 

(.United  Charity  Schools 


Exeter  Episcopal  Chari^  Schools.  8 
(6.B). 


St.  John's  Hospital,  Ac.   S(B.GJB)- 


(L)  The  Adand  Charity  and  Exhi- 
bition Fund. 


id  ExhiA 


(ii.)  St.  John's  Hospital 

The  Stephen's  Exhibitions  and  the 
y  ilvayne  Exhibitions. 

HoviTOV : 
AllhaUows  Grammar  School    S  (B) 


KnrosBBiDei:       _    .,        ^  — 
Thos.  Crispin's  Chanty  and  Wm. 
Duncombe's  Charity.    S  (B) 


Ottbbt  St.  Mabt  : 
The  King's  School.    8* 

Paiohtok:  ^     ^        ,„     . 

The  Parish  Lands  (or  Second  Poors 
Charity). 

IPt  tmoutH  * 
Joan  Bennett's  Exhibition  Endow- 
ment. 

Grammar  School.   S  (B)       - 

Orphan's  Aid.    S  (E)t 

Hele's  and  Lanyon's  Charities.    St 


Lady  Eogers's  School.    S  (G) 


PliTVPTOir  • 

Hele's  Gnmmar  School.    8  (B) 


607 


8,878 


481-^ 


12 


104 
(Income  of 
School 
Trust.) 


IS  May     1875 


28  April    1876 


26Augii8t  1881 
96  August  1881 


20  March  1877 


74      19  July     1883 


162 


117 


20 


367 


1,818 


799 


242 


18  May     1887 


17  Nov.     1888 


26      Augnst' 
1881. 


1  Not.      1878 


28  March  1879 
17  Feb.  1880 
17  June  1881 
16  May  1882 
16  Feb.  1884 
11  April    1886 


16  July     1881 

1  Hele's  Charity  (Tf  orkhonse  School)  is  included  amongst  the  list  of  Primaiy  Schools  in  the  Report 
*  and  clothing  boys  at  a  school 
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^ 


ProoeedingB  in  Cues  "where  no  Scheme  hlu  been  estAblistaed 
nnder  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts. 


Date  of 

Submission  of 

Scheme  to 

Edoeation 

Deportments 


Date  of 

Pablication 

of  Draft 

Scheme. 


Proceedings 

prior  to 

Pablicatioa  of  Draft  Scheme. 


86  Jan.     1876 
26  Jan.     1876 


No  correspondence  or  pro- 
ceedings and«r  Endowed 
Schools  Acts. 


2^^;rcr.  ••, 


NOTES. 


fThe  Amendinfij  Scheme  of  26th 
Angust  1881, 18  made  under  the 
heading  of— 
(i.)  The  Acland  Charity  and 

Exhibition  Fund, 
(ii)  S^  John's  Hospital.  iS^ 
below. 


Reported  on  by  Assistant 
Cfomrais8ioner,1871  and  1884. 

Beriorted  on  by  Assistant 
Commissioner,  1871  and  1884. 

Reported  on  by  Assistant 
Commissioner,  1871  and  1884. 
Corresi>ondence  to  1889. 

Reported  on  by  an  Assistant 
(jommissioner,  1884. 


*  Under  the  provisions  of  this 
Scheme  the  School  of  the 
Foundation  is  to  remain  in  abear- 
ance, and  the  income  is  to  bo 
accumulated  during  the  period 
therein  specified. 


tThis  Foundation  is  Included 
amongst  the  list  of  primary 
schools  in  the  Report  of  the 
Schools  Inquiry  Commission. 
The  education  of  the  boys  ap- 
pears to  be  now  provided  for  by 
sending  them  to  a  Public  Elemeu- 
taiy  School. 

t  See  Footnote. 

Tliis  Foundation  is  now  govemtKi 
hy  a  Scheme  made  under  the 
Charitablo  Trusts  Acts,  dattKl  Sn\ 
August  lSd6. 


of  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission.    The  income  it  the  Charities  is  partly  applied  in  educating,  feeding, 
apparently  seoonoary  in  character. 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION  COMMISSION: 


Return  of  Foundations  in  England,  exclusive 


PLACE 

and 

Xamb  ov  Foundation. 


Gross 
Income 
from 
Endow- 
ment 
(Approxi- 
mate). 


Prooeedinga  in  Gases  where  a  Sdieme  has 

been  established  under  the  Endowed 

Sdiools  Acts. 


Original 

Sdiemes 

established 

under  the 

Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Date  of  Order 

in  Council 

approving 

scheme. 


Amending  Schemes  estaiblished 


Under 

Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Date  of  Order 

inCoimcil 

approving 

Scheme. 


Under 

Charitable 

Trusts  Acts. 

Date  of  Order. 


COUNTY  OP  DEVON-«oi»<. 

St.  Budbaux  : 
St.  Budeaux  Schools    Foundation. 
S(B). 

SlLTBBTOir : 

Bichards's  Endowed  School.     8  (E) 

South  Moltoit: 
The  United  Schools.    S  (E). 


Tavistock  : 
The  Kelly  College.    S  (B)      - 

''Gnmmar  School  Endowment.   S  (B) 
Ford  Street  Charity  (part)     - 
Sir  John  Glanville's  Gift 

LWatts's  Gift  (part) 

TlVXBTOH  * 

yBlnndeU's  School.   S  (B) 

(.The  Down  Exhibition 

Tiverton  Middle  Schools.   8  (B.G) 

Toms: 
Bostabridge  Estate  and  Municipal 
Cburities. 


Totnes  Grammar  School  Foundation 
8(B). 

Uvfcuucb: 
Aysbford  Grammar  School.    S  (B)  • 

WALXSAMPTOir : 

Dame  Modyford's  School.   S  (E)     - 


COUNTY  OF  DOESBT. 

Bbahiitstbb: 
Mrs.  P.  Tucker's  Charity 


Bbamibsteb  akd  Nbthbbbubt  : 
Beaminster  and  Netherbury  Gram- 
mar  School.    S  (B). 

Blabdvobd  : 
Milton  Abbas  School.    S  (B) 


Ul 


lao 


141 


1,477 


0O8< 


}     '•*{ 


704- 
268 


637 


11 


831 


318 


19  Feb.     1888 


15  July     1881 


9  August  1878 

24  Nov.  1891 

2i  Nov.  1891 

24  Nov.  1891 

24  Nov.  1891 

18  August  1876 
12  August  1876 
80  March  1877 

7  July     1874 

17  March  1888 
4  August  1878 


*» 


17  MsiQh  1888 


IMay     1890 


9  August  1878 


1  April    1881 


1  April    1881 


11  Pel),     1878 
16  August  1877 


6  May     1881 
22  Nov.     1887 


29  M^y     1891 


88  April    1879 
4  Dec.     1886 


27  June    1876 


17  Nov,     1893 
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of  the  Cotmty  of  Mohkouth,  &c. — eontinued. 


PtYweedings  in  Caaes  where  no  Scheme  has  been  established 
under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts. 


Date  of 

Submission  of 

Scheme  to 

Education 

Department. 


Date  of 

Publication 

of  Draft 

Scheme. 


Proceedings 

prior  to 

Pnblication  of  Draft  Scheme. 


NOTES. 


Reported  on  by  an  Assistant 
Commissioner,  1872  and  1876. 


90  April    1886 


Scheme  established  by  Order  of 
Board  of  15th  Juno  1877. 


Local  endowments,  combined  with 
irif t  of  20,000/.  Government  Stock 
from  late  Duke  of  Bedford  to 
establish  Tavistock  Grammar 
School. 


The  Scheme  of  17ih  March  1888 
for  Totnes  Grammar  School  (ms 
below)  supersedes  that  of  7th 
JoJy  1874. 


The  Scheme  of  1st  May  1890  super- 
sedes that  of  4th  August  1878. 


Beported  on  by  an  Assistant 
Commissioner,  188S. 


*  The  Scheme  of  1st  April  1881  for 
Beaminster  and  Netherbury 
Grammar  School  (m0  below) 
supersedes  the  Scheme  of  9th 
August  1872. 


The  Education  Department  de- 
clined to  approve  the  Scheme, 
14th  March  1888. 
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8EC0NDART  EDUCATION   COMMISStON : 


RbtUbk  of  Founsatioks  iu^ifiKeXfAKax,  excIaaiTQ 


PL.VCE 

and 

Naxb  op  TovyvAJiov. 


Grosfi 
Income 

from 
Endow* 

ment 
(Approxi' 

mate). 


Frooeedinf^  in  Gaoes  when  %  ficheme  has 

been  establidhed  under  the  Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 


Orip^nal 

Bchemes 

established 

under  the 

Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 


Date  of  Order 

in  Council 

apiiroving 

Scheme. 


Amending  Schemes  established 


Under 

Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Date  of  Order 

in  Council 

approving 

Scheme. 


Under 

Charitable 

linsts  Acts. 


Date  of  Order. 


COUNTY  OP  DORSET-con^ 

Broad  Wiksoh  : 
Grammar  Sch(X>l.    S  (B) 


DORCnESTER  : 

rDorchester  Grammar  School.    S  (B) 
(.Napier's  Prize  Endowment 

EVERSnOT : 

Stickland's  Schoul.    S  (E) 

GlLLIirOHAM  : 

Gillingham    Peoffi«<»    Charity    (now 
Grammar  School) .    S  (B). 


Litton  CnEKBT: 
Thomer  and  Hollis'  School.    S  (E)  - 

MORETON : 

Prampton's  Charily 

Nethbkburt : 
Netherbory  Grammar  School.     (See 
Beaminst&r  and  Netherbuiy.) 

ShaPTBBBUBT  : 

The  Bimport  Exhibition  and  Prise 
Endowment. 

Ludh'a  Endowed  School.    8  (B) 

Shbbbobnb  : 
The  King's  School.    S  (B)      - 


fRichard  Foster's  Poundation 

Charities  of  Agnes  Boughton  and 
othen. 

George  Connington's  Charity    - 

Bobert  Goadby's  Cliarity 

^  John  Woodman's  Charity 


Spbttsbubt  * 
Hall  and  Si'oper's  School.    S  (£)      - 

Tollbb      Posoobvm      or      Gbbat 
Toi<leb  ' 
Brown's  Endowed  School.    S  (E)     . 

Wimbokitb  Mixsteb  : 
'Wimbome  Grammar  School  Pounda- 
tion.   S(B). 


YETMIITBTBB  : 

Hon.  Bobert  Boyle's  School  S  (E) 


£ 

88 


I  298] 


67 


209 


88 
163 


19 

217 

1;B70 


232 -{ 


I 


li  August  1879 
15  Oct.      18S9 

4  August  1873 

3  March  1878 


28  Xov.     1870 


U  Aug      1879 


130 


16 


482 
(Income  of 
School 
Branch). 

75 


9  August  1872 

28  May     1872 

9  August  1872 

16  May  1871 
9  August  1872 
9  August  1872 

9  August  1872 
9  August  1872 
9  August  1872 

28  Nov.     1876 

25  Jime     1S72 
llJuly*  1877 

aoJime    1873 


1  April    1881 


3  April    1886 
3  April    1886 


19  July     1878 


28  March  1876 


29  June    1883 
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of  the  Gormtf'Oi  Mohmooth,  Sc-^coniinued, 


Puneoertlnm  in  0mm  whero  no  Selieme  has  been  established 
under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts. 


Date  of 

Submission  of 

Scheme  to 

Education 

Department. 


Date  of 

Publication 

of  Draft 

Scheme. 


Proceedings 

prior  to 

Publication  of  Draft  Scheme. 


NOTES. 


29  Not.    1871 


No  correspondence  or  pro- 
ceedings under  Endowed 
Schools  Acts. 


The  Scheme  of  14(h  August  1879. 
for  GUlingham  Grammar  School 
( formerlyFeoffto  Charity) ,  super- 
sedes the  one  of  8rd  Much  1873. 


t  The  Scheme  of  1st  April  1881  (for 
Beaminster  and  Netherbuiy 
Gnunmar  School)  supersedes 
that  of  9th  August  1872. 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION  COMMISSION: 


Betubn  of  Foundations  in  Bnglanb,  exolosive 


PLACE 
and 

NUCE  OF  FOUHDATIOH. 


Gkmb 
Inoome 

from 
Endow- 
ment 
(Approxi- 
mate). 


ProoeedingB  in  Cases  where  %  Scheme  has 

been  eatablished  nnder  the  Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 


Oriffinal 

Schemes 

estabUshed 

under  the 

Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 


Amending  Schemes  established 


Date  of  Order 

in  Council 

aoproving 

Scheme. 


Under 

Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Date  of  Order 

inOomicil 

approving 

Scheme. 


Under 

Charitable 

Tmsts  Acts. 

Date  of  Order. 


COUNTY  OF  DUEHAM. 

Auckland  Bishop; 
Kinf^  James's  School.    S  (B) 

Barnard  Castlb  (in  Oaivtord)  : 
Barnard  Castle  Grammar  School     - 

The  North-Eastem    County  School 
Foundation.    S  (B). 

BRANCBPBTH  : 
Grice's  Foundation.    8  (E) 

Darlington  : 
r  J.  Bellaases'  Charity  (part)     - 

J  Darlington  Grammar  School.    S  (B) 


The    Thomas  Richardson    Scholar 
ships'  Endowment. 


Durham : 
Gnimmar  School.    8  (B) 

Fbostkrlbt     (in     Staithopx    and 
Wolsikgham)  : 
John  Minks' School.    8  (E) 

Gatbshrad  * 
The  Pickering  Exhibition 

Hartlbpool  : 
The  Henry  Smith  SchooL    8  (B) 

Crooke's  School.    8  (S) 

HXIGHINGTON : 

Grammu*  School.    8  {S) 


HOUGHTON-LB-SPBIirO : 

Grammar  School.    8  (B) 

Endowed  SchooL    8  (E) 

LANCmSTBR  : 
RusseU's  Charity.    8(E) 

Norton : 
Grammar  School.    8  (B) 

Sbdobpibld  : 
Grammar  School.    8  {E) 


Stanhope  : 
Dr.  Hartweira  School  • 

Dr.  TTartwell's  Apprenticing  Charity 

Barbara  Chapman's  (Thsrity  - 

Stockton  rpoN-TBKS : 
Stockton  Exhibition  Endowment 


£ 
43 


802 


26  June    1873 


17  May     1879 
3  May     1882 


26      20  March  1877 


479 


f ,  28  May     1872 

7  July     1874 

26  June    1884 


8,286 


87      20  Nov.     1873 


9 

686 
112 

48 

138 
115 

815 

47 

64 


28  Nov.     1887 


26  June    1884 


31- 


61 


17  March  1876 
17  March  1875 
17  March  1876 

iMay     1890 


8  May     1882 


7  March  1876 


28  June    1891 


27  June    1882 
13  July     1886 


I 


8  Nov.     1891 
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of  the  Connty  of  Monmouth,  &c, — continued. 


Proceedings  in  Gates  where  no  Scheme  hiu  been  established 
under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts. 


Date  of 

Submission  of 

Scheme  to 

Education 

Department. 


Date  of 

Publication 

of  Draft 

Scheme. 


Proceedings 

prior  to 

Publication  of  Draft  Scheme. 


NOTES. 


21  Deo.     1894 


21  Dec     1894 


21  Dec.     1894 


21  Dec     1894 


Beported  on  by  an  Assistant 
Commissioner,  1883. 


Correspondence,  1870, 1871. 


No  correspondence  or  pro- 
ceedings under  Endowed 
Schools  Acts. 


Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto 


ditto, 
ditto. 

ditto. 


Beported  on  by  an  Assistant 
Commissioner,  1889. 

No  correspondence  or  pro- 
ceedings under  Endowed 
Schools  Acts. 


*  The  Scheme  of  3rd  May  1882,  for 
the  North  -  Eastern  County 
School  Foundation,  which  in- 
cludes (i.)  Bex^amin  Flounder's 
Charity,  and  (ii.)  Barnard  Castle 
Grammar  School,  supersedes  that 
of  17th  May  1879. 


A     88660. 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION   COMMISSION: 


Bbtvbv  of  FouNDATiom  inr  Ekolaitd,  exclngiTe 


PLACE 

and 

Naxb  of  FouxDATioar. 


GroM 
Income 
from 
Endow- 
ment 
(Approxi- 
mate). 


Proceedings  in  Cues  where  a  Bdienie  haa 

been  estebliBhed  under  the  Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 


Original 

Schemes 

established 

under  the 

Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Date  of  Order 

in  Council 

approving 

Scheme. 


Amending  Schemes  established 


Under 

Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Date  of  Order 
in  Coimcil 


appro 
8^1 


proving 
me. 


Under 

Charitable 
TrostsActe. 

Date  of  Order. 


COUNTY  OF  DUEHAH-cwi^. 

STOCiTTOir-oir-TEES— coa^ 
Charitj  School.    B  (E) 

SirVD£BLiND: 
Doonisin's Charity.    S  (E)     - 

SUirDBHLAND         AKD        MOKKWEAK 
MOVTU : 

George  Hudson's  Charity    - 

Wittox-lk-Wbar  : 
Grammar  School.    St 

WOLSIXOHAM  : 

The  M''olsiiigham  Grammar  School 
S(B). 


COUNTY  OP  ESSEX. 

Baddow.  Gbbat  : 
Jcilery's  Endowed  School.    S  (B)t 

Baddow.  Littlb,  akd  Bokbham  : 
Butler's  Charity.    S  (£) 

Bardfislt).  Great 
Gramm&r  School§ 


BBADWELL-NEAR-TnB-SBA  : 

Buckeridgc's  Charity.    B  (E)  • 

Bbaiktebr: 
Grammar  SchooL    S  {E) 

Bbektwood  (in  South  Weald)  : 
Sir  Anthony  Browne's  Schools  and 
Almshouse  Foundation.    B  (B). 

BuRSTRAD,  Great,  and  LAiirDoir : 
Bsyly's  and  Puckle's  Charities.     S 


'^:' 


ChELMSFOBD  : 
Gnimmar  School  of  King  Edward  VI. 
8(B). 

CmOVTRLL : 
Archbishop    Ilarsnett's  School.     S 

COGOBSHALL  (GREAT  AND  LITTLB)  : 

Sir   Robert    Uitchom's   School.      S 
(B). 

Paycockes'  (Parity  (part) 

Colchester  : 
Grumm!ir  School.    B  (B) 


Blue  Cost  SchocL    S  (E) 


578 


116 


*5»406 


59 


100 

m 

87 

250 

40 

lAOO 

64 

543 

358 

221 


28  June    1880 


91 


298 


117 


•• 


9  August  1872 


8  March  187811 


8  March  1878 


29  June    18^1 


29  June    1878 


IS  May     1887 


16  April    1878 
90  Dec.     1889 


30  Jan.    1898Y 


IMi^     1890 


8  July     1870 
7  March  1890 
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of  the  Coaaty  jof  Mokkottth,  SDC^-o^xmiimted. 


Proceedings  in  CMe«  where  no  Scheme  has  been  established 
under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts. 

Date  of 

Submission  of 
Scheme  to 
Education 

Department. 

Date  of 

Publication 

ofDnft 

Scheme. 

Proceedings 

prior  to 

Publication  of  Draft  Scheme. 

NOTES. 

i 

82  March  1894 

Correspondence  J)eoember  1801 

* 

•                   «                   • 

• 
•                   •                    » 

No    correspondence    or  pro- 
ceedings   under    Endowed 
Schools  Acti. 

•                   •                    ■ 

•                   •                    • 

Ditto             ditto. 

*  Founded  by  will  proved  24  July 
1884.    Testator  died  8  May  1884. 

«                    •                   • 
«                    *                   • 

21  Dec.     1804 

Ditto             ditto. 

t  Bv  an  Order  under  the  Charitable 
Trusts  Acts  sealed  on  the  6th 
August  1800,  the  income  of  the 
Endowment,  subject  to  certain 
conditions,  is  to  be  applied  in  the 
education,  maintenanoa  and  sup- 
port and  clothing  of  orphan  boys 
and  girls. 

•                   •                   • 

•  •                     • 

•  «                     « 

6  Jan.       1872 

Reported  on  by  an  Assistant 
Commissioner.  1871  and  1875. 

No    correspondence    or   pro- 
ceedings    under    Endowed 
Schools  Acts. 

t  Under  the  Order  of  20th  December 
1889  the  6o?emors  are  empowered 
to  close  the  school  and  accnmu- 
late  the  income  of  the  Foundation 
subject  to  the  furcher  Order  of 
the  Commissioners. 

§  School  not  in  existence  at  date  of 
Schools  Inquiry  Commission 
Report. 

. 

. 

Reported  on  by  an  Assistant 
Commissioner,  1870. 

«          •          • 

22  Nov.    1878 

II  Supplemented  by  a  Scheme,  dated 
22nd  January  1875,  made  under 
the  Charitable  Trusts  Acts  for 
Almshouses. 

22  Dec     1894 

— 

— 

t  Superseding  Scheme. 

22  Dec.     1804 

•                     *                     * 

The  Scheme  of  1  May  1890  siper- 
sedes  that  of  29th  June  1878. 

•          «          • 

19  July     1871 
29  July     1893 

— 

**  Scheme  for  amalgamating  sum 
ofSDO;.  with  Sir  Robert  Hitcltam's 
School  Foundation. 

•          •          « 

•           •          » 

Reported  on  by  an  Assistant 
Cojimissioner,  1871. 

s  2 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION  COMMISSION: 


Retubn  of  FoirvDATiONS  in  Englaio),  exolnsive 


PLACE 

and 

Namb  ov  FoVHDATIOir. 


Groas 
Income 

from 
Endow- 
ment 
(Approxi- 
nukte). 


Prooeedings  in  Cases  where  a  Scheme  has 

been  established  under  the  Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 


Original 
Schemes 

established 
under  the 
Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Bate  of  Order 

in  Council 

approving 

Scheme. 


Amending  Schemes  established 


Under 

Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Bate  of  Order 

in  Council 

approYing 

Scheme. 


Under 

Charitable 

Trusts  Acts. 

Bate  of  Order. 


COUNTY  OP  BSSEX-con^ 

CoLiTE  Earls: 
Earls    Colne  Grammar  School.     8 
(B). 

Daobnham  : 

Ford's  Schools.    S  (E)  - 

Sara  Stone's  Foundation 

Bedhah : 
The  Boyal  Free  Grammar  School  of 
Queen  EUiabeth.    S  (B.E).* 

Elhdoit: 
Crawley's  PHse  Endowment 

Felstbad  : 
The  Felstead  Charities.    8  (B) 

Ftfield  : 
]>r.  Anthony  Walker's   Charity.    S 
(E). 

Halstbad  : 
United  Charity.    S  (B) 

Uam.  West  ; 
Sarah  Bonnell's  Charity  for  a  School. 
S(G). 

MaLDOH : 
Grammar  SchooL    B  (B) 


Br.  Plume's  Charity  S(B).  - 

Newport  : 
Newport  Grammar  School.    8  (B) 

Obsbtt  t 
Anson's  SchooL    S  (E) 

Thaxtbd  : 
Town  Lands.    S  (E)t 

Thurrock  Grays: 
Palmer's  School.    S  (B.G) 

Waldbb,  Savfroit: 
Saffron    Walden   Grammar  School 
8(B.) 

The  Breys  Charity 

Saffron  Walden  Exhibition  Endow 
ment.    8  (E). 

Waltham  Abbby: 
Endowed  Schcol.    S  (E)    - 

Walthamstow  : 
Sir  G.  Monoux's  Grammar  School 
Foundation.    8  (B). 


£ 
240 


223 
6 

485 

26 

1,790 
71 

407 
890 

66 

190 

884 

132 

140 

947 

174 

20 
87 

168 
286 


18  May  1887 

28  Oct.   1877 
to  June  1878 

20  NoY.  1873 

88  NoY.  1880 

28  Oct.   1876 
20  Oct.  1874 

26  June  1878 

•  •        • 

•  •        • 

7  July  1874 

«    •    . 

29  June  1871 
4  Feb.  1879 

14  Feb.  1888 
9  Sept.  1884 

*  •        • 

•  *        0 

*  •        • 

•  •        • 

*  •        • 

•  •        • 

30  Jan.  1893§ 
30  Jan.  1888 

86  July  1892 

11  dct,   1887 
29  Nor.  1889 

•  •        • 

29  0(!t.   1878 
15  Sept.  1891 

•    «    ■ 
4  Jan.  1882 

•  »        • 

4 

2  Jan.  1881 
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of  the  County  of  Monkouth,  &o. — continued. 


Proceedings  in  Oues  where  no  Scheme  has  been  established 
under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts. 


Date  of 

Submission  of 

S.-heme  to 

Education 

Department. 


Date  of 

Publication 

of  Draft 

Scheme. 


Proceedings 

prior  to 

Publication  of  Draft  Scheme. 


NOTES. 


22  Dec     18M 


22  Dec.     1891 


22  Dec     1891 


22  Dec 


1894 


22  Dec     1894 


18  August  1877 
6  August  1893 


5  Dec.     18941 


Beported  on  by  an  Assistant 
Commissioner,  1870,  1871, 
and  1891. 

Beported  on  by  an  Assistant 
Commissioner,  1871  and  1891. 


No  correspondence  or  pro- 
ceedings under  Endowed 
Schools  Acts. 

Correspondence,  1871-1875. 


Correspondence,  1873. 


*  Under  the  Order  of  29th  November 
1889  the  Goremors  are  directed 
to  close  the  Grammar  School. 


X  Accounts  show  payment  of  tuition 
of  boys  and  girls. 

§  Superseding  Scheme. 


II  Scheme  amalgamating  endowment 
with  the  Saffron  Walden  Gram- 
mar School  Foundation. 


- 


/ 


C\^  ^OH  M 
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SECONDABY  EDUCATION  COMMISSION: 


Betusk  of  FotTNDATiONS  in  EwGLAUD,  exclusive 


PLACB 

and 

"Name  ov  Pouitdatioh. 


Gross 
Income 

from 
Endow- 
ment 
(Approzi' 
mate). 


Proceedings  in  Cases  where  a  Scheme  has 

been  established  under  the  Endowed 

Schyools  Acts. 


Original 
Schemes 
established 
under  the 
Endowed 
Schools  Acts. 

Date  of  Order 

in  Council 

approving 

Scheme. 


Amending  Schemes  established 


Under 

Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 


Date  of  Order 

in  Council 

approYing 

Scheme. 


Under 

Charitable 

Trusts  Acts. 


Date  of  Order. 


COUNTY  OP  ESSEX-c<m^. 

WOODVOBD : 

Bancroft's  School  («m  London,  City 
and  County*  Stepney). 

COUNTY  OP  GLOUCESTER. 

BbHKBIBT  : 
Pree  School.    S  (E)     - 

Bbistol  : 
Bristol  Cathedral  College.    S(B)     - 


{ 


Alice  Cole's  Scholarship,  &o.  Charity 
Colston's  Hospital.    S  (B.G)  - 

Diocesan  Trade  School 

Grammar  SchooL    S  (B) 

Certain  Municipal  Charities  (whole 
or  part). 


Queen  Elizabeth's  Hospital  and  the 
Bed  Maids'  School. 

The  Loan  Money  Charity  (part)*     - 

The  Loan  Money  Charity  (further 
part).«t 

Mary  Ann  Peloquin's  Charity  (part)t 

The  Prisoners  in  Gaol  Pund  (part)* 

Christ    Church.  —  Church    Lands 
Charity.§ 

St.  Mary  Bodcliffe  and  St.  Thomas.— 
Pile  Street  School.    S  (E). 

iSftoJbffcrQ/^.— Protestant  Dissenters' 
School.    S(E). 

TmpU.-B\u^  GirU'  School.   S  (E)  I] 


£ 


76 

41S 
2S8 


4  Peb.     1876 


[       4y8MJ 
I      2,122( 


4  Peb.  1876 

4  Peb.  1876 

18  May  1876 

17  Not.  1888 


8  May     1882 


IS  Not.  1888 
18  May  1886 
SO  Got.      1881 


8.084 -^ 
8,242 


U49 


29 


196 


126 


13  May  1876 

15  May  1876 

16  May  1888 

IS  Msy  1875 

IS  May  1876 


29  June    1878 


ae  April  1878 

19lfay  1882 

8  May  188S 

19  June  1886 

L  9  Aug.  1892 
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of  tilie  Ooonly  of  Mohmouth,  &c. — cowtinued. 


FkoeeediiigB  in  Omm  where  no  Scheme  has  been  established 
under  the  ^dowed  Schools  Acts. 


Date  of 

Sabmissiofn  of 

Scheme  to 

Education 

Department. 


Bate  of 

Publication 

of  Dralt 

Sofaeme. 


Proceedings 

prior  to 

Publication  of  Ihaft  Scheme. 


NOTES. 


Beported  on  by  an  Assistant 
Commissioner,  1886. 


Conespondenoe,  1885-1887. 


The  Scheme  of  Srd  Hay  1882  super- 
sedes  that  of  4th  February  1875. 


29  August  18M 


Correspondence,  1886. 


Xo  correspondence  or  pro- 
ceedings under  the  Endowed 
Schools  Acts. 


Ditto 


ditto 


Induding  —  (i.)  Loan  Monfy 
Charity  (furthpr  part) ;  (ii.) 
Prisoners  in  Gaol  Fund  (resi- 
due) ;  (ili.)  Jf.  A,  Peloquin*s 
Charity  (further  part) ;  and 
Cliarities  of  (iv.)  Dr.  Thonas 
White,  for  Loans;  (v.)  Robert 
Kitchen,  for  apprenticing ;  (vi ) 
Edward  Cox :  (vii.)  Fuller 
(paw);  (viii.)  Mr.  T.  White, 
for  maintenance  of  St.  John's 
Conduit;  and  (ix.)  John  Whit- 
eont  for  Bedclifle  Grammar 
School. 

*  The  Endowments  dealt  with  bv 
these  three  Schemes  are  amal' 
gamated  with  the  Bristol  Gram- 
mar School  Foundation. 

t  The  amount  of  the  endowment 
dealt  with  by  this  Scheme  is  as 
follows :— ■ 
(1.)  A  sum  of  1042.  payable 

every  twenty-fourth  year. 
(t.)  Asumof  lOtf. 
(S.)  A  sum  of  551.  U«.  Id.  2}  per 
cent.  Annuities. 

The  Endowment  dealt  with  by 
this  Scheme  is  amalgamated  as 
to  part  with  the  Bristol  Grammar 
School  Foundation  and  as  to  pai  t 
with  the  Bed  Maids'  School 
Foundation. 

§  The  income  is  in  part  applied  fc  r 
the  education  at  school  of  cliil- 
dren  of  poor. 

Income  is  applied  in  payment  of 
fees  and  in  clothing. 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION  COMMISSION  : 


BfiTimN  of  FouKDATioKs  in  EvGLAUD,  exclasiye 


PLACE 

and 

Naxb  ov  FomrDATiov. 


Grots 
Income 

from 
£ndow« 

ment 
(Approxi- 
mate). 


Proceedings  in  Cases  where  a  Scheme  has 

been  established  under  the  Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 


Original 
Schemes 

established 
under  the 
Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Date  of  Order 

in  Council 

approving 

Scheme. 


Amending  Schemes  established 


Under 
Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Date  of  Order 

in  Council 

approving 

Scheme. 


Under 

Charitable 
Trusts  Acts. 

Date  of  Order. 


COUNTY  OF  GLOUCE8TEBr-co»^. 

Cam: 
The  Hopton  School    8(E) 

CaXPDBH  CHIPPniG: 

Grammar  School.    S  (B) 

Ghbltbitham  : 
Pate's  Grammar  School  and  Alms- 
houses.   S  (B). 

CeTBCHDOWB  : 

Heniy  Wyndowe's  School.    S  (B) 
Mrs.  Blunt's  Charity  - 

ClBBirCBSTBB : 

r  Powell's  Schools.    S  (B.E) 

Blue  Sclioolt  -       - 

Cirencester  Grammar  School 

John  Jones'  Charity 

Patsvoki)  * 
Lady  Mioo's  Charity  (for  apprenti 
ciiig). 

Parmer's  Endowed  Schools.   S  (E)  - 

GliOTTCBSTBB  ! 

^  Gloucester  United  Endowed  Schools 
8  (B.G). 

IT  William  Holliday's  Charity    - 

Y  Jane  Punter's  Charity 

.  Sir  Thomas  White's  Charity  (part) 

* 

Cathedral  School.   8  (B) 
Poor's  School.    8  (E)       • 

HSITBUBTi: 

Grammar  School.   8  {S) 


Sandford's  Charity.    (8)  tt 

MiCKLBTOir  : 

Porter's  Charity.    8  (E)  • 

MiHCHiirHAicPTOH' : 
St.  Loe's  School    S  (B) 

Giammar  School.   8  (B) 


220 


140 
1,928 

85 
26 

861' 
48 


1  -{ 


ijili 


•• 


108 
448 

74 
106 
186 
187 


14  April    1884 
80  March  1891 

15  July     1881 

9  August  1878 
84  March  1878 

28  Nor.  1876 

88  Nov.  1876 

89  Nov.  1881$ 
89  Nov.  1881§ 

16  May     1871 
14  May     1877 

8  May     1888 

8  May    1888 

8  May     1888 
'  8  May    1888 


29  June    1888 


14  May     1877!l 
80  April    1894 


87  March  1877 
8Jaii#-    1888 


14  Dec     1888 
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of  the  County  of  Mokmouth,  &c. — continued. 


Proceedings  in  Gues  where  no  Soheme  has  been  established 
under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts. 


Date  of 

Submission  of 
Soheme  to 
Bdaoation 

Department. 


Date  of 

Publication 

of  Draft 

Scheme. 


Prooeedinup 

prior  to 

Publication  of  Draft  Scheme. 


NOTES. 


Beported  on  by  an  Assistant 
Commissioner,  1872  and  1884. 

Beported  on  by  an  Assistant 
Commissioner,  1872  and  1878. 

No  correspondence  or  pro- 
ceedings under  Endowed 
Schools  Acts. 


bitto 


ditto. 


Correspondence,  1872. 


BMwrted  on  by  an  Assistant 
Commissioner,  1873  and  1888. 


t  The  Blue  School  now  forms  part 
of  Powell's  Schools. 

X  Under  this  Scheme  Cirencester 
Grammar  School  is  made  jmrt  of 
Powell's  Schools. 

9  Under  this  Scheme  two-fifths  of 
the  endowment  is  to  be  con* 
sidered  applicable  to  the  Free 
Grammar  School,  Cirencester. 


II  Under  this  Scheme  Mice's  Charity 
is  made  part  of  Farmer's  En- 
dowed Schools  Foundation. 


Y  Holliday's  and  Punter's  Charities 
now  form  part  of  the  Gloucester 
United  Endowed  Schools. 


**  See  Report  6f  Schools  Inquiry 
Commission,  Vol.  16,  p.  67. 


ft  This  Foundation  is  included 
amonxst  the  list  of  primaiy 
schools  in  the  Beport  of  the 
Schools  Inquiry  Commission,  but 
the  income  is  not  apparently 
now  applied  in  maintenance  of 
an  Elementary  ScbooL 


School  now  held  at  Coleford. 
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SSCONDABY  EDUCATION  COMMISSION  I 


Beturk  of  FovHUATioini  in  Bk&lavb,  exolasive 


PLACE 

and 

NjLMB  OF  FouiroATiosr. 


Gross 
Income 

from 
Endow 

ment 

(Approzi- 

mat«). 


ProoeedingB  in  Csaes  where  a  Scheme  has 

been  Mtablished  under  flte  Endowed 

Schools  Acta. 


Original 

Schemes 

established 

under  the 

Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Bate  of  Order 

in  Goundl 

approving 

Scheme. 


Amending  Schemes  established 


Under 

Endowed 

Schools  Acta. 

Sate  of  Order 

in  Council 

approving 

Scheme. 


Under 

Charitable 

Trusts  Acts, 

]>ate  of  Order. 


COUNT!  OF  6L0UCBST£i^-<MM»«. 

NOKTHLEAOH : 

Westwood's  Grammar  School.    S  (B) 

SODBVBT,  CHIPpiira : 
Endowed  School.    S  (B) 

Stohxhousb  : 
Stonehouse  Endowed  School  S  (B) 

Stow-oh-the-Wold  : 
Grammar SchooL   St        ... 

StBOVD: 
The    Marling  School     Foundation. 
S(B). 

TBTBURT  : 
Charity  Estates,  including  Grammar 
School.    S  {£), 

Tewkesbubt  : 
Grammar  School.    S  (B)        • 

Thorhbuby : 
Thombuiy  Grammar  SchooL    S  (B) 

WiCEWAB : 
Endowed  SchooL  S  (B)  •       - 


WiECHCOMBB  : 

The  Chandos  SchooL    S  (B)  • 


The  King's  Grammar  School 
Townsend's  Charity.    S  (E) 


WOTTOK'ITEDEB-EDaB : 
Katharine,  Lady,  Berkeley's  Grammar 
SchooL    S(B). 

The  H^ett  Charity  (Blue Coat  School). 

S  (E). 


COUNTY  OP  HEBEFOBB. 

BOSBUBT : 

The  Bosbury  Endowed  School  S(B) 

BBBDWABOm,      STAUBTOir-Oir.WTB, 
Ac: 
Jarvis's  Charity.    S  (E)      -      - 

KboMYABD  : 
Bromyard  Grammar  School.    S  (B) 

Endowed  School.    S  (£} 

Clivvobd  : 
Smith's  Charity.    S  (E)     - 

COLWALL : 

Grammar  School.   S  (JB) 


£ 
627 


144 
14 

71 
828 

687 

48 
169 
215 


}  "{ 


199 


748 


28 


124 

2,384 

86 
16 

416 

86 


11  July     1877 


9  August  1872 


28  Not.    1887 


17  May  1879 

SOAprU  1894 

28  Not.  1876 

28  Not.  1876 


26  June    1886 


9  May     1891 


1  Mry     1890 


»l  !■- 
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of  the  Comity  of  MomfoirTH,  Ac-^ontinued*, 


Proceedings  in  Gues  where  no  Scheme  has  bera  esteblished 
under  the  Bndowed  Bcbools  Acts. 


Date  of 

Sabmissicm  of 

Scheme  to 

Education 

Department. 


Date  of 

Publication 

of  Draft 

Scheme. 


Proceedings 

prior  to 

Publication  of  Draft  Scheme. 


NOTES, 


SOUar.    1888 


16  Mi^     1800 


Correspondence,  1808. 


Correspondence.  1886-1881. 


No  correspondence  or  pro- 
ceedings under  Endowed 
Schools  Acts. 


Ditto 


ditto. 


t  The  Almshouse  and  Free  Grammar 
School  and  Chaii^  of  William 
Cope  and  certain  other  Charities 
are  now  gOYemed  by  a  Scheme 
under  the  Charitable  Trusts  Acts 
of  21st  June  1888.  and  by  which,  as 
therein  mentioned  (clause  6o), 
part  of  the  income  is  i4>plicable 
in  advancing  the  education  of 
children  in  Tublic  Elementary 
Schools  by  way  of  rewards.  Ac. 


Correspondence.  1879-1886. 


Reported  on  by  an  Assistant 
Commissioner.  1874. 


CorrespoDdence,  188S. 


No  correspondence  or  pro- 
ceedings under  Bndowed 
Schools  Acts. 

Ditto  ditto. 


The  King's  Grammar  School  now 
forms  part  of  the  Chandos  SohooL 


Ditto 


ditto. 
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SEOONDABT  EPUCATiON  COMMISSION: 


BsTUBN  of  Foundations  in  England,  exclusiye 


PLACE 

and 

Name  of  Fouitdatioh. 


Gross 
Income 

from 
Endow* 

ment 
(Approxi- 
mate). 


Proceedings  in  Oases  where  a  Scheme  has 

been  established  under  the  Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 


Original 

Schemes 

established 

under  the 

Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Bate  of  Order 

in  Council 

approving 

Scheme. 


Amending  Schemes  established 


Under 

Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Date  of  Order 

in  Council 

approying 

Scheme. 


•  Under 

Charitable 

Trusts  Acts. 

Date  of  Order. 


COUNTY  OV  HEBEFOKD-tfOfit. 

Eakdislaitd  : 
Grammar  SchooL    8  (S) 

FowraoPB  and  elsewhere : 
QofTs  Charity.    S  (E)  • 

Hbsbf  CRD : 
Cathedral  Grammar  SohooL     S  (B) 


Dean  Langford  Scholarships  (sm  also 
Ludlow). 

Philpott's  Exhibitions   and  Soholaiv 
ships. 

KiiroTOir : 
Lady  Hawkins'  School.    S  (B) 

Lxdbuht: 
Grammar  School.    S  (S)     • 

LboMIVSTXB  : 
Grammar  School.    S  (S) 

LucTOir : 
Pierrepont's  School.    S  (B.E) 

N0BT05  CABOir : 
Thomas  Barnard's  Charity.    S  (E) 

Boss: 
Grammar  School.    S  (JB) 


Scott's  School.    S(E) 


Walfobd: 
The    Walford    Public   Blementanr 
School.    S(E). 

WlTHIirGTOB  : 
Elizabeth  By  worth's  Charity.    S  (E) 


COUNTY  OP  HEBTFOBD. 

Aldbbham  : 
Bichard  Piatt's  Charity.    S  (B.B)    - 

Babnet  CirrppiBO : 
Que<«n  Elizabeth's  Grammar  School. 
S  (B.G). 


(i.)  Jesus  Hospital  (part),  and  (il.) 
Mary  Barcocx's  Charity  (part). 

Jesus  Hospital  (further  part) 

Ditto 


£ 
65 


411 

278 

(and  capital 
sum  of 
7«000;.). 

119 
960 

300 

U 

25 

1,120 

6 

10 

196 

7 


2,002 
819 


U45 


26  June    1893 

26  June  '  1893 
26  June    1893 

6  August  1874 


26  August  1881 
9  August  1872 


9  August  1872 


28  May     1872 


IS  May  1875 
26  June    1873 

26  June  187S§ 
20  March  187711 
8  Feb.     1890^ 


17  May      1888 


»  \ 


4  March   1802 


>         ^ 


IS  June    1801 
20  May     1881 


Note.  —Under  the  Scheme  of  86th  June  1878,  a  capital  sum  of  5,0002.  and  a  yearly  sum  of  4602.  are  made 
Barcock's  Charity)  for  the  purposes  of  Elisabeth  Allen's  School.  Under  the  Scheme  of  20th  March  1877  a 
the  Scheme  of  8th  February  1890  a  further  turn  of  1,8002»  is  made  applicable  for  the  purposes  of  the 


i 
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of  the  County  of  Monmouth,  Ac. — c<nUinued. 


Ptooeedin^i  in  Gasea  where  no  Scheme  has  been  established 
under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts. 


Date  of 

Submission  of 

Scheme  to 

Education 

Departmfflit. 


Date  of 

Publication 

of  Draft 

Scheme. 


Proceedings 

prior  to 

Publication  of  Draft  Scheme. 


NOTES. 


81  Deo.     1894 


No  correspondence  or  pfo- 
oeedings  under  Endowed 
Schools  Acts. 

Ditto  ditto. 


No  correspondence  or  pro- 
ceedings under  Endowed 
Schools  Acts. 

Ditto  ditto. 


No  correspondence    or   pro 
ceedings    under    Endowed 
Schools  Acts. 

Ditto  ditto. 


The  Scheme  of  17th  May  1888,  for 
Chipping  Bunet  Grammar 
School  Foundation,  supenedes 
that  of  26th  June  187S. 

§  ^S^  Foot  Note. 

U  Aw  Foot  Note. 
t  See  Foot  Note. 


applicable  for  the  purposes  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  Grammar  School,  and  a  capital  sum  of  300^.  (Mary 
further  sum  of  IJiXM,  is  made  applicable  for  the  purposes  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  Grammar  School.  Under 
Chipping  Bamet  Grammar  School  Foundation. 
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SBOONDABT  EDUCATION  COMMISSION  : 


Ebtubn  of  FouvDATioHS  in  Ekglakd,  CKolnsi^fe 


PLACE 

and 

Nami  of  FonrDATioir. 


Qroea 
Income 

from 
Endow- 
ment 
(Approxi- 
vAie). 


Prooeedings  in  Oiioo  where  a  Scheme  has 

been  established  under  the  Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 


Orii^inal 

Schemes 

established 

under  the 

Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Date  of  Order 

in  Council 

approving 

Scheme. 


Amending  Schemes  established 


Under 

Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Data  of  Order 
in  Council 


approTU 
dchem< 


)I>n>Tmg 
le. 


Under 

Charitable 

Trusts  Acts. 

Date  of  Order. 


COUNTY  OF  HBETPOED-coii/. 

Basvkt  CKmiwa—eoni, 
Elisabeth  Allen's  School.    S  (E) 

Charity  of  Simon  Owen  and  Anthony 
Knightiey. 

Charities  of  Thos.  Pratt  and   Jas. 
Silverlock. 

Bkbkhamstbd.  Gbbat,  oh  St.  Pstsb  : 
Edward  Salter's  Charity.    S  (E) 


Berkhamsted      Grammar      School. 
8  (il.G.E). 

Bourne's  Eihibition  Fund     • 

BUSTINOTOBD  (IN  LaTSTOW)  : 

Buntin^ford  Grammar  School.  S(B) 

CHB8HU5T : 
Dewhurst's  School    S  (E)      - 

Hevtford  : 
Grammar  School.    S  (B)     - 

Greenooat  School.    8  (E) 

HiTCHIir : 
Hitchin  Grammar  SchooL    S  (B.G)  • 

BAddiffe's  Girls'  School.    8  (E) 


British  (Boys)  School.    8  (£) 
Market   Stbekt     or    Marktatb 

STBBBT : 

Coppin's  Scholarship  Foundation 


St.  Albait'b  : 

r  The  City  of  St.  Alban's  Grammar 
School.    S(B). 


1 


< 


Charity  of  Thomas  and    Margaret 
Hall. 


Staxstbad  Abbots  : 
The  lia^sh  Scholarship  Endowment 
8  (B).'* 

Stbteitaob  : 
Grammar  School.    8  (B) 

Storttobd  Bishops: 
Grammar  SchooL    8  (B) 


89-^ 


29 


1,454 


880 


220 

40 

141 

947 

84 

114 
47 


244' 

20 

40 

17 


4  August  1873 
4  August  1873 

4  August  1873 

4  August  1873 
23  Oct.      1877 

28  Oct.      1879 
13  May     1875 


3M«y     1888 


16  May  1893 

28  Oct.  1879 

28  Oct.  1879 

4  Feb.  1879 


13May     1867 


10  April  1877 
17  Oct.  1891 

17  Jan.  1888 

11  Not.  1890 


6  Dec.     1898y 


28  June  1892tf- 
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of  the  Oonixfc]F  of  JCowoutb,  &c. — coniinttsd. 


PAMseedings  in  Omw  where  no  Scheme  has  been  eetabliBhed 
under  ihe  Endowed  Schools  Acta. 


Date  of 

Submission  of 

Scheme  to 

Education 

Department. 


Date  of 

Publication 

of  Draft 

Scheme. 


Proceedings 

prior  to 

Publication  of  Draft  Scheme. 


NOTES. 


81  Dec      1894 


31  Dec.     18M 


1  Sept.     18S2 


31  Dec     1804 


20  August  1884 


31  Dec      1894 


Reported  on  by  an  Assistant 
Commissioner,  1883. 


The  Scheme  of  lath  May  1887  was 
amended  by  Scheme  under 
Charitable  Trusts  Acts  of  11th 
November  1800. 


§  No  income  fttnn  endowment. 

i|  This  Order  authorises  the 
Governors  to  sell  or  let  the  School 
buildings  and. estates  and  pro- 
perty of  Trust  and  to  apply  pro- 
ceeds of  such  sale  in  liquidation 
of  pecuniaiy  liabilities  of  Founda- 
tion. 


Ditto 


ditto. 


No  correspondence  or  pro- 
ceedings under  Endowed 
Schools  Acts. 


Ditto 


ditto. 


ff  This  Charity  now  forms  part  of 
the  Grammar  School. 

**  The  income  of  the  Foundation  is 
directed  to  be  pnid  by  the 
Trustees  to  the  Governors  of 
Ware  Grammar  School  subject  to 
fulfilment  of  a  certain  condition. 

ft  Superseding  Scheme.    - 


Reported  on  by  an  Assistant 
Commissioner,  1872. 

Reported  on  by  an  Assistant 
Comraissionor,  1886.  Fur- 
ther  correspondence  up  to 
1801. 
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SECONDARY   EDUCATION  COMMISSION: 


RxTUBN  of  FoTTHDATiONS  in  EvoLAifD,  exclnsiye 


PLACE 

and 

Namb  Of  PouvDATioir. 


COUNTY  OF  HBRTPORD-«m*. 

HfTABB : 
Ware  Grammar  BchooL    8  (B) 

WATfOBD : 

Watford  Endowed  Schools.    8  (fi.O) 


COUNTY  OP  HUNTINGDON. 

PSKBTAirTOir : 
Ellis's  School.    S(E)  - 


GOD1IAHCHB8TBB : 

Grammar  School.    8  (B) 

HuHTiiroDOK : 
Grammar  School.    S  (B) 


Walden's  School    8(B).  -       - 

KlMBOLTOir : 
Kimbolton  Grammar  School.    8  (B) 

BA.MSBT : 

Grammar  School.    B  (B) 


Stavohtok.  Gbbat: 
Oombined Chanties.    St  -       • 

[Ladj  Conjers'  School.] 

WOODSTONB : 

Charitv  of  John  and  Marj  Walaham. 
8(E). 

Yaxlby^  * 
Proby'sSchooL    8  (E) 


COUNTY  OP  KENT. 

AbhVOBD : 
Ashford  Grammar  School.    8  (B) 

Bbitbjtdbk  : 
Gibbons'  School.    8  (E)  - 

BlDDBITDBir : 
Grammar  School.    8  {E) 


BiBcniNOTOir: 
Crispe's     School     and     Exhibition 
Foundation.    8  (E). 

BOBDBir : 
Borden  School  Trust.    8  (B)  - 

Bbomlet : 
Bromley  Endowed  School 


Gross 
Income 
?from 
Endow- 
ment 
(Approxi- 
mate). 


Proceedings  in  Cases  where  a  Scheme  has 

been  established  under  the  Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 


Original 

Schemes 

established 

under  the 

Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Date  of  Order 

in  Council 

approTinK 

Scheme. 


Amending  Schemes  established 


Under 

Endowed 

Schools  Act«. 

Date  of  Order 

in  Council 

approving 

Scheme. 


£ 
44 


S99 


18 


28 


117 


120 


8S7 


226 


74 


41 


94 


45 


121 


20 


101 


600 


51 


28  Not.     1889 

29  June    1882 


12  May     1874 


17  July     1873 


28  Oct     1{79 


26  March  1878 


14  Aug.     1879 


6  Aug.     1876 


24  March  1973 


Under 

Charitable 

Trusts  Acts. 

Date  of  Order. 


6  July     1889 


7  March  1884 
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of  i&e  County  of  Monmouth,  &c. — continued. 


FtooeedingB  in  Oases  where  no  Scheme  has  been  established 
onder  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts. 


Date  of 

Sabmission  of 

Sehemeto 

Bduoation 

Departmeat. 


Dat«of 

Publication 

of]>raft 

Scheme. 


Proceedings 

prior  to 

Publication  of  Draft  Scheme. 


SlDec     1894 
nDeo.     IBM 


11  July  ISM* 


NOTEa 


Ko  correspondeooe   or   pro- 
*  oeedings    under    Endowed 
Schools  Acts. 

Oorrespondence,  1871*187S. 


Reported  on  by  an  Assistant 
Commissioner,  189L 


Ditto 


ditta 


Reported  on  by  an  Assistant 
Commissioner,  1884  Cor- 
respondence up  to  1890. 

Correspondence*  187L 


*  This  Scheme  was  for— 

1.  St.  John's  Hospital  and  the 
Grammar  School  bekmgiiiK 
thereto. 

2.  Charity  of  John  Dryden. 
S.  Charity  of  Lionel  walden. 

4.  Charity  of  Mrs.  Gimber. 

5.  Charity  of  George  Herritt. 


Reported  on  by  an  Assistant 
CommisBioner,  1891. 


tThis  Foundation  is  included 
amongst  the  list  of  primary 
Schools  in  the  Report  of  lbs 
Schools  Inquiry  Commissioners, 
but  the  income  is  not,  apparently, 
now  applied  for  purposes  of 
School  maintenance. 


No  correspondence  or  pro- 
ceedings under  Endowed 
Schools  Acts. 


A     88660, 


E 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION   COMMISSION: 


Eetttbn  of  FoxTNDATioNS  in  Englakd,  ezclasiTS.  _  . 


PLAGE 

and 

Name  op  ForyDAXios. 


Oroes 
Income 
fh)m 
Endow- 
ment 
(Approxi- 
mate). 


Proceedings  in  Gaaea  wti«re»Scheme  has 

been  established  under  the  Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 


Original 

Schemes 

established 

under  the 

Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Date  of  Order 

in  Council 

approving 

Scheme. 


Amending  Schemes  established 


Under 

Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Date  of  Order 

in  Council 

approving 

Scheme. 


Under 
Charitable 
TrustiAettft 

Date  of  Order. 


COUNTY  OP  KBNT-c<m^ 

Cavtbkburt  ■ 
The  Kiag's  School  of  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  Canterbary.    S  (B). 


The  Simon  Langton  Schools.    S  (B.G) 


Charities  of  Dorothy  Nixon,  Elizabeth 
Lovejoy  (part)«  and  Daniel  Decau- 
four  (part). 

(i.)  Jesus     Hospital     (Educational 

part). 

(ii.)  The  Simon  Langton  Schools 
The  Heyman  Scholarship  Fund 
Clergy  Orphan  School.    6  (B) 


Rose's  Charity 


Eastbridge  Hospital.    S  } 


Cju.b^bbooe  : 

rCranbrook  Grammar  School.    S  (B)  - 

C  John  Spicer's  Charity  (part)      - 

CBAT,  St.  Mabt  : 
Mrs.  Catherine  Withen's  Charity.    S 

(E). 

DaBTTORD  : 
Dartford  Grammar  School.    8  (B)    - 

Faybbshau  : 

^Faversham  Grammar  School  Founda* 

)     tion.    S  (B). 

(.Charities  of  Saker  and  others  (part) 

<}ommi'rcial  School.    8(B)     - 


FOLXXSTOirB  : 

Sir  Eliab  Harvey's  School  Founda- 
tion.   8  (B). 

GOTJDHUBST : 

He  rsemonden's  School  Endowment- 

HAWKHnifiT  : 
Dunk's  Charity.    S  (E) 


£ 

975 


781 


75 


67 


1,262 


}     **>{ 


las 


76 


14  Sept    1878 


27  Nov.     1878 


27  Nov.     1878 


♦22  Feb.  1879- 


7  Oct.  188(>» 

16  June  1885 

17  June  1881 
10  March  1882 
25  June  1886 
16  Dec.  188r 
90  Nov.  1884 


22  Feb.     1879 


26  Feb.     1880 


24  July     1894 


29  June  1882  : 

29  June  1882  , 

8  Nov.  1871 

12  Aug.  1876 


1        f" 

>  566  j' 

)  (24 


566 
278 

62 

63 
221 


24  March  1876 
March  1876 


26  June    1886 


16  July     1881 


I 


18  Aug.     188S 
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of  the  County  of  Monmoutii,  &c. — continued. 


Proceedings  in  Cases  where  no  Scheme  has  been  established 
under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts. 


Date  of 

Submission  of 

Scheme  to 

Education 

Department. 


Date  of 

Publication 

of  Draft 

Scheme. 


Proceedings 

prior  to 

Publication  of  Draft  Scheme. 


NOTES. 


/^ 


I*  The  Amending  Scheme  of  22nd 
I      February  1879  was  made  for— 

(i.)  Jesus  Hospital  (Educa- 
I  tional  part). 

(ii.)  Simon  Langton  Schools. 
I  (See  below.) 


This  Scheme  amends  theSche'-ne  of 
27th  November  1878.  mado  for 
the  Simon  Langton  Schools.  (See 
above.) 


No  correspondence    or    pi'o- |t5e«  General  Ctarities  at  end. 
ceedings    under    Endowed 
Schools  Acts. 


Reported  on  by  an  Assistant 
Commissioner,  188*. 

Reported  on  by  an  Assistant 
Commissioner,  1884.  Fiu> 
ther  correspondence  up  to 
1888. 


t  The  School  of  the  Hospital  is  ap- 
parently in  abeyance.  The  ao - 
counts  for  1890  show  a  imall 
payment  to  Blean  School. 


Reported  on  l^y  nn  Assistant 
Commissioner,  1880. 


Correspondence,  1873. 


£   2 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION  COMIOSSION 


Betubv  of  FoUNBATiovB  in  Ekglavd,  ezcliuiTe 


PLACE 

and 

Nams  of  FouvDAnov. 


GroM 

Income 

from 
Endow- 
ment 
(Approzi* 
mate). 


Proceedings  in  Caaes  where  a  Scbeme  haa 

been  eetablialied  under  the  ^dowed 

Bdhoola  Acta. 


COUNTY  OP  KEVT-eont. 
LsTBOUurs,    Eabt   Mallivo,  avd 

SOUTHBOBOUOH : 

Holme's  Charity  .  .  . 

LbTBOUBBB : 

The  Hohne  Poandation.   8  (E) 

LTxnroB,  DnCCHUBCH,  avo  Bmbsth  : 
Bedinfffleld's    Edncatiooal  Endow- 
metit. 

Maidbtobb  : 
Maidstone  Qrammar  SchooL    8  (B)  • 

Maidstone    Grammar    School   for 
Girls.    8<G). 

Bhie  Coat  Schools.    8  (B)       - 

MAixiKe,  East: 
The  Holme  Poundation 


BOCKBSTBB: 
Rochester      Cathedral 
School.    S(B). 


Grammar 


Sir  J.   Williamson's    Mathematical 
School    8(B). 


r  Rochester  Bridge  Trust  (part) 
^Grammar  School  for  Girls.    8  (G) 

fiOMVBT,  NkW: 

Southland's  Hospitalt  > 


Savdwich  : 
^Grammar  School.    8  (B) 

Pumese's  Charity  (part) 

St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  (part). 

Janris's  Charity  (part) 

^Turner's  (Hiarity 


SSTBirOAKS : 
The  Seranoaks  Grammar  School  and 
Almshoiue  Poundation.    8  (B). 

Lady   Margaret    Boswell's    School. 
8(E). 

SoiTTBBOBdUOH  (IB  TOBBBIBGE)  : 

The  Holme  foundation.   8  (G) 


Original 

Schemes 

established 

under  the 

Endowed  ' 

Schools  Acts. 

Date  of  Order 

in  Council 

approring 

Scheme. 


Amending  Schemes  established 


Under 

Endowed 

Schools  Acta. 

Date  of  Order 

in  Council 

ajpproring 

scheme. 


Under 

Charitable 

Trusts  Acta. 

Date  of  Order. 


£ 

357 


108 
167 

57 
55 

SS6 

142 
1,106 
1^7 


}  -{ 


119 


290' 


824 
148 

US 


OSept.    18M 
9  Sept.    1884 

3  May     188t  — 

I 
3  May     1888      3  April    1886 

3  April    1886 


9  Sept.  1884 

11  July  1877 

27  Nov.  1878 

8  April  1886 

3  April  1886 


3April    1886 


28  June  1802 

28  June  1892 

28  June  1802 

28  June  1892 

28  June  1892 

11  July  isn 

11  July  1877 


9  Sept.    1884    28  No?.     1888 


14  Mar.     1800 


20  August  1886 


20  March  1888 

7  Sept.    1888 

15  Peb.     1880 


_ 
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of  the  Goanty  of  MoNMoirra,  &c, — continued. 


Proceedings  in  Omow  where  no  Scheme  has  been  established 
under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acta. 


Bate  of 

Sabmiasion  of 

Sefaeme  to 

Education 

Department. 


Date  of 

Publication 

of  Draft 

Scheme. 


Proceedings 

pdorto 

Publication  of  Draft  Scheme. 


N0TE.3. 


Scheme  in  progress. 


Visited  by  an  Assistant  Com- 
missioner, 1878.  Corres- 
pondence up  to  1888.  Se- 
ported  on  by  an  Inspector, 
1884. 


t  See  Schools  Inanity  Commission 
Beports,  VoL  11,  page  148. 


These  Charities  are  now  consoli- 
dated, and  form  one  Foundation 
under  the  title  of  Sir  Boger 
Man  wood's  Grammar  School. 


The  Scheme  of  2Sth  Noreinber 
1889  supercedes  that  of  9th 
September  1884. 
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SECONDARY   EDUCATION   COMMISSION: 


Return  of  Fouvdatxovb  in  Enolivd,  excluBiye 


PLACE 

and 

Name  op  Fouxdation. 


Gross 
Income 

from 
Endow- 
ment 
(Approxi- 
mate). 


Prooeedings  in  Cases  where  a  Scheme  has 

been  established  under  the  Endowed 

Schools  Acta. 


Original 

Schemes 

established 

under  the 

Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Date  of  Order 

in  Council 

approving 

Scheme. 


Amending  Schemes  established 


Under 

Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Date  of  Order 

in  Council 

approving 

Scheme. 


Under 

Charitable 

Tmsta  Acts. 

Date  of  Order. 


COUNTY  OP  KENT-«M»^. 

SUTTOir  Vaxehcb  : 
Grammar  School.    S  (B) 

TBlTTEBDEir  : 

Grammar  School.   S  (E)     - 


TOITBBIDOB : 

The  Free  Grammar  School  of  Sir 
Andrew  Judd,  Knt.    S  (B). 

The    Skinner     Company's    Middle 
SchooL    S(B). 

Wickham,  Eabt  : 
Poster's  Endowed  Schools.    S  (E)    • 

WtE: 
Wye  College  Grammar  and  Thomhill 
Schools. 

(1.)  School  Foundation.  S  (B) 

(2J  South  •  Eastern      Agricultural 
School  and  College.  S  (fi). 

Yaldivo  : 
William  aeave's  School.   S  (B) 


COUNTY  OF  LANCASHIRE. 

ASHTOH  •  Iir  -  MaKEBVIBLD     ■  (OTHBB- 
WISE  ASHTOK-LE-WlLLOWB)  : 

Ashton  -  in  -  Makerfleld     Grammar 
School.    S  (B). 

AflpriL ; 
Grammar  School.    S  ( ff) 


Abtlbt-iit-Leigh  : 
Charities  of  Adam  and  Thomas  Mort 
and  others.    S  (B). 

AVOHTOH  (IK  HaLTOB)  : 

Burton's  Foundation.    S  (E) 

BI8PHAM  (iir  CROBTOir)  : 
Duzning's  Endowed  School    S  (E) 

B18PHAM-WITH-N0BBBECK   (in  Bis* 

PHAM)  : 
Bispham  Endowed  School.   S  (E)    - 

LACKBtTBir : 

Blackburn  Grammar  School.    S  (B) 

Leyland's  Foundation  • 

Blacebubn^Liyesbt,  asb  Plbasiito 

TOK: 
Llvney's  Exhibition  Endowment     • 


£ 

60 
72 

6,U4 
806 

229 


187 


94 


lOS 


41 


90 


81  July  1880 

81  July  1880 

28  June  1880 

29  June  1878 

16  May  1898 

16  May  1803 

6  August  1874 


8  March  1886 


182 

23  Oct.      1876 

199 

26  March  1878 

128 

28  Oct     1876 

880 

7  Feb.     1877 

241 

7  March  1887 

23 

18  May     1887 

*16  Oct.      1880 


16  May     1893} 
(2  Schemes). 


28  March  1884 


13  Nov.     1891 
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of  the  County  of  MomaouTH.  Ac— con/int/ei. 


Proceedings  in  Cases  where  no  Scheme  has  been  established, 
under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts. 


Dat«of 

Submission  of 

Scheme  to 

Education 

Department. 


Bate  of 

Publication 

of  Draft 

Scheme. 


Proceedings 

prior  to 

Publication  of  Draft  Scheme. 


19  July     1884 


Correspondence,  1870-1876. 


Vo  correspondence  or  pro- 
ceedings under  Endowed 
Schools  Acts. 


LI';!'!'  y 


^      'w       * 


NOTES. 


I*  This  Scheme  establishes  a  Com* 
mercial  School. 


No  ooniespondence  or  pro- 
ceedings under  Endowed 
Schools  Acts. 


t  Superseding  Schemes.    Seehelow 
(1)  and  (2). 
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SECOXDART  KDUCATION  COMMISSION: 


BsTDBV  of  FouHBATiOHs  in  Eholavd,  ezoltuire 


and 
Namb  of  POUffDATIOir. 


GroM 
Income 

from 
Endow* 

ment 
(Approxi- 
mate). 


Proceedings  in  Caaet  wfaero  a  Sehenie  haa 
been  eitabliahed  under  the  Endowed 


COUNTY  OF  LANCAflHIRB-«m^. 

BlAOKSOD  (IK  BOLTOV-UI-MoOBa)  : 

Gnunmar  School,  kc,  (m»  SiTington) 
Fopplewell*s  School  Foondation.  S(E) 

BLBASDALB! 

Grammar  SchooL  8  (E) 

BoLTOir-iB-MooBa : 

f  Bolton  Grammar  School  Foondation 

\     8(B) 

CHolton's  Charity  (port) 

]Udinraj*a  Endowed  School.   8  (B) 

BoiiTOy-LS^JjLKDS: 

Grammar  School.    8  (E)    • 

BbBTHBBTOB  : 

Grammar  School.    8  (J?) 


BBOirilTOB  (IB  Pbsstob)  : 
Brooghton  •>  in  •  Preston     Grammar 
School.   S(E). 

BBOVOHTOB  (KiBKBT  IbBLBTH)  : 

Grammar  School.    8  (JE) 


BCMLVIMt  (IB  WhaLLBT)  : 

The  Burnley  Grammar  School.  8  (B) 

BUBTOBirOOD : 

Grammar  School  fhy  Foundation* 
but  no  present  income,  18861.    S 

Bvtbt: 

Grammar  School.    8  (B) 

(i.)  CABLBTOB,ABD(iiO  HaBOHORB- 
CUM-NbWTOB  (IB  POITLTOB-LB- 
FTf  J>B)  : 

(i.)  Haines's  Poor  and  Apprenticing 
Charity  (part). 

(ii.)  Baines's  Endowed  &aio3l 

Cabtmbl  : 
Gartmel  Grammar  School.   S  (B)    - 

CinmBO : 
Brabin's  Endowed  Schools  and  ilms- 
houses.    8  (E). 

CHOBUET: 
Grammar  School.    8  (B) 


Olattob-lb  Woods  : 
Grammar  School.    8  (J?) 


Original 

Schemes 

established 

under  the 

Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Date  of  Order 

in  Council 

approving 

Scheme. 


Amending  Schemes  established 


Under 

Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Date  of  Order 

in  Council 

approving 

Scheme. 


Under 

Charitable 

Tmsts  Acta. 

Date  of  Order. 


m 

es 

91 

806 

478 
190 

48 

in 

182 


nsUaj   1876 
11  July     1877 


99  June    1882 

SHarchl894 
16  July     1881 


3lCaix'hl894t 


268 


U64 


[i.)  14| 
U.)«l) 


168 


287 


12 


11  July     1877 


6  May     1878 


1116  ilugust  1886 


16  July     1881 


27  N<iv,    1878 


80  Jan.     1888^ 
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of  the  OoBntf  of  Momxouth,  &c» — cofUimned. 


Proeeedii^  in  0mm  whan  no  Scheme  has  been  established 
under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts. 


Date  of 

Snbmissionol 

Scheme  to 

Sdooaitkm 

Deparimeni. 


Dateot 

Publication 

of  Draft 

I9chein6i 


Proceedings 

prior  to 

Publication  of  Draft  Scheme. 


NOTES. 


Correspondence^  1878. 


•  This  Scheme  nnitM  this  IhmndA. 
tion  (except 'as  to  the  sohocd 
buildings  and  sitM)  iriCh  the 
Pree  Grammar  School  at  Biring- 
ton.  See  under  Rivinirton  and 
Blackrod  United  SohooU. 


f  Superseding  Bchsme. 


OorrMpondenoo*  UTS. 


No  correspondence  or  pro- 
ceedings under  Endowed 
Schools  Acts. 


No  correspondence  ot  pro- 
ceedings under  Endowed 
Schools  Acts. 


No  cormpondence  or  pro- 
ceedings under  Endowed 
Schools  Acts. 


Oorrespondence,  1884. 


t  Superseding  Scheme. 


No  correspondence  or  pro- 
ceedings under  Endowed 
Schools  Acts. 


Ditto 


dittob 


§  No  accounts  appear  to  hare  been 
fomidied. 


i)  This  Schnne  amends  a  Sdieme 
for  Baines's  Endowed  School. 
Sm  below,  Hardhom-cnm-New- 
ton. 
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SECONDARY   EDUCATION   COMMISSION: 


BsTunN  of  FouvDATioHB  in  England,  excloBire 


I 


PLACE 

and 

Namx  of  PouKDATioxr. 


Grofls 
Income 
from 
Endow- 
ment 
(Approxi- 
mate). 


Proceedings  in  Cases  where  a  Scfaezne  has 

been  established  under  the  Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 


Original 

Schemes 

established 

under  the 

Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Bate  of  Order 

in  Council 

approving 

scheme. 


Amending  Schemes  established 


Under 

Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Date  of  Order 

in  Council 

approving 

Scheme. 


Under 

Charitable 

Tmsts  Acts. 

Date  of  Order. 


COUNTY  OP  LANCASHIRB-coH^. 

ClJPTOir-WITH-SALWTCK ! 

Orammar  Hchool.    B  (^) 


CUTHXEOB  (iir  Whaixbt)  ! 
Clitberoe  Gramaiar  School.   S  ( B ) 

COCZSBHAM : 

Grammar  School.    8  {E) 


COLKB: 
Grammar  School.    S  * 


COLTOV : 
Finsthwaite  Grammar  School.  B  (E) 

CBOBBT.  GbBAT  (l!f  SeTTOK)  : 
The  Merchant  Tvylan*  Schools  of  the 
Foundation  of  John  Harrison.    B 
(B.G). 

DALTOir-iy-FVBKB88 : 

Dalton  Grammar  School.    S  (JS) 


Kirkl^  Ireleth  Grammar  SchooL    8 
(Eh 

BCCLBSTOK : 

Pemberton's  Grammar  School.  S  (E) 

ECOLBBTOB  f  Iir  PbBSCOT)  : 

Bocleston'in-Presoot  Endowed  School. 
S(B). 

ECCLBBTOir»  GbBAT  : 

Copp  Grammar  School.    S  (^) 

BCCLBSTOK ! 

Lane  Head  Grammar  School.    S  (E) 


Fabbworth  : 
Dixon    Green    Grammar    School. 
S(B). 

Fabbwobth  and  Kbabslbt  : 
Mather's  Charity.    S  (E)       - 

GOOSBABOH  -  WITH  •  NBWSHAH      (IB 
KiRKHAM)  : 

Colbome's  and  Threlfall's  Endowed 
School.    S  (E). 

Halsall  : 
Grammar  School.    S  {E) 


£ 
25 


483 

12 

26 

IS 

1,720 

62 

89 

94 

14 
46 


78 


878 


94 


18 


22  Feb.    :i678 


6  August  1874 


IS  M^     1876 


4  Feb.     1879 


20  Mi^     1884 


4  Feb.     1879 


3  Jan.     1998 
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of  the  County  of  Monmouth,  &c.— con^iru^. 


Proceedings  in  Cases  where  no  S<dieme  has  been  established 
nnder  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts. 


Bate  of 

Submission  of 

Scheme  to 

Education 

Department. 


Bate  of 

Publication 

of  Draft 

Scheme. 


Proceedings 

prior  to 

Publication  of  Biaft  Scheme. 


NOTES- 


Xo  correspondence  or  pro- 
ceedings under  Endowed 
Schools  Acts. 


No  correspondence  or  pro- 
ceedings nnder  Endowed 
Schools  Acts. 

Reported  on  by  an  Assistant 
Commissioner,  1690. 


Correspondency,  1871-1874. 


No  correspondence  or  pro- 
ceedings under  Endowed 
Schools  Acts. 


Ditto 


ditto. 


Correspondence,  1869  (semi- 
ol&cial). 

No  correspondence  or  pro- 
ceedings under  Endowed 
Schools  Acts. 


Ditto 


Ditto 


ditto. 


ditto. 


No  correspondence  or  pro- 
ceedings  under  Endowed 
Schools  Acts. 


*  School  in  abeyance,  1880. 
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SE(X)KDART   EDUCATION  COMMISSION: 


Retubh  of  FouHDATioNs  in  England,  cxclnaTe 


OrosB 

Income 

PIACB 

from 

and 

NaMB  09  FOUKDATIOB. 

Endow* 

ment 

(Approii 

mate). 

Proceedings  in  Cases  where  a  Scheme  has 

been  established  under  the  Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 


Original 

Schemes 

established 

onderthe 

Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Date  of  Order 

in  Council 

appTOTing 

Scheme. 


Amending  Schemes  established 


.Under 

Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Date  of  Order 

in  Council 

approving 

Scheme. 


Under 
Charitable 
Trusts  Acta. 

Date  of  Order. 


COUNTT  OF  LANCASHntB-rcm/. 


HASOHOBV-CUX-NswroV   (IB   POUL- 

TOB-LB-FtLDB)  : 
fBainea's  Endowed  School.    B  (B)     . 

HiJtPHOBB  •  CUM  •  NBWTOB  ABD 
POVLTOB-LB-FTI.DB  (iB  POITUOB- 
LB-PTLPB)  : 

Paines's     Poor     and   Apprenticing 
L    Charity  (part). 


Hawkbhbad 
Grammar  School.    S  (B)       - 

Public  Elementary  School  Founda- 
tion.   S  (B). 

Hnn>LBT  ABD  AbB4M  (IB  WiGAB)  : 

Bindley     and     Abram     Grammar 
School.    8(B). 


The    Kirkham     Grammar   SchooL 
8  (B).* 

GrimlMldson's  Charity.   8  (E) 

KiBXBAM  ABD  LTTHAM  : 
Girls' School.    S  (B) 

KntKlABD: 
Grammar  School.   8  (E) 

Labcastbb: 

Grammar  School.    8  (B)    • 

Friends'  Grammar  School.    8  (B) 

Labovo  (IB  Biackbubb)  : 
Lsngho  Endowed  SchooL    8  (E) 

Lathoic  : 
Newburgh  Grammar  School.    S  (E) 


LXA,  ASHTOB,    I  BOOL,  ABD   COTTAM 

(IB  PrFHTOB)  : 

Eeeld's  Endowed  School.    8  (B) 

Lnon: 
Grammar  School.    8  (B) 

Lbtlabd: 

Grammar  School.    S  (B)t 


Balshaw's  Charity.    8(E)     - 

LiTXRPOOL : 
Frances  Waterworth's  Charity 


146' 


to  Not.    1880 


10  August  1886 


191 


81 


827 


20  Not.  1880 

9  May  1801 

0M«y  1801 

88  June  1888 

81  July  1880 


63 


111 

77 

10 
46 

86 
25 
81 


800 


9  August  1878 


5  March  188B 


16  Msy     1871 


14  Feb.     1888 
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of  the  County  of  Movmoutu,  &c, — eontinved. 


Pxt)oeediiigi  in  Gues  where  no  Scheme  has  been  established 
under  the  Bndoved  Schools  Acts. 


Dateof 

Sabnussion  of 

Scheme  to 

Bdnealkm 

Department. 


Date  of 

Publication 

of  Draft 

Scheme. 


Proceedings 

prior  to 

Publication  of  Draft  Scheme. 


NOTES. 


'19  Not.  18M 


4  Feb.     1888 


S  Feb.     1888 


The  Amending  Scheme  of  18tb 
August  1886  was  made  f  oi 


(L)  Osrlton,and 
(iLi  Haidhom<cum* 
Newton  (in  Pottl> 
ton-le-Fyide). 


(i.)  Baines's  Poor  and  Ap* 
prentidng  Charitj. 

(if)  Baine*s      "-^- 
SchooL 


Oorreepondenoe,  1870. 


Ditto 
Ditto 


1803. 
18M. 


No  oorrespofadenoe  or  pro- 
ceedings under  Endowed 
Schools  Acts. 


Oorrespondenc^  1801-2. 


Reported  on  by  an  Assistant 
Commissioner,  1883. 


Ditto 


ditto. 


*A  Scheme  amending  this  Scheme 
was  pnbUahed  on  ith  February 

1888. 


t  School  in  abeyance. 


The  Scheme  of  14th  February  1888 
for  'Waterworth's  Scholarship 
Foundation  supersedes  that  of 
16th  May  1871. 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION   COMMISSION  : 


RfiTrBN  of  Foundations  in  England,  exclaaiTo 


PLAOB 

and 

Name  op  Poukdatioh. 


Gross 
Income 
from 
Endow- 
ment 
(Approxi- 
mate). 


COUNTY  OF  LANCASHIRE-con^ 

LOWTON  : 
Grammar  School.    S  (J?) 

IjTtsam  * 
f  Gaulter's  Charity.    8  (E)    - 

Harrison's  Charitj   • 

Shepherd's  Charity    • 

^The  Ancient  Charities    • 

Mavchsstsb  : 

Francis  Cartwrij'ht's  Charity 

Manchester  Grammar  School.  S  (B) 
The  Hnlme  Trust  Estates.    S  (B)    - 


Hulme  Hall 


(i.)  Manchester    High    School    for 
Girls.    ■    ~ 


(.(ii. 


S(G). 
(ii.)  The  Hulme  Trust  Estates 
Mynshull's  Charity 


Chetham's  Hospital.    S  (B) 


Hinde's  School    S  (£)t 


MaSTOV  : 
Grammar  SohooL   S  {E) 


MiDDLETOZr : 

Grammar  School.    S  (B.G) 
Mtercough  (nr  Laitcastxii)  akd 

BiLBBOBBOW  (iir  GABSTAirG)  : 
John  Cross's  School.    S  (E)    - 

NeWCHITSCH     IK     B088Bn>ALE     (IN 
WhALLET)  : 

Newchurch  in  B(»sendale  Grammar 
School.    S  (B). 

Newton -wiTH-ScALEs : 
Hombie's  Charity.    8  (E)      • 


] 


£ 
38 


688 


77 


2,956 


1.096 

1,099 

142 

3,086 

112 

194 

25 

61 


Proceeding  in  Cases  where  a  Scheme  has 

been  established  under  the  Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 


Original 

Schemes 

established 

under  the 

Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Date  of  Order 

in  Council 

approving 

Scheme. 


Amending  Schemes  established 


Under 

Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Date  of  Order 

in  Council 

approving 

Scheme. 


Under 

Charitable 
Trusts  Acts. 

Date  of  Order. 


22  April    1872 


30  April    1877 


26  August  1881 


2  Feb.     1884* 


26  August  1861 


2  Feb.     1884 


1  Ma^'     1890 


24  March  1878 


24    I  15Augti8tl890 


668 


18  Dec  1881 
10  August  1884 

17  Feb.  1888 
22  Jime  1888 
26  Sept.    1891 


14  Nov. 
6  Jim. 


1890 
1893 


3  April    1888 
2  Oct.      1884 


20Ai)ril    1888 
nMEUch  1893 
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of  the  County  of  Monmouth,  &o. — continued. 


PtooeediiiSB  in  Omw  where  no  Soheme  has  been  establiBhed 
under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts. 


Date  of 

Submission  of 

Date  of 

Scheme  to 

Publication 

Education 

of  Draft 

Department. 

Scheme. 

Proceedings 

prior  to 

Publication  of  Draft  Scheme. 


NOTES. 


Correspondence,  1891. 


3  Peb.     1888 


1  June    1894 


Visited  by  an  Assistant  Com- 
missioner, 187S. 

Correspondence,  1875-1876. 


No  oorrespondeno^  or  pro- 
ceedings under  Bndowed 
Schools  Acts. 

Reports  on  by  an  Assistant 
Commissioner,  1888.  . 


Correspondenoet  1872-1891. 


*  The  amending  Scheme  of  2nd 
February  1884  was  made  for 
(i.)  the  Manchester  High  Sc1kx>1 
for  Girls,  and  (U.)    the  Hulme 


Trust  Estates.    See  below^  Man 
Chester  High  School  for  Qirls. 


t  The  accounts  show  payment  to 
two  schools  of  tuition  fees  of  60 
children. 


4  Feb.     1868 
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SECONDAR7  BDUCATION  COMMISSION: 


Betukn  of  FouNDATiOHS  in  BsQhJLXTDg  ezoloBiTa 


PLACE 

tnd 

Namb  ov  Fouhdatiov. 


Oron 
Inoome 
from 
Endow- 
ment 
(Ap|nt>xi- 
mate). 


Prooeeduiga  in  Ombs  where  a  Bofaeme  baa 

been  es&bliilied  under  the  Bnckiwed 

Schools  Aots. 


Origbiia 

Sdiemee 

eetahUehed 

under  the 

Endowed 

Schools  Acta. 

Date  of  Order 

inCoaneil 

aDproTing 

fieheme. 


Anwrnding  Sehemei  ertahliihed. 


Under 

Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Date  of  Order 

in  Oouneil 

approving 

scheme. 


Under 

Charitable 

Tmata  Aeta. 

Date  of  Order. 


COUNTY  OF  LANCABHIRE-«oii^. 
OLDSAX  : 

/'Oldham  Granunar  School 

;The  Hulme  Grammar  Schools.    S 
t    (B.G). 

Henahaw's  Chanty.   S  (B)    • 

Obmbkikx: 
Ormskirk  Grammar  School    S  (B)  • 

FSVWOBTHAX: 
Penwortham  Grammar  School  Foun- 
dation.  S(B.B). 

PnxITOTOK : 
stand  Grammar  SchooL    8  (B) 

PBBB8AIJ.-WITH-HACXSVBALL  : 

Grammar  School   S  (JS) 

FBBSOOT: 

The  Fk«8C0t  Grammar  School    S 
(B). 

PBX8T0V: 
Grammar  School    S  (B) 

BIBBT-WITH-WbBA  : 
Endowed  School    S  (E)     • 

BiTIVOTOK  AKD  BlACKBOD  (IB  Boir 
TOV-LI-MoOBa) : 
BiTington   and    Blaokrod    United 
Schools.   8  (B). 

BimroTov  (nr  Boltov-li-Mooxb)  : 
Shaw's  Educational  Endowment.   S 
(E). 

BOCHDALB: 
Hardman's  Endowment 


Gnumnar  School   8  (B)    • 

St.  Hslevb  (IV  Pbbscot)  : 
Sarah  Oowl^'s  Charity.    8  (B.G.E) 

Si.  MiCHABXA-Oir-'WTBB : 

Grammar  School   B(E)% 


STAIJCTim: 
Pilling  Lane  School    B{JB) 

Btakdish: 
Grammar  School   8  (^) 


UlTEBBTOir : 

UlTentone    Grammar    School 
(B). 


8 


]  -{ 


t282 
119 
9K7 

87 

13 
166 

61 
218 


28  Not.  1887* 
28  Not.  1887t 


15  Oct   1888 


12  August  1876 


23  Oct      1876 


004 


IM 


27 


818 


8 


122 


107 


13  May     1876 


SO  April    1877 


16  May     1808 


80  Jan.     1888§ 


18  May     1876 


1  April     1881 


28  March  1882 
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of  the  County  of  Monmouth,  &c. — conimued. 


ProoeedingB  in  Cases  where  no  Scheme  has  heen  established 
under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts. 


Dat«of 

Submission  of 

Scheme  to 

Bdncation 

Department. 


Date  of 

Publication 

of  Draft 

Scheme. 


Proceedings 

prior  to 

Publication  of  Draft  Scheme. 


NOTES. 


*Under  this  Scheme  this  Toundation 
is  united  with  the  Holme  CVram- 
mar  Schools. 


Bfeporied  on  by  an  Asrifctant 
Commissioner,  1887. 


No  correspondence  or  pro- 
ceedings under  Endowed 
Schools  Acts. 

Reported  on  by  an  Assistant 
Comoiissioner,  1884. 


tUnder  clause  1  of  this  Scheme  a 
capital  sum  of  1^8.000^..  a  fixed 
yearly  sum  of  1«25(M.,  and  such  a 
further  yearly  sum>  not  being 
more  than  8002.,  as  the  Charity 
Conmiissioners  may  aqiprove,  are 
to  be  administered  under  the 
name  of  the  Hulme  Grammar 
Schools,  Oldham  (now  in  course 
of  erection). 


Reported  on  by  an  Assistant 
Conmiistioner,  1878. 

Reported  on  by  an  Assistant 
Commissioner,  1885. 


Reported  on  by  an  Assistant 
Commissioner,  1884  and  1881. 

Reported  on  by  an  Assistant 
Commissioner,  1884  and  1891. 


No    correspondence  or    pro- 


§Super8eding  Scheme. 


ceedings    under 
Schools  Acts. 


Endowed 


Reported  on  by  an  Assistant 
Commissioner,  1884. 

Reported  on  by  an  Assistant 
Commissioner,  1884.  Corre- 
spondence up  to  1891. 


5Accoimts  show  payment  of  fees  in 
an  Elementary  school. 


A    88660. 
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SECONDABY  EDUCATION  COMMISSION: 


Ebtukn  of  FouiTDATioNs  in  Enolajto,  ezolosiTe 


PLACE 

and 

Namb  op  PorsDATioir. 


Gross 
Income 
from 
Endow- 
ment 
(Approxi- 
mate). 


Proceedings  in  Caaee  where  a  Scheme  has 

been  established  under  the  Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 


Original 

Schemes 

established 

under  the 

Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Date  of  Order 

in  Council 

approving 

Scheme. 


Amending  Schemes  eslablished 


Under 

Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

I>ate  of  Order 
in  Council 
approving 
Scheme.  • 


Under 

Charitable 

Trusts  Act6» 

(Date  of  Order. 


COUNTY  OP  LAXCASHlEE-con^. 

S 


Uphollaitd  (IV  WiOAir) : 
Upholland     Grammar     School. 
(B). 


UR8WI0K : 

Grammar  School.    8  (^) 

Warriwotok  : 
Warrington    Grammar    School.      8 
(B). 

Blue  Coat  School.    S  (E) 


Waetoh  : 
Jesus  Hospital  and  Grammar  School.* 
S(E). 


West  Lbigh-in-Leioh  : 
Prance's  Charity    - 


WhaLLBY: 

f'  Whalley  Grammar  School.    S  (B)    - 

Brtddyirs  Charity.  Edwards*  Charity, 
and  part  of  Chew's  I>ole  and  other 
Charities. 

L  John  Bead's  Charity  (part) 


WiDKBS  (IJT  PBESCOT)  : 
Pamworth  Grammar  School.    S  (B) 


WioAK: 
Wigan  Grammar  School    S  (B) 

r 

Bobert  Sixsmith's  Charity  (part)     • 

Bobert  Sixsmith's  Charity  (further 
part). 

Thomas  Mort's  Charity  (part) 

Charities    of    Hu^h     Bullock    and 
Henry  Masou  (part). 

Charities    of     Hugh    Bullock    and 
Henry  Mason  (further  part). 

The  Charities  of  Ellen  and  RicV.ard 
Welles. 

Edward  Holt's  CJhnrity 

Charities  of  Ellen  Willis  and  Mar- 
garet Diggles  (part). 

Gilbert  Pord's  Charity 

Phiilippa  Pennington's  Charity        « 


1 


47 


15 


1.064 


2>019 


78 


830 


122 -{ 

I 


20  Itfarch  1877 


6  Sept.      1880 


28  June    1675 

0  May     1892t 

5  August  1886 
8  August  1886 

8  August  1886t 
70      14  August  1879 

6  May     1878 
12  May     1874 

6  Sept.     1880 

12  May     1874 
12  May     1874 

254^    19  August  1888 
12  May     1874 


I 


12  May  1874 

12  Mny  1874 

80  Nov.  1882 

17  Nov.  1888 


5  August  1892* 
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of  the  County  of  MoNMOtriH,  Ac. — continued. 


Piooeedin^  in  Cases  where  no  Scheme  has  been  established 
under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts. 


Date  of 

Submission  of 

Scheme  to 

Education 

DepartmMit. 


Date  of 

Publication 

of  Draft 

Scheme. 


Proceedings 

prior  to 

Publication  of  Draft  Scheme. 


NOTES. 


No  correspondence  or  pro- 
ceedings under  Endowed 
Schooli  Acts. 


No  correspondence  or  pro- 
ceedings under  Endowed 
Schools  Acts. 


^Superseding  Scheme. 


t  Scheme  for  applving  capital  sum 
of  1.00M.  towards  cost  of  site  and 
building  of  Technical  School, 
subject  to  conditions. 


%  Under  this  Scheme  410^.  IStf.  4d, 
Three  per  Gent.  Annuities  bec»me 
part  of  the  Whalley  Orammar 
School  Foundation. 


F  2 


0 


SECX)NDARY  EDUCATION  COMMISSION : 


Rbtusn  of  FouNDAnOHS  in  Englavd,  exolasiTe 


PLACE 
and 

NAMS  or  FOITHDATIOV. 


OroH 
Inoome 
fh>m 
Endow- 
ment 
(Approxi- 
mate). 


Proceedings  in  Caaet  where  a  Scheme  haa 

been  ettebliihed  nnder  the  Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 


Oriffinal 

SdiinneB 

eiteUudied 

nnder  the 

Endowed 

Sohook  Aeti. 

Date  of  Order 
in  Council 


approvi] 
Schemt 


vmg 
le. 


Amending  Schemes  established 


Under 

Endowed 

Schools  Ads. 

Date  of  Order 

in  Council 

approving 

Bcfaeme* 


Under 

Charitable 

TrusU  Acts. 

Date  of  Order. 


COUNTY  OF  LANCASHIBB-««m<. 

WlQAJl—COtU, 

Edmund    MolTneux'i     Scholarship 
Endowment. 

"WINWICI : 

Grammar  School,   S  (B)*  • 

What  with  Bottov  (nr  Mbujvg)  : 
Pooley's  School.    8  (E) 

'Wtbbsdalb,  Oybb  (zv  Lahcabtsb)  : 
Oawthome'i    Endowed  School.    8 


COUNTY  OF  LEICE8TEE, 

Applbbt  : 
Grammar  SchooL    8  (B)     - 

AsHBY-DE-LA-ZOUCir : 

The    Ashby-de^Ia-Zouch     Gnunmar 
School  Fonndation.    S  (B.G.E). 

Blae  and  Green  Coat  Schools.    8  (E) 

ASHBT  Pasva; 
Goodacra's  Cliarity.    8$ 


Basbow-ok-Soab  : 


{ 


Humphrey  Pei kins' SchooL    8  (B) 
George  Perkins'  Charity 


BOBWOBTH  MaBKBT 

Market  Bosworth  Grammar  School 
Foundation.    8  (B.E). 


CnuBCH  Lavqtoit: 
Grammar       School 
Charity).    B  {E). 


(Hanbury's 


COLB  Obtob  : 
Beaumont's  Charity.    8  (E)  . 

HiNCCLBY  : 

r  The  Binckley  Grammsr  School.   8 

Chant  ie«  of  John  Wightman,  Samp- 
son and  llichard  woodland.  Sir 
WiUiam  Iloberts,  and  f  itch.$ 


1 


KlBWOBTH  Bbauchamp 
Kibworth  Grammar  School.   8  (B)  - 

Goodman's  Exhibition  Foundation  - 


£ 
8 


M 


S44 


277 


ijm 


130 


1S6 


}  "{ 


840 


170 


UOot      1889 


lOJnly     1888 


14  August  1879 


11  July     1877 


28  Oct.     1879 

28  Oct.      1879 

29  June    1878 


19  May     1885 
29  Jan.     1889 


26  Sept.    1891 


9  Oct      1891 
4MaT     198S 


TW'f 


487 

28 


12  August  1876 
12  August  1876 


SO  April    1877 
20  Not.    1880 
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of  the  Connty  of  Mokmottth,  Ac^-continued, 


Ttoceedinffl  in  Oases  whore  no  fleheme  has  been  established 
under  the  Bndowed  SchoDls  Acts. 


Bate  of 

Submission  of 

Sdiemeto 

Education 

Department. 


Date  of 

Pablic^ion 

of  Draft 

Scheme. 


Proceedings 

prior  to 

PabliOBtion  of  Draft  Scheme. 


8iJnl7     1890 


SlJnly     18Mt 


Beported  on  by  an  Assistant 
Commissioner,  1878. 


IS  July     IIM 


10  Feb.     1884 


No  correspondence  or  pro- 
ceedings under  Endowed 
Schools  Acts. 


18  July     18M 


IS  July     18M 


OoRcspondenoe,  1877-1801. 


No  correspondence  or  pro- 
ceedings under  Endowed 
Schools  Acts. 


NOTES. 


*  School  in  abeyance. 


t  Superseding  Scheme. 

$  Dealt  with  by  Scheme  under. 
Charitable  Trusts  Acts,  by  which 
income  of  Educational  Branch  of 
Charity  is  to  be  applied  in  ad- 
▼ancingEducation  of  Children  in 
Public  Elementary  Schools. 

")  George  Firkins*  Charity  now  forms 
part  of     Humphrey    Perkins' 
SchooL 


The  Scheme  of  aeUi  September 
1891  (fbr  Dixie  Grammar  School 
Foundation)  supeisedes  that  of 
a9thJiuiel878. 


§  These  Charities  now  form  part  of 
Hinckley  Grammsr  SchooL 
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SECONDARY   EDUCATION  COMMISSION: 


Rbtubn  of  Found ATioKs  in  England,  exclasive 


PLACE 

and 

Name  op  Fouitdatiok. 


Grow 
Income 
from 
Endow- 
ment 
(A.ppTOzi- 
mate). 


Proceedings  in  CoBes  where  a  Scheme  has 

been  established  under  the  Endowed 

Schools  lets. 


Original 
Schemes 
established 
under  the 
Endowed 
Schools  Acts. 

Bate  of  Order 

in  Council 

approying 

Scheme. 


Amending  Schemes  established 


Under 

Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

IkLte  of  Order 

in  Council 

approving 

Scheme. 


Under         , 
Cfasritable     j 
Trusts  Acts. 

Date  of  Order. 


COUNTY  OF  LEICB8TEBr-i;oM^. 

LSICESTBB: 

Alderman  Newton's  School  Foundi^ 
tion.    S  (E). 

Alderman      Newton's      Exhibition 
Endowment. 


The  Hospital  of  William  ^Tiggeston. 
H  (B.Q). 


Leicester  Scholarships  and  Exhibi- 
tions Endowment. 

LOUOHBOSOUOH : 

"  Loughborough    Endowed    Schools. 
8  (B.6). 

B.  Hickling's  Charity  • 

^  J.  Hickling's  Charity 

LUTTBSWOBTH : 

f  Sherrier's   School   and    Charitable 
Foundation.    S  (B.E).t 

I   Margaret  Bent's  Charity 


Richard  Elkington's  Charity 


Majiket  HaBBOBOUOH! 
Grammar  School.    8(B) 

Obqathorpb  : 
Grammar  School.    S  (B) 

SHAWSLL! 

Grammar  School.    S  (E) 

Shasbstofs, 
Grammar  School.    S  (E) 


I  8TOKB  GOLDIVO : 

9     Grammar  School.    8  (E) 


WooDHousE  (Babsow-ok-Soab)  : 
Grammar  School.    S  (B)$ 


Wymondham  : 
WTmondham      Grammar      School. 


COUNTY  OF  LINCOLN. 
AlVORD : 

Queen  Elizabeth's  Grammar  School. 
8(B). 


785 


3U 


0,823 


106 


ijm^ 


248' 


89 

726 

61 

67 

ISO 
202 

181 


838 


18  August  1886 
12  August  1686 

24  March  1673 

iMay     1690 

26  Oct.     1676 

26  Oct.      1876 
26  Oct.     1676 

7  July     1674 

7  July     1674 
7  July     1874 


4  Feb.     1676 


15  Oct      1884* 


20  March  1677 


23  Oct.     1877 


26  August  1688 


ri9Feb.  1878^ 

iJuly  1879 

26  June  1880 

4  Nov.  1880 

19  Feb.  1892 

124  July  1894J 


24  June    1892 
28  August  1694 


SO  April    1878 


14  June    1881 
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of  the  Oonnty  of  Monkouth,  &c. — continued. 


Proceedings  in  Oases  where  no  Scheme  has  been  established 
under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts. 


Date  of 

Submission  of 
Scheme  to 
Bdncation 

Department. 


Date  of 

Publication 

of  Draft 

Scheme. 


Proceedings 

prior  to 

Publication  of  Draft  Scheme. 


NOTES. 


25Ju]7     1894 


13  July     laM 


IS  Deo.     1800 


18  July     1894 


!*  Superseding  Scheme. 


I 


Oorrespondenoe,  1878. 


Correspondence,  1869-1873. 


No  correspondence  or  pro- 
ceedings under  Endowed 
Schools  Acts. 

Reported  on  by  an  Assistant 
Commissioneir,  1881. 

Beported  on  by  an  Assistant 
Commissioner,  1875,  and 
correspondence  up  to  1889. 


f  By  the  Order  of  24th  June  1892  it 
is,  subject  as  therein  mentioned. 
proTided  that  the  operation  of 
the  Scheme  of  7th  July  1874 
shall,  so  far  as  relates  to  its 
educational  purposes  and  to  the 
provisions  of  clauses  70  and  71, 
be  temporarily  suspended. 

By  the  Order  of  28th  August  1894 
the  Governors  may  let  or  sell  the 

Property   used  for  purposes  of 
herrier's  School. 

^  School  apparently  closed  in  1885. 
Under  a  Chancery  Scheme  of  8th 
February  1802  for  the  Charities 
of  Thomas  Rawlinsi  provision  is 
made  for  the  founding  and  main- 
tenance of  a  secondary  boys* 
school  at  Quomdon. 


1 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION  COMMISSION: 


Betcbv  of  FouKDATiOKS  in  Englakd,  ezclusiTa 


FLACE 

and 

Nahb  ov  ForHDATiosr. 


Gross 
Income 
from 
Endow- 
ment 
(Approxi- 
mate). 


Prooeedings  in  Caaes  where  a  Scheme  has 

been  established  under  the  Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 


Origioal 

Schemes 

established 

under  the 

Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Date  of  Order 

in  CouKcil 

approving 

Scheme. 


Amending  Schemes  established. 


Under 
Endowed 
Schools  Acta. 

Date  of  Order 

in  Council 

approving 

Scheme. 


Under 

Charitable 

Trusts  Acts. 

Date  of  Order. 


COTINTY  OP  LINCOLN-«)n<. 

Bonov: 
Charter  Lands  Charities.    S  (B) 


Usher's  Charity 


J.  Laui^ ton's  Charity.    S  (E) 

Blue  Coat  School  and  Maiy  Tanlkner's 
Charity.    S(E). 


Boniur: 
Grammar  School.    S  (B) 

BEIGG,  GLAVPORD  (IK  TTXAWBT  A.KD 
BiGBT)  : 

Brigg  Grammar  School.    S  (B) 

BVHOH: 
Grammar  School.    8  {E) 

BUTIERWICK: 
Pinchbeck's  School.    S  (£)       - 

Caibtor: 
Caistor  Grammar  SchooL    S  (B) 

Humberstone's     New    Foundation 
B(B). 

CORBT  i 

Bead's  Gnmmar  School.   S  (B) 

GbowlB: 
Endowed  School.    S  (B) 


DORlKaTOH : 
Cowley's  Charity.    S  (B.E) 

GAnrSBOSOUOH  : 

I.  Grammar  School.    S.  (6> 
II.  Endowment  for  Master. 

r  Grammar  School.    S  (B) 

Charity  of  Richard  Curteis 

Dole    Charities  of  C.  Clarke    and 
,.     others. 

GSSAT  G«IM SBT : 
Grammar  School    - 

HaGWORTHIBOKAJI  : 

School  of  Ann  Littlebury.    S  (E)      - 


Free  School.   S  (E) 


i      1.717  j 


164 
8M 

42 

866 
68 
277 
268 
272 

40 


1402 


67 


1,070 


24 


96 


28  Oct.      1877 


28  Oct      1876 


10  May     1686 


26  March  1878 


6  Sept.    1880 


18Jaly  1894 

27  June  1876 

27  June  1876 

27  June  1876 


9Ane^l872 


as  August  1893 


26  August  1896 


26  August  1896 
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of  the  County  of  MomcouTH,  &c.^-4:ontini*ed. 


Prooeedinffs  in  Cmm  where  no  Scheme  has  been  established 
under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts. 


Date  of 

Babmission  of 

Scheme  to* 

Bdocation 

Department. 


Date  of 

Publicaticm 

of  Draft 

Scheme. 


12  April    1872 
7Mvchl879 

12  April    1872 
7  Much  1879 

12  April    1872 

12  April    1872 


4  July     1879 
19  August  1892 


Proceedings 

prior  to 

Publication  of  Draft  Scheme. 


NOTES. 


Beported  on  by  an  Assistant 
Commissioner,  1889. 


Beported  en  by  an  Assistarit 
Commissioner,  1880. 


No  oonespondenoe  or  pro- 
ceedings under  Endowed 
Schools  Acts. 


Beported  on  by  an  Assistant 
Commissioner,  1889. 


No  correspondence  or  pro- 
ceedings under  Endowed 
Schools  Acts. 


No  oorrespondenoe  or  pro- 
<  ceedings  under  Endowed 
I     Schools  Acts. 


t  No  inlonoatioiu  The 
under  inqufay. 
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SECONDABY  EDUCATION   COMMISSION; 


Ebturn  of  Foundations  in  Englakd,  exclasiva 


and 
Name  op  Fouitdatioh. 


Gross 

Income 
from 
Endow- 
ment 
(Approxi- 
mate). 


Proc(H«din^  in  Caaes  yrhexe  a  Scheme  haa 

been  established  under  the  Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 


Ori^pnal 

Schemes 

established 

imder  the 

Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Date  of  Order 

in  Council 

approving 

Scheme. 


Amending  Schemes  established 


Under 

Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Bate  of  Order 

in  Council 

approving 

aoheme. 


Under 

Charitable 

Trusts  Acts. 

Date  of  Order. 


COUNTY  OP  LINCOLN-co»«. 
HbIOHISTOTON         (IV        Washivg- 

BOEonon) : 
Thomas  Oarrett's  Charity.    S  (£)    - 

HBIOKOBT: 
Dymoke's  Charity.    S  (B)      • 

HOLBSACH : 

Parmer's  Endowed  SchooL    S  (B)    - 

HOBVCASTLB : 

Queen  Elizabeth's  Qrammar  School 
at  Homcastlo.    S  (B). 

HUMBEBSTONB : 

Humberstone's  School  and  Almshouse 
Foundation.    8  (E). 

KiBKBT.  East,  Ain>  MiiriiraeBT : 
Croft's  School.    S(£)        .       -       . 

KlBTO!r-IH-HOLLAKD  ; 

Sir  Thomas  Middleoott's  Endowed 
School.    S(B}. 

KiBTOB.IV-IiIVDSBT : 

Kirton-in^Lindsey    Exhibition    En< 
dowment. 

Laobbt: 

Stanford's  School.    S  (E)       - 


LAUeflTOV : 
Qrammar  School.    S  (E)     • 

LiKCOLK: 
Lincoln  Grammar  School.    S  (B)     - 

Linoohi  Middle  School.    8(B) 

The  Foundation  of  Christ's  Hospital 
at  Lmcoln.    S  (B.G)- 

LiscoLN  (St.  Pbtbb-at-Gowts)  : 
St.     Peter-at-Gowt's     Elementary  i 
Schools.   S(E). 


Loxtth: 
King  Edward  YI.  Grammar  School  "^ 
and  Hospital  Foundation  at  Louth. 
8  (B.G).| 

Richard  Hardie's  Charity       •  • 

Mapletoft's  School      .       .      •      • 

Wright's  Butter  Charity  (part) 

Edward  Belle's  Charity  (part) 


016 


125 
a06 
28S 

188 

lU 
100 
U8 

18 

628 
761 

8,415 
100 


1,418-! 


30  Nov.     1882 


12  May     1874 


29  June    1878 


86  March  1878 


24  March  1878 


4  Feb.     1879 


14  Sept.    1878 


28  August  1883 
23  August  1888 

28  August  1888 
26  March  1878 

14  August  1676 

14  August  1878 
14  August  1878 
14  August  1878 
14Augn8tl878 


26  August  1893 


2  Sept.    1880 


30  Sept.    1881 


9  April   1880 


88Augaitl8^ 


26  August  1896 


I 
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of  the  Connty  of  Monmouth,  Scc^corUmtted, 


Prooeedings  In  Cases  where  no  Scheme  has  been  established 
under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts. 


Date  of 

Submission  of 

Scheme  to 

Bdueation 

BepartmenU 


Date  of 

Publication 

of  Draft 

Scheme. 


Proceedings 

prior  to 

Publication  of  Draft  Scheme. 


Beported  on  by  an  Assistant 
Commissioner,  1886. 


NOTES. 


No  correspondence  or  pro- 
ceedings under  Endowed 
Schools  Acta. 

Gorre8pondenoe,1870;  brought 
under  notice  again  in  188L 


t  The  Girls'  School  contemplated 
under  ^e  Scheme  is  not  yet 
established. 

Biohard  Hardie's  Charity  and 
Mapletoff 8  School  now  form 
part  of  the  Grammar  School 
Foundation. 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION  COMMISSION: 


Betubn  of  FouNDAnoKS  in  Ehglahd,  exoloBive 


PLACE 

and 

Nuts  OP  FOUITDATION. 


6ro88 

Income 

from 

Endow- 
ment 

(Approxi- 
mate). 


Prooeedinma  in  Caaea  where  a  Scheme  has 

been  established  under  the  Endowed 

Schools  Acta. 


Original 

Schemes 

esUblished 

under  the 

Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Date  of  Order 

in  Council 

approving 

Boheme. 


Amending  Schemes  established 


Under 

Endowed 

Sduxds  Acts. 

Date  of  Order 

in  Council 

approTing 

Scheme. 


Under 

Oharitoble 

Trusts  Acts. 

Date  of  Order. 


OOUXTY  OF  LIN0OLN-«>»*. 

Kasxit  Dsbping  ; 
Feoffee  Charity.    S  (E) 


MOVLTOV ; 
Monlton  Onunmar  School  Founda- 
tion.   S(B.E}. 

POHTOir,  Gbkit  : 
Archer's  School.    S  (E) 

POTTBB  HaITWORTH  : 

Christ's    Hospital    Endowment   at 
Potter  Hanworth.    S  (E). 

lUBXir,  MiDDLB : 
John  Wilkinson's  Charity.    S  (E)    • 

giDOBBiiooK  and  elsewhere : 
Dame  Margaret  Thorold's  Charity. 
8  (E). 

S1B8BT; 
Appropriation  of  Common.   8  (B)    - 


SUATOBD,  Nsw,  ftc : 
Carre's  Grammar  School.    S  (B) 

SPAiJ>nro ; 
Spalding  Grammar  School.   S  (B.E) 

Blue  Coat  School   S  (B) 

Grammar  School.    S  (B)  -       - 

SpiTAiriir-THX-STBaxT     (iir   Hsifs- 

WMLLt  Ac)  : 

Bpital-in-the-Street  Hospital,  Ac    S 
(B). 


STAXTOXD: 

r  Stamford    Endowed     Schools.      8 
(B.G.E). 

(i.)  The  Stamford  Endowed  Schools, 
and  (ii)  Marshall's  Educationai 
Foundation  (formerly  part  of  Mar- 
shall's Charity). 

Badoliff^'s  Grammar  School 

Blue  Ooat  School 

Brown's  Hospital  (part) 

Charities  of  King  and  others  - 

The  Conduit  Exhibition  Fund  • 


U4 


S24 

89 
60 

13 
484 

U9 

164 

aoo 

84 


ao  March  1877 


17  July     1873 


28  August  1883 


9  August  1872 


11  July     1877 


1.761- 


24 


SO  March  1877 


17  May     1879 


B9  Jan.  1894 

8  May  1882 

t26June  1873 

80  Not.  1882 

26  June  1873 

26  June  1878 

26  June  1873 

26  June  1878 

14  Feb.  1883 


26  August  1893 


126  Feb,     1880 


19:pee.     1879 
IsTFeb,    1884 


9Dec     1890 
28April    1808 
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of  the  Ooimty  of  Monmouth,  Ao-'—amiiwued. 


Proceedings  in  Cases  where  no  Scheme  has  been  established 
under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts. 


Date  of 

Submission  of 
Scheme  to 
Education 

Dcpartm  en  t. 


Date  of 
Publication 
of  Draft 
Scheme. 


Proceedings 

prior  to 

Publication  of  Draft  Scheme. 


NOTES. 


No  correspondence  or  pro- 
ceedings under  Endowed 
Schools  Acts. 


No  correspondence  or  pro- 
ceedings under  Endowed 
Schools  Acts. 


Reported  on  by  an  Assistant 
Commissioner,  1878. 

Beported  on  by  an  Assistant 
Commissioner,  1889. 


t  Superseded  by  Scheme  of  30th 
November  1883,  for  (L)  The 
Stamford  Endowed  Schools ;  (ii.) 
Harshairs  Educational  Founda- 
tion {aee  Southwark). 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION  COMMISSION: 


BimjEN  of  FouKDATiOKs  in  Englakd,  eroluBive 


PLACE 

and 

Nahb  ov  FouirPATioir. 


COUNTY  OP  LINCOLN— co«<. 

Stickitbt  : 
Grammar  School.    8  {E) 

SuTTow,    St.      Mart,    ok     Lovo 

SuTTOir: 
Pliillipa's  Charity 

Thosbbbt*  North  s        . .    „ 
The  Maplefltoft  Scholarship  Poanda- 
tion. 

Grammar  School.    S  (B)»  -       • 

WSLTOK:    _      .    ,    „  ^  ^      . 

Ghrisi's  Hospital  Endowment  at 
Welton.' 

Wkaobt: 
Grammar  School.    (8)    -  •       • 

WBA.V0LB : 
Alenaon  and   Erskine  Foundation. 

S(E). 

CITY  AND  COUNTY  OF  LONDON 
AND  COUNTY  OF  MIDDLESEX. 

AXLHALLOWS  Bi-RKIWO,  8t.  JOHW 
WAPFIKO,  SoITTH  MllCMS,  ST. 
BOTOLFH  AlDOATB  :  ^.        _, 

Aldgate  and  Allhallows  Barkmg  Ex- 
hibition  Foundation.^ 

CITY  AND  COUNTY  OF  LONDON. 

AlDOATB: 
Ward  School.    S  (E)  ... 

BATTERSEA  :         ,,,«.,         «  /-nx    ' 

Sir  Walter  St.  John's  Schools,    S  (B) 

BBRMOSDBBY  :        ^  ^_ 
Bacon's  School.    S  (E) 

Herold's  Foundation 

Bbthwal  Green  : 
Parochial  Schools.    S  (E)       - 

Bbthkax  Greew,  St.  Matthew. 
Parmiter's   School    and    Almshouse 
Foundation.    8  (B).II 

Prisca  Cohom's  Foundation  (now 
part  of  the  Stepney  and  Bow  Foun- 
Stion).    (fifec  Stepney.)    S  (B.G). 

Sir  J.  JoUes's  Exhibition  Endowment 


Gross 
Income 

from 
Endow- 
ment 
(Approxi- 
mate) 


Proceedings  in  Caaes  where  aScheme  has 

hem  estabhshed  under  the  Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 


Original 

Schemes 

established 

under  the 

Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Date  of  Order 

in  Council 

approving 

Scheme, 


Amending  Schemes  established 


Under 

Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Date  of  Order 

in  Council 

approving 

Scheme. 


Under 

Charitable 

TruBtaActs. 

Date  of  Order. 


£ 

90 


210 
60 


60 

SI 
167 


138S 


167 

262 

233 

681 

370 
8.247 

991 
120 


15  August  1880 
21  Oct.     1890 


28  August  1883 


26  Sept.    1801 


3  Mar.      1894 


9  August  1878 


11  July     1877 


19  May     1884 


26  Jime    1878 


30  Jan.     1893 


28  Nov.  1893t 


6  Feb.  1892§ 


20  Nov.     1894 


SO  July     1891 


81  Mar.     1888 


1  April      1880 


10  Mar.     1888 


4  Jan.     1879 


IS  July     1886 
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of  the  County  of  Monmouth,  Ac. — contiwusd. 


Prooeedings  in  Gases  where  no  Scheme  has  been  established 
under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts. 


Date  of 

Submission  of 

Scheme  to 

Education 

Department. 


Date  of 

Publication 

of  Draft 

Scheme. 


Proceedings 

prior  to 

Publication  of  Draft  Scheme. 


tS  Oct.     1884 


No  correspondence  or  pro- 
ceedings under  Endowed 
Schools  Acts. 


Reported  on  by  Assistant  Com- 
missioner, 1884. 


No  correspondence  or  pro- 
ceedings under  Eudowed 
Schools  Acts. 


No  correspondence  or  pro- 
ceedings under  Endowed 
Schools  Acts. 


No   correspondence    or   pro- 
I     ceedings    under    Endowed 
Schools  Acts. 


NOTES. 


*  See  the  Report  of  the  Schools 
Inquiry  Commission,  Vol.  16., 
p.  319. 


1  Comprising  the  Foundations  of 
James  Hickson,  Sir  Samuel 
Starling,  Reverend  Anthony 
Death. 


t  Superseding  Scheme. 


X  Disapproved   by    the  Education 
Department,  Srd  May  18S8. 

§  Superseding  Scheme. 


See  Schedule  E.  as  to  establish- 
ment of  Girls'  School. 


The  Scheme  of  30th  July  1891,  for 
the  Stepney  and  Bow  Pounda- 
tion,  supersedes  the  Scheme  of 
Stith  Juno  1873  {tee  Stepney  and 
Bow). 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION  COMMISSION: 


Betubn  of  FouNDATioRB  in  EN6LA17D,  excluBiTe 


PLACE 

and 

Nakb  ot  FovxroATiov. 


Gross 
Income 
from 
Endow- 
ment 
(Approxi- 
mate). 


Proceedings  in  Cases  where  a  Scheme  has 

been  established  under  the  Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 


Original 

Schemes 

established 

under  the 

Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Date  of  Order 

in  Coondl 

approving 

Scheme. 


Amending  Schemes  established 


Under 

Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Date  of  Order 

in  Council 

approving 

Scheme. 


CITT  AND  COUNTY  OP  LONDON 

BftBAD  STEBBT  WaBD  : 
Thomas  Carpenter^s  Charity  (part)    • 

BBIWBBS*  OOMFAITT : 

Hiokaon's  Charity 

Dame  Alice  Owen's  Charities  (am 
City  and  County  of  London— Isling- 
ton and  CAerkenweU). 

Richard  Piatt's  Charity  {§ee  Herts.— 
Aldenham). 

Bboao  Strbbt  : 
Ward  School.    S  (E)     • 

Caxbrwxll  : 
Wilson's  Grammar  SohooL   S  (B) 

Chubt  Chusch  (Subbst)  : 
Endowed  SchooL    S  (E) 

ChBIBT  CnXTBCH  (SPtTALVIBLDS)  : 

Parochial  Schools.   S  (B) 

Clbbkbitwbll  : 
Ptooohial  School.    S  (E) 


Cijauannnu.L,  Sr.  Jambs  : 
Pentonville  Charity  School    8  (E) 

Clothwobkbbs'  Comfavt  : 
Loan  Charities    - 

The  Hitchin's  Foundation 

COOPBBS'  COMPABT: 

Coopers''  Company  School  at  Stenney 
(«M  City  and  County  of  Loiioon— 
Stepney  and  Bow  Poundation). 

Dbptfobd  : 

Addey's  School.    S  (B.G)t     . 


/Thomas  Feliows's  Charity,  Addey's 
I    School. 


The  Stanhope  Foundation.    S  (B.G). 
See  above  Deptford,  Addey's  SchooL 

Addey  and  Stanhope  School. 

Dr.  Breton's  School.    S(B.G). 


Dbapbbs'  Compakt  : 
Bancroft's    School    (sm    City    rnd 
County  of  London«8tepne.7).  ' 


£ 
1,467 


016 


979 
297 
809 
76 
187 


S23 


803 


31 
(Income  of 
Feliows's 
Charity.) 
306 


19  Aug.     1871 


26  Feb.     1880 


26  March  1878 
20  Nov.     1880 


26  August  1893 


28  May     1804§ 


20  Nov.     18S0 
80  April    1894 


Under 

Charitable 

Trusts  Acta. 

Date  of  Order. 


12  June    1877 


20  Nov.     1894 


30  April    1894 
28  May     1894 


30  April   18941[ 


J 
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of  the  Ooimty  of  HoNliiOUTH,  &c, — amtinuecL 


Prooeedinga  in  Gaaes  where  no  Scheme  has  been  established 
under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts. 


Date  of 

Submission  of 

Scheme  to 

Education 

Depaitment. 


Date  of 

Publication 

of  Draft 

Scheme. 


Proceedings 

prior  to 

'Publication  of  Draft  Scheme. 


NOTES. 


iMaj     1885 


▲     88660. 


No  correspondence  or  pro- 
ceedings under  Endowed 
Schools  Acts. 


Reported  on  by  an  Assistant 
Commissioner,  1883  and  1890. 

Correepondenoe,  1878, 1873. 


No  correspondence  or  pro- 
ceedings under  Endowed 
Schools  Acts. 

Under  notice  in  1878 


Reported  on  by  an  Assistant 
Ciommissioner,  1876,  X882, 
1890. 


No  correspondence  or  pro- 
ceedings under  Endowed 
Schools  Acts. 


Further  oorrespondenoe  up  to  1891. 
(See  now  Scheme  for  Aldcnte  and 
Allhallows  Barking  Exhibition 
Foundation.) 


*  Information  insufficient.   Inquiry 
proceeding. 

The  Scheme  directs  the  applica- 
tion of  these  endowments  to  the 
provision  of  buildings  for  the 
KorUi  London,  &c^  schools  for 
girls  (m«  St.  Pftneras). 


t  School  for  Boys  and  Girls  in 
separate  Departments. 

§  Scheme  for  amalgamating  Fellows's 
Charity  with  Addey  ana  Stanhope 
School  Foundation  and  amending 
the  Scheme  for  that  Foundation. 

II  Tlie  aoooxmts  for  this  and  14  other 
Charities  show  a  small  pi^yment 
to  a  National  School. 

t  Superseding  Scheme  under  which 
the  Stanhope  Foundation  is 
amalgamated  with  Addey's  School 
under  the  title  of  the  Addey  and 
Stanhope  SchooL 


G 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION  COMMISSION: 


BETcmK  of  Foundations  in  Enqlahb^  exoluBiVe 


PLACE 

and 
Name  of  FoxriTDATiOfS. 


GroBS 
Income 

from 
Endofw- 

ment 

(Approxi- 

maie)» 


Proceedings  in  Cmbb  whore  aSebeme  1ms 

been  established  under  the  Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 


Original 

Schemes 

established 

under  the 

Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Date  of  Order 

in  Council 

approving 

Scheme. 


Amending  Schemes  established 


Under 

Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Date  of  Order 

in  Council 

approving 

Scheme* 


Under 

Charitable 
Trusts  Acts. 

Date  of  Order. 


CITY  AND  COUNTY  OP  LONDON 

Sir  William  Boreman's  Poondation 
(MsCit^and  County  of  London— 
Greenwich). 

Colbome*8  Charity  (tee  Lancashire— 
Kirkham:  Grammar  School;  and 
Lancashire— Goosnargh.  Colbome's 
and  Threfall's  Endowed  School). 

Prison  Charities     •  •  • 

Thomas  Russell's  Charity  (tee  Staffs. 
— Barton-under-Needwood) . 


Dt7LWICH  (IH  CaKBBBWBLL)  : 

(i.)  AUeyne's  College  of  God's  Gift 

S  (B.G). 
(iL)  Dulwich  College  Picture  Galleiy. 


James  AUen's  Girls' School.    S(G)  - 

'  Alleyn's  College  of  God's  Gift  (part) 

Corporation  for  Middle  Class  Educa- 
tion. 

St.    BoTOLPn  without    Bishops- 

GATE: 

Ward  Schools.        •  .  . 

^  St.  Ethelburga  Society*       • 

St.  B0TOI.PH  WITHOUT  BiSHOPSaATS 

AND  St.  Luks*  Middlxsbx  : 
Central    Foundation    Schools   of 
London. 

CmiST  Church,  Nswoatb  Strbbt: 
Ward  Schools,   Farringdon   within. 
S(£). 

Christ's   Hospital    (see    City    and 
County  of  London— General). 

Goldsjuthb'  Cokfakt: 
Perryn's  Charity  (tee  Herefordshire 
Bromyard:  Grammar  School). 

Gbbbnwich: 
Blue  Coat  School.    S  (E)     - 


Sir  William  Boreman's  Poundatioa. 
S(B). 


Roan's  Charity.    S  (B.G) 


351 


j     21, 


,470 


646 


The 

Central 
Founda- 
>    tion 
Schools 

of 
London. 
3,878 


/9e0  above 


159 


608 


U83 


7  July     1874 


18  August  1888 

18  August  1882 
23  Feb.  1891 
23  Feb.     1891 

23  Feb.  1891 
23  Feb.     1801 

as  Feb.     1891 


28  Feb. 
16  Oct. 


1891* 
18M 


20  Nov.    18M 


8  May     1882 


3  August  1886 


1,885 


9  August  1873 


80  Not.    1804 


29  Nov. 
IMay 


1880 
1891 


13  August  1880 


2  Nov. 
3Deo. 
8  Jan. 


1875 
1878 
1888 
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of  the  County  of  Monmouth,  &o. — continued. 


Proceedings  in  Cases  where  no  Scheme  has  been  establ!shed 
under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts. 


Bate  of 

Submission  of 

Scheme  to 

Education 

Department. 


Date  of 

Publication 

of  Draft 

Scheme. 


f  Proceedings 
prior  to 
Publication  of  Draft  Scheme. 


NOTES. 


.< 


*  The  Scheme  of  2Srd  February  1881 
amends  the  Scheme  of  18th 
Aofi^ust  1882  for  (i.)  see  below. 


The  endowments  with  which  these 
four  Schemes  deal  are,  by  another 
(principal)  Scheme  approved  on 
tne  28rd  February  1891,  consoli- 
dated so  as  to  form  one  Founda- 
tion entitled  "The  Central 
Foundation  Schools  of  London." 


Correspondence,  1871. 


Reported  on  by  an  Assistant 
Commissioner,  1876. 


The  Scheme  of  3rd  August  188G  lor 
Sir  'William  Boreman's  Poimda- 
tion,  amended  by  the  Scheme  ol 
13th  August  1889,  supersedes  the 
Scheme  of  3rd  May  1882. 


G    2 
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SECONDARY   EDUCATION  COMMISSION: 


Brtttun  of  FouMDATioirs  in  Bnglihd,  exclusive 


PLACE 

and 

Nakb  ot  Fouxdatiok. 


CITT  AND  COUNTY  OF  LONDON 
— cont, 

GBOCBBS'  Ck)lCPA5T : 
The  Grocers'  Company's  Schools  at 
Hackney.    S(B). 

Habbbdashbbs'  Cokpavt: 
Aske's   Hospital  (including  Haber- 
dashers* Hozton  Schools  and  Aske's 
Hatcham  Schools).   8  (B.G). 

Adams'  Grammar  School  {tee  Salop 
—Newport). 

HaCKITBT  : 
The  Grocers'  Company's- Schools  (see 
City  and    County    of    London- 
Grocers'  Company). 

Hackkbt  (Stamfobd  Hill  iir) ; 
The    Skinners'  Company's    Middle 
School   for   Girls  Jeee  City    and 
Coimty  of  Loudon— Skinners'  Com- 
pany). 

Hackkbt  St.  Johit: 
Orchard  Street  Schools  Endowment  - 

(1.)  St.  John,  Hackney.  (2.)  Christ- 
church,  Spitalflelds.  Hackney  and 
Spitalfields  Exhibition  Foundation. 
Formerly:  (1.)  Orchard  Street 
Schools  Endowment.  (2.)  Protes- 
tant Dissenting  Charity  School. 

Ham KBBSKITH : 
The  Latymer  Foundation.    S  (B.E)  - 

Godolphin  School.    S  (B)  - 

St.  Paul'fi  School  and  Lord  Gampden's 
Exhibitions  (see  City  and  County 
of  London— General). 

HaTCHAK  : 
Aske's  Hatcham  Schools   (see  City 
and  County    of    London— Haber- 
dashers' Company). 

HoxTOB : 
Haberdashers'  Hoxton  Schools  (see 
City    and    County    of    London- 
Haberdashers'  Company). 

IBOVKOVOEBS'  COUPANT: 
Gefferey's    School    (tee   Cornwall— 
Landrake  with  St.  Emey). 

ISLIWOTOir  ANT)  CLEBKBjrWBLL : 

Dame  Alice  Owen's  Charitias.  S 
(B.O). 

KsvsiiroToy : 
Pimble's  School.    S  (E) 


Gross 
Income 
from 
Endow- 
ment 
(Approxi- 
mate). 


Proceedings  in  Gases  where  a  Scheme  has 

been  established  under  the  Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 


Original 

Schemes 

established 

under  the 

Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Date  of  Order 

in  Council 

approying 

Scheme. 


Amending  Schemes  established 


Under 

Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Date  of  Older 

in  Council 

spproTing 

Scheme. 


Under 
Charitable 
Trusts  Acta. 

Date  of  Order. 


1388 


18,000 


116 


14M 
900 


10.407 


145 


24  March  1873 


0  August  187S 


2  May     1881 
80  April    18M 


14  Sept.    1878 


20  Nov.     1894 


90  April    1894* 


14  Aug.     1878 


16  August  1876 
27  April    1888 


9  Jan.     188S 

7  July     1886 

31  July     1894 


S  April    1888 


80  Sept.     1892 


22  Deo.     1886 
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of  the  County  of  MoNHOirTH,  &c,— continued. 


Proceedinffs  in  Cases  where  no  Scheme  has  been  established 
under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts. 


Date  of 

Submission  <^ 

Scheme  to 

Education 

Department. 


Date  of 

Publication 

of  Draft 

Scheme. 


Proceedings 

jniorto 

PubUcation  of  Draft  Scheme. 


NOTES. 


Reported  on  by  an  Assistant 
Commissioner,  1880. 


No  oorrespond  moe  or  pvo- 
oeedingB  under  Endowed 
Schools  Acts. 


*  Superseding  Scheme.  See  below 
Hackn^andSpitiUfieldB  Exhibi- 
tion Foundation* 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION  COMMISSION: 


Betubk  of  FouvDATiONS  iu  England,  exclnsiTe 


PLAGE 

and 

Nake  of  Fouvdatiov. 


Gross 
Income 
from 
Endow- 
ment 
(Approxi- 
mate)« 


OITT  AND  COUNTY  OP  LONDON 

LAXBBTH: 
Onmmar  School.   8  (E)  *    • 


Teniaon's  School.   S  (E)  - 
Lftwrence*8  School.   S  (E)      • 

LBATHBB8BLLSB8'  COMPAST: 

Colfe'a  Poundation  [see  Citj  and 
Cooniy  of  London— -Lewisham). 

Holmden  Exhibition  (tee  Scheme 
for  Kent— SeTenoaks :  Grammar 
School,  fta). 

Moaeley's  CharitT,  part  (see  Scheme 
fbr  Staffs.  —  Klnyer :  Grammar 
School). 

Lbwibham  ! 
Colfe'a  Foundation.    S  (B)     • 

The  Lewiaham  Grammar  School  for 
Girla.    8(G). 

LlXSHOirSB : 
National  Schoola.    S  (E) 

MXBCEBS'  COMPAVT: 

CoUier'a  School  (tee  Suasez—Hor- 
aham). 

DanntBey'a  School  and  Almahouaea 
(tee  wilta— West  Larington). 

Bich'a  Exhibition  Endowment 

Mercers*  School    S  (B)  - 

St.  Panl'a  School  (tee  City  and 
County  of  London—General). 

MxRCHAirT  Tatloxs'  Cokpakt: 
Walter  Bin'a  Charity  (tee  Berkfr- 
Wallinis^). 

Balph  Bolton's  Charity  (tee  Cheshire 
— Audlem:  Grammar  School). 

Thomaa  Ck^rentry'a  Charity  (tee  City 
of  London— St.  Andrew  Under- 
shaft). 

The  Piah  Exhibition  Foundation 

John  Harriflon's  Charity  (tee  Lan- 
caahire— Great  Crosby). 

Merchant  Taylor's  School.    8  (B)     - 


IM 


1AM 

att 

287 


326 


Proceedinga  in  Caaea  where  a  Sdieme  has 

been  eatebliahed  under  the  Endowed 

Schoola  Acta. 


Original 

Schemea 

eatabliahed 

under  the 

Endowed 

Schoola  Acta. 

Date  of  Order 

in  Council 

approving 

Scheme. 


Amending  Schemea  eatabliahed 


Under 

Endowed 

Schoola  Acts. 

Date  of  Order 

in  Council 

approving 

Scheme. 


Under 
Charitable 
TraataAota. 

Date  of  Order. 


USe|9t    1687 
168ept    1667 


1882 


28  Not.     1867 


my  or,    16M 


SBfib,    186S 


9  Dee.     18m 
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of  the  County  of  Monmouth,  &c. — coniimied. 


Proceedings  in  CaseB  where  no  Scheme  has  been  established 
under  the  Bndoved  Behools  Acts. 


Bate  of 

Submission  of 

Scheme  to 

Edocation 

Department. 


Date  of 

Pablication 

of  Draft 

Scheme. 


Proceedings 

inior  to 

Publication  of  Draft  Scheme. 


NOTES 


No  correspondence  or  pro- 
ceedings under  Bndowed 
Schools  Aots« 

Coffrespondence,  187S. 

No  correspondence  or  pro- 
ceedhdgs  under  Bndowed 
Schools  Acts. 


OorrespoDdencCf  1871. 


No  correspondence  or  pro- 
ceedhigs  under  JBndowed 
Schools  Acth 


*See  Schools  Inouiiy  Beport,  Vol. 
10.,  nage  US.  The  income  of  the 
Edaowment  was  then  (1866)  paid 
to  the  Master  of  the  Parochial 
School  in  Lambeth,  and  eight 
boys  thraein  were  taught  free  on 
account  of  the  Endowment. 


No  oorrespondenee  t.T  pro- 
ceedings under  Endowed 
Scho6]8AotiL> 


fSee  Report  of    Schools  Inquhy 
Comnussion,  Tol.  10.>  np.  40-44. 


t(7ucertai«b 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION  COMMISSION: 


Eettjen  of  FoTniDATiOK8  in  Engiakd,  exclusive 


PLACE 
and 

N1.MB  OV  FOVKDATIOir. 


Gross 
Income 
from 
Endow- 
ment 
(Approxi- 
mate). 


Proceedings  in  Cases  where  a  Scheme  has 

been  established  nnder  the  Bndowed 

Schools  Acts. 


CITY  AND  COUNTY  OF  LONDON 

PIjITKBTBAJD  * 

Cordwainer  Ward  Schools.    S  (E)    - 


PoPI<AS  * 

George  Groen's  Schools.   8  (B.G.) 


PUTVBT  * 

Martyn's  School.    S  (B)     -      •       - 

KOTHBRVITHE :  _ 

United  Schools.    S  (B) 

St.  Ahdrbw  Uhdbmhaft  :      ,^^ 
r  Mary  Datehelor's  Chanty.    B  (G)     • 

1  Pomidation  of  Sir  Henry  Lee  and 
C     others. 

Thomas     Coventry's     Prise    Fund 

i formerly     part    of     Coventry's 
Charity). 

St.  Ahdsxw,  Holbobw  :  ^ 
Parodiial  School.    8  (B)    -       •       - 


St.  Botolph.  Aldbmoatb  i 
Packmffton  and  Ward  Schools.  S  (B) 

St.  Botolph,  Aldqatb  : 
Sir  J.  Cass's  Charity.    8  (B)     -       - 

Starlmg's  Charity 
Parochial  School.    8  (B) 


I 


Si.   BotoiiPH  Without,   Bmhopb- 

The  Turner  Exhibition  Fmid    • 

Ward  Schools  («««  under   heading 
of  Dulwich.  in  Camberwell). 

Bt.  CLBKBHTDAFM: 
The   Holbora   Estate    Chanty.    8 
(B.G). 

8t.  Clement  Danes  Charity  School. 
B(B). 

St.  Dubbtah  nr  thb  Babt  : 
The    St.    Dunstan's    Chanties.    8 
(B.B). 

Si.  DUHSTAB  IB  tb«  WBSir 
Neale's  School.    S  (B)       -      •      • 


Original 
Schemes 

established 
under  the 
Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Date  of  Order 

in  Council 

approving 

Scheme. 


Amending  Schemes  established 


Under 

Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Date  of  Order 

in  Council 

approving 

Scheme. 


Under 

Charitable 

Trusts  Acts. 

Date  of  Order. 


£ 
720 


40S 


4fi7 


99 


22  Kay     1888 


}     "*{ 


IS  Kay     1876 
U  August  1879 

26  Oct.      1881 


16  Oct.    1894* 


874 

6tf 

6,088 
990  , 

806 

292 


28  June    1880 


«,0OO 


6tt 


26  Oct.      1876 


26    w        1876 


•  ,•• 


6,786      20  April    188S 


187 


20  Nov.    1894 


28  Nov.     1887 
20  Nov.    1884 


10  Nov.     1891 
20  July     1894 
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of  the  County  of  MoNHOtrTH,  &c. — conUnued* 


Prooeeuings  in  Cases  where  no  Scheme  has  heeu  established 
under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts 


Date  of 

Submission  of 

Scheme  to 

.  EdncKtion 

Department. 


Date  of 

Publication 

of  Draft 

Scheme. 


Proceedings 

prior  to 

Publication  of  Draft  Scheme. 


NOTES. 


17  July    '1884 


12  April    1804 


^  Au|f.     1804 


18  Au(.     1888 


No  correspondence  or  pro* 
ceedings  under  Endowed 
Schools  Acts. 


No  correspondence  or  pro- 
ceedings under  Endowed 
Schools  Acts, 


'No  cdrrespondenoe  or  pn^ 
ceedings  under  Endowed 
Schools  Acts. 

Report  of  an  Assistant  Com- 
missioner, 1878. 


See  now  Sdieme  for  Aldgate 
and  All  Hallows  Barking 
Exhibition  Foundation. 

Scheme  drafted. 


Eeported  on  by  an  Assistant 
unmnissioner,  1887. 


*  Superseding  scheme  for  these  two 
foundations,  hj  which  they  are 
united  and  administered  under 
the  name  of  the  Mary  Datchelor 

-  Gifls'Sl^ooL 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION  COMMISSION: 


Betubn  of  Foundations  in  Skoland,  exolasiYe 


PLAGB 

and 

N^xx  OP  PotrirDATioK. 


OroM 
Income 
from 
Endow- 
ment 
(Approxi- 
mate). 


Proceedings  in  Cfuee  whero  a  Scheme  has 

been  established  under  the  Bndoved 

Bchoob  Acta. 


Original 

Schemes 

established 

under  the 

Endowed  ' 

Schools  Acts. 

Date  of  Order 

in  Council 

anproying 

Schfflne. 


Amending  Schemes  established 


Undo* 

Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Date  of  Order 

in  Council 

approving 

Scheme. 


Under 

Charitable 

TrosfcaActa. 

Date  of  Order. 


CITY  AND  COUNTY  OP  LONDON 

St.  Gbobob,  HkvoYVR  Squa&b  : 
Stewart's  School.   8  (E) 


St.  Osobob  IB  THB  Babt: 
Baine's  Schools.    S  (E)      * 


St.  Gboxcib  THB  Mabttb: 
Charity  School.    S  (E)      - 


Kmg  Edward's  Schools  (Bride- 
well Hospital).  (Sm  Lobsov 
Obbbbal.) 

St.  Oilbs  Withovt,  Cbipplxoatb: 
Lady  Eleanor  Holies  Ponndation.    S 
(O.E). 

Boys' School.    S  (B)  •      •      • 

St.   GlLBS-IB-THB-PlXLDfl.    ABD    St. 

Gbobob.  Bloombbfbt: 
Parochial  Schools.    S  (E)*        • 

Shelton's  School.   S  (E)        • 


St.  Jambs,  Cibbkbbwbll: 
See  Clerkenwell,  St.  James. 

St.  Jambs,  'Wbstmibbtbb  : 
See  Westminster,  St.  James. 

St.  Johh.  Wappivo  : 
See  Wapping,  St.  John. 

St.  Johv,  Wbstmibstbb  : 
See  Westminster,  St.  John. 

St.  Lbonabd.  Shobeditck  : 
See  Shoreditch,  St.  Leonard. 

St.  Lvkb,  Old  Stbbbt  : 
Parochial  School.   S(E)    • 


The  Worrall  and  Puller  Exhibition 
Pund. 

St.  Maboabbt.  Wbstxiitstbb  ; 
See  Westminster,  St.  Margaret. 

St.  Mabtib-ib-thb-Pibldb: 
Archbishop  Tenison*s  Uidted  Schools. 
S(B). 

St.  Martin's    IHttt)ehial    School.    S 
(G). 

St.  ]&[abtlbbobb  : 
Reid's  Students  SchoUuships     • 


£ 
MO 

1,886 
806 


1.610 
776 

6M 

604 


l.tfS 


869 


961 


60 


11  July     1877 


28  June    1876 


80  Nor.    1883 


S9  June    1871 


M  March  1878 


22  April    1872 


20  Nov.     189A 


20Noi.    1894 


20  Nor.     1884 


16  July  1880 
18  Jan.  1884 
26  Jan.     1886 


lOcfe.      188 
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of  the  Oowatj  of  Mohhouth,  Ao. — continued. 


Proceedings  in  Gmm  where  no  floheme  has  been  established 
under  the  Bndowed  Schools  Acts. 


Date  of 

Sabmission  of 

Scheme  to 

Edncation 

Department. 


Date  of 

Publication 

of  Draft 

Scheme^ 


Proceedings 

prior  to 

Pablication  of  Draft  Scheme. 


NOTES. 


Correspondenoe,  188a. 


No  correspondence  or  pro- 
ceedings under  Bndowed 
Schools  Acts. 


Correspondence,  1881. 

Correspondence,  1887-8. 
Correspondence,  1877. 


*The  children  in  the  Parochial 
Schools  are  educated  at  a 
National  School,  and  their  tuition 
fees  at  such  School  are  paid  by 
the  Committee  of  Management 
of  the  Rtrochial  Schools. 


Eeportod  on  b j  an  Anistant 
Commissioner,  1873  and  1886. 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION  COMMISSION  : 


BETUBjr  of  FouvDATioirs  in  England,  exclusiTe 


PLACE 

and 

Nakb  of  FoUVDATIOir. 


Gross 
Inoome 

bom. 
Endow- 

ment 

(Approxi* 

mate). 


Proceedings  in  Cases  where  a  Scheme  has 

been  established  under  the  Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 


Original 

Schemes 

established 

imder  the 

Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Date  of  Order 

in  Council 

approving 

Scheme. 


Amending  Schemes  established 


Under 

Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Bate  of  Order 

in  Council 

approving 

Scheme. 


Under 

Charitable 

Trusts  Acta. 

Date  of  Order. 


CITT  AND  COUNTY  OP  LONDON 
—col*/. 

St.  Mabt,  Whttbchapbl  : 
See  Whitechapel,  St.  Mary. 

St.  Matthew.  Bbthval  Gbbev  : 
See  Bethnal  Green,  St.  Matthew. 

St.  Olavb  (Southwabx)  : 
St.  Olaye's  Grammar  School  Foun- 
dation.   S  (B.E). 

St.  Pavcbab  : 

*North     London      Collegiate     and 
Camden  Schools  for  Girls.  S  (G). 

St.  Paul,  Shadwbll: 
See  Shad  well,  St.  Paul. 


St.  Sayioub  (Southwabk)  : 
Nesrcomen's  Foimdation.    S  (E) 

St.    Saviour's     Grammar     School 
S(B). 


St.  Sbpulchbb  : 
Girls' School.    S  (E)    • 


Beeve's  School.    S  § 


St.  Thomas,  Southwabk  : 
Charity  School.    S  (E)  - 


Shadwbll,  St.  Paul  : 
Protestant  Dissenters'  Shakespeare's 
Walk  Exhibition  Fund. 

Pwoohial  SchooL   S  (B)       - 


Shobbditch.  St.  Lbobabd: 
St.  Leonard*  Shoreditch,  Exhibition 
Fund. 

8BIBVBB8'  COMFAITT: 

The  Skinners'  Company's  Middle 
School  for  Girls  at  Stamford  Hill, 
in  Hackney.    S  (G). 

Sir  Andrew  Judd's  Schools  {eee 
Kent— Tonbridge) . 

The  Skinners'  Company's  Middle 
School  ($ee  Kent^Tonbridge). 


8,589 


786 


2,254 
000 


48 
1,550 

204 

196 
106 

389 
tl,T25 


iMay     1890 


U  May     1876 


20  Not.     1894 


7  March  1887 
15  Oct.     1894 


{ 


29  Oct.  1878 

14  Feb.  1879 

10  July  188< 

27  Nov.  1894 


27  June    1894 


88  June    1878 


11  August  1884 


26  June    1886 


1  August  1883 
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of  the  County  of  Monmouth,  &c.^oniiyiued. 


Proceedings  in  Cases  where  no  Scheme  has  been  established 
under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acta, 


Date  of 

Submission  of 
Scheme  to 
Education 

Department. 


Date  of 

Publication 

of  Draft 

Scheme. 


Proceedings 

prior  to 

Publication  of  Draft  Scheme. 


NOTES. 


1  - 


Reported  on  by  au  Assistant 
Commissioner,  1875  and 
1883.      Further   correspon- 

.    den^  up  to  end  of  1891. 


No  correspondence  or  pro- 
ceedings under  Endowed 
Schgols  Acts. 

Reported  on  by  an  Assistant 
Commissioner,     1879     and 
.    1887^ 

No  correspondence  or  pro- 
ceedings under  Endowed 
Schools  Acts. 


*  See    alto     St.    Giles     without, 
Oripplegate. 


No  correspondence  or  pro- 
ceedings under  Endowed 
Schools  Acts. 


§  Subject  as  mentioned  in  the 
Scheme,  the  Governors  are  to 
nay  a  yearly  sum  of  1,2002.  to 
Clmst's  Hospital  Foundation  on 
condition  that  places  are  re- 
served  in  the  Hospital  Schools 
f oi;  15  boys  and  15  girls. 


t  This  is  the  income  for  the  year 
1891,  the  School  having  been 
opened  in  September  1890. 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION  COMMISSION: 


Betcbn  of  PouwDATiONs  in  Eholakd,  exclusive 


PLACE 

and 

NAMX  or  FOVVDATIOK. 


Qron 
InooiDe 

frotn 
Bndofv- 

ment 

(ApproKi- 

mate). 


CITT  AND  OOUNTT  OP  LONDON 

SOVTHWA&C  (AHD  STAMVOBD, 

LivoouraHiBS) : 
MuihaU's  Charity    - 

SOVTHWA&K,  Bt.  OLAVB: 

Bte  St.  OUvek  Bouibwark. 

SovTHWARX.  St.  Saviour  : 
Bee  St.  Sayiour.  Soathwark. 


SOUTHWABS.  St.  THOlfAt: 

See  St.  Thonutf,  Southwark. 

trhe  Stationen*  Company'B  School. 
S(B). 

Stbtsbt  asd  Bow: 
The  Stepuey  and  Bow  Poundation 
(fMalsoR^w).    S(B.G). 

STBPiniT :        ,     ,     «  ^, 
Bancroft's  School   8  (B)       • 

Stepney  Meeting  Schools.   B 


Town  Ward  :     ^  ^„^ 
Charity  SchooL   S  (B)  • 

Wappifo,  St.  JoHir:_^ 
Charity  School.   S  (E) 

Whitbchapbl.  St.  M*Jivj 
The  Whitechapel  Poundation. 

(B.E}. 


£ 
6.717 


1,282 


%245 


6324 


S 


St.  James:  Archbiahop  Tenisons 
Chapel  and  School  Chanty. 
8(B): 

Bt,  John:  The  Grey  Coat  Hospital. 
8(G). 

«        Emery  Hill's  Almshouses 
and  School  Charity. 

St.  .Margaret:  St..MargMet'8  Hos- 
pital or  Green  Coat 
B^ool. 

iBt,Margs»t:  Be?.  James  Palmer's 

Almshouses       and 
Bobool  Charity. 


148 


860 


8,100 


681 


6,921 


Proceedings  in  Cbaes  where  a  Sdieme  has 

been  established  under  the  Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 


Original 

Schemes 

establiflhed 

under  the 

Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Date  of  Order 

in  Council 

approving 

Scheme. 


/^T«»tiHifig  Schemes  established 


Under 

Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Date  of  Order 

in  Council 

approving 

Scheme. 


Under 

Charitable 
Trusts  Acts. 

Date  of  Order. 


6  Sept.    1880 


8  May     1888 


80  July     1801 


80  Dec.     18M 


I 


Emanuel  Hospital 


The 

United 

>VeBt- 

•'  minster^ 

Schools. 

7,182 


7  Peb.  1888 

28  June  1871 

8  March  1878 
26  June  1878 
26  June  1873 

26  June  1878 

26  June  1878 


20  Nov.    1894 


20  Not.    18M 


20  Not.    1894 


(-17  Aug. 
\  6  April 
C4NoT. 


17  Aug.  1876 

)rUl886 

1882 


22  Oct.     1886 


19  Peb.     1878 
12Ptfb.     1884 


I 
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of  the  County  ofMoHMOtrrH,  Ac. — continued. 


Proceedings  in  Cases  where  no  Scheme  has  been  established 
under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts. 


Date  of 

Sabmission  of 

Scheme  to 

Sdacation 

Department. 


Date  of 

Publication 

of  Draft 

Scheme. 


Proceedings 

prior  to 

Pabhcation  of  Draft  Scheme. 


NOTES. 


}  - 


22Angustl894 


No  oorrospondenoe  or  pro- 
ceedings mider  Endowed 
Schools  Acts. 


Ditto. 


ditto. 


Reported  on  by  an  Assistant 
Commissioner,  188S. 


*  Psrt  of    this  is  applicable    for 
purposes  not  edncsxional. 


t  No  income    firom    Endowment. 
The  matter  is  under  inqtdxy. 


The  Schemes  of  187S  consolidate 
these  Charities  under  the  name 
of  the  "United  Westminster 
Schools." 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION  COMMISSION  : 


Betubn  of  Foundations  in  Ehgland,  exclosive 


PLACB 

and 

Naicb  o?  Fouitdatiov. 


Oron 
Income 
.from 
Endow* 
ment 
(Approxi- 
mate). 


Proceedings  in  Oues  where  a  Scheme  haa 

been  estebliahed  under  the  Endowed 

Schools  Acta. 


Original 

Schemes 

established 

tinder  the 

Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Date  of  Order 

inGooncil 

apinroTing 

Scheme. 


Amending  Schemes  established 


Under 

Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Date  of  Order 

in  Council 

approving 

Scheme. 


Under 

Charitable 

Trusts  Acts. 

Date  of  Order. 


CITT  AND  COUNTY  OF  LONDON 

"conr. 

WiSTMIVBTSB : 

St.  James:    The  Buriington  SohooL 
8(0). 


•» 


St  James,  Westminster, 
Ofbrtory  School  Fund. 


St.  Margaret   and  St.    John:  The 
Westminster  Technical  Fund. 

St.  Margaret:   Blue   Ooat   SchooL 
S(E). 


QSVBRAX: 

Christ's  HospitaL    B  (B.O) 


Lord  Campden's  Exhibitions 


St.  Paul's  School.   S  (B.G)  %  • 

Bridewell  Hospital.  King  Edward's 
Schools  at  Sonthwark,  8t.  Geoige 
the  Martyr,  and  Witlcy,  Snrr^. 
S(E). 


COUNTY  OF  MIDDLESEX. 

Abhtohd :  _ 

Welsh  Charity  School  (m«  General 
Charities  at  end).    S  (G). 


Eauvo  : 
Endowed  School.    8(E) 


Edmoktov  : 
Grammar  School.   S  (B.B) 


{ 


EniXLD:  ^  ,^, 

The  Grammar  School.   8  (B) 

The  Prounoe's  Charity  (part)     - 

Gexbittosd,  Grsat  : 
Betham's  School.    B  (E)      - 

HAMFTOir  AHP  HaXFTOV  WiCK: 

(i.)  The  Hampton  Endowed  Schools. 
8  (B.B). 

(ii.)     Hampton     Wiek     Endowed 
School.    S  (E). 


M 


4B» 
185 

116 


12  Feb.     1876 


16  July     1881 


S8  Not.     1887 


66^601. 
9S8 

16^486 
18,600 


1ft  August  1890 
16  May     1871 

24  March  1876 


902 


I      jm\ 


840 

689^ 
178. 


7  July      1874 
7  luly      1874 

12  August  1876 


27  Nov.  1878 


20  Not.    1894 


27  June    1894 
16  Oct.      1894f 

24  March  1876 


29Ji\ae    1882 


27  Jan.     1880 


4  July     1879 


18  Oct.      1892 


odet. 

20  0^ 


1891 
1893 
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of  the  County  of  Monmouth,  Ac. — continued. 


Ftoceedingi  in  Cases  wh^ne  no  Scheme  has  been  established 
under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts. 


Date  of 

Submission  of 

Scheme  to 

Education 

Department. 


Date  of 

Publication 

of  Draft 

Scheme. 


Proceedings 

prior  to 

Publication  of  Draft  Scheme. 


NOTES. 


SS^  April   18M 


STApril    18M§ 


UDeo.     1894 


aSDsc    1894 


▲     S8660. 


Under  notice  in  1870. 


Beported  on  by  an  Awistant 
Commissioner,  1889. 


8  April     1876 


Beported  on  by  an  Assistant 
,  Commissioner,  1889. 


*  No  information, 
under  inquiry. 


The  matter  is 


t  Scheme  fSor  Christ's  Hospital  and 

Charities  of  John  and  Frances 

West  in  oonnezion  therewith. 

The   Scheme  of  S4th  March  1876 

supersedes  that    of  16th    May 

t  No  Oirls'  School  established.     See 

fkihedule  B. 
§  Superseding  Scheme. 


The  Scheme  of  29th  June  1882 
relates  to  Hampton  Wick  En- 
dowed School  only,  and  is 
amended,  under  :  Charitable 
Trusts  Acts,  by  orders  of  0th 
October  1891  andl  20th  October 
1893. 


ICO 


SECONDARY   EDUCATION   COMMISSION  : 


Eetubn  of  FouKDATioHs  in  EireuLND,  exclusive 


PLACE 

and 

Namb  of  FOUHDATIOir. 


Gross 
Income 
from 
Endow- 
ment 
(Approxi< 
mate). 


Proceedings  in  Oases  where  a  Scheme  has 

been  established  onder  the  Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 


Original 

Schemes 

established 

under  the 

Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Date  of  Order 

in  Council 

approving 

Scheme. 


Amending  Schemes  established 


Under 

Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Date  of  Order 
fti  Council 
approving  . 
Scheme. 


Under 

Charitable 

Trosts  Acta. 

Date  of  Order. 


COUNTY  OF  MIDDLESEX— eoti«. 

Hatbs  and  elsewhero : 
Triplett's  Charity.    S  (E)       • 

HiaHOiTi  (nr  Hosvszt)  t 
Sir  Eoger    Cholmeley's   School   at 
Highgate.    S  (B). 

ISLBWOSTH : 

The  Blue  Schools.    S  (B)         •       - 

NoswooD : 
Biscoe's  School    S  (E) 

Stajtwsli.: 
Lord  Knyvett's  SchooL    S  (E) 

TOTTEITHAM : 

Grammar  School.    S  (B) 


OOQNTT  OF  NORFOLK. 

ATTLBBOBOUOn  •. 

Henry  Nerford's  Charity    • 

Atuuui: 
Grammar  SchooL    S  (B)        • 

BUBVHiX  Thobpb: 
Bunting's  School.   S  (B) 


Cbombb: 
Grammar  SchooL    S  {B) 

Sir  Edward  Monndeford's  Charity. 
S(E). 

Grimbtov  : 
The  Grimston  School  Trust    (now 
the  Grimston   Scholarship  Foun- 
dation). 


H1BLB8TOK  t 
Grammar  School   S  (S)   • 


HnroHAX : 
Hingham  Endowed  SchooL    S(B)  - 

Holt  : 
Grammar  SchooL    S  (B)   -      •      • 


Ltkb,  Kivo'8: 
King's    Lynn     Gramouir    School. 
8(B). 


£ 

8M 


S,fM 


4U 


188 


75 


908 


18  August  1878 


« Nov.     1888 


20 


10 


UJuly     1877 


28  Oct     1876 


9  August  1872 


41       4Aiign8tl873 


10 


884 


14  Sept.    1878 


12M4y     1874 


ao 

215 
1^1 


14  May     1878 
88  Dec     1898 


81  August  1894 


l7Man3hl888 


22May     1888 


119 


9S6pt.  1884 


15  Nor.    1888 
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of  the  Ck)unty  of  Monmouth,  Ac. — continued. 


ProoeedingB  in  Gases  where  no  Scheme  has  been  established 
under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts. 


Date  of 

Submission  of 
Scheme  to 
Ediicati(m 

Department. 


Date  of 

Publication 

of  Draft 

SchemOi 


aOMay     18M 


15  Dee.    18M 


Proceedings 

prior  to 

Publication  of  Diaft  Scheme. 


Reported  on  by  an  Assistant 
Commisiioner,  1885. 


OonreBpondenoe^  18(ll^-1877. 


Gorrespondenoe,  1871-1872. 


Oorrespondenoe,  1874 


No  correspondence  or  pro- 
ceedings under  Endowed 
Schools  Acts. 


Reported  on  by  an  Assistant 
Commissioner,  1886.  Subse- 
quent oorrespondenoe  to 
1889, 


NOTES. 


The  Scheme  of  17th  Harch  188^ ' 

ifor  the  Orimston  Scholarship  I 
foundation)  supersedes  that  of 
12th  Hay  1874. 


H   2 


^ 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION  COMMISSION: 


Betubn  of  FouiiDATioNS  iu  Englajtd,  exclasire 


■ 

Proceedings  in  Osaes  where  a  Scheme  has 

been  established  under  the  Bndowed 

Schools  Acts. 

pla(;b 

and 

• 

NaMB  of  FoUNDATIOir. 

Gross 
Income 

from 
Endow- 
ment 
(Approxi- 
mate). 

Original 

Schemes 

established 

under  the 

Endowed 

Schools  Acta. 

Date  of  Order 

in  Council 

ajpproving 

Scheme. 

Amending  Schemes  established 

Under 

Bndowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Date  of  Order 

in  Council 

approving 

Scheme. 

Under 

Charitable 

Trusts  Acts. 

Date  of  Order. 

COUNTY  OF  VORFOhK-cont. 

MAB8iiroiTi.x,  Obsat  : 
Grammar  School  8  (E)*  • 

60 

• 

•                    •                   • 
• 

.         ,- 

NoBWiCH : 
King  Bdward  YI.  Schoolfl.    S  (B)    - 

1.191 

26  June    1886 

— 

— 

Preebyterian  School    8(B) 

278 

•          •          • 

r   • 

•. .» 

Children's  Hospital    (Gifts  of  An- 
guish and  others).    Boys'  School 
8  (B). 

ifiai 

. 

*    • 

•                                • 

•          »          • 

Angaish     Bndowment    for     Girls. 
»(B). 

0M 

■          ■          - 

*          •          « 

Norman's  Charity.    8  (J^     . 

04S 

a                        ■                        ■ 

«                                •                               • 

«                   «                   « 

ScASiriiTo ! 
Seaming  Bndowed  School    8  (E)    - 

180 

3  May     1882 

m   « 

lManshl88» 

SKBTTI8HAM : 
Hall's  Grammar  School    8  (B) 

92 

80  Oct.      1874 

•                          •                          • 

• 

31  March  1876 
24  August  1804 

Thetfobd: 

rThetford  School  and  Hospital  Foun- 
dation.   8(B.G). 

^                                                                 ^ 

24  March  1876 

•• 

OOct      188S 
7Marchl88S 

Sir  J.  Williamson's  or  the  Binding 
Charity  (part). 

082< 

24  March  1876 

«-r 

^ 

Ditto       •       (further  part) 

29  June    1882 

— 

— 

I.        Ditto              (further  part)    - 

J                     V, 

14  April    1884 

•                   a                   • 

.          •          ■ 

Walpolb,  St.  Pbteb  ; 
Curton's  School    8  (B) 

102 

■          •          ■ 

«                  •                  • 

■  « 

Walsham,  Nobth  : 
North  walsham    Grammar  School 
8  (B). 

pu 

SjCay     1873 

.7Ja]y    18Z^ 

.llAu«utl8aB 

Walsivoham.  Littlb  : 
Grammar  School    S  (B)      - 

100 

•          »          • 

•                  •                  • 

w          •          * 

Wtmovdham  ; 
Wymondham      Grammar      School 
Foundation.    8  (B). 

183 

13  May     1887 

•                  ■                   * 

•                    a                    > 

YaBMOUTH,  GBBAT: 

Children's       Hospital       including 
Grammar  School    8  (E)4 

1.758.  , 

■         •          > 

A 

.  «                  • 

Charity  School   8§         .         •      . 

801 

•          •          > 

i" 

C 

COUN'iT  OF  NORTHAMPTON. 

• 

Abthoepb  : 

8 

•          •          - 

m    a 

•                        •                        « 

• 
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of  the  County  of  Mowmouth,  &o.—coniinued. 


Proceedings  in  Oases  where  no  Scheme  has  been  established 
under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acta. 


Date  of 

Submission  of 

Scheme  to 

Education 

Department. 


Date  of 

Pablici^on 

of  Draft 

Scheme. 


Proceedings 

prior  to 

Publication  of  Draft  Scheme. 


NOTES. 


U  August  1884 


14  August  1884 


12]iarohl880 


%  • 


*  » 


Correspondence^  1879. 


No  ootrespondence  or  pro- 
ceedings under  Endowed 
Schools  Acts. 


Correspondence,  1871-1874. 


Correspondence,  1872. 


*  Tlie  accounts  show  that  the 
income  is  applied  in  reducing 
school  fees. 


Disapproved  by  Education  Depart- 
ment, 17th  May  1888. 


Ditto 


Ditto 


ditto. 


ditto. 


Correspondence,  187(^-1888. 


Beported  on  by  an  Assistant 
Commissioner,  1888. 


•Ditto 


ditto. 


t  The  Grammar  School  ia  included 
amongst  the  list  of  Grammar 
Schools,  and  the  Children's  Hos- 

Sital  amongst  the  list  of  Primary 
chools  in  the  Report  of  the 
Schools  Inquiry  Commissioners. 

§  Elementary  in  character  at  date 
of  Schools  Inquiry  Commissionera' 
Report.  The  bmldings  have  been 
sold  and  the  school  is  now 
extinct. 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION  COMMISSION  : 


Retubn  of  FouNrATiOKS.  in  England,  exclnflive 


PLACE 

and 

Namx  of  ToviTDA.Tias, 


Gross 
Income 

from 
Endow- 
ment 
(Approxi- 
mat4>). 


COUNTY  OP  NORTHAMPTON 

Atkhob: 
The  Gartwright  Exhibition  Pund 


Baxswbll,  8t.  Afdbsw  : 
Latham's  Charity.    8  (E) 


BLA.KB8LBT: 
Grammar  SchooL    8  (S) 


Bkacklbt: 
Magdalen  College  SchooL    8  (B) 


BlTBTOK  LaTIXBK: 

Grammar  SchooL    B  {E) 


Clittb  EnroB  (ob  Rbgib)  : 
The  King's  CbfCe  School  Ponndtttion 
8(B). 


Clipstob  : 
Grammar  SchooL   S  (J&) 


CoVBTBEVHiXL : 

Grammar  SchooL    8  (B) 


Davbktbt  : 

Grammar  SchooL    8(B) 


Crewe's     and     Majnard's    fidiool 
8(E). 

PiiTBOOir ; 
Boys'  Endowed  SchooL   8  (E) 


POTHBBIironAT: 

Grammar  SchooL   8  (JB) 

GiriUBOEOUOH: 
Grammar  SchooL    8  (B) 

Habbowdev,  Littlb  : 
Grammar  School.   8  {S) 

Hbttorb.  Nbthbb  : 
Bliss's  SchooL    8  (E)f  • 

HlOHAM  Fbrbbrs: 
Grammar  SchooL    B  (Bj 


£ 
40 


sao 


82 


87 


eo9 


274 


100 


20 


168 


60 


17 


78 


26 


148 


Proceedings  in  Cases  where  a  Scheme  has 

been  established  under  tha  Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 


Original 

Schemes 

established 

nnder  the 

Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Date  of  Order 

in  Cooncil 

approving 

Scheme. 


Amoiding  Schemes  established 


Under 

Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Date  of  Order 

in  Council 

approving 

Scheme. 


Under 

Charitable 

Trusts  Acts. 

Date  of  Order. 


16  May     1893 


14  August  1879 


28  Oct 


19  Aug.     1889 


1877 


«  • 
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of  the  Goimty  of  Monhouth,  &c. — continue. 


Prooeedini^s  in  OMes  when  no  Scheme  has  been  established 
under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts. 


Date  of 

Sabmission  of 

Scheme  to 

Education 

Department. 


Date  of 

Publication 

of  Draft 

Scheme. 


8  Feb.       1898 


Proceedings 

prior  to 

Publication  of  Draft  Scheme. 


NOTES. 


Beported  on  by  an  Assistant 
CommisBioner,  1889. 


No  correspondence  or  pro- 
ceedings under  Endowed 
BdioolsActs. 


"^ 


trted  on  by  an  Assistant 
'mmissioner,  1888. 


No  correspondenoe  or  pro- 
ceedings under  Endowed 
Schools  Acts. 

Beported  on  by  an  Assistant 
Commissioner,  1888. 


Beported  on  by  an  Assistant 
Ojmmissioner,  1888. 

Beported  on  by  Assistant 
Commissioner,  1878^  1878, 
1889. 


Ditto 


ditto. 


Beported  on  by  an  Assistant 
Commissioner,  1888. 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


ditto. 


ditto. 


ditto. 


*  See  Beport  of   Schools   Inquiry 
Commfsiion,  Vol.  IS,  p.  S19-M. 


The  scheme  of  19ih  August  1889 
supersedes  that  of  14th  August 
1879. 


Beported  on  by  an  Assistant 
Commissioner,  1888. 


See  Beport  of    Schools  Inquiry 
Commission,  Vol.  11,  p.  847. 
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SECONDAHY  EDUCATION   COMMISSION  : 


Betubk  of  FouvDATiOKS  in  England,  exoliiBive 


PLACE 

and 

Namb  op  PorJTDATIOX. 


Gross 
Inoome 
from 
Endow- 
ment 
(Approxi- 
mate). 


COUNT  Sr  OF  NOETHAMPTON 

— ecnt. 

KSTTEBIirO : 

Kettering  Grammar  School.    S  (B)  - 

Laxpobt  : 
Isham's  School.    8  (B)  - 


NOBTHAMPTOK : 
Charities   of  Anthony  Acham   and 
Kalph  Freeman. 

rNqrthampton      Grammar      School. 


I 


8(B). 

tbroo] 

[part) /and  other  Charities. 


Bugbrooke,   or  29th^Ma^.    Charity 


Bine  Coat  School.    S  (B) 


DiTden's  and   Herbert's  SchooL    S 


HTde; 


Beckett's   and    Sergeant's    SohooL 
S(E). 

OVVDLB : 

Grammar  School.    8  (B) 


PnBBBOBOVOH  : 

Peterborough    Catiiedral    Grammar 
School.    8(B). 

Beacon's  School.    8  (B) 

TOWCESTEB  : 

i  Towcester  Grammar  School.    8  ( B)  - 


1 


William  Sponne's  Charity  (part) 


WBLLINOBOBOUOH  : 

Wellingborough    Grammar    School. 
8(11. 


COUNTY  OF  NORTHUMBER- 
LAND: 

Allbfdalb : 
Allendale  Exhibition  Endowment 

AurwiCK : 
Grammar  School.    S  ( B.G)    - 


Bbbwice«upof-Twsbd  : 
Berwick  •  uxwn  -  Tweed 
School.   d(B). 


Grammar 


Proceedings  in  Cases  whone  a'Sofaeme  has 

been  established  under  the  Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 


Original 

Schemes 

established 

under  the 

Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Date  of  Order 

in  Council 

approving 

Scheme. 


I 


Amending  Schemes  establishiMl 


I 


Under 

Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Date  of  Order 

in  (^uncil 

approTing 

Scheme. 


Under 

Charitable 

TruatoAota. 

Date  of  Order. 


£ 
780 


158 


718- 

157 
160 

m 

511 


568 


S60 


}  ..{ 


797 


40 


15 


1S6 


21  Feb.     1888 


16  May     1871 


4  Feb.     1879 


4  Feb.     1879 


80  Not.  1882 

20  April  1880 

18  May  1887 

18  May  1887 

12  Feb.  1876 


29  Juno    1888 


28  May    1894t 


20  Nov.     1880 


23  Sept. 


(April 


8Dec 


1884 


1887 


1898 
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of  the  OoTinty  of  Mokmoitth,  &c. — continued. 


Proceedings  in  Gaaes  where  no  Sch^ne  has  been  established 
onder  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts. 


Bate  of 

Submission  of 
Scheme  to 
Education 

Department. 


Ilateof 

Pablication 

of  Draft 

Scheme. 


Proceedings 

prior  to 

Publication  of  Draft  Scheme. 


NOTES. 


10  August  1894 


10  August  1894 


No  oorreepondenoe  or  in\i- 
oeedings  under  Endowed 
Schools  Acts. 


Reported  on  by  an  Assistant 
Commisaioner,  1888. 


Ditto 


Ditto 


ditto. 


ditto. 


Reported  on  by  an  Assistant 
Commissioner,  1887. 


No  correspondence  or  pro- 
ceedings under  Endowed 
Schools  Acts. 


The  income  of  these  Charities  is 
included  in  tha1>  of  the  Blue  Coat 
School. 

Superseding  scheme  as  to  Gram- 
mar School  being  a  scheme  f  or— 

1.  Grammar  ScfiooL 

2.  George  Norwood's  Charity 
(part)  now  called  Northampton 
and  County  Modem  and  Tech- 
nical School. 


t  See   Report  of   Schools    Inquiry 
Commission,  Vol.  12,  p.  369. 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION  COMMISSION! 


Return  of  Foundations  in  England,  exclnsive 


PLACE 

and 

Namb  op  FOUKDATIOir. 


Grow 
Inoome 

from 
Endow* 

ment) 

(Approii* 

mate). 


COUNTT  OP  NORTHXJMBBB- 
ULND—eont. 

Bbrwicic-upo»-Twbei>— con*. 
Brown's  Charity    8  (B) 


HlTDON  BEIDOB   (iNWABpBH)! 

Bhaftoe's    School    and     Almshoiue 
Charity.    8  (E). 

HBXHAK: 

Qnunmar  SchooL   8  (B)       - 


Morpeth  Grammar  Sohool.    8  (B) 

Nbwcastlb-upok-Ttbb  I 
Allan's  Endowed  Sohoolfl.    8  (B.G) 

All  Saints' Sohool.    8- 


Blacketf  8    Bchool,    St.     Andrews. 
8(B). 

Orammar  and  other    8d^oola_wid 
Hospit  "    "  "*   "        "'"  ^' 
B(B). 


rranimar  auu  ui/u«u  owww  .-j*- 
Horaital  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgm. 
"(B) 


Ooate's  Bndowed  School  and  Ezlu- 
bition  Fund.    8  (E). 

Dr.      Thomlinson's       Foundation. 
8  (B). 

Sharp's  Bzhibltion  Endowment 

Matthew  Cair'a  86hool«   8(B) 

Sir    T.     Widdrington's     Bndowed 
BohooL    B(B). 

Ttbbxouth:      ,    ^^_ 
Grammar  Sohool.   8  {S) 


COUNTY  OF  NOTTINGHAM. 
BULWELL:      ..     .    _    ,  . 

Gteorge  Strelley's  Endowment  - 

Sir  Thomas  Parkyn't  School  and 
Almshouses,  and  Lady  Anne 
Parkyn's  Charity.    8  (M) 


Proceedings  in  Oaaet  where  a  Scheme  has 

been  established  under  the  Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 


Original 

Schemes 

established 

under  the 

Bndowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Date  of  Order 

in  Council 

approving 

Scheme. 


Amending  Schemes  established 


Under 

Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Date  of  Order 

in  Council 

approving 

Scheme. 


122 


929 


66 


M7 


29  June    1878 


168 

189 
•826 

269 

263 

46 


18  August  1877 


11  July     1877 


64 


81 


IS  May     1887 


29  Not.    1881 


29  Not.     1881 


28May     1872 


29  June    1878 


46 


287 


12  Dec.     1886 


20  Oct.     1874 


Under 

Charitable 
Trusts  Acts. 

Date  of  Order. 


9  Mar.     1888 


18  August  1891 
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of  the  County  of  MoNXOirrH,  &c. — conHnued. 


Proceedings  in  OasBfl  where  no  Scheme  has  been  established 
under  the  Badowed  Schools  Acts. 


Date  of 

SubmiBsion  of 
Scheme  to 
Education 

Department. 


Date  of 

Publication 

of  Draft 

Scheme^ 


Proceedings 

prior  to 

Publication  of  Draft  Scheme. 


KOTE8. 


10  August  18M 


10  August  1894 


10  August  1894 


10  August  1894 


10  August  1894 

10  August  1894 

10  August  1894 
10  August  1894 


10  August  1894 


No  conespondenoe  or  pro- 
ceedings under  Endowed 
Schools  Acts. 


Reported  on  by  an  Assistant 
Commissioner,  1890. 


No  correspondence  or  pro- 
ceedings under  Endowed 
Schools  Acts. 


Ditto 


ditto. 


*  A  Scheme  under  Endowed  Schools 
Acts  was  published  in  1886,  and 
dropped.  The  Foundation  is 
now  coremed  by  a  Scheme  es- 
tablished by  Act  of  Parliament 
on  a4th  July  1888. 


Oonrespondence,  1871-1871. 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION   COMMISSION: 


RETUBKof  Foxr!rDA.TiOKS  in  Ekglajtd,  exclusive 


PLACB 

and' 

NaXE  op  ForKDATIOK. 


COUNTY  OF  NOTTINOHAM-«cm/- 

CjLLVBBTOV : 
Labray's  Charity.    8  (E) 


Blbtok  : 
Grammar  SchooL   8  {E) 


Fliktham  and  Scsbtbtov: 
Flintham  and  8creTeton  Elementeiy 
School.    S(£). 

LBTBSToir,  South  : 
Sampson's  School.    8  (E)     • 

Haitbfibld:  _         «.    ^  .^ 

Grammar  School  of  Qaeen  Elisabeth. 
8  (B.G). 

Clerkaon's  Charity.    8  (E)       - 

Brunt's    Charitj   and    Thompson's 
School.    8(B.G).t 

NSWAKK-UPOir-TKBVT : 

The  Magnus  Charity.    8  (B)  - 


Nottingham  : 
rThe    Nottingham      Hiffh 
"     S(B). 


School. 


i 


Sir  Thomas  White's  Charity  (part) 
Fiarker's  Bzhibition  Fonndation 
Blue  Coat  School.    8  (E)      • 


RAJDVOBD  : 
The  Peveril  Exhibition  Endowment  • 

BxTV0BD,BA8T:  „^     , 

The  East  Eetford  Grammar  School. 
8(B). 

80UTHWILL : 

Grammar  School.   8  (B)       - 


Sutton  Bonninoton  : 
Grammar  SchooL    8  {E) 


TUXFOBD : 
Bead's  Grammar  School.    8(B) 

Lady  White's  Charity  and  the  Poor's 
Charities  (part). 

Walehbinoham  :        ^  ^ 
Grammar  School.    8  (^  - 


Gross 
Income 

from 
Endow- 
ment 
(Approxi- 
mate). 


Proceedings  in  Cases  where  a  Scheme  has 

beoi  established  under  the  Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 


Original 

Schemes 

established 

under  the 

Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Date  of  Order 

in  Council 

approving 

Scheme. 


Amending  Schemes  established 


Under 

Endowed 
Schools  Acts. 

Date  of  Order 

in  Council 

approving 

Scheme. 


£ 

197 


18 

10 

20 

1.200 

148 
S»740 

1^3 


}  "i 


16 
006 

63 
810 

46 

87 

40 
19 

21 


24  March  1878 


12  August  1876 


28  June    1875 


26  Sept  1801 

18  May  1887 

8  May  1882 

*8May  18Stt 

14  Feb.  1883 


8  April    1886 


7  March  1887 


6  Sept    1880 
28  Nov.    1881 


Under 

Charitable 

Trusts  Acts. 

Date  of  Order. 


4  8ept    1894 


22  Feb.     1884 


APPENDIX. 
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of  the  County  of  Monmouth,  Ac. — contmued. 


ProoeedizigB  in  Gases  where  no  Scheme  has  been  established 
under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts. 


Date  of 

Submission  of 
Scheme  to 
Bducation 

Department. 


Date  of 

Publication 

of  Draft 

Scheme. 


Proceedings 

prior  to 

Publication  of  Draft  Scheme. 


NOTES. 


No  oorrespondenoe  or  pro- 
ceedings under  Endowed 
Schools  Acts. 


Ditto 


ditto. 


Correspond^oe,  1871. 


Reported  on  bj  an  Assistant 
Commissioner,  1878. 


Reported  on  by  an  Assistant 
Commissioner,  1888. 


Oorrespondenoe,  1874. 


No  oorrespondenoe  or  pro- 
ceedings under  Endowed 
Schools  Act. 


t  School  for  boys  and  girls  in  two 
Departments. 
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SECONDARY   EDUCATION   COMMISSION: 


Betuan  of  Foundations  in  England,  exclnflire 


Pftxseedings  in  Cases  whw«  a  Scheme  has 

been  established  under  the  Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

PLACE 

and 

Name  of  Fouvdatiov. 

Gross 
Income 
from 
Endow- 
ment 
(Approxi- 
mate). 

Original 

Schemes 

established 

under  the 

Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Date  of  Order 

in  Council 

approving 

Scheme. 

Amending  Sch«nnes  established 

Under 
Endowed 
Schools  Acts. 

Date  of  Chider 

in  CouncU 

approving 

Scheme. 

Under 

Charitable 

Trusts  Acts. 

Date  of  Order. 

COUNTY  OF  NOTTINGHAH-ecm^. 

WiLFOBD  and  elsewhere : 
Carter's  Foundation.    8  (B)    - 

£ 
648 

10  August  1888 

^ 

• 

WOODBOROTTOH  I 

Wood's  SchooL    S  (B)       - 

• 

lOS 

12  August  1876 

tm^ 

— 

COUNTY  OF  OXFOBD. 

Abtov,  Stbbplb  : 
Badcliile's  SchooL    S  (B)     • 

m 

18  Feb.     1876 

80  April    1894 

•^ 

BaMFTON  : 
Grammar  School.    S    •> 

8S 

• 

•          •          • 

•         •         • 

Bubfobd: 
Burford  Grammar  School.    S  (B)     - 

m 

88  Not.     1876 

._ 

CHAJtLBUBT: 

Gxwnmar  School.   S  (B)  • 

87 

• 

V                           •                            • 

>         «         • 

CHIPPIVO  140BT0B: 

Grammar  School.    S  {E) 

88 

•               ■              • 

•         ■         • 

Cbopbbdt  : 
Grammar  School.    S  (^    • 

18 

• 

•         •          • 

Dobchbstbb: 
Grammar  School.    S  (^)       • 

10 

•                ■                • 

«                        ■                        a 

EWBLMB  * 

Hoepitai  and  Grammar  SchooL    S 

1.7W 

•                •                ■ 

•             a 

GOBIKO  HbjLTH: 
Alnutt's  Charity.    S  (B)      • 

781 

•               •              ■ 

a                       •                        • 

Hasblet,  Gbbat: 
Tsylor's  Schools.    S  (B) 

682 

«              ■              • 

•                        •                        a 

Hbkley-oh-Thambs  : 
The  Henley  United  Schools.    S  (B)  - 

884 

11  July     1877 

88  June  1888* 

4  Feb.       1890 

IgLiP : 
South's  SchooL    S  (E) 

180 

«         •         • 

•         •         « 

•          •          • 

OXFOBD : 

Nixon's  Bxhihition  Foundation 

198 

160ct.      1894 

« 

Cathedral  School.    S  (B) 

t 

•          •           ■ 

•         «          • 

•          •          ■ 

Magdalen  College  SohooL   S  (B) 

X 

■                          ■                          a 

■          •          • 

■                   a                   • 

Sta-wtob,  St.  Johb. 
Endowed  SchooL    8(E) 

9 

0  August  1872 

«. 

_ 

TIIA.MB  • 

Lord  Williams' SchooL    8(B) 

400 

7  July     1874 

- 

» 
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of  the  County  of  Momhouth,  i^c.-^-contintied* 


Proceedings  in  Oaem  where  no  fieheme  has  been  established 
nnder  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts. 


Date  of 

Sabmission  of 

Scheme  to 

Bducation 

Department. 


Bate  of 

Publication 

of  Draft 

Scheme. 


Proceedings 

prior  to 

Publication  of  Draft  Scheme. 


KOTES. 


uDec.    lan 


Beported  on  Ivy  an  Assistant 
Commissioner,  1870. 


Correspondenoe,  1878-1890. 


No  correspondence  or  pro- 
ceedings under  Endowed 
Schools  Acts. 


Ditto 


Ditto 


ditto. 


ditto. 


Beported  on  by  an  Aisistant 
Gommissioner,  1879. 


Correspondence,  1870-1872. 


No  correspondence  or  pro- 
ceedings under  Endowed 
Schools  Acts. 


Beported  on  by  an  Assistant 
Uommiflsioner,  1881. 


No  correspondence  or  pro- 
ceedings under  Endowed 
Schools  Acts. 


Ditto 


ditto* 


*  Superseding  Scheme. 


t^SlM  Beport  of    Schools  Inquiry 
Commission,  Vol.  12,  p.  246-6. 


tSee  Beport  of   the  Schools  In- 
quiry  Commission.   YoL  12*  p. 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION  COMMISSION: 


Betubn  of  Foundations  in  England,  exclusive 


PLACE 

and 

Name  of  Fouhdatiof. 


Gross 
Income 

from 
Endow- 
ment 
(Approxi- 
mate). 


COUNTY  OP  OXFORD-ixm^. 

Watliitotok  : 
The  Watlington   Scholarship  Foun- 
dation. 

Grammar  School.    S  (B)       - 


Holloway's  School.    S  (E) 


Woodstock  : 
Grammar  School.    S  (B) 


COUNTY  OF  RUTLAND. 

Oakham  jlvd  Uppinoham: 
Archdeacon  Johnson's  Schools  and 
Hospitals.    S(B). 


COUNTY  OF  SALOP. 

BABCHUBCH  ; 
Harris's  Charity.    S  (E)     - 

BlTTBKLBY:  ,      ,      „  ,„^ 

Bitteriey  Grammar  School.    S  (E) 

Bbidgkobth  : 
Grammar  School.    8  (B)   • 


Blue  Coat  or  Charity  School.   S  (E) 


Careswell  Exhihitions 

Clkobukt  Mobtimbb  : 
Childe's  School  Foundation.    S  (B) 

DOKBIBOTOir: 
Exhibition  Foundation 


Ebcall  Haona  (OB  HroH  Ebcall)  : 
High  Ercall  Grammar  School.-  S  (B)  - 

Lttplow  : 
Ludlow  Grammar  School.    S  (B) 

Langford  Exhibitions.    {See  Here- 
ford.) 

Mabkbt  Dbattoh  : 
Grammar  SchooL    S  (B)      - 


Prooeedmgs  in  Osses  where  a  Scheme  has 

been  established  under  the  Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 


Original 

Schemes 

established 

under  the 

Endowed 

Schools  At^ts. 

Date  of  Order 

in  Council 

approving 

scheme. 


Amending  Schemes  establisbed 


Under 

Endowed 

Schools  Acts, 

Date  of  Order 

in  Council 

anproTing 

Scheme. 


Under 

Charitable 

Trusts  Acts. 

Date  of  Order. 


£ 
16 


es 


866 


67 


S»4£4 


•6  March  1886 


1^  Hay     1876 


471 


23 


80 


UM 


800 


7  July     1874 


to 

i 


81  Jan.  1879^ 

11  Jan.  1881 1 

6  Jap.  1888  C 

28  Sept.  1894  J 


27 


83 


684 


82 


»                   m 

- 

*        • 

• 

• 

16  Oct. 

1889 

• 

•^ 

16  May 

1888 

— 

-- 

28  Nov. 

1876 

- 

— 

28  Nov. 

1876 

MAog.^ 

188S 

* 

•    • 

■ 

*        • 

• 

«        ■        » 
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f)i  the  County  of  Monkouth,  &c, — eoniiwjiecU 


Prooeedings  in  Cues  where  no  Scheme  has  been  established 
under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts. 


Date  of 

Submission  of 

Scheme  to 

Education 

Department. 


Date  of 

Publication 

of  Draft 

Scheme. 


Proceedings 

prior  to 

Publication  of  Draft  Scheme. 


NOTES. 


18  Jan.      1878 


18  Jan.     1873 


A    88660. 


Reported  on  by  an  Assistant 
Commissioner,  1876  and 
1880. 

Reported  on  by  an  Assistant 
Commissioner.  1875.  Sub- 
sequent  correspondence  to 
1880. 

Reported  on  by  an  Assistant 
Commissioner,  1873. 


Reported  on  by  an  Assistant 
Commissioner,  1880. 


Correspondence,  1872-1891. 


Nooorrespondenoe  or  proceed* 
ings  under  Endowfxl  Schools 
Acts. 
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SECONDARY   EDUCATION  COMMISSION*. 


Betubn  of  Foundations  in  Emglahtd,  efxclnaiye 


PLACE 
and 

NAXS  09  FOUITDATIOV. 


Gross 
Income 
from 
Endow- 
ment 
(Approxi- 
mate). 


ProoeedingB  in  Cases  whore  a  Scbeme  has 

been  established  midra*  the  Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 


Original 

Schemes 

established 

imder  the 

Endowed 

Schools  Acta. 

Date  of  Order 

in  Council 

approving 

Scheme. 


Amending  Schemes  established 


Under 

Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

I>ate  of  Order 

in  Council 

approYing 

Scheme. 


Under 

Charitable 
Trusts  Acta. 

Date  of  Order. 


COUNTY  OP  SALOP-«m/. 
NSWFOBT: 

Adams'  Gnmmar  School   Poonda- 
tion.    S  (B). 

The  Newport  Exhibition  Fund 

OSWXSTBT  * 

Oswestry  Grammar  School.    S  (B)  - 

PBSSTOV-OV-THS-MOOBS  : 
Preston  Hospital.    S  •        .       -       - 


Shivhal : 
Grammar  School.    S  (B) 


SFBBWBBUBT: 
AUatt's  Charity.    S  (E) 


Millington's  Hospital.    S(E) 


Bowdler's  Charity.    S(E) 


Wmc: 

Adams'  Grammar  School.    8  (B)     • 

WkiTCHUBOH  : 
Whitchurch   Grammar  SchooL      S 

(B). 

WOBFtSLD : 
The  Worlield  United  Charities.     S 
(B.E). 


COUNTY  OF  SOMERSET. 

Bath: 
(i.)  King  Edward's  School.    8(B)   - 

(ii.)  Black  Alms  Cfhari^ 

The  Magdalen  Charity.    S  (B.G)t    • 

(1.)  Accumulations  fh>m  (Charity 
of  Sir  Thomas  White. 

(2.)  Charity  of  Mr.  Clement  and 
others. 

(S.)  Charity  of  Mr.  Power  - 

(4.)  Charity  of  John  Ellis 


} 


890 

81 

286 

8.97S 

16 

882 
1,161 

268 

852 
620 

290 


1.780 


636 


78 


87  Nov.     1878 
27  Nov.    1878 
12  August  1876 

•  •                           a 

•  •                          « 

U  August  1879 
90  Nov.     1882 

29  June     1878 

2fi  June     1872 
29  Jan.     1894 

29  Jan.      1894 

1 

■  *          • 

*  ■          « 

•  •          • 

■  •          * 

a                      ■                       • 
«                       ■                       « 

29  June    1877 
220et      1878 
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of  the  County  of  Monkouth,  &o coniinued. 


Prooeedtngs  in  Oases  where  no  Soheme  has  been  esteblished 
under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts. 


Bate  of 

Submission  of 

Scheme  to 

Education 

Department. 


Date  of 

Publicati<m 

of  Draft 

Scheme. 


Pxooeedings 

prior  to 

Publication  of  Draft  Sdieme. 


NOTES. 


26  May     1898 


Reported  Oti  by  an  Assistant 
Commissioner,  18S6. 


Beported  on  by  an  Assistant 
Commissioner,  1674.  Sub> 
sequent  correspondence  to 
1878. 

Reported  on  by  an  Assistant 
Gommissioner,  1878. 

Reported  on  by  an  Assistant 
CommissionHr.  1878.  Sub- 
sequent correspondence  to 
1884. 

Reported  oa  by  an  Assistant 
Commissiouer,  1878. 


Re|)ort«d  on  by  an  Assistant 
Commissioner,  18)1. 


*  The  inrome  of  the  Endowment 
is  applied  in  peat  to  a  Hospital 
School  for  Girls  (elementary  in 
character  apparently). 


School  of  Foundation  under 
Scheme  is  a  Hospital  fioardinff 
School  for  imbecile  and  idiot  boys 
and  girls. 


I  2 
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SECONDARY   EDUCATION  COMMISSION 


Betubn  of  FoTJNDATiONS  in  Enoiaxd,  exolusiTO 


PLACE 
and 

NAMB  07  FOUVDJLTIOV. 


Gross 
Income 

from 
Endow- 
ment 
(Approxi- 
mate). 


Proceedings  in  Cases  where  a  Scheme  has 

heen  established  under  the  Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 


Original 

Schemes 

established 

under  the 

Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Date  of  Order 

in  Council 

ajpproving 

Scheme. 


Amending  Schemes  established 


Under 

Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Dat«  of  Order 

in  Coimcil 

appro^ng 

Scheme. 


Under 

Charitable 

Trusts  Acts. 

Date  of  Order. 


COUNTY  OP  S0MBE8BT— coit*. 

BbIOOWATSB  : 
Dr.  Morgan's  School.    S  (B) 

Kinff     James's      Exhibition      and 
Scholarship  Endowment. 


Bkuton : 
(i.)  Sexe/s  Hospital.    8  (B)   - 

(ii.)  Sexey's  School  Foundation 


(i.)  The  King's  School.  S  (B) 

(ii.)  Sexey's      School      Foundation 
(part). 

ChaXD: 
Grammar  School.    S  (B) 

Cbewkebite  : 

C  Crewkeme  Grammar  School  Foun- 
dation.   S(B) 

The  Owsley  Exhibitionsf      - 

The  Hoskin's  and  Wynford  Exhibi- 
tions, t 

Crewkeme  School  Exhibitiont 

Fbomb : 
Grammar  SchooU         .  .  . 


Charity  School.    S  (E) 

Stevens*  Asylnm  for  Girls.    S  (E)     - 

IliKIlTBTBK  * 

The    Ilminster    Endowed    Schools. 
S  (B.G). 

William  Manning's  Exhibition 


Kbtbbuam  : 
Grammar  School.    S  (f ) 

Lanoport  Eastoybb: 
Grammar  School.    8  (B) 


MaBTOCK  : 
M'illiam  Strode's  Endowment  - 

Sheftov  Mallbt: 
Strode's    School     and     Almshouse 
Charity.    S  (B). 


} 
1 


I 

1 


128 
43 


'  28  July     1871 
17  March  1888 


1,114 


306 


233^ 


1 


15  July     1881 


19  May     1885 


21  July     1876 


21  July     1876 
21  July     1876 


21  July     1876 


10  May 
28  Nov. 


1885 
1889 


80  Nov.     1877 
28  Feb.      1883 


162 
860 

m\ 

9 

80 

22 
35 


20  Nov.     1873 
20  Nov.     1873 


27  July     1877 
4  July      1682 


25  June    1872 
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of  the  County  of  Monmouth,  &c. — continued. 


FroceedingB  in  Caaea  where  no  Scheme  has  been  established 
nnder  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts. 


L8E   UBRAfty->^ 

CF  THE  \ 

UNIVHT^SITY  ■ 


Date  of 

Submission  of 

Scheme  to 

Education 

Department. 


Date  of 

Publication 

of  Draft 

Scheme. 


Proceedings 

prior  to 

Publication  of  Draft  Scheme. 


NOTES. 


82  Dec.     J894 
22  Dec.      1894 


22  Dec.      1894 


22  Dec.     1894 


22  Dec.      1894 


9  March  1872 


11  Dec. 
11  Dec. 


1871 
1871 


22  Dec.     1893 


31  July     1884 


No  corresnondence  or  jproceed- 
inffs  under  Endowed  Schools 
Acts. 


No  corresnondence  or  procded- 
ings  under  Endowed  Schools 
Acts. 

fieported  on  by  an  Assistant 
Commissioner,  1871. 


The  Scheme  of  19th  May  1885  was 
made  for  (i.)  The  King's  School ; 
and  (ii.)  part  of  Sexey's  School 
Foundation.    {See  below.) 

The  Schema  of  28th  November 
1889  supersedes  that  of  16th 
July  1881. 


No  income  from  Endowment. 


t  These    Poundations    now    form 

Sart  of  the  Crewkeme  Grammar 
chool  Foundation. 


t  No  School  Existing  parent  of 
annuity  of  6^  disoontmued  by 
Treasury. 


§  See  Beport   of  Schools  Inqniry 
Commission,  Vol.  14,  p.  219.. 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION  COMMISSION  : 


Return  of  Foundatioits  in  Ebgulnd,  exclusive 


PLACE 
and  . 

Name  of  Fouvdatiov. 


ProceedingB  in  Cues  where  a  Scheme  has 

been  established  under  the  Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 


Gross 
Income 

from 
Endow- 
ment 
(Approxi 
mate). 


I 


?  I 


Original 

Schemes 

established 

under  the 

Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Date  of  Ordo* 

in  Council 

apnroTing 

Scheme. 


Amending  Schemes  established 


Under 

Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Bate  of  Order 

in  Council 

amiroving 

Scheme. 


Under 

Charitable 

Trusts  Acts. 

Date  of  Order. 


COUNTY  OF  SOMEBSBT-eoMtf. 

BOKBSTOV: 

Grammar  School.    8  (E) 


Stastoh  Dunr: 
Jones's  Charity.   S  (E) 

Ta.uhtov  ■ 
Huish's  Tcnndation.    8  (B) 


Bisliop  Fox's  Girls'  School    S  (O) 

TlMf  BKBCOMBE  AlTD  CUTCOILBE  : 

T:  e  Ellsworth  Foundation.    8  (£) 

Trest 
Young's  Endowed  ScbooL    S  (E) 

Wills: 
The  Wells  Blue  Schools.    8  (B.G) 

Ybovil: 
Free  School.    S  (B)  *  • 


COUNTY  OF  SOUTHAMPTON. 

Albbstokd,  New  : 
Grammar  School.    S  (B)  - 

Altov  : 
Bggar's  Grammar  School.    S  (B) 

AWDOTBR : 
Grammar  School.    8  (B)  - 


Babiitostokb  : 
Aid  worth's  Exhibition  Foundation 

Queen  Maiy's  ScbooL    8  (B) 

Bishops  Wixtham  : 
Grammar  School.    B  (E)  • 


FabBHAX: 
Price's  Charity.    8(E) 

Godshill  (Isle  of  Wight)  : 
Grammar  School.    8  (E)  • 


HiHroH  Ampiter: 
Blake's  School.    S  (E) 

Hoi.rBousv: 
Andrew's  School.    8  (E)  • 

MiCHBDETKS : 

Lady  Boothby's  Charity.   B  (E) 


47 


174 

1,049 

116 
252 
120 
516 


47 

147 

29 

245 

270 

43 

413 
38 

158 
297 

8 


7  July     1874 


8  Feb.     1890 


12  August  187G 


26  March  1878 


27  Nov.     1878 


17  May     1879 


26  Feb.     1880 
6  May     1886 


iMay     1890 


16  May     1893 


16  May     1871 


8  Feb.     1890 


15  Oct.      1894 


15  Oct.      1894 


)22 

u 


11  Junel875^ 
June  1875  r 
May  1880  C 
Mi^l894; 


5  April    1878 

4  Dec.     1894 

29  Mar.     1889 


11  Dec.     1894 
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of  the  Ooimty  of  M(»7K0UTB,  &c.^-coniimied. 


Prooeedings  in  Oaaes  where  no  Scheme  has  been  establiBhed 
onder  the  Bndowed  Schools  Acts. 


Date  of 

Submission  of 

Scheme  to 

Edncation 

Department, 


Date  of 

Publication 

of  Draft 

Scheme. 


Proceedings 

prior  to 

Publication  of  Draft  Scheme. 


NOTES. 


22  Dec     18M 
22  Dec.     18M 


22  Dec     18H 


No  correspondence  or  proceed- 
ings under  Endowed  Schools 
Acts. 

Correspondence,  187^1874. 


9  Jan.     1872 


11  May    1882 


Correspondence,  1870-1886. 


rted   on    by    Assistant 


Reported   on    by    A 
Commiasioner,  1886. 


Reported    on    by    Assistant 
Oommissioner,  1887. 


No  correspondence  or  pro- 
ceedings undNT  Bndowed 
Schools  Acta. 


Income  accumolatiog. 
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SECONDARY  KUUCATION   COMMISSION: 


Retubn  of  Foundations  in  Enolaud,  exclusive 


PLACE 

and 

NxME  07  Foundation. 


Gross 
Income 
from 
Endow- 
ment 
(Approxi- 
mate). 


Proceedings  in  Cafles  wh&te  a  Scheme  has 

been  established  imder  the  Endowed 

Sdiools  Acts. 


COUNT  r  OF  SOUTHAMPTON— 

eont. 

Newport  (Isle  op  Wight)  : 
Grammar  School,  &c.    8  (B)    - 

Odiham: 

r  The   Odiham  Endowed  School.     S 
(B). 


Richard  Gumey's  Charity  (part) 

Richard  Gunicy's  Charity  (further 

part). 


John  Vause's  Charity  (part)  - 

Peterspield  : 
Chiircher's  College.    8  (B)    - 

POBTSMOrXH : 

Portsmouth    Grammar    School.     8 
(B). 

RiNGWOOD : 
Grammar  School.    S  (E) 


RoiffSEY  and  elsewhere : 
The  Foundation  of  John  Nowes 

Southampton  : 
Municipal  Charities  (part) 

Municipal  Charities  (further  part) 

Grammar  School.    S  (B) 

Taunton's  Charity.    B  (B) 


Tttherlet,  East  : 
RoUe's  School.    S  (E)  - 

Winchester  : 
Christ's  Hospital.    S  (E) 


-      COVI^Ty  OF  STAFFORD. 

Cooper     and     Jordans     Endowed 
School.    S(E). 

AUDLET:  .„ 

Audley  Grammar  School.    B  (B) 


BASTON  -  UNDER  -NBEDWOOD 

Tatenhiix)  and  elsewhere : 
Thomas  Russell's  Charity 


(«r 


Original 

Schemes 

established 

imder  the 

Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Date  of  Order 

in  Council 

approving 

Scheme. 


'  Amending  Schemes  established 


Under 

Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Date  of  Order 

in  Council 

anproving 

Scheme. 


Under 

(Charitable 
Trusts  Acts. 

Date  of  Order. 


£ 
216 


289- 


677 


202 


82 


878 


1442 
§191 

223 
862 


169 


266 


48 


20  Oct.  1874 

20  Oct.  1874 

29  Juno  1878 

20  Oct.  1874 

28  Nov.  1876 

4  Feb.  1876 


17  May  1879 

28  May  1872 

t29June  1882 

26  Oct.  1876 

§26  Oct.  1876 


28  June    1880 


26  June    1878 


«eNov.    1882 


29  June  -  1878 
15  Oct.      1894 


16  May  - 1884 


16  Oct.      1894 
I 


2(  June    1882 


19  May     1898 
26  July     1892 


16  Nov.    1888 

20  June-  1882 

17  Oct.      1888 


81  July     1877 
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of  the  County  of  Mokkouth,  Ac— eon^nuei. 


Prooeedings  in  CSaaes  where  no  Scheme  has  heen  established 
under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts. 


Bate  of 

Submission  of 

Scheme  to 

Education 

Department. 


Date  of 

Pablication 

of  Draft 

Scheme. 


Prooeedings 

prior  to 

Publication  of  Draft  Scheme. 


NOTES. 


29  June    1886 


f  * 


The  amending  Scheme  of  29th  June 
1878  was  made  for  Gumey's 
Charity  (further  part)  also. 
{See  below.) 


This  Scheme  amends  the  Scheme 
of  20th  October  1874  for  Odiham 
Endowed  School. 


No  correspondence  or  pro- 
ceedings under  jfodowed 
Schools  Acts. 


Oorrespondenoe,  1870-1876. 

Reported  on  by  an  Assistant 
Commissioner,  1886. 


*  See  Grammar  School  (below). 

t  This  Scheme  amends  the  Scheme 
of  26th  October  1876  for  Taun- 
ton's CTharilT.    (See  below.) 

I  Including     Endowments      com 
prised  m  Scheme  of  28th  May 
1872,  Municipal  Gbarities. 

§  The  Scheme  of  29th  June  1882 
included  Municipal  Charities 
(further  part) .    {See  above.) 
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SECX)NDABY  EDUCATION  COMMISSION: 


BETOiur  of  FouNDiLtiovs  in  Evoland,  exclusiye 


PLACE 

and 

NUfB  OP  FOUFDATIOV. 


Grots 
Income 

from 
Endow- 

m6nt 
(Approxi- 
mate). 


^  in  Gaies  where  a  Scheme  haa 

been  eatabllahed  under  the  Endowed 
Schools  Acta. 


Original 

Schemes 

established 

nnder  the 

Endowed 

Schools  Acta. 

Date  of  Order 

in  Conncil 

approving 

Scheme. 


Amending  Scheicea  establiahed 


Under 

Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Bate  of  Order 

in  Council 

approving 

Scheme. 


Under 

Charitable 
Troste  Acts. 

Date  of  Order. 


COUNTY  OP  STAPPOED— con*. 

BxLSTOv  (IV  •WointKTTiypTOir) : 
Htunfry  Peiye'a  Charity 

Bbadlbt: 
Grammar  School.    S  (^ 


BSBWOOD : 
Grammar  School.    S  (B) 


{ 


The  Parke  Exhibition  Poundation 


Bbomlbt,  Abbots  ; 
Richard  Clark's  SohooL    S  (E) 

Bboxlby,  Knrcw  ob  Beoib  : 
Crosse's  School  Poundation.    8(E) 

BUBSLBX :  ,^^ 

Endowed  School.    S  (B) 

BUBTOH-OJr-TBBJTT:  «  ,      , 

^  The    Burton     Endowed     Schools 
S  (B.G). 


*  Richard  Allsopp's  Charityt 

Prands  Astlo's  Chariliyt 

^Finney's  CJharitiyt 

CiJTVOCK : 
Grammar  School.   S  (^) 


Chbadlb  :  „      «  ,.    ,     o  /«v 

Monkhonse  or  Pree  School.    S  (B) 

Chitbch  Eaton  : 
Grammar  School.   S  (27) 


DiLHOBV : 

Dilhom  Endowed  School.   S  (B.E) 

POBSBBOOK       (IV      DlLHOBV'      AlTD 

Stonx) 
Blythmarsh    or   William    Amory's 
Endowed  School.   S  (E). 

GiroflALL:  ^ 

Grammar  School.   S  {m 


HjUTDfiWOBXH : 

Handsworth      Grammar 
8(B). 

flOPWAB : 

Endowed  School.   8(E) 


SchooL 


M 


188 


}  "{ 


117 


47 


751 


9D  June  1882 


18 

90 
180 

860 
40 
48 

901 

sa 


80  April    1877 
ao  Not.     1880 

28  June    1876 

8  May     1882 

9  August  1872 
9  August  1872 

9  August  1872 
9  August  1872 
9  August  1878 


16  May      1893* 


11  August  1884 


26  June    1878 


86  June    1878 


16  August  1890 
6  May     1878 


May     1874 


18  May    1877 


18  Dec.     1894 


11  Peb.     1879 
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of  the  Ootinty  of  Mokmottth,  Ac. — continued. 


Ftooeedings  in  Cases  where  no  Scheme  has  been  established 
under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts. 


Bate  of 

Submission  of 
Scheme  to 
Bdaa^ion 

Department. 


Date  of 

Publication 

of  Draft 

Scheme. 


Proceedings 

prior  to 

Publication  of  Draft  Scheme. 


NOTES. 


Reported  on  by  an  Assistant 
Commissioner,  1871  and 
1886. 


IS  Mar.     1801 


Reported  on  by  an  Assistant 
Commissioner,  1871. 


Reported  on  by  an  Assistant 
Commissioner,  1871  and 
1886. 


*  Superseding  Scheme. 


The  Scheme  of  Uth  August  1884 
smwrsedes  that  of  9th  August 

t  These  Charities  now  form  part  of 
the  Burton  Endowed  Schools. 


Reported  on  by  an  Assistant 
Osmmissioner,  1871  and 
1886. 
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SECONDARY   EDUCATION  COMMISSION: 


Betuen  of  Foundations  in  ENOLiLND,  exclusive 


PLACE 

and 

Name  op  FouirDATioir. 


Gross 
Income 
from 
Endow- 
ment 
(Approxi- 
mate). 


Proceedings  in  Gases  where  a  Scheme  has 

been  established  under  the  Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 


Original 

Schemes 

established 

under  the 

Endowed 

School  Acts. 

Date  of  Order 

in  Ck)uncil 

approving 

Dcheme. 


Amending  Schemes  established 


Under 

Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Date  of  Order 

in  Council 

approving 

Scheme. 


Under 

Charitable 

Trusts  Acts. 

Date  of  Order. 


COUNTY  OP  STAFFOBD-con^ 

KlirCKILBT : 
The  Parish  Schools.    8  (E)      • 

EllIVVBB  : 
Kinver  Grammar  School.    S  (B) 

LiCHPIXLD : 

f  Lichfield  Grammar  School.    6  (B) 

Humphrey  Terrick's  Charity* 

Minor's  English  School*     • 

Michael  Lowe's  Charity  (part) 

B.  Wakefield's  Charity  (part) 

LoKOTOsr  OB  LahbEbd  (in  Stokb 
ok-Tbbbt)  : 
John    Bourne's    Endowed    SchooL 
S(B). 

Madblby* 
Grammar  School.    S  (E) 


Newcastlb-uitdbr-Lymb  : 
^  The  Newcastle  Endowed  Schools.    S 
(B.G) 

Cleyton's  Grammar  Schoolt 

Charity  of  John  Cowell  and  Thomas 
Bagnall. 

^  Thomas  Hatrell's  School  Charityt    - 


Nbwciiapbl  (iir  Wolbtabtob)  : 
Dr.  Robert  Hulme's  Charity.  S  ( B)t 


Pekh: 

Wynn's  Foundation 

BOLLESTOK  : 
Grammar  School.    S  (E) 


{ 


BUOBLEY : 
The  Grammar  SchooL    S  (B) 


William  Chetwynd»s  CJharity  (part) 


Stappobd : 

'^  King  Edward's  School.    B  (B) 

Queen  Elizabeth's  Grant  (part) 


Charities  of  William  Farmer,  Be 
becca  Crompton,  and  Isaak- 
W^alton  (part). 


£ 
19ft 


246 


r 


247 


22 


98 


1,909' 


6 


78 


36 


}  ''i 


359< 


14  Sept.     1878 


28  Oct. 
23  Oct. 
23  Oct. 
23  Oct. 
23  Oct. 


1876 
1876 
1876 
1877 
1877 


26  June    1873 


9  August  1872 

9  August  1872 
9  August  1872 

9  August  1872 
4  August  1873 

9Mi^     1801 


28  June  1875 

28  Juno  1876 

6  May  1873 

A  May  1873§ 

6  May  1873 


26  Sept.    1891 


7  July     1882 


17  Jan.     1879 
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of  the  County  of  Moitmotjth,  Ac. — contmu^. 


Prooeedings  in  Cases  where  no  Scheme  has  been  established 
under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts. 


Date  of 

Submission  of 

Scheme  to 

Education 

Department. 


Date  of 

Publication 

of  Draft 

Scheme. 


Proceedings 

prior  to 

Publication  of  Draft  Scheme. 


NOTES. 


13  Mar.     1891 


*  These  Foundations  now  form  part 
of  Lichfield  Orammar  School. 


No  correspondence  or  pro- 
ceedings under  the  Endowed 
Schools  Acts. 


t  These  Foundations  now  form  part 
of  the  Newcastle  Endowed 
Schools. 


Fart  of  the  income  of  the  Foun- 
dation may  be  applied  in  aid 
of  certain  Seoonofljry  Schools. 


No  correspondence  or  proceed- 
ings under  the  Endowed 
Sdiools  Act. 


tThe  Scheme  of  S6th  September  1801 
(Dr.  Hulme's,  New  chapel  Foun- 
oation)  supcorsedes  that  of  4th 
August  1878. 


§  The  Scheme  of  6th  May  1873 
directs  the  payment  of  104f.  6«. 
annually  to  the  Governing  Body 
of  King  Edward's  School. 
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SBCONDABT  EDUCATION  CX>M]CISSION : 


■ 

Betubk  of  Foundations  in  Enolani),  exclmiTe 


PLACB 

and 

Najcs  ov  FOUlTDATIOir. 


Gross 
Inoome 

from 
Bndow- 

inont 
(Approxi- 
mate). 


Prooeedings  in  Gases  where  a  Scheme  has 

been  estebliahed  under  the  Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 


Original 

Schemes 

established 

under  the 

Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Date  (^  Order 

in  Council 

approving 

Scheme. 


Amending  Schemes  established 


Under 

Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Date  of  Order 

inOounoil 

approving 

acbeme. 


Under 

Charitable 

Trusts  Acta. 

Date  ot  Order. 


COUNTY  OF  8TAPP0ED-a»<. 

StoVB: 
Alleyne's  Grammar  School.    8  (B)  - 

Taxwobth  : 

r  The    Tamworth   GFsmmar   School. 
S(B). 

Samuel  Port's  Charity  (part) 

Charities  of  Maiy  Wilson  and  John 
Yauffhton  (part). 

Charities  of  Mrs.  0.  Orton.  Mrs.  E. 
Matthews,    and    Mrs.  M.   Dones 

(part). 

^  Henry  Smith's  Charity 

Uttoxstsb  I 
Alleyne's  Grammar  School.    8  (B)    - 

WlXSJLLL: 

Queen  Mary's  Schools.    S  (B.Q) 
The  Fishley  Scholarship  Foundation 

WOLTBBHAHPTOir 

Wolverliampton    Grammar   School. 
S(B). 

Blue  Coat  School.   S  (E) 


COUNTY  OF  SUFFOLK. 

AXPTOir: 
Endowed  School.    S  (B) 

DROdaSB  * 

Sir  J.  Leman's  School.    S  (B) 

Fauoonberge'sSchooL    S  (B) 

B0X.FORD ; 
Boxford    Grammar     School     (now 
Queen  Elisabeth's  Foundation). 


Brakdoit  : 
Tho'  Brandon   Exhibition   Founda* 
tion. 


{ 


BUN&AT: 

Bungay  Grammar  School.    S  (B) 


Wingfleld's  Foundation. 


BrET  St.  BDHUWD'a:  ^. 
Grammar  School  of   King  Edward 
VL   S(B). 


£ 
402 


is^i 


411 
S93 


10  Not.     1886 

4  August  1878 

4  August  187S 
4  August  1873 

4  August  187S 

4  August  1878 

8  April    1886 

24  March  1878 
6  Nov.     1888 


045        0  August  1872 


305 


808 

144 
124 

42 
50 


}   -{ 


850 


10  July  1888 

•                     •  • 

28  April  1876 

11  July  1877 

2S  Oct.  1879 

28  Oct.  1879 

4  Feb.  1879 


28  Ju^     1893* 


8  April    1886 


13  July     1888 
20  Feb.     1883 


9  June    1876 
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of  the  Coimtj  of  MomcouTH,  Ac^-cowiinued. 


ProceediogB  in  OaaeB  where  no  Scheme  has  been  established 
under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts. 


Date  of 

Submission  of 
Scheme  to 
Education 

Deparbnent. 


Date  of 

Publication 

of  Draft 

Scheme. 


Frooeedings 

prior  to 

Publication  of  Draft  Scheme. 


NOTES. 


Reported  on  by  an  Assistant 
Commissioner,  1871.  1877. 
1878,  and  correspondence  to 
1880. 


Reported  on  by  an  Assistant 
Oommissioner,  1880. 


Reported  on  by  an  Assistant 
Commissioner,  1881. 


*  Superseding  Scheme. 


The  Scheme  of  Srd  April  1886  (for 
Queen  Klizabeth's  Foundation^ 
supersedes  that   of  28th  Apru 
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SECONDABT  EDUCATION  COMMISSION: 


Return  of  Founsationb  in  England,  exclusire 


PLACE 

and 
Name  or  Vovvdjltios. 


Grow 
Income 
from 
Endow- 
ment 
(Approxi- 
mate). 


Proceedings  in  Cases  where  a  Scheme  has 

been  established  under  the  Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 


Original 

Schemes 

established 

under  the 

Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Date  of  Order 

in  Council 

approving 

Scheme. 


Amending  Schemes  established 


Under 
Endowed 
.Schools  Acts. 

Date  of  Order 

in  Council 

approving 

Scheme. 


Under 

Charitable 

Trusts  Acts. 

Bate  of  Order. 


COUNTY  OP  SUPPOLK-tJon*. 

BuBT  St.  Edmuitd's  :- con/. 
Desn  Sudbury's  Poundation     • 

The  Guildhall  Peoffment.     S  (B.E) 

CatKNDISH  : 

Grammar  School.    S  (B)*     - 

Dbbshham  * 
Sir    Robert     Hitcham's    School  at 
Debenham.   S  (E). 

Earl  Stovham  : 
Beeve'8  Charity.    6  (E) 

Eye: 
Eye  Grammar  School.    S  (B) 

Pbamlingham  and  elsewhere : 
Sir  Robert  Hitcham's  Charity.    S  t 

Pbamlikgham  and  Saxtead: 
Sir    Robert  Hitcham's    Almshouse 
and    Schools    at     Pramlingham. 
S(E). 

Pbamliitohav: 
(i. )  1  homaa  Mills's  Charity ;  (ii.)  Sir 
Robert  Hitcham's  Almshouse  and 
Schools  at  Pramlingham.   B  (G).T 

GlSLINGHAM : 
Grammar  School.    8  (E)      • 


S 


Ipswich  : 
The  Ipb-wich  Endowed  Schools. 
(B.(fl. 

Grey  Coat  Boys'   and    Blue    Coat 
GirU'  School.    S  (E). 

Pemberton's  Charity 


Kblsalb: 
The  Town  l^ands.    S  (E) 


LaKBNHBATH  : 

Goward's  and  other  Charities** 


Lavbbham  : 
The   Lavenham  Exhibition  Endow 
ment. 

Laxftbld  : 
Smith's  School.    S  (B)      . 


LOWBBTOPT  : 
Wilde's  School.    S  (27) 

Annott's  School.    8  {E) 


09 


78 


124 


119 


00 


lp298 


738 


26 


1.47S 


S40 


811 


282 


102 


21 


124 
16 


4  Peb.     1879 
20  Not.     1880 


29  Juue     1878 


12  August  1876 


14  August  1878 


14  Aug.     1878 


29  June  187811 


29  Nov.     1881 


19  Peb.     1889 


14  Peb.     1883     22  May     1894 


29  June    1878^ 
20  March  1891 


20  March  1891 
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of  tiia  OoTinty  of  Monmouth^  &c. — eontinued. 


Ptooeedmgs  in  Oases  where  no  Scheme  has  been  established 
under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts. 


Bate  of 

Sobmission  of 

Sdhemeto 

Bdiioation 

Departrttksnt* 


Date  of 

PublicatiDn 

olDraft 

Scheme. 


Proceedings 

prior  to 

Publication  of  Draft  Scheme. 


NOTEa 


7JnIy     1887 


Reported  on  by  an  Assistant 
Commissioner,  1887. 


*  School  in  abeyance. 


KoT.    1871 
No?.    187S 


Seported  on  by  an  Assistant 
Commissioner,  1872. 


Oonespondeaee,  1809-71. 


Bai 


on  b7  an  Assistant 
>ner,1884i 


Oorrespondaiic^  187d-187ii 


No  oorrespondenoe  or  pro- 
ceedings nnder  Bndowed 
Schools  Acts. 


t  See  Schedule  A. 


ISnbsidiaiy  Scheme  made  onder 
the  heading  of  (i)  Thomas 
Mills's  Chanty,  and  (ii)  Sir 
Bobert  Hitd&m's  Almsnoose 
and  Schools  at  FramlingfasD. 

Y  No  Girls'  School  yet  estaSliahed. 

0/8^0  aboye.  Sir  R.  Hitoham's 
Almshoose,  &c 


' 


No  oonespondenoe  or  pro- 
oeedfnn  nnder  Bndowed 
Schools  Acts. 


'Dealt  with  by  an  Order  under 
the  Charitable  Tmste  Acts  rn»A*k 
in  1886^  and  ™^^^bc  provision 
for^  the  advancement  of  edncsr 
cation  at  Slementary  Schools. 


Further  correspondesoQ,  1880-^. 


A    88660. 
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SECONDARY  EDtJtJATION  COMMISSION: 


BBTtTB*  df l'6tnroi.irtoB6  hr^AAM;kiidiM^ii;'_ 


PLACE 

and 

Kamb  ov  Fousbatioh. 


Gross 
.Inoome 
from 
Endow- 
ment 
(Appxozi- 
mate). 


COUNTY  OF  SUFFOLK-coii*. 

NBBDHAM  MaKKBT  (IH  fiASKIHe): 

Theobald's  Endowed  SdiooL    B  (B) 


BBDGSLi.VB  and  elwwhere:    * 
The  Bacon  Exbihition'a  Endowment 


SroiTHAic  AsPAL: 
Metcalfe's  Charity.    S 


Stradbbokb : 
Grammar  School.   B  {E)* 


BUDBUBT : 

Sudbury  Grammar  School.    S  (B) 

THURLOW,  LiTTLB : 

Soame's  Bzhibttion  Endowment 

TtTDDBWHAM:  «  ,^ 

Grammar  School.   S  {E) 


SeckfbTd  Hospital  and  Woodbndge 
Endowed  Schools.    8  (B.E). 


1 


COUNTY  OF  SUB.EEY. 

Blbtcbibglbt  t     ,   „  ^  .      a 

Grammar    School   Endowment.     S 
(B). 

CHBBTSBT  :      „    ^.   ,      «  ,      ,   - 
Sir  William  Perkm's    School  Foun- 
dation.   9  (E). 

CHIPflTBAD  5,       ,     «         ,  ^.  o  tv\ 

Mary  Stephen's  Foundation.   8  (E) 


Cbotdob : 
-he      \  -  «  ,«, 
Croydon.    8(B) 


The      Whltgift      Foundation     in 
I.    8  (B). 


Tenison's      School      and     Laud's 
Charity.    8(B). 

Eg-HAJC  i 

Strode's  Charity.    S  (B)    - 

Fabkham:  ^  ,     ,     ^  ^^ 
Grammar  School.    S  (B)  -        •       • 

GUILDFOBD  :        ,      „  __ 
Abbott's  School.    S  (B)t 

Edward's    Granunar    School. 


King  E( 

sTb). 


p»)CeedingB  in  Gbtfes  whereASeheme  has 

been  established  under  the  Endowed 

S(^ux)ls  Acts. 


Original 

Schemes 

established 

under  the 

Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Date  of  Order 

in  Council 

approYing 

Scheme. 


A  mewling  Schemes  established 


Under 

Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

'Date  of  Order 

inCoundl 

approving 

Scheme. 


Under 

Choitable 

TrustaActff^ 

Date  of  Order. 


eo      17  July     1878 


86 


11» 


66 


189 


81 


114 


6m 


%  May     1881 


88  June   1880 


80  Nov.    1888 


90  Nov.    1880 


48 


688 


188 


9  Msy     1891 


7  July    1874 


18  August  1888 


7  July     1874 


6^449      16  July     1881 


169 

1,118 
8 

884 

808 


88  Nov.     1880 
16  May     1898 


2  Oct.  189# 


80  Jan.  1893 


17  Nov.  1888 


8  Jan.'  1888^ 


16  May  1898 


J 


-    "  I 


-.1 


APPEKDIX. 
of  the  Ooonty  of  Uoitxodth,  Sta.—eoniiwued. 


under  tba  Bndoired  Bchooli  Ada. 


IWe«< 

PnbltatiOD 
iXDnft 


FabUcKtko  of  Dnft  a 


STeb.     U8T 


tAHiddteCluaaclKnI. 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATIOIV  COMMISSION: 


Betuen  of  FouNDATiOKS  in  Englaud,  exclxiBiTe 


PLACB 
uid 

NaMB  of  FOUITDATIOV. 


Grass 
iBOome 

from 
Endow- 

inont 
(Approxi- 
mate). 


Prooeedings  in  Cases  where  a  Scheme  has 

been  established  under  the  Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 


COUNTY  OF  SURREY -cmU. 

KiVMTOH-OH-ThaMS8  : 

Charities  of  B.  Brown  and  others 


Kingston  Endowed  Schools.  8  (B.G) 


Nbwbigatb  : 
Charities    of    Geoige     Booth     and 
Rer.  Geoii^  Steer.    8  (B). 


Rbigatb  : 

(Charities    of   Robert  Bishopp  (for 
bread),      Magdalen      CnAe,    and 
Richard  Lftdbroke. 
.  Reigate  Grammar  SchooL   8  (B) 


RiCHXOSD : 
Endowed  School.    S  (E) 


King    Edward's  School   (Bridewell 
Hospital).  {Ses        Lobdov 

Gbkbbal.) 


COUNTY  OF  SUSSEX. 

Akgmbbiko: 
01der*8  School.    S  (E) 

Bbiohtok  : 
Swan  Downer's  SohooL   St  - 


Buxtbo  avd  UcKrixu): 
Saunder's   Foundation    for    Buzted 
and  Uckfleld.    S  (B.B). 

Chichbstbb  : 
Piebendal  SchooL   8  (B)    • 


Whitby's  School.    S  (B) 


Cbowbosovoh  (iir  Rothibvibld)  : 
Sir    Henry    Fermor's    Foundation. 
S(E). 

CUCKTIBLD : 

Grammar  School.   8(B)     - 


Original 
Schemes 

established 

onderthe 

Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

'  Date  of  Order 
,      inCoonoil 
approring 
Scheme. 


Amending  Schemes  established 


Under 

Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Date  of  Order 

in  Council 

approving 

Scheme. 


Under 

Cfharitable 

Trusts  Acts. 

Date  of  Order. 


£ 


] "°{ 


7& 


873' 


163 


124 


1474 


S8 


SSJuIy  1871 

» Oct.  1874 

26  June  1872 

19  Aug.  1871 

13  May  1876 


23  Oct.     1876 


23  Oct.     1877 


16  May     1898 


16  May     1896 


27  Jane    1884 
(Two  Orders.) 
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of  the  Oonnty  of  Mohhouth,  Ac—continued. 


Prooeediogs  in  Cases  where  no  Scheme  has  been  established 
nnder  the  Endowed  SchoolH  Acts. 


Dated 

Sabmissionof 

Scheme  to 

Bdooation 

I>epartment. 


Date  of 

Publication 

of  Draft 

Scheme. 


Proceedings 

prior  to 

Pnblioatioii  of  Draft  Scheme. 


NOTES. 


No  oonespondence  or  pitK 
eeedings  under  Endowed 
Schools  Acts. 


Sm  '  aUo  Kingston  Endowed 
Schools  Scheme  of  80th  October 
1874. 

Indttdliig,  inter  alia,  the  Endow- 
ments comprised  in  the  Scheme 
or  88th  July  1871. 


See  aieo  Scheme  of  ISth  Maj  1876 
for  Beigate  Qrammar  SofaooL 

indnding,  inter  alia,  the  Endow- 
ments comprised  in  the  Scheme 
of  19th  August  1871. 


Brought  nnder  the  notice  of 
the  Commissioneni,  1888. 

No  oorrcspondenoe  or  pro- 
ceedings under  Endowed 
Schooh  Acts. 


t  The  income  is  apparentbr  applied 
in  the  maintemmoe  of  Scnolar- 
ships. 


Seported  on  bj  an  Assistant 
Commiasioner,  1886  and 
1887. 

Reported  on  bj  an  Assistant 
CommiasionMr.  1884  and 
1881. 


Gorreapondenoe,  187(^-71. 


XSee  Beport  of  Sohoola   Inqninr 
Oommiaaioa,  Vol.  11,  p.  n7-«B. 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION  COMMISSION: 


BiTUiuir  of  SouvDAZiovs  in  Qhglasp,  exc^wTO 


PLAGE 

and 

Namb  of  Pofkdatioh. 


COUNTY  OF  SUSSEX-^eon/. 

GUVITSAO,  EA5T: 

Tho  Ffeiyne  Endowment 

OUSSTLIVG : 

Bndihaw's  Charity.    S  (E)    • 


HABTIKeS: 

HutingB  Grammar  School  Founda- 
tion.   8  (B). 


Ihe  Haicdalen  Charity 

UOBflHUC  : 

Colik^aSohooL    B  (B) 

HiTiUTwooD,  High  (nr  Bcxtbd) 
Saunders'  Charity.    8  (£)  • 

Lbwbb: 
The  Lewea  Exhibition  Fund  - 

HiDHVBST: 

Midhunt  Grammar  School.    8(B) 

Pbtwobth  I 
Taylor's  Exhibition  Endowment 

Btb: 
The  Grammar  School.    8  (B)  - 

Stbtbihg  : 
Steyntng  Grammar  School.    S  <B) 


STOBRIKOTOir : 
Hooper's     Charity     and     Coates's 
Charily.    8  (E). 


COUNTY  OF  WARWICK. 

AlCBSTEB  : 
Newport's  School.    8  (B)    • 

Allbslbt: 
Martha  Flint's  School.    8(E) 

AthbBSTOVB  (IV  MaBCBTTBB)  : 
'  Atfaerstsne  Grammar  School  - 

Wilham  Simmoud's  Charity 
Bichard  Martin's  Charity  (part) 

Bichard  Abell's  C3iarity     • 


ATHBBSTOirB     A5D     MaBKBT      BOB- 
WORTIT  (IK  LBTCBBTBB)  : 

WiUiam  Sharpe's  Charity  (part) 


Grcws 
Income 
from 
Endow- 
ment 
(Approxi- 
•mate). 


Proceedings  in  Cases  where  a  Scheme  has 

been  established  under  the  Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 


Original 

Schemes 

established 

ander  the 

Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Date  of  Order 
in  Onmcil 


approvmg 
'leme. 


kppn 
Schc 


Amending  Schemes  established 


Under 
Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Da*e  of  Order 

in  Council 

apmoving 

Scheme. 


US 


126 


616 


1^288 


686 


66 


270 


41 


140 


176 


200 


127 


123 


79 


29  June    1888 


26  March  1878 


16  Oct.      1880 


20  Not.     1878 


12  August  1886 


11  July     1877 


28  Not.     1887 


0  Sept.    1884 


6  Sept.    1880 


1  April  1881 

26  June  1878 

''    4  Feb.  1876 

4  Feb.  1875 

4  Feb.  1876 

4  Feb.  1876 

4  Feb.  1876 


Uvder 

Charitable 

Trusts  Acta. 

Dateof  Order* 


SLOct.      1880 

2  Feb.     1894 

12  Sept.    1880 


r 
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rromillnQii  in  fiMOH^niber»a»agiieme  Itts  been  established 
.undfiQ  tbe  findom^d  Spools  Acts. 


Baleof 

SabmJarion  of 

flehemeto 

^n^&laon  ' 

Beputment. 


Date  of 

Publication 

of  iDraft 

Scbeondm 


Prooeedingi 

prior  to 

PabUcation  of  Draft  Scheme. 


irOT£& 


No  oorrespondfflioe  or  pro- 
ceedings under  Bndowed 
Schools  Acts. 


Inclnding  inter  alia,  what    was 
formerly  part  of  the  Mafdalen  * 
Cfaaritj. 

See  abOTC. 


20  Hay     188S 
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SECONDABT  EDTTCATIDir  COMMISSION: 


BsTUBK  of  FoTTVDATiOHS  in  EvGLAVD,  excliuive 


OroM 
Income 
from 
Endow- 
ment 

(Apiiroxi- 
nftte). 

Proceedings  in  Omob  where  a  Scheme  has 

been  estebliahed  nnder  the  Bndowed 

Bchools  Acts. 

Original 

Schemes 

established 

under  the 

Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Bate  of  Order 

in  Council 

approving 

Scheme. 

Amending  Schemes  established 

Under 

Endowed 

Schools  AcU. 

Date  of  Order 

inCoondl 

ajraroving 

Scheme. 

Under 

Charitable 
TrostsActa. 

Bate  of  Order, 

COUNTY  OP  WARWIOK-tfWrf. 
BAeiHTOV : 

Price's  School.   8(B) 


BSDWOBTH : 

The  Hospital  and  School  Poonda- 
tion  of  Nicholas  Chamberlaine. 
8(E). 

BnTEKWELL : 

Charity.    8  (E) 


BntMIVGKAM : 
The   Schools  of  Ring  Edward  VI 
8  (B.G). 

Blue  Coat  School.    S  (E)     - 

COLBSHILL: 
0>leahill  Grammar  School.    S  (B) 

COVSVTRT : 

Corentry  Orammar  School.    8  (B) 

^  The  Bablake  School  Poundation 

Oharities   of     Collins    aod    othMTs 
(P«rt). 

Baylsf's  SchooLt 

Psirfaz's  School.t 

Cow  Lane  SchooL    S  (E) 

Southern's  Charity.    S  (E)t    • 
Bloe  Girls' SchooL    S  (B) 


BiTVCHVBGH 

Rouffhton's     Endowed    SchooL    8 


HAMROVIH-ABDBV  : 

Pentham's  Charity.   8(E) 


Haxftov  Luot: 
Orammar  SchooL    8  (B)  i 


KlNlLWomTH  : 

Arlidge's  Charity.  8(E) 

KiiraBBrBT 

Grammar  School.  S 1 


£ 


%jm 


SIS 


•17 


tjnn' 


4SL 

1S7 
178 


400 


u 


14  Sept.    1878 


t^  • 


26  March  1878 


19  July     188S 

14  August  1878 
S8N0Y.     1887 

28  Not.  1887 
10  August  1888 
10  August  1888 


19  July     1888 


19  July     188S 


}  - 


iMay      1880 


ISApril    188S 
SSApdl    1884 


2SHaT.     1884 
4  August  1881 
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of  the  Oonntj  of  Mormouth,  Ac. — eonHwued, 


Prooeediiigi  in  Ohm  ▼here  no  Boheme  has  been  established 
under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts. 


Date  of 

Submisrion  of 

Scheme  to 

Education 

Department. 


Bate  of 

Publication 

of  Draft 

Scheme. 


Proceedings 

prior  to 

Publication  of  Draft  Scheme. 


NOTES. 


14  Not.    ISM 


No  correspondence  or  pro- 
ceedings under  Endowed 
Schools  Acts. 


Correspondence,  1872. 


Reported  on  by  an  Assistant 
Commissioner,  1881. 


Reported  on  by  an  Assistant 
Commissioner,  187S. 


Ditto 
Ditto 


ditto, 
ditto. 


Reported  on  by  an  Assistant 
Commissioner,  1888 ;  and 
further  correspondraice  up 
to  1880. 

Reported  on  by  an  Assistant 
Commissioner,  1874  and 
1880. 


.No  oorrespondenee  or  pro- 
ceedings imder  Endowed 
Schools  ActJL 


The  Scheme  directs  that  the 
School  shall  either  be  conducted 
as  a  Public  Elementary  School, 
or  be  under  inspection  by  the 
Department  of  Science  and  Art. 

These  Foundations  now  form 
part  of  the  Bablake  School 
Foundation. 
t  This  case  is  included  amongst  the 
list  of  Schools  for  Primary  In- 
struction in  the  Reports  of  the 
Schools  Inquiry  Commission.  The 
Accounts  show  payment  for  a 
goTemess's  salaxy  for  educating 
poor  girls. 


The  Scheme  of  1st  Kay  1880  super- 
sedes  that  of  18th  July  188S. 


§  This  School  is  in  abeyance. 


f  This  Foundation  is  included  in  an 
Order  made  under  the  Charitable 
Trusts  Acts  in  188S.  under  which 
provision  is  made  fortheadTmnce* 
jnent  at  the  education  of  children 
in  Public  Elementary  Schools, 
by  way  of  rewards  and  payments. 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION  COMMISSION: 


BBxrav.of.  Jovm>AfHm^Kifk  Mmh^wu^pidvmn 


PLACE 

and 

Naxx  07  FOUlTDATIOir. 


OroM 
Income 

from 
Endow* 

ment 
(Approxi- 
mate). 


FfnofindfaMri  mOMflp  mhttt^tk  StliMnA  htm 
kMe»68taUiili0d  vmOmtim  Endowed 
Schools  Aote. 


Original 

Scbemei 

esteUiflfaed 

onder  the 

Endowed 

Schools  Acta. 

Date  of  Order 

inOonncil 

approving 

Scheme. 


AwMwrfing  Bfthmnfta  flgfahlmKfld 


Under 

Endowed 

School*  Acts. 

Date  of  Order 

in  Council 

approving 

Scheme. 


COUNTY  OF  WAEWIOK-eon*. 

KiBBT.Moinu: 

fhomaa  Wale*!  Charity   (part).    S 
iS), 

Grammar  School 

NuirsATOV : 
KingEdwaid  Y L'b  Grammar  School. 
8CB). 

Smith's  Charity.   S  (B) 


POLBIWOSTH : 

Sir    Francis     Netheraole's     School 
Foundation.    S  (E).t 

Pbiobb  Saltokd  : 
Grammar  School.   S  (J?) 


EuoBT: 
Elborow's  Charity.   S  (E) 


SouinTLL: 
The    Solihull   United  Charities.    S 
(B.E). 

STcnniLBiOH : 

Leigh  School.    S  (E)      . 


STEATPOBD-OH-AvdK : 
^  The   Gnunmar  School  of  King  Ed- 
ward VL    S(B). 

Charities   of    Quiney    and    others 

(PMt). 
8TBBTTOK-IK-Drir8XOVB : 

Harbert's  Charity.   S  (E)     . 


{ 


SUTTOV  COLDVISLD: 

The    Sutton     Coldfleld 
School.    S(B). 


Grammar 


The  Corporation  Endowment  (part) 

The    (3orporation    Endowment.     S 
(E). 


TAirwomm  i 
The  Tsnworth  United  Charities. 
(E). 

TXMPLB  BaLSALL: 

Leveaon's  Charity.   S(E)       « 


8 


]  -{ 


S26 


270 


HI 


2M 


1,125 


106 


686K 


104 


I  "{ 


aS5- 
£.461 

258 

2«4Sf 


10  May     1871 


28  April    1876 


26  March  1678 


4  Feb.     1679 


12  Feb.     1876 
18  Feb.     1676 


29  June    1888 
29  Jane  1882S 


7  July     1874 


Undflr 

Charitable 
TnuAsAda. 

Date  of  Order. 


29  XoT.     1890 


16Angnstl889 
6  Nov.     1894 
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«f the  Ooimty  ofMoncouTH,  Ac — cowHwued, 


Prooeedino  in  Oues  where  no  8oheme  has  been  established 
under  the  Bodowed-Mfaoele  Acts. 


)>fttoof 

Subminiogii  of 
Sohemeto 
Education 

Department. 


Date  of 

Pablieation 

of  DnCt 

Scheme. 


Frooeedings 

prior  to 

Pablieation  of  Dnft  Scheme. 


•               •               • 

fil  Feb.    ISMt 

■  ■         • 

*  •         • 

•  »         » 

28  Mi^     188711 

■  •          • 

20  Jan.     18M* 

■          •          > 
>          •          • 

'                       m                       » 
•                        a                         • 

Gorreepondenoeb  180^1870. 


Rroorted  on  by  an  Assistant 
Commissioner,  1884 ;  f nr- 
tiier  correspondence  to 
188& 


Beported  on  by  an  Assistant 
Oommissioner,  1874. 


Oorrespondenoe*  1870. 


NOTES. 


Scheme  for  Grammar  School, 
Monks  Kirby,  and  other  Endow- 
ments. 


t  Scheme  for — 

(1.)  Smith's  Charity. 

(2.)  Orammar  School  of  King 

Edward  VI. 
Second  Scheme  for  (2). 

t  A  sum  of  5^  yearly  is  payable  to 
the  Gwwuurs  of  Tamworth 
Grammar  School  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Scheme. 


So  correspondence  or  pro- 
ceedings under  Endowed 
Schools  Acts, 


No  correspondence  or  pro- 
ceedings under  Endowed 
Schools  Acts. 


No  correspondence  oi'  pro- 
ceedings under  Endowed 
Schools  Acts. 


See  also  Scheme  of  2&th  June  1882. 


§  This  Scheme  wportions  the  En- 
dowment, and  declares  an  amount 
of  Oovemment  Stock  equal  to 
16,000^.  sterling  to  be  appli- 
cable to  ednoattonal  purposes. 
The  sum  in  question  is,  by  the 
Sdieme,  made  part  of  the  Sutton 
Ooldfleld  Grammar  School  Foun- 
dation. 

II  The  Education  Department  de- 
clined to  approve  this  Scheme  on 
Gth  February  1801. 
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SECONDAJRY   EDUCATION  COMMISSION  : 


Eeturh  of  Foundations  Id  England,  excloBiTB 


PLACE 
and 

NaXB  or  FOUHTDATIOir. 

1 

Ghroes 
Inoome 

from 
Endow- 

mmt 
(Approxi- 
mate). 

Proceedings  in  Cases  where  a  Sdieme  has 

been  established  under  the  Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Original 

Schemes 

established 

under  the 

Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Date  of  Order 

in  Council 

approving 

Scheme. 

Amending  Schemes  established 

Under 

Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Date  of  Order 
in  Council 
approving 

Under 

Charitable 

TnistsActs. 

Date  of  Order. 

COUNTY  OP  WAEWICK-coji<. 

WaKWICK  : 

r  The  King's  Schools    .... 

£ 

6Aagnstl876 

88  Oct.     1877 

19  Oct.     1880 

(i.)  Anne  Johnson's  Chaiity  (part) 
and(iL)    The  King's  Schools. 

tSOct.      1877 

. 

-          •          • 

Kmg  Henry  VIIL's  Charity  (part)  - 

5  August  1875 

aONQV.    1888* 

— 

Pnlk  Weale's  Bxhibition    Founda- 
tion. 

5]  August  1878 

^"■^ 

~ 

» 

5Augu«tl87a 

— 

— 

Sarah  Orerille's  Charity  (part) 

5  August  1875 

— 

— 

Fttlk  Weale's  Clothing  and  Schooling 
Charity. 

^      1.468^ 

5  August  1875 

*                    ■ 

. 

Sir  Thomas  White's  Charity  (part)  . 

5  August  1875 

— 

— 

Sir  Thomas  White's  Charity  (farther 
part). 

80  Nov.    1888 

•                    •> 

— 

Biohard  Griffin's  Charity  (part) 

5  August  1875 

— 

— 

Richard   Griffin's   Charity  (further 
P«t). 

80  Nov.    1888 

— 

— 

Matthew  Busby's  Charity    • 

5  August  1875 

.— 

. — 

Bichard  Edgeworth's  Charity 

5  August  1875 

— 

— 

Robert  Heath's  Charity 

5  August  1875 

— 

— 

L  Thomas  Wheatley's  Charity  (part)    - 

J                                         V 

5  August  1875 

— 

— 

Wtllovgkbt: 
Heywood's  Charity.   S  (E)      . 

Ml 

•                     •                     * 

m                          m 

- 

COUNTT  OP  WESTMORELAND  t 

■ 

Amblbsidb  (iir  Wihdsbmkbs    a>d 
Gbabmbbb)  : 
John  Kelsiok's  School.    8  (G.B) 

889 

0  August  1878 

6  March  1885 

«          •          • 

Applbbt : 
Grammar  School.    S  (B)  - 

tl8 

26  Sept.    1891 

'  — 

— 

Applbbt  St.  Lawbbbcb  : 
Temple  Sowerby  Trust.    S  (B)t 

eo 

. 

- 

■                   •                    • 

AbBT: 

Asby  Endowed  School.   S  (B)  • 

es 

18  May     1875 

— 

— 
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of  the  Ooiinty  of  Monmouth,  &c. — conHwued. 


Ptooeedings  in  Cases  where  no  Scheme  hu  been  established 
under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts. 


Date  of 

Snbmission  of 

Scheme  to 

Bdooataon 

Department. 


Date  of 

Publication 

of  Draft 

Scheme. 


Proceedings 

prior  to 

Publication  of  Draft  Scheme. 


NOTE& 


The  Scheme  of  28rd  October  1877 
was  made  for  Anne  Johnson's 
Charily  (part)  and  the  King's 
Schools  {tee  below). 

See  aboTc  Warwick,  King's 
Schools. 

*Under  this  Scheme  a  pieoe  of 
'landePart  of  the  Endowment  of 
tbe  Jroundation,  is  made  part  of 
the  King's  Schools  Fonndataon. 


No  oorrespondenee  or  pro- 
ceedings under  Endowed 
Schools  Acts. 


Correspondence,  1889  and  1800 


The  Scheme  of  Gth  llaroh  1889 
enpersedes  that  of  9lii  Angost 
1878. 


tA  Grammar  School  is^  pttMjr 
maintained  under  ilie  Suweruj 
Bridge  Trust. 


OF  Thf  ' ^ 


TJNIVEP>^TTT 


%.'  ^  . 
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SECONDAB7  EDUCATION  OOMHISSION : 


Bbktbm  of  F0Uin>ATX0K8  in  SvOLAVPs 


r 

Gross 

Income 

PLACE 

from 

and 

Endow- 

Namr of  Fouhpatiov. 

ment 
(Approxi< 

mate). 

COUNTY  OF  WE8TMORBLAND 

Bamptov: 
ftampton  Bndowed  Soboob.    S  (B) - 

£ 
100 

Babtov  : 
The'    Barton     Endowed      Sohool 
Foundation.     8  (E) 

110 

BBBTBAJI: 

Gmmsiar  Sehool.   B  (^ 

ss 

BoLTOS: 
Grammar  School.   8  (J?) 

14 

Bbouoh: 
Grammar  Sohool.   8*        - 

6 

BmmsiDB: 

81 

BiTBTOV  (nr  Kivdal)  : 
Barton     in     Kendal    Educational 
Charities. 

10S 

Olibubv: 
Grammar  SchooL   S  (J?) 

as 

0B08BT  GABBITT  :    ,      ,        ,   ^  ^^^ 
CroBby  Garrett  School  and  Exhibi- 
tion Endowment.    B  (E) 

14 

Obobbt  Batbvbwobtk  : 
CroebyBATena worth  United  Bohoola 
Foundation.    B  (E) 

88 

Beagill  Grammar  Sohool  -      -        • 

40 

Obobthwaitb  abd  Ltthz 
Grammar  SobooL   8  (jff)    • 

41 

Gbabmxbb  : 

Grammar  Sdiool.   8  (J^ 

% 

Gbatbioo:              ^   ^ 
Ghfammar  Sohool.    S  {Sj  • 

09 

HBVBBaHAM:                    _ 

"  «nanmar  Sehool.  8  (B) 

-| 

•    Edward  Wilson's  Charity  for  Ex- 
hibitions    and     other    purposes 
I     (part). 

S8 

HUOILL : 

• 

60 

Proceedings  in  Cases  where  a  Bcfaeme  haa 

been  established  under  the  Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 


Original 

Schemes 

established 

under  the 

Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Date  of  Order 

inCoundl 

approTing 

Scheme. 


Amending  Schemes  establishedi 


Under 

Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Date  of  Order 

inOonncil 

approving 

Scheme. 


Under 

Charitable 

TroaksAtita. 

Date  of  Order- 


UJoly     1877 


80  March  1877 


96  March  1878 


£6  August  188S 


28  Not.    187ef 


28  XoT.     1878) 


18  May     1876 
18  May     1870 


APPENDIX; 


I4» 


of  th6  Oonniy  of  MbmcouTH,  Aov-^conltfHiiKli 


rtiMaarfbd 


Proooodiag*  in  Osaes  where  no  Scheme  has  heen  eiteUiihecl 
under  the  Bbdowed  Bchools  Acts. 


Dftteof 

Babmission  of 

Scheme  to 

.Bdaositkni 

Department. 


Bate  of 

Fablication 

of  Draft 

Scheme. 


Proceedings 

prior  to 

F^lkation  of  .Draft  Scheme. 


NOTES. 


No  correspondence  or  pro- 
oecdingB  under  Bndowed 
Schools  Acts. 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


ditto. 


ditto. 


ditto. 


No  correspondence  or  pro- 
ceedings under  Endowed 
Schools  Ads. 


Nc  eomcpondencc  or  pro> 
ceedings  onder  Bndowed 
Schools  Acta. 


Ditto 


Ditto 


ditto. 


ditto. 


No  correspondence  or  pro* 
ceedings  under  Endowed 
Schools  Acts. 


\ 


*This  Foundation  is  included 
amount  the  list  of  Ghrammar 
Schools  in  the  Schools  luiuiry 
OommiasioB  Report  and  was,  m 
fact,  elementaiy  in  character  at 
the  date  of  that  Report.  The 
accounts  do  not  show  any  appli- 
cation of  the  income  for  the 
purposes  of   maintenance  of  a 

DClU)OL 


J 


fSee  dUo  Scheme  of  28th  Novem- 
her  1876^  for  Reagill  Grammar 
School. 

X  Under  this  Scheme  ReacUl 
Grammar  School  and  its  In- 
dowmsnts  are  made  part  of  tiie 
Crosby  RaTensworth  United 
SchoQiu  Foundation. 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION  COMMISSION: 


Bbtubk  of  FouHDAiiOKs  in  EvQLAXD,  exoluslTO 


PLACE 
and 

NaMB  07  FOUHDATIOV. 


Oro68 
Income 
from 
Endow- 
ment 
(Approzi- 
mftto). 


Proceedings  in  Gases  where  a  Sofaeme  has 

heen  eetahUshed  under  the  Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 


Original 
Sohmnes 

established 
under  the 
Endowed 

Sbhools  Acts. 


Bate  of  Order 
in  Council 
)ving 
le. 


ijpprovb 
Schemf 


Amending  Sobsmes  established 


Under 

Endowed 

Schools  Aots. 

Date  of  Order 

in  Council 

approving 

Scheme. 


Under 

Charitable 

Trusts  Acta. 

Date  of  Order. 


COUNTY  OF  WESTMORELAND 

HuTTOv.  Old  : 
Grammar  SchooL   8  (S) 

EJBVDAL,  OB  KiBKBT  KBVDAL  : 

The  united    School  and  Hospital 
Foundation  of  Kendal.   8  (B). 

KiBKBT  LOVBDALB: 
Kirkby  Lonsdale  Grammar  School. 
8(B). 

KIBB3T  StBFHBB: 

ElirkbT  Stephen  Grammar  School. 
8(B). 

Lowther'  Schools    and   Exhibition 
Endowment.    8  (E). 

MOBLA.VD; 

Grammar  School.   S  (i?)  - 


Obtov: 
Orton  Grammar  SchooL   8  (E) 

Tebay  Gnunmar  School.   8  iJE) 

Grsenholme       and       Bretherdala 
Grammar  School.   S  (17). 

Pbbbtov  Patbick: 
QvBmnar  School.   8  (S)  - 


Ravbbbtobbdalb  ! 
Grammar  School.   8  (S) 


Bblbidb      asd 

KSBSiX). 

Selside    School     and 
Endowment.   S  (E). 


Whitwiu      (dt 
Bzhibituni 


STAnrMOBB  (iir  Bbouoh)  : 
Btainmore  Endowed  School.   8  (E) 

STAnrroB: 
Crossorake  Grammar  School.  8(^- 


STATBLBT! 

Grammar  SchooL   8  (JB) 


Stbioxlabd.  Littlb,  and  Thbimbt  ! 
Grammar  SchooL   S*     -       • 

SwiBPALS : 

Grammar  SchooL   8  (E)     • 


£ 
U 


646 

45 

.  78 

SOS 

4S 

6S 

68 


17 

51 

60 

68 
10 

86 

10 

25 


8  April  1886 

29  June  188S 

29  June  1878 

SMay  1882 


14  August  1879 
29  June    1878 


IS  Dec    1867 
UJune    189^ 


14  August  1886 
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of  the  Oonnty  of  Mohxouth,  &c. — continued. 


Prooeedings  in  Gaaes  where  no  Scheme  has  been  established 
under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts. 


Date  of 

Sabminion  of 

Scheme  to 

Edocatiohi 

Depaitneot. 


Date  of 

Publication 

of  Draft 

Scheme. 


Prooeedings 

prior  to 

Publication  of  Draft  Scheme. 


Corretpondenoeb  187^1878. 


tfo  oorreipondenoe  or  pro- 
ceeding! under  Endowed 
Schools  Acta. 


Ditto  ditto. 

Ditto  ditto. 

Oorrespondeno^  1870-1890. 


No  correspondence  or  pro- 
ceedlngi  under  Endowed 
Schools  Acts. 


Correspondence,  1870-187B. 


No  dbrrespdndence  'or  prb- 
oeedings  under  Endowed 
Schools  Acts. 


Visited  by  an  Assistant  Com- 
misSiouer/  1886.  Farther 
correspondence  and  pro- 
ceedings  up  to  1888. 

Correspondence^  1871. 


Correspondence,  1874. 


NOTES. 


*  This  Foundation  is  included 
amount  the  List  of  Grammar 
Schools  in  the  Schools  Inquiry 
Commission  Report,  and  was  in 
tact  Elementary  at  the  date  of 
that  Bicport.  The  Endowment 
appears  to  be  now  applied  in 
pajrments  for  prizes  to  school 
children. 


A     88660. 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION  COMMISSION: 


Rbtukn  of  FouKDATiOKS  in  ENGLAjm,  exclosire 


PLACE 

and 
Name  of  Fouxdatioit. 


Gross 
Income 

from 
Endow- 
ment 
(Approxi- 
mate). 


Proceedings  in  Cues  where  a  Scheme  has 

been  established  under  the  Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 


Original 

Schemes 

established 

under  the 

Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Date  of  Order 

in  Council 

approving 

Scheme. 


Amending  Schemes  established 


Under 

Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Date  of  Order 
in  Council 
approving 
.  Scheme. 


Under 

Charitable 

Trusts  Acts. 

Date  of  Order. 


COUNTY  OF  WESTMOEELAND 

— cont. 

TbOUTBECK : 
Grammar  School.    S  (^      • 


WAITBT         AlTD        SXABDAXB  (OT 

KiBKBT  STBPHBir)  : 

Highmore's  School  for  Waitby  'and 
IteurdalA.    S(E). 

WnrDERMERK: 
Windermere  Endowed  Schools  Foun- 
dation.   S  (R.E). 

WlHTOH  ! 

Grammar  SchooL    S  (E)    •      • 


WlTHSUSLACK : 

Grammar        School 
Charity).    S  (E). 


(Barwick's 


COUNTY  OF  WILTS. 

AmsBUBT :  ^ 

Grammar  School     8  (10   - 


CI A^IiKTB  • 

Grammar  School  (Bentley's  School). 
S(B). 

Chippenham  :  _^ ... 

Charities  of  Biohard  Scott,  William 
WoodrofTe,  and  Mrs.  Mary 
Bridges. 

Charities  of  Thomas  Bay  and  Sir 
Francis  Popham  (part). 

Clitte  Ptpabd  : 
Thomas  Spackman's  Charity   - 

DoWlTTOlf : 

Ashe's  School.   S  (E) 


FaBLST  : 
Farley  Hospital.    S  (E) 


Lavihotok.  West  (ok  Bwhops) 
The  Danntsey  Foundation.  S(B.E) 

Ifarlborough   Grammar  School.    B  I 
(B).  ^ 


85 


60 


280 


14 


M0 


27  Nov.     1878 
6  Nor.     1883 


26 


64 


88 


88 

17 


4  Feb.     1876 


4  Feb.     1876 


26  June    1878 


196 

2,000 
206 


20  Mtich  1891 


29  JunD    1878 


24  Dec.     1875 


6  Feb.     1892 
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oiih»  OoTmifj  of  ACoNicouTfi,  &c.^-t<yniimied. 


PfeoeeediD0s  in  Ohmd  where  no  Scheme  has  been  established 
under  the  Endowed  Schoob  Acts. 


Date  of 

Sabmissioin  of 

Scheme  to 

Education 

Department. 


Date  of 

Publication 

of  Draft 

Scheme. 


Proceedings 

prior  to 

Pablication  of  Draft  Scheme. 


NOTES. 


17Aiign8tl8M 


*10  JxHj     1891 


« 


No  ootretpondenoe  or  pro> 
oeedings  under  Endowed 
Schools  Acts. 


No  correspondence  or  pro- 
ceedings under  Endowed 
Schools  Acts. 


Seported  on  by  an  Assistant 
Commissioner,  1879.  Sub- 
sequent correspondence  to 
1883. 


Beported  on  by  an  Assistant 
Commissioner,  1891. 


Ditto 


ditto. 


Visited  by  an  Assistant  Com- 
missiouer,  1885.  Subse- 
quent ooRespondenoe  to 
1888. 


No  correspondence  or  pro- 
ceedings under  Endowed 
Schools  Acts. 


*This  Scheme  amends  the  pro' 
visions  of  the  Sdiemo  of  20th 
M  aroh  1891. 


L   2 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION  COMMISSION: 


Retubn  of  FouHDATiOKs  in  Skglavd,  exduBire 


PLACB 

and 

Namb  or  FoTnnoATioir. 


Gross 
Income 

from 
Endow- 

ment 
(A.pproxi- 

mate). 


Proceedings  in  Gases  where  a  Sehsme  has 

been  established  under  the  Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 


COUNTY  OP  WILTS-cwi*. 

MlLDEVHALL : 
Francis's  School.    S  (E)     • 


BoDBOBKX  CHSinrr : 
Catherine  Waarte's  Charitj.    8(E) 

Salibbuxt  : 
The  Godolphln  School.    S  (G)  - 

Choristers'  SohooL    S  (B) 

Grammar  School    -  • 

TBOWBBIDOB  : 

Grammar  School.    S  {B)  • 


WABMIirSTEB : 

Grammar  School.    S  ( B) 

WiLTOH: 
Dyer's  SchooL    S  (E) 


WOOTTOK  Bassstt  : 
Grammar  School.    S  (^ 


COUNTY  OF  WOBCBSTB&. 
Bbkovworth,  St.  Pbtbs  (nr  Evb 

SHAM)  : 

Deaclo's  Endowed  School.    8  (B) 

BswDLKT  (iir  Eibbbspord)  : 
Bewdley  Grammar  School.    S  (B) 

Bbbdoit: 
Hancock's  School.    S  (E) 

Bbombgbovb : 
Grammar  SchooL    S  (B) 


ChADDBSLET  COBBBTT: 

Chaddesley  Oorbett  Endowed  Schools 
Foundation.    S  (E). 

Dboitwicb: 
Coventry  Charity  School.    S  (E) 

DfTDLBT : 
Dudley  Grammar  School.    8  (B) 

Bluecoat  School.    8  (E) 


Original 
Schemes 

established 
under  the 
Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Date  of  Order 

in  Council 

approving 

Scheme. 


Amending  Schemes  establishfid 


Under 

Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Date  of  Order 

in  Council 

approving 

Scheme. 


114 


M 


686 


U6S 


60 

30 
227 


SMarehl87S 


6M4y     1886 


Under 

Charitable 

TnuteAiOts, 

Date  of  Order. 


19  Nov.     1875 


SlJoly     1888 
24  March  1808 


258 

160 

126 

8 

905 

968 

644 
461 


17  May     1879 


SM^y     1882 


17  Oct.     1884 


29  June    1878 


29  June    1878 
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of  the  Oonnty  of  Mokmouth,  Ac—continued. 


ProoeedingB  in  OnKs  where  no  Scheme  has  been  established 
under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts. 


Date  of 

Sabmiwion  of 

Scheme  to 

Education 

Department. 


Dale  of 

Publicatian 

of  Draft 

Scheme. 


Proceedings 

prior  to 

Publication  of  Draft  Scheme. 


NOTES. 


No  correspondence  or  pro- 
ceedings under  Endowed 
Schools  Acts. 


Reported  on  by  an  Assistant 
Oommissioner,  1888. 

■  « 

Correspondence,  1884-1886. 


No  correspondence  or  pro- 
ceedings under  Endowed 
Schools  Acts. 


Oamspondenoe,  188&-1889. 


No  correspondence  or  pro- 
ceedings under  Endowed 
Schools  Acts. 


Ditto 


ditto. 


Reported  on  hj  an  Assistant 
Commissioner  1872.  Cor- 
respondence up  to  1887. 


*  School  closed.  A  sum  of  1,0182. 
Ito.  lOd,  Consols,  standing  to  an 
accumulation  account,  in  name 
of  Official  Trustees  on  Slst  De- 
cember 1891. 


Correspondence,  1870-1879. 


Reported  on  l^  an  Atsistant 
Commissioner,  1877. 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION   COMMISSION: 


BsTUSir  of  FouiTDATioKS  in  "Esglaxd,  excluBLTe 


PLACE 

and 

Nami  of  Poukpatiov. 


Qroes 
Inoome 

from 
Endow* 

ment 
(Approxi- 
mate). 


Proceedings  in  Cues  where  a  Soiheme  fau 

been  eftablished  under  the  Endowed 

Schools  Acts* 


Original 

Schemee 

established 

under  the 

Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Date  of  Order 

in  Council 

approving 

Scheme. 


Amending  Sdhemei  estabUshed 


Under 

Endowed 

Schools  Acts* 

Bate  of  Order 

in  Council 

approving 

Scheme. 


Under 

Charitable 
Trusts  Acts. 

Date  of  Older. 


COUNTY  OF  WOECBSTBBr-coJi^. 
Female  School  of  Industry.    8  (B)  < 
Baylies' Charity  SohooL    8(E) 


Parson's  School.    S  (E) 

B  VBSBAX I 

Prince  Henry's  Grammar    School. 
S(B). 

FbCJUITHAIC  : 

Orsmmar  SchooL    8  {S)  •      -        - 


Halbsowxv: 
Hslesowen  Grammar  SchooL  8  (By  - 

Havlbt  Cabtlb: 
Grammar  SchooL    8  (B)* 

HABTLBBUBT: 
Queen  Elisabeth's  Grammar  SohooL 
S(B). 

ElDDBBMmTBB  : 

King  Charles  I.'s  SchooL   8  (B)      - 

Pearsall's  SchooL   St 

Eibq's  NoBTOir : 
Grammar  SchooL    St   •         ■ 


MABrLBT: 
Grammar  School.    8  (S)      • 

Oldbubt: 
Darby  and  Prioe's  (Tharity.   8  (E) 


OXBBBILBT : 
Lloyd's  SchooL    S  (E) 


{ 


Charities   of    B.   B.  Charlett  and 
others. 


Book:  ^ 

School  Endowment.    8  (E)       « 

Stoubbbidob  (iir  Old  Swiktobd)  : 
Grammar  School  of  King  lEdward 
VL    S(B). 

Charities  of  H.  Glover,  M.  Hiokman, 
and  T.  Oliver. 


SwiirvoBD,  Old  : 
Foley's  Hospital.    S.  S 


£ 
IM 


75S 


260 


86 


es 


16S 


SM 


1  April    188 


esi 

84 

12 

100 
440 


19  July     1888 


16  March  1898 


4  Feb.     1876 


24  March  1878 


I  4 


892' 


6»088 


7  July     1874 
7  July     1874 

19  August  1871 
IS  May  1876 
18  Mi^     1876 


iFeb 


1884 


81)60.     1888 


24  July     1801 
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of  the  Ooanty  of  Monkoute,  Stc-^contmuLed, 


Fzx)ceediiigs  in  Gases  where  no  Scheme  has  been  established 
under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts. 


Dsteof 

Submission  of 

Scheme  to 

BduAitkm 

Deportment. 


Date  of 

Pablicaiion 

of  Draft 

Scheme. 


Proceedings 

prior  to 

Publication  of  Draft  Scheme. 


N0TB8. 


Reported  on  by  an  Assistant 
Commissioner,  1877. 

Reported  on  by  an  Assistant 
Commissioner,  1877  and 
1887. 

Ditto  ditto. 


No  correspondence  or  pro- 
ceedings under  .Endowed 
Schools  Acts. 


Reported  on  by  an  Assistant 
Commissioner,  1871. 

No  correspondence  or  proceed- 
nuder  Endowed  Schools 


Acts. 
Ditto 


ditto. 


No  correspondence  or  pro- 
ceedings under  Endowed 
Schools  Acts. 


Correspondence,  1860-76. 


*  The  Scheme  directs  that  a  sum 
of  6001.  shall  be  paid  to  a  body 
of  Managers  of  a  Public  Ele- 
mentary School  under  certain 
conditions. 

This  Foundation  is  included 
amonnt  the  list  of  Grammar 
Schools  in  the  Schools  Inquiry 
Commission  Report  By  an  Order 
under  the  Charitable  Trusts  Acts 
sealed  in  1877  it  was  provided 
that  the  school  should  be  closed 
Bud  the  income  applied  in  main- 
taining Exhibitions  at  a  place 
of  higher  education. 

X  By  an  Order  under  the  Charit- 
M)le  Trusts  Acts  sealed  on  the 
24th  June  1884  it  is  provided  that 
the  Trustees  shall  appb^  the  net 
uinual  income  of  the  Cnarily  in' 
advancing,  as  therein  mentioned* 
the  education  of  children  who 
attend  or  have  attended  Public 
Elementary  Schools. 

§  This  f  oondatloiii  Vhidb  is  in-) 
eluded  amongst  the  List  of 
Primary  Schools  in  the  Report 
of  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commis- 
sion, is  regulated  by  a  Scheme 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery  of  the 
9th  March  1848.  under  which  it  is 

grovided  that  the  income  shall 
e  applied  in  the  maintenance 
and  education  of  poor  boys,  and 
in  placing  them  forth  as  appren- 
tices, and  in  repairing  scoool- 
house.  The  education  given  is' 
to^  include  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  English  grammar, 
histofv.  geography,  and  such 
branches  of  mathematics,  prac- 
tical sciences  and  arts,  and 
languages,  as  Trustees  'shall 
select. 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION   COMMISSION: 


Betukr  of  FoxTKDATioNB  in  Englahd,  ezclusiye 


PIACIS 

and 

NiJfX  or  FOUITDATZOV. 


Orofls 
Income 

from 
Endow* 

ment 

(Approxi- 

maie). 


Prooeedings  in  Cases  where  a  Scheme  has 

been  established  under  the  Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 


Original 
Schemes 

established 
under  the 
Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Date  of  Order 

in  Cotmcil 

approTlng 

Scheme. 


Amending  Schemes  established 


Under 

Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Date  0/ Order 

inCooncil 

approTing 

Scheme. 


Under 

Charitable 

Trusts  Acta. 

Date  of  Orda:. 


OOUNIY  OF  T^'ORCESTEBr-eoMf. 

Uptok-ok-Sevsbv  : 
Hall's  Charity  (part) 

WOLVBSLIT : 

Seabrisht's    Endowed    Schools.     S 
(B.E). 

WoBCBern : 
Municipal  Chaiitiei  (part) 


Ditto 


(further  part)    • 
Grammar 


{ 


Worcester       Cathedral 
School    S  (S). 


Boyal  Free   Grammar  School  and 
Almshouse  Cliarity.    S  (B). 

Charitiss  of  Moore  and  Dent 


TAXDunrs 
Taitll^  Charity  Bstatst.   B(E) 


COUNTT  OF  YOBK  (East 

BiDIVO). 

Baxmbt-oh-thi-Majuh    (nr  How 
Day): 
Blanchard's  Foundation.   B  (B) 


Ann  Bouth's  C^uurity.   8  (E)    - 

Beverley  Grammar  School.    B  (B) 

BBTDLnroTOV : 
(Grammar  School.    S(B){     - 

HauHAH: 
Halsham  School  and  Hospital.  S  (E) 

Howssir : 
Grammar  School*   S  (B)      • 

HUMBLETOS: 

Heron's  Endowed  SobooL    S  (E) 

KlLHAH: 

^'^rcy's  Endowed  School.    B  (B) 

KnroflTov-VFoV'QuLL  i 
Grammar  School.   S  (B) 

Cogan'i  Girls' SchooL   S(E>* 

Ferriss     and    Butt's     Exhibition 
Charities 

Ferries's  Apprenticeship  Charity     • 


£ 
280 


584 


}  •"{ 


887- 
774 
906 
807 

1^1 


64 

2 
400 

180 

64 

91 

88 

80 
89 


684 


15  March  1893* 
11  July     1877 

24  March  1873 
17  May  1879 
17  Oct^      1884 

15  March  1808 

15  March  1898 

26  March  1878 


20  March  1877 

IS  May     1875 
8  Feb.     1890 

29  Jan.'  I  1894 

26  March  1878 


12  Feb.     1870 


26  June    1884 


19  Oct.      1888 


11  August  1882 


15  Jul/     1892 
U  June    1894 
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of  the  Oonnty  of  Monkouth,  Ao^^^eoniinued. 


Prooeedings  in  Obmb  where  no  Scheme  has  heen  established 
under  the  Endowed  Gtchools  Acts. 


Date  of 

Sabmission  of 

Scheme  to 

Edncation 

Department. 


Date  of 

Pablication 

of  Draft 

Scheme. 


Proceedings 

prior  to 

Pablication  of  Dr^  Scheme. 


NOTES. 


is  Dec:     18M 


16  Jan.  1878 

16  Jan.  1878 

16  Jatf  1878 

16JaiC  1878 


Beported  on  by  an  Aristant 
Commissiontr,  1891, 


Visited  by  an  Assistant  Com- 
missioner, 1887. 


I 


*Scheme  for  amalgamating  1300^. 
2{  per  cent.  Consolidated  Stock 
with  Hauley  Castle  Grammar 
School  Foundation. 


X  The  Scheme  includes— 
1.  The  Grammar  School. 
2!  The  Knitting  School 
8.  The  Bridlington  Quay  Infant 
School. 

4.  Charities  of  Henry  Cowton 
and  others  (part). 

5.  Funds  contributed  for  educa- 
tional purposes  by  lords 
feoffees  of  Manor  of  llrid> 
lington. 
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8EC0NDAB7   EDUCATION  COMMISSION: 


Betubit  of  FouKSATioiis  in  BNGiiAiiBy  exokudve 


PLACB 

and 

Namb  of  Fovhdatiov. 


Okmb 
Income 
from 
Siidow> 
ment 
(Approxi- 
mate). 


FrooeedinjgaiB  CaaeB  where  a  Scheme  ha« 

been  eeUbliahed  under  the  Endowed 

Schools  Acte. 


Original 
Schemes 

established 
onderthe 
Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Bate  of  Order 

in  Council 

approTing 

Scheme. 


Amending  Sche  mes  established 


Under 
Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Date  of  Order 

in  Council 

approving 

ficheme. 


Under 

diaritable 

TnistsAflts. 

DateofOid6r. 


COUNTT  OF  TORE  (BAflZ 
BiDive)— «ofi^ 

POCKLIVOTOV  ; 

The  Pocklington  Qrammar  SchooL 
8(B). 

SAKCTOn': 

Grammar  School.    S  (B)  •      -      . 


Spsoatlt : 
Biggs's  Charity.   8(B) 


TAPEAX-CUK-MBIffOSBT    (IV  POCX- 
LIHGTOir)  : 

Yapham  CSiurch,  School,  and  Poor 


apnam   < 
Cbaiitj. 


S(B). 


YOSK  CiTT : 

St.  Peter's  Grammar  SohooL  8  (B)  • 

Holgate's  Gnunmar  School.  8  (B)  • 
St.  Cruz  Grammar  School.  8  {E)  ' 
WUson's  Foundation.    8  (E) 


COUNTY  OF  YORK  (NoBXH 

BiDISO). 

Abkivoabthdalb  : 
Grammar  School.   8  {E)      • 


AsxBioa : 
Yorebridge  Grammar  SohooL  8  (B) 

BSDALE : 

Grammar  School.   8  (E)       • 


BowBS  and  BoiCAXDKIBK: 
(i.)  Uutchinion's  Endowed  Sdhools 
at  Bowes ;  and 

(il.)    Bomaldkirk    Alynwh^T?*^   and 
Sdiool  Foundation. 

BUBlTBBTOir : 

Grammar  SchooL    S  {E)      •  • 


Caxtxbick  : 
Grammar  SchooL   8  (E) 

Coxwold: 
Grammar  SchooL   8(E) 


889 


148 

1^ 

880 
101 

7i8 


88 
178 

n 

SSO'I 
817 

U 

168 

17 


ISMaj     1876 


OAuffOft  1878 


88  Oct     1877 


SOot.     1880 
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of  thfr  Coimty  of  MoncouTH,  &c-— con^tmc^ 


ProeeedingBin  O—oe  where  no  Scheme  has  been  established 
tuEider  the  Sndoved  Sehoola  Acts. 


Date  of 

Submission  of 

Scheme  to 

Ednc&tion 

Department. 


Date  of 

Publication 

of  Draft 

Sehemeb 


Ftooeedings 

prior  to 

Publication  of  Draft  Scheme. 


7  Dec.      18M 


Reported  on  by  an  Assistant 
Commissioner,  1889.  Fur- 
ther correspondence  to  1891. 

Reported  on  by  an  Assistant 
Commissioner,  1884. 


Visited  by  an  Assistant  Com- 
missioner,  1881. 

Ditto  ditto. 

CorrespondeneOt  189L 

No  oorrespondiince  or  nroosed- 
inns  under  Bndowea  Schools 
Acts. 


No  correspondence  or  proceed* 
ings  under  Endowed  Schools 
Acts. 


Correspondency  187B.] 


No  correspondence  or  nroceed- 
ings  under  Bndowea  Schools 
Acts. 


No  oorrespondenoe  or  proceed- 
tngB  under  Endowed  Schools 
Acta. 


Ditto 


Ditto 


ditto. 


ditto. 


NOTES. 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION  COMMISSION: 


Beturn  of  FoTTiTDATioKs  in  Englaitd,  excluBiye 


PLACE 
Namb  of  Fodvdatioh. 


COUNTT  OF  TO&K  (Nobth 
Bisivg)— <;o«<. 

EASIVeWOLD : 

Westerman's  FoiindAtion.    B  (B) 

OVIIBOBOUOH ; 

Grammar  SchooL    8  (B) 
Habtpobth    (iir    GiLLive,    vbab 

BlCHMOBP)  ! 

Sir  Thomas  Wliarton's  Charily 

KlBEBT-IV-OLBYBLAjn>  : 

Edmond's  School.    S  (E) 

KiBKBT  Ri.TBHBWOBTH  : 

Bakyn's  Charitf,   indndlng   Gram 
mar    and     Elementary     School. 
8  (fi.E). 

E;ibklba.tjelilM  : 
Sir  W.  Tomer's  SohooL    8  (B) 

LaBTIB^TOB  : 

Grammar  School.   8  iS)  •      • 


Haltoh  (Old)  : 
Grammar  School.   8(B) 


Mash  AM  t  " 
Grammar  SchooL   S  (S)f 


NbW  FoBXST  : 
Helwith  Grammar  Sdiool 

NOBTHALLBBTOV : 
Grammar  SchooL   B(S) 


PlCKSBliro : 
Grammar  SohooL    S  (B) 

Ebdm  IBB : 
Grammar  SohooL   S  (S) 


Rbxth: 
Raw's  SchooL   S  (B)§ 

EZCHMOBD : 

''  Grammar  SohooL   8  (B)  - 
Brackanbnr  J  Exhibition  Fund 
Bathnrsf  s  Charity  • 

BCABBOBOVOE : 

United  SdhoUnhips  Foundation 


Gross 
Income 
from 
Endow- 
ment 
(Approxi- 
mate). 


Proceedings  in  Cases  where  a  Scheme  has 

been  established  under  the  Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 


76 


4&6 


84 


46 


923 


290 


12 


100 


64 


20 


86 


UO 


Original 

Schemes 

established 

under  the 

Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Date  of  Order 

inConncil 

approving 

Scheme. 


Amending  Schemes  established 


Under 

Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Date  of  Order 

in  Council 

approYing 

Scheme. 


Under 

Charitable 

Trusts  Acts. 

Date  of  Order. 


23  Oct.     1876 


24  June    1886 


17  March  1876 


9  August  1872 


26  June    1884 


378 

9May 

1802 

101 

9M«y 

1892 

12 

9May 

1892 

107 

17  May 

1888 

21  Oct.     1884 
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of  tlie  Oonnty  of  Monhoutu,  &c. — corUviiued. 


FloceedingB  in  Oases  where  no  Scheme  has  been  established 
under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts. 


Bate  of 

Submission  <rf 

Scheme  to 

Bducation 

Department. 


Bate  of 

Publication 

of  Braft 

Scheme. 


Proceedings 

prior  to 

Publication  of  Draft  Scheme. 


NOTES. 


27  August  18M 


Reported  on  by  an  Assistant 
Gonmiissioner,  1886. 


NooorresDondence  or  proceed- 
ings nnaer  Endowed  Schools 
Acts. 


Correspondence,  1869-1874. 


No  correspondence  or  proceed- 
ings under  Endowed  Schools 
Acts. 


Bitto 


ditto. 


Visited  by  an  Assistant  Com- 
missioner, 1878. 


No  correspondence  or  proceed- 
ings under  Endowed  Schools 
Acts. 


Bitto 


ditto. 


t  ^  a  Scheme  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  of  the  10th  December 
1866,  prorision  was  made  for  two 
Schools  under  the  Foundation— a 
Grammar  School  and  a  Free 
School  (Elementary).  The 
Grammar  School  was  non- 
classical  in  character  at  the 
date  of  the  Report. 

*  School  closed.  Endowment  applied 
to  Arkingarthdale  SchooL 


$  The  accounts  show  that  the 
income  is  applied  towards 
expenses  of  education  of  60 
children. 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION  COMMISSION  I 


Betubk  of  FoirvDATiovs  in  Evglakd*  excluBire 


PLACB 
and 

"Same  oi  FoFVBATioir* 


Orxm 
Income 

from 
Endow* 

ment 
(Approxi* 

mate). 


Prooeedings  in  Cmbb  where  a  Boihfline  has 

\)&en  established  under  the  Endowed 

Schook  Acts. 


Orifnnal 
Bchemes 

established 
nnderthe 
Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Bate  of  Older 

in  Gooncfl 

approring 

scheme. 


OOUNTT  OF  TOBK  (NoBTH 
BiDive)— «oii#. 

SooRTov  and  BoLTOV-oir43wjLX.B  (IR 

CArrXBICK)  : 

Leonard  Robinson's  Charity.   8(B)- 


SHXPTOir: 
Grammar4ohool«   8  {E) 


Grammar  SohooL   8  (B)      • 


Thoevtov  Dalb  and  elsewhere : 
Lady  liomley's  Charity.    8  (B.E) 


TOPCLIFVB; 
Grammar  8cbool.    8  (10 


Wath: 
Grammar  School  (fonnded  I7  Peter 
Samwaies).  8  (JO. 

WaiTXBDALB  (in  STOKBUJrT)  . 

Westerdale  Public  School.    8(E)   • 


TaBM: 

Tarm  Grammar  Bohool.    8  (B) 


[ 


Charities  of    A.     Bainbridge    and 
others. 


COUNTY  OP  TOEK  (Wbst 
RiDiva). 

ALMOirDBTTBT! 

Almondbmy  Grammar  School.     8 
(B). 

ABVCLIFn: 

Halton  Gill  Grammar  School.     8 


BABKraftAxm  (nr  Halivax)  : 
Endowed  School.   8(B) 

Bakhilbt  (IR  SlLESrOKB)  ! 
Archbishop     Uolmte's     Grammar 
School,  at  Bamsley.   8  (B). 

Batlbt  : 
Grammar  School.    8  (B)  • 


£ 


40 


91 


600 


94 


66 


11 


}  "{ 


814 


10 


13  May  1876 


9Angastl872 

29  June    1882 
29  June    1882 


26Auguitl881 


89 

•           •           • 

801 

12  July     1887 

190 

24  March  1873 

Amending  Schemes  established 


Under 
Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Date  of  Order 

inOonneil 

approving 

Rcheme. 


Under 

Charitable 
Trosts  Acts. 

Date  of  (Hxier. 


19  July     1883 


} 


20  Oct.      1885 


19  Sept.    1883 
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of  tbe  Oonnty  of  Mokmouth,  &c. — eoniiamed. 


ProoeedJBgs  in  Gases  where  no  Beheme  hM  been  established 
tmder  the  'Endowed  Sehools  Acta. 


Dftteof 

Sabmiasion  of 

Sohemeto 

Bdncatiaii 

Department. 


Date  of 

Pablication 

of  Draft 

Bohemflb 


Proceedings 

prior  to 

Riblication  of  Draft  Scheme. 


NOTES. 


27Aiigastl8M 


14  Aug.     1890 


No  correspondence  or  proceed- 
ings nnder  Endowed  Schools 
Acts. 


Ditto 


ditto. 


Bepo] 
Ooi 


tried  on  by  an  AssistaBt 
tmniiasioner,  1887. 


No  oorrespondoice  or  pro- 
ceedings under  Endowed 
Sdiools  Acts. 


Correspondence,  1878-1876. 


No  correspondence  or  pro- 
ceedings under  Endowed 
Schools  Acta. 


The  Sdieme  of  19th  July  1888,  for 
Scorton  Endowed  School  Foun- 
tion,  snpersedes  that  of  18th 
Majl876. 


These  Charities  now  form  part  of 
Tarm  Orammar  School. 
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SECONDARY   EDUCATION  COMMISSION  : 


Bbtxjen  of  FouKDATioMs  in  Enolavd,  ezcloaiTe 


PLACE 
and 

NaMS  01  FOVNDATIOV. 


Grom 
Income 

from 
Endow- 

msnt 

(Approxi- 

mftte.) 


OOrNTY  OP  TORE  (Wbw 
Eisivo)— «<m#. 


C  The  CoUingwood  and  Baynet 
FoondAtlon,  »t  Benthuiu  8 
(B.E). 

Thomaa  Bajnes*  Oift*  • 

Imbel  Bajnee' Chari^ 


Mn.    Longttaffe'a  Charitj    (part). 
8(B). 


BnTGLIT ; 

The  Buuflej  Pree  Grammar  and 
General  Education  Sohocls  and 
other  Charities.    S  (B.G). 

BIBITAI.: 
Grammar  SohooL   S  iB)f 


3X8H0P8IDB,     HlOK     AVD     LOW     (iV 
.    BiPOH : 
John  Lupton's  Charity 

Wataon'8  Dole  -  •  -  • 


BoLToir   Abbbt  (XV   Skiptov)  and 
elsewhere  : 
The  Boyle  and  Petyt   Foundation. 
8(B). 


Bbapvobd : 
King  Charles  IL's  Grammar  School. 
SlB). 

The     Bradford     Girls'      Grammar 
Sohool.    8  (G). 

The   Brown    Scholarship    Founda- 
tion. 

Crosse's  Scholarship  Endowment 


Bkakptoh  : 
Ellis  and  Higson's  School.   8  (E) 


BirBHSAXL : 

The  Grayen  SohooL    8  (E) 


J 


Proceedings  in  Cases  where  a  Scheme  has 

been  estsbliahed  under  the  Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 


Original 
Schemes 

established 
under  the 
Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Date  of  Order 

in  Council 

anproving 

Scheme. 


Amending  Schemes  established 


Under 

Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Date  of  Order 

in  Council 

approving 

Scheme. 


Under 

Charitable 

Trusts  Acts. 

Date  of  Order. 


£ 


468 


816 


34 
6 

736 
638 

406 
14 

165 

48 


sa  March  1877 

20  March  1877 
SO  March  1877 

11  July     1877 


3  March  1873 


28  May     1872 
28  May     1872 

28  Not.     1887 

19  August  1871 
6  August  1876 

20  June    1888 
9  Sept.     1884 


23  Oct.   1S7G 


}  - 


16  July  1881 


6  July  1886 


28  Not.  1893 


80  May     1890 
27  Aug.     1890 
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ef  the  Oonnty  of  Monmouth,  &o,^^c(mimued. 


Prooeedings  in  Cases  where  no  Scheme  has  been  established 
under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts. 


Bate  of 

flobmission  of 

Sdhemeto 

Bdncafcion 

Departmentt 


Date  of 

Pnblioation 

of  Draft 

Sdheme. 


Proceedings 

prior  to 

Publication  of  Draft  Scheme. 


N0TB8. 


No  correspondence  or  pro- 
oeedings under  Endowed 
Schools  Aots. 


Oomspondenoe^  1870-1878. 


*  These  Charities  now  form  part 
of  the  Collingwood  and  Bi^meB 
Foundation. 


Under  the  Scheme  of  11th  Julj 
1877  the  Endowment  of  Mrs. 
Longstafle's  Charity  wa^  as 
therain  mentioned,  made  appli* 
cable  for  educational  purposes. 
The  Scheme  of  15th  July  1881 
is  made  for  the  administration 
of  such  Endowment. 


fThe  aooounte  diow  pajmant  of 
fees  at  a  National  SooooL 


A    88680. 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION  COMMISSION  I 


Bexubit  Qf  Foimj)ATioKB  ixL£if«LAVXi,.e]EcIuaiT0' 


PLACE 

and 

Nun  OF  "PoxtsjulIio^. 

Gross 
Income 
from 
Endow- 
ment 
(Approxi- 

FKxseedijqga in  Cases  where  a  Scheme  hat      ' 
been  established  under  tlie  Ehdowed 
Schools  Acta. 

Original 

Schemes 

established 

under  the 

Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Amending  Sohemes  estabUahed 

Uirfer 

Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Cha^Sbtd 

mate). 

Date  of  Order 

in  Council 

approving 

Scheme. 

Date  of  Order 

in  Council 

aoproving 

Scheme. 

Trusts  AM 
Date  of  Orim» 

1 

COUNTY  OF  YORK  (WE8T 

RiDiHO)— «m^ 

~i 

BUBVT  YATB8  (IIT  RlPLSX)  : 

LoDir's  Charity.    S  (E) 

£ 
886 

Carltov  (nbab  Skiptoh)  : 
WUkimion's  Charity.    S  (E)     - 

122 

Cawood  : 
The  Feoffment  Estate.    S  (E)  • 

881 

Cawood  awd  SHBKBrBir : 
Dtiffield's  Charity.    S  (£)     - 

840 

CaWTHOBXX: 

Orammar  School.    8  (^) 

S 

CUFTOH  AVD  HaBTSHSAS  VX  DBW8- 
BT7BT  : 

The  Armytage  Exhibitions     - 

40 

12  Dec     1888 

"^                  1 

Dbnt: 

Grammar  SchooL    8  (^)      - 

es 

■          ■          • 

*          *          • 

.  1 

DbWIBITBT: 

The  Daw  Qreen  Exhibition  Fund    « 

177 

3  May     1888 

•          •          ■ 

880ot.     18M  ' 

1 

The  WheelwriKht  Grammar  Schools 
atDewsbury.    8  (B.G). 

675 

SMay     1888 

•          •          • 

88  Not.     186& 

DoirCABTBB : . 
Grammar  School    8  (B) 

6 

•                    •                   ■ 

-          -          . 

•          •          ■ 

Djux: 
Read'H  Charity.    8  (B.E)      - 

MO 

16  March  188S 

«. 

-. 

Dbtohlingtoi^  fur  Bibstal)  : 
Arobbishop      Margetson's      School 
Trust. 

71 

8AugUBtl87B 

•                    «                   • 

17  Dec     1880 

ELLAVD  -  WITH  -  GBBKTLAKD           {IS 

Halifax)  : 
The  Brooksbank  School.    8  (B) 

166 

86  June    1878 

•                    •                    • 

28  June    1883 

FiSHLAXE : 
Grammar  School.   8  (J?)      - 

68 

•                   ■                   ■ 

•                    •                    • 

•         •.         • 

Fockbbbt : 
1      Gramiimr  School.    8  (E) 

102 

«                    «                    • 

•                    •                    ■ 

•         ■         • 

GABeBAYZ  : 
Grammar  SchooL   B  (E)      • 

U 

•                    •                    • 

m                   m                   m 

■         ■         ■ 

Gl&ai.BSWICE : 
The  Grammar  School  of  King  Ed- 
ward VI.    S(B). 

800 

9  August  1878 

- 

- 
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of  the  County  of  MoincotrrH,  &e.— co»^m«a?. 


PftKseedings  in  Cues  where  no  Scheme  haa  been  established 
under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts. 


Date  of 

Submission  of 

Scheme  to 

Bdncation 

Department. 


Date  of 

Publication 

of  Draft 

Scheme. 


Proceeding 

prior  to 

Pablication  of  Draft  Scheme. 


NOTES. 


Beported  on  by  an  Assistant 
Commissioner*  1888. 

Reported  on  t^r  an  Assistant 
Commissioner,  1873. 

Beported  on  by  an  Assistant 
Commissioner,  1888. 

Beported  on  by  an  Assistant 
Commissioner,  1881. 

No  correspondence  or  pro> 
oeedings  under  Endowed 
Schools  Acts. 


Correspondence,  1871-1875. 


Correspondence,  187(^1888. 


Beported  on  by  an  Assistant 
Oommissioner,  1887. 


No  correspondence  or  pro- 
oee^Ungs  under  Endowed 
Schools  Acts. 


Ditto 


ditto. 


See  also  Bishworth. 


K  2 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION   COMMISSION: 


Retubn  of  Foundations  in  lLNG];.ijn),  excloBiYe 


Prooeedings  in  Caaes  where  a  Beheine  has 

been  established  under  the  Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 


PLACE 

and 

Njlm£  op  Foundation, 


Gross 
Income 

from 
Endow- 
ment 
(Approxi- 
mate). 


Original 

Schemes 

established 

under  the 

Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 


Amending  Schemes  established 


Under 

Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 


Date  of  Order     Date  of  Order 
in  Council     I     in  Council 


approvmg 
Scheme. 


apprormg 
Scheme. 


Under 

Charitable 

Trusts  Acts. 

Date  of  Order. 


COUNTY  OF  YORK  (Wkst 
KiDlxo)— rojif. 

Halifax  : 

f  Heath  Grammar  School.    8  (B) 


United     Charities     of     Nathaniel 
Waterhoiise. 


HaMPSTHWAITE  : 

West  Syke  Green  SchooL    S  (B) 

Hatfibld  : 
Hatfield  Exhibition  Trust 

Hawobth  (in  Bbasfobd)  : 
Haworth  jBxhibition  Endowment 

HSPTOVSTALL : 

Heptonstall  Exhibitions 


HlPPXBHOLME-CUM-BKIOHOnSE     (iV 

Halifax)  : 
Hipperholme      Grammsr       School 
Foundation.    8  (B). 


Samuel  Sunderland's  Gift 

HOLHB  (IV  ALMONDBTTBT)  : 
Eamshaw's      Scholurship     Endow- 
ment. 

HOBTON-IN-RlBBLBtOALB : 

Horton  •  in  -  Ribblesdale     Grammar 
School.    S(£). 

HOWOILL  (IN  SbDBEBOH)  : 

Endowed  School    S  (£) 

HUDDEBSFIBLD  : 

Armytage's  Technical  School     En- 
dowment.  S  (B). 

Far   Town  Grammar   School. 
(B.G).§ 

ILELXT : 

Endowed  School    - 

The  Ilkley  Grammar  School.  S.  (B) 

B.  Whltton's  Chanty   • 


Cow  Close  Gate  Charity 
L  J.  Watkinson's  Charity 


380 


2^78 

8m    Note 

as  to 

amount 

dealt  with 

by  this 

Scheme. 


14 

19 

180 


4Aagiutl873 


*6  Feb.     1800 


118< 


80 


M6 


82 


806 


16 


9  August  1872 
11  July  1877 
26  June  1886 
26  June    1898 

18  March  1880 

ns  March  1880 

6  March  1886 

28  Oct.     1877 

7  July  1874 
28  Oct.     1879 


1  June  1880 
12  April  188i 
21  Oct     189C 


21  Feb.     180S 


801' 


26  June    1872 

fa  Not.     1888 

9  August  1872 

24  March  1878 
24  March  1878  I  • 


lid  Nor.      1888 


28  Feb.     1889 


84  Feb.     U8S 


• 
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of  the  Ooanty  of  Monmouth,  &c. — continued. 


Phweedizigs  in  Oases  where  no  Scheme  has  been  established 
under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts. 


Date  of 

Sabmissionof 

Behemeto 

Bdoeation 

Department. 


Date  of 

Publication 

of  Draft 

Soheme. 


Proceedings 

prior  to 

Publication  of  Draft  Scheme. 


NCTBS. 


*This  Scheme  only  deals  with  a 
yearly  sum  of  80M.,  directed*  as 
thprein  mentioned,  to  be  applic- 
ahTe  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Heath  Grammar  School.  The 
Endowment  generally  was  re- 
ported on  by  an  Assistant  Ck>m- 
missioner  in  1888. 


Reported  on  by  an  Assistant 
Commissioner,  1801. 


Sea  also  Scheme  oC  18th   March 
1880  for  Sunderland's  Glft(below). 

tUnder  this  Scheme  Sunderland's 
Gift  is  made  part  of  the  Hipper- 
holme  Grammar  School  Founda- 
tion. 


No  correspondence  or  pro- 
reedings  under  Endowed 
Schools  Acts. 


§Secondanr  School  with  Boys'  and 
Girls'  Departments. 

II  The  Scheme  of  6th  November 
188.%  for  Ilkley  Grammar  School 
(m0  below),  supersedes  that  of 
25th  June  1872,  except  as  to  ap- 
portionment between  ricar  and 
schooL 

ITThe  Scheme  of  8th  November 
1888  includes  Ilkley  Endowed 
School  R.  Whitton's  Charity, 
Cow  Close  Gate  Charity,  and  4. 
Watkinson's  Charity. 

3m  above,  Ilkley  Grammar  School 
Sdieme  of  0th  November  1888. 


Ditto 
Ditto 


ditto, 
ditta 
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SECONDARY   EDUCATION  COMMISSION  : 


Return  of  Foundations  in  England,  ezelasive 


PLACE 

and 

Namb  of  Fovkdatiov. 


Groes 
Income 
from 
Endow- 
ment 
(Approxi- 
mate). 


ProoeedingB-in  Oases  where  a  Scheme  has 

been  established  nnder  the  Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 


Ori^nal 

Schemes 

established 

nnder  the 

Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Date  of  Order 

in  Council 

approTing 

Scheme. 


Amending  Schemes  established 


Under 

Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Date  of  Order 

in  Council 

approving 

Scheme. 


Under 

Charitable 

Trusts  Acts. 

Date  ot  Order. 


COUNTY  OP  YORK  (Wwr 
EiDnro)— «oii^. 

KSIOHLST ; 
John  Drake's  SchooL    8  (B.G} 


{ 


I 


Jonas  Touaon's  Charity    • 
Han  Hill  Qnmmar  SohooL   S* 


KiPPAX : 
Goldsmith's    Educational    Endow- 
ment. 

KiBKBUBTOV : 

Ktrkburton  Endowed  SchooL  8  (E) 


{ 


KlBKBT-IB-MiXHAMDALB : 

Endowed  SchooL    S  (E) 


B.  Brajshaw's  School 


KiBKHBATOB  and  elsewhere : 
The  Beanmont  School  Trust 

KiBK  SaKDALL: 

Grammar  SchooL   8  (E)     • 


KBABBSBOBOUGHt 

Grammar  SchooL       (B) 

Richardson's  Charity.    S  (E) 

Lbdsham  and  elsewhere : 
Hastinff's  Charity.    B  (E)   - 

IiBBOS : 
Leeds  Scholarship  and  Exhibition 
Trust  Pund. 

Grammar  School  and  Scholarship 
and  Exhibition  Trust  Pund.  8 
(B). 


Subscription    Charity     (the    Girls' 
Charity  School).    8  (E). 


}  - 


lillTTOir : 
Threahfleld 
S(JSr). 


Grammar       SchooL 


LoKO  Pbbstox  : 
Hartley's  School.    8  (E)     « 

LOirOWOOD  (IB  HlTDDBBSFIBLD)  : 

Jx>ngwood  Grammar  SchooL  8  (B)  • 

JLUIKIBOTOB    •    WITS     -     WALLEB- 
THWAITB  (IB  BiPON)  : 

Endowed  SchooL   8  (E)     • 


407 


38 


144 


}  ■"{ 


6S 
00 

20 
210 

888 


29  June    1871 
29  June    1871 


9  May     1892 

28  0cL     1879 

9  August  1872 
9  August  1872 

29  Jane    1882 


4^455^ 

741 
38 

214 

88 

8 


26  March  1878 


23  August  1894 
14  Sept.    1878 

9  August  1872 


6  July     1881 
8  July     1882 
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^of  the  Connty'of  irONiroiTTH,  &c.^continned. ' 


Prooeedings  in  G^kaes  where  no  Scheme  has  been  established 
under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acta. 


Date  of 

Submission  of 

Scheme  to 

Edooation 

Department. 


Date  of 

Publication 

of  Draft 

Scheme. 


Proceeding 

prior  to 

Pablication  (rf  Draft  Scheme. 


l?IVT..^r=i 


t> 


5^...-  3S\A 


NOTEa 


22  June    1887 


} 


2Aug.l8Mt 


Beported  on  by  an  Assistant 
Conuaisdoner,  1886. 


Beported  on  by  an  Assistant 
Commissioner.  188S. 


Correspondence,  1871. 
Ditto. 


Visited  by  an  Assistant  Com- 
missioner. 1871. 


(See  below,  tonson's  Charity.) 


*  Included  in  the  list  of  Grammar 
Schools  in  the  Schools  Inquiry 
Commission  B«nort.  B^  an 
Order  under  the  Charitable 
Trusts  Acts  sealed  in  1887,  the 
School  was  to  be  closed. 


Beported  on  by  an  Assistant 
Commissioner,  1884. 

Correspondencs,  1876. 


t  The  Scheme  includes  the  Gram- 
mar SchooU  Richardson's  School, 
and  Shepherd  and  Craven's 
Charity. 


A  Scheme  for  the  Grammar  School 
and  the  Scholarship  and  Eihi- 
bition  Trust  Fund,  superseding 
the  Scheme  of  seth  March  1H78, 
was  submitted  lo  the  Edncntion 
Department  on  22nd  June  1887. 
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SEOONDABT  EDUCATION  (X>MMISSION  : 


Bbtttbh  of  Foundations  in  England,  ezolosiTe 


PLACE 
And 

NaMB  op  POUITDATION. 


PkooeedingB  in  Cases  where  a  Scheme  has 

been  established  under  the  Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 


Gross 
Income 
from 
Endow- 
ment 
(Approxi- 
mate). 


Original 

Schemes 

established 

under  the 

Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Date  of  Order 

in  Council 

approving 

Scheme. 


Ammiding  Schemes  established 


Under 

Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Date  of  Order 
in  Council 


le. 


Under 

Charitable 

Trusts  Acts. 

Diate  of  Order. 


COUNTT  OF  TOEK  (Wist 
BiDivo)— roM^. 

KABSTOS,  IiOHG: 

Grammar  School.    S  (F) 


HnvjBLD : 
Mlrfleld  Grammar  SehooL    S  (B) 


KOBMABTOZr : 
Grammar  School.   6  (B.G)* 


OTLBT: 

Otley  Grammar  School  Exhibitions 


PsiriSTONB ; 
The    Peoistone     Grammar    School 
Foundation.    S  (B).t 

POHTBFBACT : 

Rmtefract  Grammar  School.  S  (B)  - 

Bastbick  (ih  Hauvax)  : 
Kary   law's  Charity  for  a  School 
and  Almspeople.    8  (B). 

Rawdoh: 
Grammar  School.    8  {S)X  . 

Bawmabsh  : 
The  School.    S  (E)    • 


BiPLBT: 
Bndowed  School.    8(E) 

BlPOB: 
Kpon  Grammar  School.    8  (b) 

/epson's  Hospital.    8(E)    ■ 


BimwoBTH 
Wheelwright's   Charity.     8  (B.G) 
(See  aUo  under  Bewnmry.) 


BOMIVOTOlf : 
Grammar  School.    S  {E) 


BOTHBBITAIf  ! 

Botberham  Seholarshipt  Fu 


Boiherham 
S(B). 


Grammar 


ooL 


10 


184 


1,789 


884 

80 
180 

10 
180 

106 
800 


8,181 


100 


9Anguttl878 
10  May  1808 
10  August  1888 
28  Kov.     1887 

17  Hay     1879 

18  May     1874 


88  May     1878 


29  Junt    1888 
29  Jan.     1889 


S7Mar.     1877 
96  Sept.    1894 


10  Feb.     1880 
4  Mar.     1884 
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of  ihe  Gonnty  of  MoNicouTn,  &c. — caniimied. 


ProoeediogB  in  Ouee  where  no  Scheme  has  been  estebliahed 
under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts. 


Bate  of 

Submission  of 

Scheme  to 

Education 

Department. 


Bate  of 

Publication 

of  Braft 

Scheme. 


SI  Aufpist  1872 


Proceedings 

prior  to 

Publication  of  Braft  Scheme. 


NOTBB. 


No  correspondence  or  pro- 
ceedings under  Endowed 
Schools  Acts. 


Beported  on  by  an  Assistant 
Commissioner,  1S87  and 
1880. 


Correspondence.  1870-1878. 


Eeported  on  by  an  assistant 
Commissioner,  1889.  Pnr> 
ther  correspondence  to  1891. 

Reported  on  by  an  Assistant 
Commissioner,  1888. 


Beport«d  on  by  an  Assistant 
Commissioner,  1881. 


Reported  on  by  an  Assistant 
Commissioner,  188S  and 
1885. 


No  correspondence  or  pro- 
ceedings imder  Endowed 
Schools  Acts. 


*GirIs'  School  to  be  established 
when  funds  allow.  See  Schedule 
B. 


faee  Schedule  E. 


tThe  accounts  do  not  appear  to 
disclose  payment  for  mainten- 
ance of  any  School. 


See  Scheme  of  Srd  Mmt  1888.  for 
the  Wiwelwright  Onunmar 
School  at  Bewsbnry,  whloh 
deah  with  part  of  the  Endow- 
ment of  Uus  Foundation  (TiiL 
aa^OOOI.  Consols).  ^  ^ 
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SECONDARE  EDUCATION  COMMISSION: 


Betubn  of  FouKDATioirs  in  Ehglasp^  exclurfra^ 


PLACE 

and 

Naxb  of  Fovndatiov. 


Gross 
Income 
from 
Endow- 
ment 
(Approxi- 
mate). 


Proceedings  in  Osfles  where  aSofaema  faai 

been  eatabliahed  nnder  tlie  Endowed 

Schools  Act«. 


Original 
Schemes 

established 
under  the 
Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Date  of  Order 

in  Council 

approving 

Scheme. 


Amending  Schemes  established 


Under 

Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Date  Of  Order 
in  Council 
approving 


sme. 


COUNTY  OP  YOEK  (WWT 

BOTITOVB  : 
Grammar  Sshool.    S  (B)   • 


Saodlewobth  (iir  Bochbixb)  : 
Hawkyaids  and  Whitehead's  Educa- 
tional Foundation. 

Lydgate  Grammar  School.    8  (B)*  - 


Sandal  Maona  : 
Taylor     and    Scholey's     Endowed 
Sichool.    S(E). 

Sbdbbboh  * 
Grammar  School  of  King  Edward 
VI.    S(B). 

ShBFPIBLD  : 

(i.)  The  Sheffield  Grammar  School ; 
(ii.)  WiUiam  Birley's  'Charity 
(part).    S(B). 

HoUis's  Charity.    S  (S)     • 

SirBBBUBlf: 
Grammar       School        (Hungate's 
Hospital  snd  School).    8  (IP). 


Skipton  * 
William  Ermysted's  School.    S  (B) 


(i.)  Sylvester  Petyt's  Charity 
/part)  ;  and  fit.)  The  Giris' 
Middle  School  at  Sidpton.   S  (G). 


SLAIBBUBX  : 
Brennand's  Endowed  School.  8  (B)  • 

Slaithwaitb  (iir  Hitddbbbvibld)  : 
The  Slaithwaite  School  Foundation. 
S(B.G).t 

SNArrn : 
Grammar  School.    S  (B)  -       -      - 


Sowbbbt  (IV  Halifax): 
Bairstow's  Endowed  School    8(B). 

Stkbhousb  (iir  Fibhlaxb)  : 
The     Parochial      School     Charity. 
8(E). 

Tadcabtkb  * 
Oglethoiiie's      Endowed      School. 
S(B). 


42 

8 

332 

676 
225 


608 
872 

80 
79 

40 

107 


10  Not.     1886 


6  Sept.    1880 


20  Oct.      1874 


29  June    1888 


19  August  1871 
3  April    1886 

12  Feb.     1876 
15  Oct      1894 


141 


26  June    1873 


2fiJttne    1872 


26  March  1878 


Under 

Charitable 
Trusts  Acts. 

Date  of  Order. 


11  Dec     1877 
14  March  1890 


21  April    1885 
21  July     1883 
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of  the  Oouatjr  of  Monmouth*  &o. — eowHnnsd^ 


Fkoooadings  in  0mm  whore  no  Scheme  hM  heen  established 
under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts. 


Date  of 

SubmiMionof 

Scheme  to 

Education 

Department. 


Bate  of 

Publication 

of  Draft 

Scheme. 


Proceedings 

prior  to 

Publication  of  Draft  Scheme. 


NOTES. 


Reported  on  by  an  Assistant 
Commissioner,  1886.  Fur- 
ther oorrMpondenoe  up  to 
1889. 


No  oorraspondence  or  pn^ 
OMdings  under  Endowed 
Schools  Acts. 


^Included  amongst  the  list  of 
Grammar  Schools  in  the  Beport 
of  the  Schools  Inquiiy  Commis- 
sion. 


Correspondence,  1870-1885. 


Reported  on  by  an  Assistant 
Commissioner,  1881.  Cor« 
respondence  up  to  1886. 


fSee  Schedule  B. 


No  correspondence  or  pro- 
ceedings under  Endowed 
Schools  Acts. 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION   COMMISSION: 


Bbtubn  of  Fouin)ATiOKs  in  England,  exclusive 


PLACE 

and 

Namb  of  FovirDATioir. 


GrosH 
Income 

from 
Endow- 
ment 
(Approxi- 
mate). 


Prooeedings  in  Cues  where  a  Scheme  has 

been  establiahed  under  the  Endowed 

Schools  ActB. 


COUNTY  OF  YORK  (WiST 
BiDiNo)— rcmf. 

Tadcastbe— «oi»^ 
Dawaon'i  Foundation 


]>awK>n*B  School.    S  (G) 


TSOBIf  s  * 

Brooke's  School.    S  (B)    • 

Thokkb  and  elsewhere: 
Travis's  Endowed  Schools.    S  (B)     - 

Thobrhili.: 
Gmmmar  School.    8*  -  - 


Tbobbton  (in  Bbadiobd)  : 
Thornton         Endowed       Schools. 
8  (B.G).t 

THOBirroTT  (in  Cratbn)  : 
Barby  Gram  tiar  School.    8  (J7) 


Wabbfibld  : 
The     Wakefield    Grammar    School 
Trust.    B  (B.G). 


WALBfl: 
Wales  Endowed  SchooL    8  (B) 


Wablbt  in  Halifax  : 
Ommmar  School.    8  (B) 

WieOLBSWOBTH  : 

Clarke's  School.    S  (E) 

'WoBSBOBOrOir: 
Grammar  School.    8  {E) 

IfOBTLBT-DB-LBBDS : 

Grammar  School.    S  {S) 

Wbaobt  : 
Grammar  School.    8  {E) 


GBNBBAL: 

WiUiamAkroyd'sCharitj.    8(B) 


Original 

Schemes 

established 

under  the 

Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Date  of  Order 

in  Council 

approving 

Scheme. 


Amending  Schemes  established 


Under 

Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 


Date  of  Order 

in  Council 

approving 

Scheme. 


Under 

Clharitable 

Trusts  Acts. 

Date  of  Order. 


268 


110 


HI 


20 


9.640 


10 


SI 
00 
60 
87 


8  August  1886 


SSMlUr     1889 


11  July     1877 


11  July     1877 


8  March  1878 


13  May     1875 


4  August  1878 


28  Nov.     1876 


IJOl        6  August  1874 


28  June    1881 


12  August  1870 


6SepL    1878 
10  June    188* 


4M«y     1880 

8  Feb.     1882 

24  Feb.     1888 


IS  Feb.     1888 
28  June    18PI 
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of  the  GoTinty  of  MoirtiouTF,  Ac. — continued. 


Prooeediogs  in  Cases  where  no  Scheme  has  been  established 
under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts. 


Date  of 

Submission  of 

Scheme  to 

Education 

Department. 


Date  of 

Publication 

of  Draft 

Scheme. 


Proceedings 

prior  to 

Publication  of  Draft  Scheme. 


}  - 


19  Dec.     18M 


Correspondence,  1870-1881. 


NOTES. 


Correspondence,  1870-1871. 


Oorreepondenoe,  1878-1888. 


No  oovxespondenoe  or  pro- 
ceedings under  Endowed 
Schools  Acts. 


See  Note  to  Scheme  for  Dawson's 
School. 

Under  this^heme  the  ^  Endow- 
ment of  Dawson's  Foundation 
is  divided.  The  administration 
of  the  portion  applicable*  under 
the  Scheme  of  Srd  August  1886, 
to  non«€ducational  purposes 
remains  undisturbed ;  the  re- 
mainder is  constituted  a 
separate  Foundation,  and  is 
adLministered  under  this 
Scheme. 

'Included  amongst  the  list  of 
Grammu*  Schools  in  the  Schools 
Inquiry  Commission's  Beport. 
Income  now  applicable  for  ex- 
hibitions by  Scheme  under 
Charitable  Trusts  Acts. 

IThe  Endowment  of  this  Founda- 
tion consists  of  an  annuity  of 
20{.  charged  on  a  certain  Eswte, 
and  a  sum  of  Consols  standing 
to  an  Accumulation  Account  in 
the  name  of  the  Official  Trus- 
tees, and  amounting  on  81st 
December  1890  to  6221.  S§.  8d. 

tSee  Schedule  B. 

This  case  was  under  notice  in 
1870. 


The  Scheme  of  SSrd  June  1891 .  for 
the  Wakefield  Grammar  School 
Foundation,  'supersedes  the 
Scheme  of  18th  Uaj  1876. 
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SECONDABT  EDUCATION  COMMISSION: 


BsTUBir  of  FoTTKDATioifs  in  Englasid,  exchudye 

PLACE 

and 

Namb  of  Povitdatiov. 

Gross 
Income 
from 
Endow- 
ment 
(Approxi- 
mate). 

Proceedings  in  Cases  where  a  Scheme  has 

been  established  imder  the  Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Original 

Schemes 

established 

under  the 

Endowed 

Schools  Acts. 

Date  of  Order 

in  Council 

approving 

Scheme. 

Amending  Schemes  established 

Under 

Endowed 

Sdiools  Acts. 

Date  of  Order 

in  Council 

anproving 

Scheme. 

Under 

Caiaritable 

Trusts  Acts. 

Date  of  Order. 

^ 

GENEBAL  CHAaiTIES. 
BsTToir'8  Charttt.   S  (S) 

fiAMPflBIiD'B  CKARITT    • 
BBACBOISDLS'B  CnARTTT 

Thb  Clesot  Oxfhak  Gobforatiov. 
6  (B.G). 

DsATTr'fl     OwAnrrv,       Ar.x.irAT.Ty^WH, 

BABxnro,  Ac. 
Thb  DoBflOB   Exhibitiov   Evdow- 

KZBT. 
IfBBBCH     PBOTBITABT    CHUBCH     OF 

LoimoB.   8  (E). 

LOTBLACB'S  CHABITT*    • 
Jonir  MATTHBWfl'  Oharttt 

£ 

4^215 

106 

600 
6,564 

621 
178 

800 

45 
910 

56 

1^5 

•  *                    • 

•  •                    ■ 

•  • 

9  May     1881 

m                        m                        • 

•  •                         • 

•  a                     a 

•  ■                  ■ 

a                     a 
«                     -                     a 

■                    ■                    * 

•  •                    • 

«                    •                    • 

•  ■                    • 

BOTAL  AflTLVM   OF    THS   ST.  AKB'B 
SOCIBTT.    S(B.Q). 

8tbbllbt*8  EZKBinOH  Ohaxitt    - 
Wblbh     Gibub*   School    of    thb 

BOCIBTT  OF   AbCIBBT  BbXTOITB,  AT 
AbHFOBB,  IB  MXDDLBBBX.     S  (G). 

• 
■                        •                        • 

a                                «                               • 
*                                 •                                • 

i 
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of  the  Gonntj  of  Mokmouth,  &c. — continued. 


Flroceedings  in  Cases  where  no  Scheme  has  been  established 
under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts. 


Bate  of 

Bubmission  of 

Scheme  to 

Edacation 

Department. 


Date  of 

Publication 

of  Draft 

Scheme. 


Proceedings 

prior  to 

Publication  of  Draft  Scheme. 


7  Dec.     1880 


4  April    1880 


No  correspondence  or  pro- 
ceedings under  Endowed 
Schools  Acts. 

Correspondence,  1888-188&. 


B«ported  on  by  an  Assistant 
Commissioner,  1889.  Cor- 
respondence up  to  1881. 


No  correspondence  or  pro- 
ceedings under  Endowed 
Schools  Acts. 

Breported  on  by  an  Assistant 
Commissioner,  1888. 

No  correspondence  or  pro- 
ceedings under  Endowed 
Schools  Acts. 


Ditto 


ditto. 


Breported  on  by  an  Assistant 
Commissioner  in  1891. 


KOTBS. 


Correspondence  to  1891. 


866  nov  Scheme  for  Aldgate  and 
An  Hallows  Barldng  Exhibition 
Poundation. 


or 


*Scheme  of  Court  of  7th  February 
1887  provides  that  subject  as 
therein  mentioned  the  income 
so  much  thereof  as  nuur  be 
shall  be  appliea  in 
maintaining  and  educating 
certain  poor  children  andplacing 
them  at  such  schools  as  Irostees 
think  proper. 
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SECONDART  EDUCATION  GOMMiaSION : 


SCHEDULE  A. 


Statembnt  as  to  AppoBmoNMEKT  between  Educational  and  other  Objecib 
in  the  case  of  Endowkekts  dealt  with  by  Sch£K£8  under  the 
Ehdowxd  Schools  Acts  in  which  snch  Apportionment  has  been 
made. 


County  and  Place. 


Name  of 
Foundation. 


Apportionment  of  Income. 


Bbdvobd. 
Bedford     - 


Dnnttable 


HolweU 


Hewliiurjp    - 


WaUiDgfiica 


The  Bedford  Cha- 
rity. 


ABhton's  Schools 
and  Almshouse 
Foundation. 


Band's  Foundation. 


St  Bartholomew's 
Hospital  and 
Grammar  School 
Foundation. 


Walter        Biggs' 
Charity. 


Subject  as  mentioned  in  clause  15  of  the 
Scheme,  one  equal  eleventh  share  of 
income  is  non-educational  and  ten 
equal  eleventh  shares  are  educationaL 

Land  and  buildings  appropriated  for 
purposes  of  the  almswomen  of  the 
Foundation,  yearly  sum  not  exceeding 
2202.,  other  than  the  investment  of  any 
surplus,  and  such  further  sum  as  may 
be  needed  for  repairs,  &c.,  in  respect 
ci  almshouses  are  non-educationaL 

The  following  parts  of  the  Endowment 
and  income  of  the  Foundation  are  non- 
educational.  House  and  yearly  amount 
needed  for  repairs,  &c.,  so  long  as 
occupied  by  rector  of  HolweU  or 
curate.  Land  and  cottages  for  la- 
bourers and  yearly  amount  for  repairs, 
&c.,  of  same.  Land  and  buildings 
appropriated  to  almspeople  and  pen- 
sioners, and,  if  Governors  think  fit,  a 
sum  not  exceeding '500/.  for  providing 
two  more  almshouses,  and,  in  any  case, 
a  yearly  sum  of  180/.  and  sufficient 
further  allowance  for  repairs,  &c.,  ot 
almshouses.  Yearlv  sums  of  40/.,  100/., 
160/.,  10/.,  and  10/.  In  each  year  any 
part  of  any  of  the  above-mentioned 
yearly  sums  of  180/.,  40/.,  10/.,  and 
10/.  not  applied  to  object  to  which 
such  sum  is  applicable  (see  the  First 
Schedule  to  the  Scheme)  shall  be 
applied  for  educational  purposes  of 
Scheme. 


The  land  and  buildings  appropriated  for 
almshouses  and  the  ancient  chapel  of 
the  hospital,  and  yearly  sums  amount- 
ing in  all  to  516/.  12«.  are  non-educa- 
tional. 

26/.  is  non-educational. 
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County  and  Place. 


Name  of 
Foondiition. 


Apportionment  of  Income. 


Bb&ks — cont. 
Winkfield-cnm-Ascot 


Buckingham. 

Wycombe,  Chipping 
or  High. 


Cambbidoe. 
Haalingfield 


March 


Chb8tbb« 

Dunham  Massej  (in 
Bowdon). 


Nautwich   - 


Sandbach   - 


CORin^ALL. 

Fowey 

Laudrake    with    St. 
Emey. 


Newlyn 


The         Banelagh 
Foundation. 


Wycombe  Gram- 
mar School  and 
Almshouse  Foun- 
dation. 


Haslin^eld  United 
Chanties. 


March  Consolidated 
Charities. 


The  Seamons  Moss 
School  Founda- 
tion. 

CoDSoh'dated  Chari- 
ties. 


Sandbach  School 
and  Almshouse 
Foundation. 


Fowey     Grammar 
School. 

Gefferey's  School  - 


The         Treyilson 
Charity. 


A  tum  of  53/.  17«.  lOd.  New  Three  per 
oent.  Annuities  derived  out  of  Endow- 
ment of  Foundation,  and  being  a  Charity 
for  Ticar  and  poor,  is  exemffted  from 
operation  of  Scheme. 


Land  and  buildings  occupied  for  benefit 
of  almspeople  of  Foundation,  yearly 
sum  of  187/.  4^.  and  further  yearly 
sum  of  8/.  ]0«.  are  non-educational. 


One  equal  seventh  part  of  whole  Endow- 
ment is  non-educational.  Two  equal 
seventh  paits  of  Endowment,  exclusive 
ofdsny  proceeds  that  have  arisen  or 
may  ailer  date  of  Scheme  arise  from 
coprolites  belonging  to  the  Trust,  are 
also  non-educational. 

The  land  and  buildings  hitherto  appro- 
priated for  purposes  of  almshouses  and 
almspeople  of  Foundation,  a  yearly  sum 
of  220/.,  and  such  farther  yearly  sum 
as  by  the  Scheme  of  6th  August  1874 
was  made  applicable  for  purposes  for 
which  income  of  Endowment  of  Abra- 
ham Jobson's  Charity  had,  till  then 
been  applicable,  are  non-educational. 


46/.  is  non-educational. 


Scheme  for  appropriating  100/.  for 
purposes  of  Nantwich  and  Acton 
Grammar  School. 

The  existing  20  almshouses  of  the  Foun- 
dation  with  sites  and  yearly  payments 
amounting  in  ail  to  676/.  IBs,  are  lou- 
edueational. 


A    88660. 


80/.  is  non-educational. 


5/.  At,  is  non-educational. 


Yearly  sum  not  exceeding  80/.  may  be 
applied  to  non -educational  purposes. 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION  COMMISSION: 


County  and  Place. 


Name  of 
Foundation. 


Apportionment  of  Income. 


CUMBSRLAlfD. 

Plombland         (in 
Moresby). 


Derby. 

Etwall  and  Repton 


Sibson'B  School    - 


Tideswell 


Wlrksworth   - 


Dkvon. 
Bove^  Tracey 

Combmartin 

Exeter 


Ditto 


Sir    John     Port's 
Charity. 


Tideswell  Onunmar 
School  Fonnda* 
tion. 

Wirksworth  Qram- 
mar  School  and 
Almshouse. . 


BoTey         Tracey 
Grammar  School. 


George 
School. 


Ley's 


St.  John's  Hospital, 
&c. 


(1.)  The  Acland 
Charity  and  Ex- 
hibition Fand. 

(2.)  St.  John's 
Hospital. 


5/.  U.  is  non-educationaL 


900/.  (to  be  increased  to  1,000/.  under 
the  condition  mentioned  in  clause  85 
of  the  Scheme,  as  amended  by  Orders 
of  7th  August  1877  and  30th  NoTem- 
ber  1888,  under  the  C!haritable  Trusts 
Acts)  is  non-educational. 

50/.  is  non-educational. 


Land  and  buildings  of  almshouse  of 
Foundation,  and  79/.  I2s.  aie  non- 
educational. 


3/.  lOs.  is  non-educational. 


1/.  yearly  may  be  applied  to  non-educa- 
tional purposes. 

All  sums  hitherto  charged  upon  any 
property  of  the  Trust  or  lawfully  pay- 
able out  of  income  thereof  for  mamte- 
nance  of  chapel  of  St.  John's  Hospital, 
or  stipends  of  persons  having  duties 
to  perform  therein  or  in  connexion 
with  services,  are  to  continue  to  be 
so  charged  or  lawfully  payable  by 
Governing  Body. 

All  sums  similarly  charged  for,  inter 
alia,  ben^t  of  poor  of  St.  Catherine's 
Almshouses,  Exeter,  are  to  continue 
to  be  so  charged  or  lawfully  payable 
by  Governing  Body. 

Residue  of  income  of  Foundation  after 
meeting  purposes  specified  in  clause  89 
of  Scheme,  including  an  annual  pay- 
ment of  400/.  for  the  purposes  of 
Helens  School,  is  made  applicable  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Scheme. 

Estates  and  property  of  Foundation  to 
be  managed  by  governing  body  of 
Trust,  subject  to  yearly  sums  changed 
thereon,  and  amounting  in  all  to 
121/.  2s,    {See  clause  2  of  Scheme.) 

Governing  Body  of  Trust  directed  to 
apply  for  non-educational  purposes 
jrearly  sums  amounting  in  all  to  79/. 
(^See  clause  3  of  Scheme.) 
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.County  and  Place. 


Hamebf 
Foundation. 


Apportionnient  of  Income. 


DSYON— COfl^ 


The 'Parish  Lands 


Totnet 


DOBfiST. 

BeaminBter       and 
Netherbnry. 

Gillingham 


Sherborne    - 


Totnes  Grammar 
School  Founda- 
tion. 


Beaminster     'and 
Netherbury  Gram- 
mar School. 

Gillingham  Gram- 
mar  School. 


Richard     Foster's 
Foundation. 


This  Scheme  provides  that,  subject'. to 
payment  of  expenses  of  management, 
a  yearly  sum  of  20/.  shall  be  applicable 
for  educational  purposes  and  that, 
subject  thereto,  a  yearly  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding 120/.  may  be  applied  for  non- 
educational  purposes,  and  that  the 
residue  shall  be  applicable  wholly  for 
educational  purposes. 

200/.  (subject  to  deductions  for  expenses 
of  management)  is  non-educational. 


Spetisbury 


DUBHiJC. 

Barnard  Castle  (\n 
Gainfoid). 


Hartlepool    - 


Holland     Sloper's 
School. 


The  North-Eastem 
Counly  School 
Foundation. 

The  Henry  Smith 
School. 


25/.  is  non-educational. 


Tearly  sum  of  30/.  directed  to  be  applied 
to  non-educational  purposes  at  discre- 
tion of  gOTcming  body. 

Charitiea  of  Agnes  Boughton  and 
others : — 

As  to  Agnes  Houghton's  Charity, 
a  yearly  sum  of  6/.  payable  to  Vicar 
of  Hermitage. 

As  to  Charles  Bull  Hart's  Charity, 
any  surplus  oyer  the  sum  of  100/. 

As  to  Charity  of  Robert  Avoke,  so 
much  as  consists  of  income  received 
previous  to  1st  January  1871. 

Robert  Ooadby's  Charity : — 

Yearly  sum  of  2/.  payable  to  Vicar 
of  Sherborne.  These  sums  are  di- 
rected to  be  applied  by  Governors 
for  same  purposes  for  which  hitherto 
applicable.  (^See  clause  66  of  Scheme 
for  Richard  Foster's  Foundation.) 

The  Governors  are  directed  to  keep  in 
repair  monument  and  tombstone  of 
founder. 


54/.  12s.  is  non-educationa]. 


Tearly  stun  not  exceeding  100/.  and 
(subject  to  eonditions  mentioDcd  in 
clause  8  of  Scheme)  site  and  buildings 
of  Free  Hospital,  and  further  yearly 
sum  of  100/.,  are  non-educationaL 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION  COMMISSION 


Coantj  and  Place. 


Name  of 
FoondatioiL. 


Apportionment  of  Income. 


Breotwood  (in  Sonth 
WeaU). 


Chelmsford 


Coggeshall   - 


FeUtead 


Sir 


Thurrock,  Grays 


Glouobstbb. 
Bristol 


Campden,  Chipping 


Cheltenham 


Browne's  Sehoois 
and  Almshoose 
FoondAtion. 

Grammar  School  of 
Kinj^  Edward  YI. 

Pajcocke's  Charity 
(part). 


The  Felstead  Cha- 
rities. 


Anthony  I  The  almshouse  hnildings  and  land  and 


Palmer's  Sehool 


Red  Maids'  School 


Grammar  School 


yearly 
tional. 


sum  of  800f.  are  non-edaea- 


S/.  0«.  8d.  is  non-edacationa]. 


Under  this  Scheme  5001,  is  to  be  amal- 
gamated with  Sir  Robert  Hitcham'p 
School  Foundation. 

Hie  €U>vemors  are  directed  out  of  the 
School  Trust  Estate,  to  apply  yearly 
sums  amounting  in  all  to  5^.  to  non- 
educational  purposes,  and  to  ap^ly  a 
yearly  sum  of  1/.  Is.  to  non-edncational 
purposes  under  conditions  (see  clause 
62  of  Scheme). 

The  Grovemors  are  directed,  out  of 
the  Almshouse  Trust  Estate,  to  pay  to 
each  of  the  almspcople  the  sum  of  502. 
a  year  and  55/.  a  year  to  the  matron 
or  superintendent.  Certain  customary 
allowances  may  also  be  continued 
under  conditions  (s«e  clause  65).  The 
Schema  provides  that  if  any  surplus  of 
net  income  of  Almshouse  Trust  Estate 
remains  after  meeting  payments  to 
almspeople  and  cost  of  repairs  and 
insurance  of  almshouses  it  shall  be 
carried  over  and  applied  to  die  in- 
crease of  the  income  of  the  School 
IVust.  Of  the  gross  income  stated  in 
the  return  (1,790/.),  1,090/.  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  School  Trust  and  700/. 
to  the  Ahnshouse  Trust,  and  of  the 
latter  sum,  182/.  was  carried  to  the 
School  Trust  account  in  the  year  in 
respect  of  which  these  amounts  are 
stated. 

Yearly  sum  of  1/.  and  such  sum  in  every 
year  as  shall  be  required  to  purchase 
five  chaldrons  of  coals  are  non- 
educational. 


Annual  sum  not  exceeding  50/.  may  be 
applied  in  awarding  marriage  pordoofl 
and  gifts  for  outfits. 

Sum  not  exceeding  13/.  is  non-ednca- 
tional. 


Pate's      Grammar     Land    and    buildings    appropriated    for 
School  and  '      purposes  of  almshouses    and   yearly 

Almshouses.  sum  of  160/.  are  non-educational. 
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County  and  Place. 


Name  of 
Foundation. 


Apportionment  of  Income. 


Qlouoester— COft^ 
Cirencester    - 


Gloucester  - 


Minchinhampton    - 


PowelPs    Schools, 
&c. 


Stroud 


Hbrbfobd. 
Lacton 


Hbbtfobd. 
Aldenham 


Berkhamsted,  Great, 
St.  Peter. 


Gloucester  United 
Endowed  Schools. 

St.  Loe's  School   - 


The  MarliD|^  School 
Foundation. 


Pierrepont's  School 


Richard        Piatt's 
Charity. 


Bourne's  Exhihition 
Fund. 


Yearly  sums  amounting  to  27^  129.  are 
non-educational.  Scheme  also  pro- 
yides  that  GoTeming  Body  shall 
continue  the  payment  (under  will  of 
Rebecca  Powell)  of  1/.  a  year  to  each 
of  the  almswomen  in  certain  alms- 
houses in  Lewis  Lane,  Cirencester,  and 
that  the  share  of  Thomas  Powell's 
Endowment  applicable  for  almswomen 
shall  continue  to  be  so  applicable. 
The  accounts  of  this  Foundation  for 
the  year  1890  show  payments  for  non- 
educational  purposes  amounting  in  all 
to  83/.  12s, 

Yearly  sums  amounting  in  all  to  120/. 
are  non-educational. 

The  Scheme  directs  <clause  51)  that  the 
Yeats'  Fund  (yearly  value  about  23/.) 
shall  be  applied  m  payment  of  pre- 
miums for  apprenticing  bojs,  or  other 
premiums,  or  in  mamtaming  exhi- 
bitions. The  accounts  for  1890  do  not 
show  any  payments  by  way  of 
premiums  for  apprenticing. 

5/.  Ss.  6d.  and  such  a  yearly  sum  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  repair  of  a  family 
monument  are  non-educational  (»ee 
clause  4  of  Scheme). 


The  Scheme  directs  that  a  piece  of  land' 
(part  of  the  land  of  the  Foundation 
situate  in  Lucton)  not  exceeding  fiye 
acres  shall  be  appropriated  for  benefit 
of  incumbent  of  Lucton,- and  that  a 
capital  sum  not  exceeding  500/.  may, 
on  a  certain  condition,  be  contributed 
towardscost  of  building  residence.  A 
yearly  sum  of  90/.,  or  instead  a  capital 
sum  of  8,000/.  O)nH0lidated  Three  per 
cent.  Bank  Annuities,  are  also  made 
applicable  for  benefit  of  incumbeni  of 
Lucton. 


Almshooses  (with  gardens,  yards,  &c.> 
and  annual  sum  of  200/.  are  non« 
educational. 

1/.  1 U.  %d.  is  non-educational. 
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SBOOMDABT  XDUOATION  COMMISSION  : 


County  and  Pkoe. 


Name  of 
Foundation. 


ApportionmeiU  oi  Inoonub 


HnBTFORI>— COfll. 

St.  Albans      - 


Watford 


HONTOfODON. 

Woodttone 


KXNT. 

Birehington 


Cantcrbofy 


Cranbrook  * 


Cray,St.  Mary 


Folkestone 


X^minge, 
church, 
Smeeth. 


Dym- 
and 


Sevenoaks 


The  City  of  St. 
Albans  Gram- 
School. 


Watford  Endowed 
Schools. 


Charity  of  John 
and  Mazy  Wals- 
ham. 


Crispe's  Sohool 
and  Exhibition 
Endowment. 


The  He^yman  Scho- 
larship Fund. 


John  Spieer's  Cha- 
rity. 


Mrs.        Catherine 
Withen's  Charity, 


Sir  Eliab  Harvey's 
School  Founda* 
tion. 


Bedingfield's  Bdn- 
cational  Endow- 
ment. 


The  Sevenoaks 
Grammar  School 
and  Almshouse 
Foundation. 


Suaw  amountiag.in  all  to  92. act  nemo 
educationaL 


1/.  (subject  to  certain  conditions)  and 
8/.  18s.  are  non-edncationaL 


15/.  is  non-educationaL 


61.  is  non-«ducational. 


One-sixth  part  of  income,  derived 
from  so  much  of  Endowment  as  has 
not  arisen  from  aceomulations  of 
income,  is  non-educational. 

80/.  yearly  is  non-educadonaL 


1/.  may  be  i4>plied  to  non-educational 
purposes. 


The  piece  of  ground  and  buildings 
(known  as  the  Tanlade)  and  profits 
thereof,  and  such  further  yeariy  sum, 
if  any  Tnot  exceeding  5Z.)>  ^  ™A7  ^ 
needed  for  repairs  of  said  Tanlade  are 
non-educational. 

1/.  lOf.  is  non-educational. 

Tearly  sum  not  exceeding  152.  may 
be  applied  in  apprenticing  boys  or  in 
increasing  amount  applicable  for 
scholarslups. 

Land  and  buildings  hitherto  appropriated 
for  almspeople  and  residents  of  Founda- 
tion. 876/.  5s.  9d,  New  Three  per 
cent.  Annuities,  or  other  the  moneys 
representing  Endowment  derived  undsr 
will  of  J.  H.Urquhart,  476/.  >18«.  4d. 
Consolidated  Three  per  cent.  Annoities, 
or  other  the  moneys  representing 
Endowment  derived  under  deed  of  gift 
of  Mrs.  C.  C.  Austen,  and  yeariy  sum 
of  400/.  are  non-educationaL 
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CovaOytttd  Place. 


Name  of 
FoandatioD. 


Apportionment  of  Income. 


Lamoabtbb. 
Anghton  (in  flalton) 

IKspham  (in  Croston) 

Bolton-le-Moors 
Ditto  - 


Chipping 


Crosby,  Great 


Eirkham 


Manchester 


Ditto 


St.       Helens 
Prescot). 

Warton 


(in 


Burton's   Fomida* 
tion. 

Duming's  Endowed 
School. 


Bolton     Granmiar 
School  Foundation. 

Holton's  Charity  - 


Brabin*8  Endowed 
Schools  and 
Aimshouses. 


The  Merchant 
Taylors'  Schools 
of  the  Fonnda^ 
tion  of  John 
Harrison. 

The  Kirkham. 
Grammar  School. 

The  Huhne  Trust 
Estates. 


Mynshull's  Charity 


Sarah       Cowley's 
CJharity. 

Jesus  Hospital  and 
Gnunnmr  School. 


70/.  is  non-educational. 


6/.  is  non-educational.  The  Governors 
may  pay  to  the  founder'?  kin  sums  not 
exceeding  in  all  15«.  in  any  one  year. 

21.  is  non-educational. 


Three-fourths  of  net  income  of  Endow- 
ment, after  deducting  expenses  of 
management,  and  yearly  sum  of  26/. 
are  educational. 

The  Scheme  provides  that  so  much  of  the 
Endowment  of  the  Foundation  as  is 
derived  from  the  gift  of  personal 
estate  in  the  will  of  JohnBrabin,  other 
than  the  part  applicable  under  such 
gift  to  the  School  of  the  Foundation 
and  to  poor  scholars  taught  at  the 
same,  shall  be  administered  for  the 
purposes  of  the  almspeople  of  the 
Foundation  and  of  poor  house- 
keepers to  whom  it  would  have  been 
applicable  if  Scheme  had  not  been 
made.  The  accounts  for  the  year  1890 
show  payments  to  almswomen  amount- 
ing in  all  to  48/.  13«.  4d. 

One-fourth  of  income  is  non-edueational. 
Land  and  buildings  occupied  for  pur- 
poses of  school,  a  piece  of  land  at 
Great  Crosby,  and  three  fourths  of 
income  are  educational. 

5/.  10s.  is  non-educational. 


The  ecclesiastical  trusts  of  the  Founda* 
tion  are  not  to  be  affected  by  the 
Scheme  (see  clause  2  of  Scheme  of 
26th  August  1881). 

Grovemors  may  apply  yearly  sum  not 
exceeding  150/.  in  apprenticing. 
Governors  may  out  of  said  yeai^ 
sum  of  150/.  pay  as  a  premium 
with  each  apprentice  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding 20/.,  and;  also  apply  a  further 
sum  of  not  more  than  5/.  for  each 
apprentice  for  outfit 

1/.  is  non-educational. 


Site  and  buildings  of  hospital  or  alms- 
house and  yearly  sum  of  25/.  are  non- 
educational. 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION  COMMISSION: 


County  and  Place. 


Name  of 
Foundation. 


Apportionment  of  Income. 


IiA2?CABTKa— con/. 
Westleigh-in-Leigh 


Wjendale,  OTcr  (in 
Lancaster). 


Lbicbstkb. 
Leicester    - 


Loughborough 
Lutterworth 


Lincoln. 
Alford 


Heighington         (in 
Washmgborough) . 

Humberstone 


Lincoln   (St.   Peter 
at  Qowts). 


Louth 


Sedgebrook        and 
elsewhere. 


Sleaford,  New 


Spital-in-the  -Street 
(in  Hems  well). 


France's  CTharit  j  - 


Cawthome's     En- 
dowed  SchooL 


Alderman  New- 
ton's Exhibition 
Endowment. 


Loughborough  En- 
dowed Schools. 

Sherrier's  School 
and  Charitable 
Foundation. 


Queen  Elizabeth's 
Grammar  School. 

Thomas  Garrett's 
Charity. 

Humberstone's 
School  and 

Almshouse 
Foundation. 

St.  Peter  at  Gowts 
Elementary 
Schools. 

King  Edward  VI. 
Grammar  School 
and  Hospital 
Foundation. 

Dame      Margaret 
Thorold's 
Charity. 

Carre's  Grammar 
School. 

Spital-in-the-Street 
Hospital,  &c. 


Scheme  for  applying  1»000/.  towards 
providing  site  and  buildings  for  a 
Technical  School  in  the  parish  of  Leigh. 

15/.  is  non-educational.  Right  to  occupy 
house  and  premises^  is  also  giyen  to 
vicar. 


Except  as  therein  provided  the  Scheme 
is  not  to  affect  the  application  of 
yearly  sum  of  26/.  payable  ibr  benefit 
of  borouffh  of  Northampton  out  of 
income  of  Foundation. 

6/.  4s.  is  non-educational. 


Subjeet  as  mentioned  in  the  Scheme, 
41/.  I2s.  may  be  applied  to  non- 
educational  purposes,  and  15/.  12/.  is 
directed  to  be  applied  to  non-educar 
tional  purposes  {see  clauses  72  and  7S 
of  the  Scheme). 


4/.  is  non-educational. 


Sums  amounting  in  all  to  838/.  2$.  Sd. 
are  non-edncational. 

102/.  is  non-educational. 


I 


Yearly  suma  of  not  more  than  45/.  and 
of  20/.  are  non-educational. 


Sums  amounting  in  all  to  161/.  4s.  are 
non-educational. 


Sums  amounting  in  all  to  85/.  are  non- 
edncational. 


20/.  is  non-educational. 


Chapel  with  land  at  Spital-in-the-Street, 
and  amount  required  for  repairs, 
insurance,  &c.  of  same,  and  yearly 
sums  amounting  in  all  to  429/.  IQs.  are 
nou-educational 
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CoDDty  and  Place. 


Name  of 
FoimdatioD, 


Apportioomeat  of  Income. 


L12Y00LN — amt. 

Sutton  St.  Mary  or 
Long  SattoD. 


Wrangle 


London. 

Allballows^arking, 
St.  Jolin,  Wap- 
ping,  Sonth 

Mimms,  St. 

Botolph,  Aldgate. 

Bethnal  Green^  St. 
Matthew. 


Clothworkers'  Com- 
pany. 

Deptford 


Dulwich   (in  Cam- 
berwell). 


HaberdasberB*  Com- 
pany. 

Hammersmith 


Islington  and  Clerk- 
enwell. 


Phillips'  Charity  - 


Alenson  and 

Erskine  Founda- 
tion. 


Aldgate  and  All- 
hallows  Barking 
Exhibition 
Foundation. 


Parmiter's  School 
and  Almshouse 
Foundation. 


The         Hitchin's 
Foundation. 


Addey's  Sohocd    - 


Alleyns  College  of 
God's  Gift. 


Ashe's  Hospital    - 


The  Latymer 

Foundation. 

Dame  AUce  Owen's 
Charities. 


One-half  of  Endowment  pf  Foundation 
other  than  accumulations  which  hare 
arisen  from  so  much  of  income  of 
Foundation  as  has  hitherto  been 
applicable  for  educational  purposes  is 
under  Scheme  to  remain  applicable 
as  heretofore  for  non-educationid 
purposes. 

Land  and  buildings  appropriated  to  uses 
of  almshouses,  yearly  sum  of  72/.  16«. 
and  such  further  yearly  sum  as  may 
be  necessary  for  repairs,  insurance, 
&c.  of  said  ainuihonses  are  non- 
educational. 


8/.  is  non-educational. 


Land  and  buildings  hitherto  occupied 
for  purposes  of  almshouses  of  the 
Foundation,  one-third  of  income  of 
Foundation  remaining  after  payment  of 
expenses  of  management  and  out- 
gomgs,  other  than  expenses  relating 
only  to  property  occupied  for  purposes 
of  the  Foundation^  and  when  the  Boys' 
School  of  the  Foundation  has  ceased  to 
be  carried  on  in  the  present  School 
buildings,  the  land  and  buildings 
preyiously  used  for  purposes  of  said 
school  are  non-educational. 


Si.  9s.  9d,  is  non-educational. 


200/.  is  non-educational. 


The  almshouses  of  the  College  of  God*8 
Gift,  the  chapel  of  the  College  of  God's 
Gift,  and  chaplain's  house,  and  a 
yearly  sum  of  2,880/.  are  non-educa* 
tional. 

1,500/.  is  non-educational. 


75/.  is  non-educational. 


450/.  is  non-educational. 
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County  a&dPItoe. 


Name  of 
Fonndatioii. 


AppoitioQiiezit  of  Income. 


London— con/. 
Xi€iHtluun  • 


Ditto 


St.  Clement  Danes  - 


St.     DanstaU'in-the 
East. 


8t  Geoige-in-the 
East 


St  Sayionr  (South- 
wark). 


Ditto 


Southwark  (and 
Stamford,  Lin- 
colnshire). 

Stepney  and  Bow   - 


Stepney 


Whitechapel,St.Mai7 


Westminster,       St 
James. 


Westminster  • 


Colic's  Fonndatton 


Lewisham  Gram- 
mar School  for 
(Hrls. 

The  Holbom  Estate 
Charity. 


The  St  Dnnstan's 
Charities. 


Baine's  Schools    - 


Newoomen's  Fonn- 
dation. 


St  Sayiour's  Gram- 
mar School. 

Marshall's  Charity 


The    Stepney  and 
Bow  Foundation. 


Bancroft's  School 


The    Whitechapel 
Foundation. 


Archbishop  Teni- 
son's  Chapel  and 
School  Charity. 

The  United  Wsst- 
minster  Schools. 


1401.  4a,  id.  and  the  land  incT'bttfHflngs 
appropriated  for  almshouses  are  non- 
educational. 

Sums  amounting  in  all  to  4/.  12«.  are 
non-educational. 


An  annual  sum  of  1,5001.  and  one-half 
of  the  retidne  of  the  surplus  income 
referred  to  in  clause  12  of  the  Scheme 
are  educational. 

iSse  clause  2  of  the  Scheme  with  reference 
to  apportionment  between  educational 
and  other  objects.  The  accounts  for 
1890  show  annual  payments  for  non- 
educational  purposes  amounting  in  all 
to  1,192/. 

105/.  annually  may  be  applied,  wholly 
or  in  part,  to  non-educational  pur 
poses. 

60/.  is  non-educationaL 


2/.  is  non-educational. 


326/.  5s.  is  educational. 


Land  and  buildings  occupied  for  purposes 
of  almshouses,  and  yearly  sums  amount- 
ing in  all  to  1,412/.  Is.,  are  non-educa- 
tional. 

Temporary  provision  made    for    alms 
people  (clause  2  of  Scheme). 


Sums  amounting  in  all  to  207/.  iSs.  4d, 
are  non-educa^onal.  The  Scheme  also 
provides  for  tomb  being  kept  in  repair, 
and  for  a  non-educational  payment  of 
4/.  lOff.  every  tenth  year. 

A  yearly  sum  of  142/.  Is.  Sd.  is  applied 
to  educational  purposes  C Archbishop 
Tenison's  School). 

Under  clause  8  of  the  Scheme  for 
Emanuel  Hospital  the  almshouse 
branch  of  that  Foundation  is  to  be 
deemed  entitled  to  one-third  part  of 
the  property  beloD|;:Dg  to  the  whole 
Ii'oundation.  (^See  mo  clauses  5  and  6.) 
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County  and  FlMe» 


Name  of 
Foalidatioii.  •' 


Appoitionmeol  <rf  laoomo. 


MiDDLBSSZ. 


Hampton  and  Hamp- 
ton Wiok. 


lakvorth    •• 

Stanwell 

NORFOCK. 

Feltwell 


Gzanston 


ThoCfbid 


Wymondham 


NOBTHAMPTON. 

Cliff      Kings     (or 
Begis). 


PiBterbaroogh 


NOBTHUHBEBLAND. 

Hajdon  Bridge  (in 
Warden). 


Betiiam'8  School  - 


The  Hampton  En- 
dowed Schools. 


The  Bine  fichooU 


Lord       Knyrett's 
School. 


Bir  Edmund  Monnde- 
f Old's  Charitj. 


The  Gbrimston  Scho- 
laiahip  Founda- 
tion. 

ThetfoidSchool  and 
Hospital  Foun- 
dation. 


10/.  is  BOik-«daoatioiiaL 


86/.  is  non-educational. 


41,  is  non^ncational. 


6«.  9d,  is  non-edacational. 


Wymondham  Gram- 
mar School  Foon- 
dation. 


The  King's  Cliffe 
School  Founda- 
tion. 


Deacon's  School   - 


Almshouses  of  Foundation,  capital  sum 
for  improYcment  or  rebuilding  of  said 
almshouses,  and  yearly  sums  amount- 
ing in  all  to  150/.  are  non-educatiomiL 

15i.  is  non-educational. 


Almshouses  of  Foundation,  and  yearly 
payment  .of  75/.  for  preacher,  and  also 
yearly  sum  of  40/.  until  residence  is 
proyided,  are  non-educational.  Sum 
not  ezceadiBg  1,000/.  may  be  applied 
in  proTiding  residence  for  preacher. 

The  Scheme  proyides  that  tiie  alms- 
houses of  the  Foundation  are  to  be 
maintained.  Subject  as  mentioned 
therein,  each  almsperson  is  to  hare 
53,  weekly.  Hie  accounts  for  1890 
show  a  payment  of  62/.  8«.  lOd,  for 
almshouse  purposes. 


Sums  amounting  in  all  to  19/.  12s.  6d, 
are  non-educational. 


Almshouses  of  Foundation,  yearly  sum 
of  185/.,  and  such  further  yearly  sum 
as  may  be  necessary  fbr  repairs  of 
almshouses  are  non-educationa]. 

Sum  not  exceeding  100/.  yearly  may  be 
applied  in  apprenticing. 


Shaftoe's  School 
and  Almshouse 
Charity. 


Land  and  buildings  occupied  ibr  pur- 
poses of  aimspeople  and  yearly  sum  of 
220/.  are  non-educational. 
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County  and  Place. 


Name  of 
Foundation. 


Apportionment  of  Income. 


NOTTniGHAM. 

Bunny 


Mansfield 


Sir  Thomai  Par- 
kyn*s  School  and 
AlmshouBes,  &c. 


Brunt's  Charity 
and  Thompson's 
School. 


Newark-upon-Trent 


Nottingham    • 


Wilford   and    else- 
irhere. 


The  Magnus  Cha- 
rity. 


Parker's     Exhihi- 
tion  Foundation. 


Carter's    Founda- 
tion. 


OZFOKD. 

Henley-on-Thames 
Thame 


RUTLAITD. 

Oakham    and   Up* 
pingham. 


The  Henley  United 
Schools. 


Lord       WiUiams' 
School. 


Archdeacon  John- 
son's Schools  and 
Hospitals. 


Scheme  does  not  afFect  almspeople's 
rif  ht  of  residence  in  almshouse  portion 
of  hnildings  of  Trust. 


The  Scheme  provides  that  part  of  the 
Endowment  of  Brunts'  Charity  and  the 
whole  of  the  Endowment  of  Thompson's 
School  are  to  he  applied  for  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  Brunts' 
Technical  School.  The  part  of  the 
Endowment  of  Brunts'  Charity  to  be  so 
applied  is  to  consist  of — 

(1)  Two  pieces  of  land ; 

(2)  A  capital  sum  of  8^00/. ; 

(3)  Subject  to  payment  of  ex- 
penses of  management  and  of  certain 
yearly  sums  not  exceeding  in  all 
2y007/.,  a  yearly  sum  to  be  paid  out  of 
income  of  Brunts'  Charity,  such  sum 
being  until  end  of  year  1902,  750/., 
and  thenceforth  1,000/. 

Subject  as  mentioned  in  the  Scheme, 
three-eighths  of  income  arising  directly 
from  Endowment  of  Foundation  is 
non-educational. 

1/.  is  non-educational. 


One-eleyenth  of  income  of  Foundation, 
after  payment  of  expenses  of  manage- 
ment, and  after  setting  apart  yearly 
sum  of  20/.,  is  non-educational,  and  the 
Scheme  provides  that  the  GoTcrnors 
may  pay  the  bridge  tolls  of  certain 
scholars,  and  that  a  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding 10/.  yearly  may  be  aj^lied  in 
apprenticing. 


Sums  amounting  in  all  to  8/.  5s.  are 
non-educational. 


Subject  as  mentioned  in  Scheme,  six 
almspeople  are  to  receive  83/.  6«.  Sd. 
each  yearly.  Provision  also  made  for 
tomb  of  founder  being  kept  in  repair. 


Land,  buildings,  and  houses,  gift  of 
Timothy  Hdmsley,  and  four  equal 
undivided  seventh  parts  of  residue  of 
property  of  Foundation  are  educational. 
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County  and  Place. 


Name  of 
Foundation. 


Apportionment  of  Income. 


Salop. 
Newport 


Worfleld 


SOMBKSBT. 


Bath 


Ilminster 


Tannton 


Timberscombe    and 
Cutcombe. 


WeUs 

SoUTHUiFTON. 

Basingstoke 


Adams'  Grammar 
School  Founda- 
tion. 


The  Worfield 

United  Charities. 


King  Edward's 
School,  Black 
Alms  Charity. 

The  nminsterEn- 
dowed  Schools. 


Huish's     Founda- 
tion. 


The         Ellsworth 
Foundation. 


The    Wells    Blue 
Schools. 


Aldworth's  Exhibi- 
tion Foundation. 


The  Scheme  provides  that  the  trusts  of 
the  Foundation  for  the  benefit  respec- 
tively of  the  minister,  apprentices,  and 
almspeople  of  the  Foundation,  and  of 
20  poor  of  the  Haberdashers'  Com- 
pany, shall  be  administered  by  the 
Goremors,  according  to  the  exist- 
ing regulations  at  date  of  Scheme, 
except  that  the  payment  of  the  minister 
is  to  be  henceforth  at  the  rate  of  I00l» 
a  year  and  the  payment  to  the  alms- 
people  at  the  rate  of  104/.  a  year.  The 
annual  income  of  the  Foundation  stated 
for  the  year  1890  (890/.)  represents 
the  amount  paid  over  to  the  school 
managers,  and  is  applied  wholly  to 
educational  purposes. 

40/.  is  non>educational. 


280/.  is  non-educational. 


40/.  iff  non-educational.  (The  Scheme 
for  William  Hanning's  Exhibition  is, 
subject  to  provision  in  Foundation  deed 
of  trust,  for  benefit  of  founder's  kin, 
and  for  application  of  income  for 
benefit  of  parish  of  Whitclackington 
under  condition  therein  mentioned.) 

Site  and  buildings  of  almshouses  of  the 
Foundation  and  yearly  sum  of  350/. 
are  non-educational. 

10/.  yearly  may  be  applied  for  non- 
educational  purposes. 


I/,  is  non-educational. 


A  yearly  payment  of  10/.  for  a  lecturer, 
and  certain  yearly  gifts  for  gowns  and 
bread  are  directed  to  be  continued  by 
the  Governing  Body.  {See  clause  2  of 
Scheme.) 

The  accounts  for  1890  show  non- 
educational  pavments  amounting  in  all 
to  24/.  (including  12/.  for  clothing  ap- 
prentices) as  well  as  the  payment  of 
10/.  to  the  lecturer. 
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Coonty  and  Flaoe. 


Name  of 
Foundatioii. 


Apportumment  of  Income. 


SoirrHA]CPTOir-*con/. 
Holjboarne' 

SeBtiiftinpton 

Staffobd. 
Atidley 


BaitODonnder-Need- 
wood  (in  Taten- 
hiU). 

Bilston  (in  Wolrer- 
hampton). 

Hopwas 

Newchapel  (in  Wol- 
Btanton). 

Tamworth 


Suffolk. 
Bongay 

Bary  St.  Bdmnnds  - 

Ditto 


Framlingbam 
elsewhere. 


and 


Andrew's  School  » 


Tannton'8  Charity 


Andley    Grammar 
School. 

Thomas     Bnssell's 
(Charity. 

Hunfry       Pery's 
Charity. 

Endowed  School  - 

Dr.  Bobert  Holme's 
Charity. 

The        Tamworth 
Grammar  School. 


Bnnffay  Grammar 
S^ool. 

Dean      Sudbury's 
Foundation. 

The         GuUdhall 
Feoffinent. 


Sir  Bobt«  Hitcham's 
Charity. 


Governors  mi^  ap^y  sum  not  ezoei^diQg^ 
30/.  in  apprenticing  poor  boys  on 
leaving  school. 

402.  is  non-edueationaL 


Annual  sum  not  exceeding  20l.  may  be 
applied  for  non-eduoatioiud  purposes. 

Sums  amounting  in  all  to  15/.  4«.  are  non- 
educational. 

2/.  12/.  is  non-educationaL  Trusts  for 
benefit  of  founder's  kin  remain  un* 
affected  by  Scheme. 

105.  is  non-educational. 

Sums  amounting  in  all  to  6/.  105.  are 
non-educational. 

Under  the  Scheme  (clause  69)  about  4/, 
is  to  be  non-educational.  The  ac- 
counts for  1890  show  a  payment  of 
8/.  1  bs.  to  the  yiear  of  Tamworth. 


House  employed  as  almshouse  is  non- 
educational. 

80/.  is  nou'Cduoational. 


See  clauses  i,  2,  and  8  of  the  Scheme  of 
20th  November  1 880,  and  also  clause  17 
of  the  Scheme  established  by  Order 
under  the  Charitable  Trusts  Acts,  sealed 
22nd  May  1894,  with  reference  to  appor- 
tionment between  educational  and  other 
objects.    The  gross  income  from  En- 
dowment stated  is  the  income  in  that 
respect  for  the    Guildhall  Feoffinent 
Schools. 
Scheme  of   14th  August  1878.    Subject 
as  mentioned  in  Scheme,  including  a 
provision  of   86/.     85.    annually  for 
maintenance  of  almsfolk,  income  of 
Foundation  is  applicable  for  benefit  of — 
Framlingbam  (almshouse  and  school 
buildings  and  eight-sixteenths  of 
net  residue). 
Debenham  (school    buildings   and 

three-sixteenths  of  net  residue). 
Coggeshall  (Essex)  (school    bmld- 
ings  and    fiye-sizteenthi  of   net 
residue). 
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County  and  Place. 


SuvwoLK—ctnU, 
and 


Saztead. 


Woodbridge 


SUBBXT. 

Croydon     - 


Reigate 

SUSBBX. 

Hastings     - 
Lewes 


Name  of 
Foundation. 


Apportionment  of  Ineome. 


Midhurst    < 

Wabwiok. 
Bedworth 


SirBobtHitcham's 
Almshoose     and 
Schools  at  Fram- 
lingfaam. 

Seclrford  Hospital 
and  Woodbridge 
Endowed  Schools. 


The  Whitgift 

Foundation      in 
Croydon. 


Beigate  Grammar 
School. 


Hastings  Grammar 
School  Founda- 
tion. 

The  Lewes  Ex- 
hibition  Fund. 


Midhurst  Grammar 
School. 


The  Hospital  and 
School  Founda- 
tion of  Nicholas 
Chamberlaine. 


Almshouse  and:  sums  amounting  in -ail  to 
892Z.  10«.  are  non-educational. 


See  clause  2  of  the  Scheme  of  9th  May 
1891,  with  reference  to  the  amount  of 
income  to  be  applied  to  non-educational 
purposes. 

^e  accounts  for  1890  show  sums 
amoimtin|[  in  all  to  2,072/.  as  having 
been  apphed  in  that  year  to  non-edu- 
cational purposesi  and  made  up  as 
under : — 

Chaplain,  150/. 

Hoapital  and  almshouses,  1,760/. 

Dispensary  Committee,  152/. 

East  Suffolk  Hospital,  10/. 

See  clauses  2,  8,  80-84  of  the  Scheme 
with  reference  to  the  amount  of  income 
applicable  for  non-educational  pur- 
poses. The  accouDts  for  1890  show  a 
sum  of  1,640/.  as  haying  been  applied 
for  non-educational  purposes  (alms* 
people). 

About  5/.  is  non-educational. 


40/.  yearly  is  to  be  applied  in  appren- 
ticing. 

One-half  of  so  much  of  income  of  Founda- 
tion arising  from  property  representing 
Endowment  of  Blont's  Charity  as  re- 
mains after  payment  of  expenses  of 
management  is  non-educational  (clause 
2  of  l^heme). 

The  accounts  for  1890  show  a  pay- 
ment of  sums  amounting  in  all  to 
21/.  45.  9</.  in  pursuance  of  this  pro- 
vision. 

I/,  is  non-educational. 


Land  and  buildings  occupied  for  pur- 
poses of  almshouses  and  yearly  sums 
amounting  in  all  to  1,051/.  Is,  are 
non-educational. 

The  Scheme  also  provides  that  the 
income  of  so  much  of  Endowment  as 
represents  the  sum  of  1,000/.  trust 
•  money  in  founder's  will  mentioned, 
and  residue  of  his  personal  estate 
thereby  bequeathed,  respectively  ap- 
ptioable  for  charitable  purposes  not 
limited  to  parish  of  Bedworth,  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  applied  for  these  purposes 
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County  and  Place. 


Namoof 
Foundation. 


Apportionment  of  Income. 


Wabwigk — coni, 
Corentry    - 


Ditto 
Kenil  worth 
Polesworth 


SoEhull  - 


Stratford-on-AvoD 
Tamworih  - 


Westmorbland. 
Asby 

Burton  (in  Kendal) 
Crosby  Garrett 


Coventry      Gram- 
mar School. 


The  Bablake  School 
Foundation. 

Arlidge's  Charity  - 


Sir  Francis  Nether- 
sole's  School 
Foundation. 


The  Solihull  United 
Charities. 


Grammar  School  of 
King  Edward  VI. 

The        Tamworth 
United  Charities. 


Asby  Endowed 
School. 

Burton  -  in  -  Kendal 
Educational 
Charities. 

Crosby  Garrett 
School  and  Ex- 
hibition Endow- 
ment. 


The  income  of  the  Foundation  is  to  be 
applied  for  purposes  of  Scheme,  sub- 
ject to  an  existing  charge  of  200/. 
yearly  payable  to  rector  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  Coventry. 

Sums  amounting  in  all  to  37/.  6«.  Bd.  are 
non-educational. 

Yearly  sum  not  exceeding  100/.  and 
yearly  sum  of  8/.  are  non-educational. 

The  Scheme  (clause  2)  provides  for  the 
continuance  of  the  trusts  in  favour  of 
the  vicar  or  minister  of  Polesworth. 

The  accounts  for  1890  show  a  pay- 
ment of  5/.  to  the  vicar  "  for  Sunday 
School." 

Sums  amounting  in  all  to  120/.  are  non- 
educational.  Scheme  also  prorides 
that  such  income,  if  any,  in  respect  of 
gift  of  100/.  under  will  of  Mary 
Baynton  in  trust  for  organist  of  Soli- 
hull parish  church,  as,  but  for  Scheme, 
ought  to  have  been  applied  for  that 
purpose,  shall  remain  applicable  for 
that  purpose. 

SO/,  (in  respect  of  Richard  Smith's 
Charity)  is  non-educational. 

The  Scheme  provides  that  the  yearly 
sum  of  15/.  shall  be  applied  in 
educating  poor  children  or  for  non- 
educational  purposes,  and  that  the  pay- 
ment of  certain  yearly  sums  for  poor 
shall  be  continued.  (See  clause  5  of 
Scheme.) 


17/.  is  non-educational. 


Sums  amounting  in  all  to  3/.  are  non- 
educational. 


Expenses  of  maDagement  of  Endowment 
of  "  School,  Poor':)  Stock,  and  School 
'*  Money  "  to  be  paid  out  cf  income, 
and  non-educational  part  of  Endow- 
ment shall  be  one-half  of  the  remain- 
ing income  of  Kudowmcnt  (other  than 
school  site  and  buildings)  of  said 
'*  School,  Poor's  Stock,  and  School 
Money." 


« 
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County  and  Flaoe. 


Name  of 
Foundation. 


WaiTMOBlLAWD  ■■  COHt. 


HfiYcrsham 


Grammar  School  - 


Kendal 


Staanmore 
Broogh). 


(in 


Waitbj  and  Smar- 
dale  (in  Eirkby 
Stephen). 


WiLM. 

CJlifFe  Pypard 


The  United  School 
and  Hospital 
Foundation. 


Stainmore         Kn. 
dowed  Sehool. 


Hiffhmore's  School 
n>r  Waitby  and 
Smardale. 


Layington,  Weet  - 


W0ROB8TBR. 
Chaddeeley  Corbett 


Dudley 


Stoorhridfe 


Thomas       Spack- 
man's  Charity. 


The         Danntsey 
Foundation. 


Chaddetley  Cor- 
bett Endowed 
Schools  Foondft- 
tion. 


Dudley    Gi 
SchooL 


Grammar  School 
of  King  Edward 
VI. 


Apportionment  of  Income. 


Three-sevenths  of  income  of  Endowment 
derived  under  will  of  Edward  Wilson 
is  to  be  applied  to  non-educational 
purposes.  (^See  clause  66  of  Scheme.) 
The  accounts  for  1890  do  not  show 
any  payment  for  non-educational 
purposes. 

Land  and  buOdinga  appropriated  for 
purposes  of  hospital ;  yearly  sums  not 
exceeding  108/.  and  81/.  and  yearly 
sums  of  8/.  8«.  and  1/.  Is*  are  non- 
edncationaL 

Part  of  the  Endowment,  consisting  of  a 
moiety  of  the  lands  and  hereditaments 
hitherto  appropriated  for  the  benefit 
of  the  schoolmaster  and  curate  or 
minister  of  Stainmore  under  a  deed  of 
2nd  February  1699,  is  to  be  appro- 
priated to  ecclesiastical  uses.  (^See 
clause  2.) 

The  accounts  for  1890  show  a 
payment  of  9%L  2s,  Sd,  under  this 
heading. 

5/.  4s.  is  non-educational. 


Founder's  tomb  to  be  kept  in  repair,  and 
yearly  sum  may  be  applied  in  pay- 
ment to  a  coal  club.  Yearly  sum  not 
exceeding  9/.  shall  be  paid  for  such 
purposes. 

Land  and  buildings  appropriated  for 
purposes  of  almshouses  and  260/.  are 
non-eduoationa]. 


Cue-half  of  Endowment  of  James  Pratt's 
Charity  and  yearly  sum  of  50/.  are 
non-educational. 

The  accounts  for  1890  show  non- 
educational  payments  amounting  in 
all  to  61/. 

Sums  amounting  in  all  to  1/.  Ss,  are 
non-educational. 

1/.  is  non-educAtional. 
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SECX)NDARY   EDUCATION  COMMISSION! 


County  and  Place. 


Name  of 
Foundation. 


Apportionment  of  Income. 


WORCESTBB — COnt 

Upton-on-Severn    - 


HaU's  Charity 


Wolverley    -  -     Seabright's       En- 

dowed Schools. 


Worcester 


Tardley 


BeyalFree  Gram- 
mar School  and 
Almshouse  Cha- 
rity. 

Yardley  Charity 
Estates. 


York(EabtEii>ing).' 

Bannby  -  on  -  the  - 
Marsh  (in  How- 
den). 

Beverley 


Halsham 


Humbleton     - 


Yapham-cnm  •  Mel- 
tonby  (in  Pock- 
lington). 


yobk         (nokth 
Riding). 

Bowes  and  Bomald- 
kirk. 


Raaingwold 
Guisborongh 


Blanchard*8  Foun- 
dation. 


Beverley  Grammar 
School. 

Halsham  School 
and  Hospital. 

Heron's  Endowed 
School. 

Yapham  Church 
School  and  Poor 
Charity. 


Under  this  Scheme  l^DO^.  3}  pei*  cent    ' 
Consolidated  Stock  is  to  be  amalga- 
mated with  Hanley  Castle  Grammar 
School  Foundation. 

Seven  annual  payments  of  3Z.  03,  Sd, 
and  6«.  Sd,,  and  smn  not  exoeedmg 
\0l,  yearlv  (permissive)  are  non» 
educationaf. 

About  one-half  (of  the  908J.)  is  non- 
educational. 


Sums  amounting  in  all  to  61/.  lOf.  are 
non-educational,  and  10/.  annually 
may  be  applied  to  non-edocational 
purposes. 


2/.  is  non-educational. 


Sums  amounting  in  all  to  15/.  are  non- 
educational. 

86/.  is  non-educational. 


1/.  is  non-educational. 


One-half  of  net  income  of  Endowment  is 
non-educational. 


Romaldkirk  Alms- 
house and  School 
Foundation. 


116/.  is  non-educational. 


- 


Richmond 


Westerman's  Foun-    2/.  is  non-educational, 
dation. 


Grammar  School  - 


Grammar  School 


See  clauses  2  and  3  of  the  Scheme  with 
reference  to  the  part  of  the  Endow- 
ment to  be  applied  to  non-educational 
purposes. 

The  accounts  for  1890  show  a  pay- . 
ment  of  221/.  under  the  heading  of 
"  Allowances  to  Pensioners." 

4/.  is  non^educational. 
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Connty  and  Place. 


Kame  of 
Foundation. 


Your  (NoBTH  Biding) — cont. 


Searborongh 


Scorton  and  Bolton- 
on-Swale  (in  Cat- 
terick). 


ToBK  (West 
Riding). 


Bentham 


Ditto 


Burnsall 

Draz- 

EUand-with  -  Grect- 
land  (in  Hali&z). 

Halifax 


Hatfield 


Heptonstall 


Hipperholme  -  cum- 
Brigbouse  (in 
Halifax). 


Huddersfield 


United  SefaolanhSp 
Foundation. 


Bobin8on*H  Cbarity 


Apportionment  of  Income. 


Collingwood  and 
Baynes  Founda- 
tion at  Bentham. 


Mrs.  LongBtaffe's 
Charity. 

The  Craren  School 

Bead's  Charity     - 

The  Brooksbank 
School. 

United  Charities  of 
Nathaniel  Water- 
house. 

Hatfield  Exhibition 
Trust. 

Heptonstall  Exhi- 
bitions. 


Hipperholme  Gram- 
mar School  Foan- 
dation. 


Armytage*8  Tech- 
nical School  En- 
dowment. 


The^dlbiringpart  of  the  Endbwrneht'te 
non-educational: — ^Yearly  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding 8/.  16s.  6d,  (under  conditions) 
and  such  a  sum  as  may  be  firom  time 
to  time  allowed  by  way  of  reduction 
of  rent  which  would  otherwise  be  ob- 
tained from  a  certain  tenant  in  order 
that  a  bull  should  be  kept  by  him  for 
use  of  inhabitants  of  Falsgrave.  (See 
clause  2  of  Scheme.) 

The  accounts  for  1890  do  not  disclose 
any  payment  under  this  heading. 

20/.  is  non-educational. 


Land  and  buildings  occupied  for  pur- 
poses of  almshouses  to  be  held  and 
maintained,  and  further  yearly  sum  of 
187/.  4«.  is  to  be  applied  for  benefit  of 
almspeople. 

20/.  is  non-educational. 


1/.  16e.  is  non-educational. 


180/.  is  non-educational. 
10/.  is  non-educational. 


The  Scheme  only  deals  with  a  yearly  som 
of  800/. 


3/.  is  non-educational. 


1/.  is  non-educational. 


2/.  125.  is  non-educaticnal. 


The  Scheme  reserres  a  power  to  the 
Governing  Body  to  continue  the  pay- 
ment of  certain  doles.  (See  clause  2 
of  Scheme.) 

The  accounts  for  1890  show  a  pay- 
ment of  2/.  under  this  heading. 

O   2 
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SECOKDART  EDUCATION  COMMISSION: 


GoDntj  and  FbM. 


Name  of 
Foundation. 


Apportionment  of  Inoome. 


ToxK  (Waar  BmnrG)— conl. 
Noxmanton  -  I  Qrammar  Sobool 


Penktone 


Raftrick  (in 


PeniBtone  Qrammar 
School  Founda- 
tion. 


Mary  Law's  Charitv 
for  School  and 
Almspeople. 


The  Endowments  to  be  upplied  for  the 
benefit  of  Normanton  Grammar  School 
under  the  Scheme  are  : — 

(1.)  Hie  BchoolhoQse  and  master's 
house  and  land  occupied  therewith. 

(3.)  Out  of  the  income,  including 
profit  derived  from  minerals  or  timber 
of  the  property  specified  in  the  schedule 
to  the  Scheme  (and  amounting  to 
1,728/.)  being  property  subject  to  the 
trusts  of  a  deed  and  will  of  John 

• 

Freeston. 

(a.)  In  respect  of  each  year  from 
1st  Janoary  1890  to  Ist  January 
1897»  one-half  of  {{rds  of  the  net 
income  remaining  uter  payment  of 
expenses  of  management  and  after 
payment  out  of  such  W'^  ^'  7^'* 
a  year  to  Trustees  of  Freeston  and 
Sagar's  Almshouses,  and  of  41,  a 
year  to  (jOTemors  of  Wakefield 
Grammar  School. 

(6.)  In  respect  of  each  year  from 
1st  January  1697  one-half  of  net 
income  remaining  after  payment  of 
expenses  of  management  and  of  said 
yearly  sums  of  76?.  and  41. 
(8.)  The  sum    of   1,000/.   Consols, 

subject  to  a  life  interest. 
(4.)  Any  existing  Endowment  from 

oUier  sources  (if  any)  of  the  school  or 

schoolmaster. 


The  non-educational  part  of  Endowment 
of  Foundation  consists  of  such  shares 
of  income  of  Foundation  other  than 
income  receiTed  exclosively  in  respect 
of  the  School,  whether  from  fees  of 
scholars  or  otherwise,  as  if  the  Scheme 
had  not  been  made,  would  haye  been 
payable  to  overseers  of  poor  of  parish 
of  Penistone  and  to  vicar  of  Penistone, 
that  is  to  say,  ^ths  of  so  much  of  such 
income,  other  than  as  aforesaid,  as 
arises  from  property  deiived  under  will 
of  Samuel  Wordsworth  and  remains 
after  payment  of  expenses  of  manage- 
ment. 

The  accounts  for  1890  show  pay- 
ments to  the  vicar  and  poor  amounting 
to  105/. 


Existing  trusts  for  almspeople  preserved. 
(See  clause  2  of  Scheme.) 

The  accounts  show  50/.  n»   being 
applied  under  this  heading. 
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Countj  and  Place. 


Name  of 
FoimdatioD. 


Apportionment  of  Income. 


ToKK  (West  Biding) — cant. 


^TH^ftl  Magna 


Slaithwaite  (in  Had- 
denfield). 


Soirerby  (in  Hali&x) 


Tadcaster 


Wakefield 


Tijlor  and  Scholey's 
Endowed  SchooL 


The  Slaithwaite 
Sdiool  Founda- 
tion. 

Baintow's  Endowed 
School. 

Dawson't  Foonda- 
tionandDawion's 
School. 


Wakefield  Gianunar 

School  Tnut. 


176/.  if  non-educational . 

The  acooonts  for  1890  ahow  pay- 
ments amounting  to  OT«r  190/.  for 
non-edooational  pnrposee. 

9m,  is  non-edueationaL 


SnmB  amoonting  in  all  to  96/.  axe  non- 
edncationaL 

268/.  is  lum-edncational  (part  of  which 
may,  nndcr    certain    conditioni,    be 
applied  to  educational  purposes). 
1 10/.  is  educational. 

Sums  amounting  in  all  to  2^.  are  non- 
eduoationaL 
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SBCONDART  EDUCATION  COMMISSION: 


SCHEDULE  B. 


8bcohda£T  Gibls'  Schools  regidated  by  Schemes  made  under  the 

Endowed  Sghools  Acts. 


Coimtj. 


< » 


Bedford 


Berks    • 


Name  of  Foundation  and  School. 


Oambridge- 
Dercn        • 


Gloaceeter  - 


Hertford    - 


Kent 


Bedford 


CaTersham  • 

Beading    • 
Wallingford 


Cambiidge 


Exeter 


Tiverton  - 

Ham,  West  - 
Thurrocky  Grays 

Bristol 


Gloucester 


Bamet,  Chipping  - 

Berkhamsted, 

Great     or     St. 

Peter. 
Hitchin 

Watford     - 


Canterbury  - 

Maidstone  - 
Rochester  - 
Southborough   (in 
Tonbridge). 


The  Bedford  Charity. 

The  Modern  School  and  the   High 
School. 

Grey  Coat  Hospital,  Westminster, 

Queen  Anne's  School. 

The  Kendrick  School. 
Waller  Bigg's  Charity. 

Grammar  School. 

T%e  Perse  Schools, 
The  Girls'  School. 

Exeter  Episcopal  Charity  Schools. 

Girls'  Middle  School. 
SL  John's  Hospital,  j*e. 

Maynard's  Girls'  School. 

Tiverton  Middle  School. 

Sarah  Bonnell's  School. 
Palmer's  School. 

Colston*s  Hospital. 

Colston's  Girhi'  School. 

Queen  Elizabeth^ s  Hospital  and  the  Red 
Maids*  School. 
The  Bed  Maids'  School. 
[  Whitson's  Day  School  and  one  other 
school  for  girls  are  also  nltimately 
to  be  est^lished  and  maintained 
under  the  Foundation.] 

Gloucester  United  Endowed  Schools. 
The  Girls'  Lower  School. 
[The  Girls'  Upper  School  contem- 
plated by  Scheme  not  yet  estab- 
lished.] 

Queen  Elizabeth's  Grammar  School. 

The  Girls'  School. 
Berkhamsted  Grammar  School. 

Berkhamsted  Girls'  Grammar  School. 

Hitchin  Grammar  School. 

The  Girls'  School. 
Watford  Endowed  Schools. 

The  Girls'  School. 

The  Simon  Langton  Schools. 

The  Girls'  School. 
Maidstone  Grammar  School  for  Girls. 
Grammar  School  for  Girls. 
The  Holme  Foundation. 
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Coantj, 


LsDcaster  - 


Leioester 


lonooln 


London 


Name  of  Foundation  and  School. 


Crosbj^  Great  (in 
Sefton). 

Manchester  - 


Oldham    - 


St.      Helens 
Prescot). 


(in 


The  Merchant  Taylors'  Schools  of  the 
Foundation  of  John  Harrteon, 

The  Girls'  School. 
(1.)  Manchester  High  School  for  Girls, 
(2.)  The  Uidme  Trust  Estates. 

Manchester  High  School  for  Girls. 

The  Pendleton  High  School  for  Girls. 

The  North  Manchester  High  School 
for  Girls. 
Oldham  Grammar  School, 
The  Hulme  Grammar  Schools, 

The  Holme  Grammar  SchooL 

(School  now  in  coarse  of  erection.) 
Scarah  Cowley*8  Charity, 

The  Girls'  Middle  School. 


Ashbj-de-la-Zonch  !  The  Ashby-de^a-Zouch  Grammar  School 

Foundation, 
Girls'  Grammar  School. 
The  Hospital  of  William  Wiggeston, 

The  Girls'  School. 
Loughborough  Endowed  Schools, 
The  Girls'  High  School. 


Leicester    • 
LoDghborongh 


Lincoln 
Loath 

Stamford 

Deptford 


Dulwich  (in  Cam- 

berwell). 
St.  Botolph  without 

Bishopsgate,  &c. 

Greenwich  - 

Haberdashers* 
Ck>mpanj, 


Islington  and 

Clerkenwell. 
Lewisham    - 

Poplar 

St.  Andrew  Under- 

shaft. 
St  Clement  Danes 


St.   Giles   without 
Cripplegate. 


The  Foundation  of  Christ's  Hospital  Oi 
Lincoln, 
Girls'  School. 
King  Edward    VL   Grammar    School 
and  Hospital  Foundation, 
Girls'    school    contemplated    under 
Scheme  not  yet  established. 
Stamford  Endowed  Schools, 

The  Stamford  High  School  for  Girls 
on  Browne's  Eoandation. 

The  Addey  and  Stanhope  School.  School 
for  boys  and  girls  in  separate  depart- 
ments. 

James  Allen's  Girls'  SohooL 

The  Central  Foundation  Schools  of 
London, 

The  Girls'  School  (Spital  Square). 
JRoan*s  Charity, 

Girls'  School. 
Ashe's  Hospital. 

The  Haberdashers'  Hoxton  Schools. 

Aske's  Hatcham  Schools. 

Dame  AUce  Owen*s  Charities, 
Girls'  School,  Clerkenwell. 
The  Lewisham    Grammar   School    tot 

'  Girls. 
George  Green's  Schools. 

The  Girls'  School. 
The    Mary    Datchelor    Girls'     School 

(Camberwell). 
The  Holborn  Estate  Charity, 

St.   Clement    Danes    Middle    Clam 
Girls'  School. 
iMdy  Eleanor  Holies  Foundation. 
Middle  School  for  Girls,  Hackney* 
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SECONDABY  EDUCATION  COBOOSSION : 


vouniy. 


Name  of  Foundation  and  School. 


London — cont. 


Oeneral 


Ocneral 


Norfolk 


Northumberland    - 


Nottinghain 


Somerset 


Stafford 


St     Martin-in-the 

Fields. 
St.  Pancras  - 


Skinners'  Ompany 

Stepney  and  Bow  - 

Wpstminster,     St. 
John. 


Westminster,     St. 
James. 


Thetford 


Newcastle  -  upon- 
Tyne, 


Mansfield 


Mansfield - 


Ihninster 


Taunton  - 
Wells  - 


Burton-on-Trent  - 

Newcastle-under- 

Xiyme. 
Walsall    - 


St.  BCartm's  Middle  School. 

North  London  Collegiate  and  Camden 
Schools  for  Girls. 
The  North  London  Collegiate  School 

for  Girls. 
The  Camden  School  for  Girls. 
The  Skinners'  Company's  Middle  School 
for  Girls  at  Stamford  Hill,  in  Hackney. 
The  Stepney  and  Bow  Foundaiion. 

The  Cobom  SchooL 
The  Grey  Coat  Hospital. 
Day  School  at  Westminster. 
BoardinfiT  and  Day  School    (Queen 
Anne^  School  for  Girls)  at  Cavw- 
sham,  near  Beading. 
The  Burlington  School. 

Chris  f  8  Hospital. 

Two  Oirls'  Schools  are  to  be  estab- 
lished and  maintained  under  tbe 
Foundation.    (See  Schedule  D.) 
St.  PauPs  School 

The  Scheme  established  by  Order 
under  the  Charitable  Trusts  Acts» 
sealed  4th  July  1879,  contemplated 
the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  a  school  or  schools  for  girls,  but 
no  such  schools  hare,  in  mot,  been 
established. 

Thetford  School  and  Hospital  Fotm- 
dation, 
Thetford  Grammar  School  for  Girls. 

AllatCs  Endowed  Schools. 
The  Girls'  School. 


Grammar  School  of  Queen  Elitabeth. 
The  Girls'  School 

Brunts*  Charity  and  Thompson's  School. 

Brunts'  Technical  SchooL 
(School  for  boys  and  girls  in  two  depart- 
ments.) 

The  Ihninster  Endowed  Schools. 

The  Ihninster  Grammar  School  for 
Girls. 

Bishop  Fox's  Girls'  School. 
The  Wells  Bine  Schools. 
The  Girls'  School. 


The  Burton  Endowed  Schools. 

The  Girls'  High  chSool. 
The  NewcoMtU  Endowed  Schools. 

The  Orme  Girls'  School. 
Queefi  Mary's  Schools. 

High  School  for  Girls. 
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• 

Place. 

• 

Name  of  Foundation  and  SchooL 

Suffolk     - 

fnmlingham 

(1.)   ThamoM  Mills'  Charity. 

(2.)  Sir  Robert  Hitchanes  Almshouse 
and  Schools  at  Frandingham. 
Mills'  Grammar  School  for  Girls. 
[No  Girls'  SchSol   estebtished  in 
pursuance  of  Scheme.] 

Ipswich    - 

The  Ipswich  Endowed  Schools. 
Ipswich  Middle  School  for  Girls. 

Svamy  - 

KmffBton*on- 
Thames. 

Kingston  Endowed  'Schools, 
Tiffin's  Girls'  School. 

Warwiek    - 

Birmingham 

The  Schools  of  King  Edward  VI. 

High  School  for  Girls. 
Aston  Girls'  School. 
Bath  Bow  Girls'  School. 
Camp  Hill  Girls'  School. 
Summer  Hill  Girls'  School. 

Warwick    - 

lite  King's  Schools. 
The  Girls'  School. 

Wettmordiuicl 

Ambleside         (in 

John  Kelsich's  School. 

Windennereand 

Kelsick's  Girls'  SchooL 

Grasmere). 

Wiito    -        -       - 

Salishaiy     - 

The  Godolphin  School. 

York  (W Jt.) 

Bingley    - 

The  Bingley  Free  Chammar  and  General 

• 

Education  Schools  and  other  Charities, 
The  Girls'  School. 

Bradford      - 

The  Bradford  Girls'  Grammar  SchooL 

Dewshttiy  - 

The  Wheelwright  Orammar  Schools  ai 
Dewsbury. 

The  Wheelwright   Girls'   Giammar 
School. 

Eeighley  - 

John  Drakt^s  SchooL 
Keighley  Girls'  Sehool. 

Normanton  - 

Orammar  School. 
The  Girls'  School. 
The  Scheme  provides  (cL  27)  for 

of  a  Girls'  School  when  funds  allow. 

Provision   is   also  made  in    the 
Scheme  for  the  regulation  of  the 
Girls'  School  when  estabUshed. 

SkiptoD 

(1.)  Sylvester  Petyes  Charity  (part). 
(2.)  TheGirUMiddleSchoolatSkipfym. 

Girls'  Middle  School  at  Skipton. 

Slaithwaite         in 

The  Slaithwaite  School  Foundation. 

Huddersfield. 

The  Scheme  provides  that  the  School 
which  may,  on  the  fulfilment  of 
certain  conditions,  be  maintained 
under  the  Foundation,  shall  be  a 
School  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Tadcaster 

Dawson's  SchooL 

Dawson's  Girls'  SchooL 

Thornton          (^in 

Thornton  Endowed  Schools, 

Bradford). 

The  Girls'  SchooL 

(Under  dause  27  of  the  Seheme, 
either  separate  Schools  or  separata 
Departments  for  boys  aad  girls  in 
one  School  are  to  be  established  and 
maintained). 

Wakefield    - 

The  Wahefidd  Grammar  School  Trust. 

The  Girls'  School. 

'S«4 


SECOKDABY  EDUCATION  COMIUSSION  : 


4 


SCHEDULE  C. 


Becohdakt  Gulls*  Schools  not  regnlated  by  Sohemes  made  under  the 

Endowed  Schools  Acts.   * 


Goantj. 


Otneral 


Name  of  Foandation  and  School. 


Oomberland  - 

JDevon 
Lancaster 

JJncoln 

Hiddlesez     - 
Northumberland    - 

York  (W.BO 


Cockermouth 

Plymouth 
Middleton 

Great  Giimgbj 

Ashford   • 
Alnwick 

Huddersfield 

Rishworth    « 


Brigham  Grammar  School. 

BojB  and  girls  attended  the  School 
when  the  case  was  last  reported  on. 

Ladj  Rogers's  School. 

Grammar  School. 

School  for  Boys  and  Girls, 

Grammar  School, 
Girls'  School. 

Welsh  Charity  SchooL 

Grammar  SchooL 

School  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Far  Toum  Grammar  School, 

School  with  Boys'  and  Girls'  Depart- 
ments. 
Wheelwrights  Charity. 

Boys'  and  Girls'  Schools. 

Clergy  Orphan  Corporation, 

Girls'  School  at  St.  John's  Wood. 

Boyal  Asylum  of  St.  Anne's  Society. 
School  for  Boys  and   Girls  at  Bed- 
hill,  Surrey. 
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SCHEDULE  D. 


Statemsitt  as  to  Affortionicent  of  Income  between  Boys*  and  G-irls' 
Schools  (in  the  case  of  Foandations  governed  by  Sobemea  made 
under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts)  where  separate  Sohools  for  Boys 
and  Girls  are  maintained  out  of  one  Foundation. 


Countj  and  Place. 

Name  of 
Foundation. 

Bbdtokd. 

Bedford 

TheBedfordCharity 

Bbsks. 

Reading 

The         Keodrick 
SchoolB. 

Wallingford     -      • 

Walter         Biggs' 
Charity. 

PI  GAMBRIDaB. 

Cambiidge     «       • 

The  Perse  Tmfit  - 

m 

Drton. 

Exeter        •           • 

Bxeter    Episcopal 
Cbarity  Schools. 

Apportionment  of  Income  between 
Boys'  and  Girls'  Schools. 


Of  the  ten  eqnal  eleventh  shares  of  the 
income  of  the  Foundation,  made  ap- 
plicable under  Scheme  for  educational 
purposes,  four  are  made  applicable  for 
the  purpo8e9  of  the  Modem  Schools, 
and  four  for  the  purposes  of  the  Gram- 
mar and  High  Schools. 

Subject  as  mentioned  in  clause  29  of  the 
Scheme  the  four  elevenths  applicable 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Modem  Schools 
are  to  be  apportioned  between  the 
School  for  Boys  and  the  School  for 
Girls  in  proportion  to  average  numbers 
of  scholars  attending  said  Schools  re- 
spectively during  tlie  preceding  year, 
reckoning  for  this  purpose  three  boys 
as  earning  same  amount  as  five  girls. 

Subject  as  mentioned  in  clauses  57  and 
58  the  four  elevenths  applicable  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Grammar  School 
and  High  School  for  Girls  are  to  be 
similarly  apportioned  between  those 
schools  respectively. 


No  specific  apportionment  of   income 

under    Scheme   between  Boys'    and 
Girls'  Sohools. 

No  specific  apportionment  of   income 

under   Scheme   between  Boys'    and 
Girls'  Schools. 


See  clauses  80,  86,  and  87  of  the  Scheme 
as  to  provision  for  secondary  educa- 
tion of  girls  in  connexion  with  Foun- 
dation. The  average  annual  sum  paid 
over  to  the  Perse  School  for  Girls 
appears  from  the  accounts  for  the 
three  years  ending  31st  Dec.  1890 
ns71/. 


Annual  sum  of  250/.  is  made  applicable 
for  Girls' Middle  School.  ^  (The  annual 
cost  occasioned  to  the  trast  by  raising 
a  capital  sum  for  buildings  is  to  be 
taken  in  deduction  from  this  sum,  see 
clause  40  of  scheme.) 
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SEOONDABT  EDUCATION  COMMISSION: 


County  and  Place. 


Name  of 
Foundation. 


Bbyoit — c<mt. 


St  John's  Hospital, 


liTCrton 


Apportionment  of  Income  between 
Boars'  and  Girls'  Schools. 


TluiXTOok,  Ghrays    • 


GLOuunrxBJL 
Bmlol 


Ditto 


Tirerton      Middle 
Schools. 


Pahner's  School  - 


Colston's  Hospital 


CQoQoeitiv  • 


Qneen  Elisabeth's 
Hospital  and  the 
Bed  Maids' 
School. 


United    Endowed 
Schools. 


Subject  as  mentioned  in  the  scheme  the 
lesidoe  of  income  of  Foundation,  after 
meeting  purposes  specified  in  clause  89 
of  Scheme,  including  an  annual  pay- 
ment of  400/.  for  the  porposes  of 
Uele's  School,  is  made  applicable  as 
follows  :— 
Three  equal  scYcnth  parts  toGorem- 

ing  Body  of  Granunar  SchooL 
Two  equal  serenth  parts  to  Gk>T6m- 
ing  Body  of  Maynard's  Girls' 
School. 
Two  equal  seventh  parts  to  be  ap- 
plied as  Gk)Temor8  think  fit  m 
making  payments  to  either  or 
both  of  above-named  Gk)Teniing 
Bodies,  or  in  augmenting  any  of 
Endowments  fix^  by  Sdieme  or 
otherwise  in  carrying  out  any  of 
provisions  of  Scheme. 

There  is  no  specific  apportionment  of 
income  under  the  Scheme  between  the 
Boys'  and  Girls'  Schools. 


Inoome  of  foundation  applicable  for 
purposes  of  Boys*  and  Girls'  Schools  in 
equal  shares. 


The  Scheme  provides  for  the  maintenance 
of  Colston's  Boarding  School,  and  an 
annual  sum  of  not  less  than  250/.  is 
directed  to  be  enended  upon  the 
Colston's  Girls'  School  and  upon 
exhibitions  tenable  at  that  School. 


Under  the  Scheme  as  .'amended  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Queen  Elisabeth's  Hos- 
pital Trust  and  the  Bed  Midds*  School 
Trust  is  to  consist  of  the  net  income 
of  the  several  endowments  heretofore 
belonging  to  those  Foundations  respeo- 
tively. 


The  Scheme  directs  that  the  Gtovemois 
shall  at  their  first  meeting  In  each 

C  determine  what  sum  out  of  g^enenl 
me  of  Foundatidn,  exclnsive  of 
payments  for  repairs,  &s.  of  property 
ocenpied  for  purposes  of  Girls*  Schools, 
shall  for  current  year  be  applicable 
for  purposes  of  Girls'  Schools  (see 
clause  84  of  Scheme). 
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County  and  Place. 


Name  of 
Foundation. 


Apportionment  of  Income  lietweeu 
Boys'  and  Oirls'  Scbools. 


HXSTVOBD. 

Barnet,  Chipping  - 


Berkhamited, 
Great,     or      St. 
Peter. 


Hitchin 


Grammar  School  - 


Berkhamsted 
Grammar  School. 


Hitohin  Grammar 
School. 


Watford 


Ebnt. 
Canterbury  - 


LiXCASTBB. 

Croeby,  Great 


Oldham 


Watford  Endowed 
Schools. 


The  Simon  Langton 
Schools. 


The  Merchant 
Taylors'  School, 
of  the  Founda- 
tion of  John 
Harrison. 

The  Hulme  Gram« 
mar  Schools. 


So  much  of  property  of  Fonndation  aa  at 
date  of  this  Scheme  represents  aoca< 
mnlations  from  yearly  snm  (not  less 
than  100/.)  hitherto  applicable  under 
Part  rV.  of  Scheme  of  26th  June  1878, 
and  yearly  sum  of  not  less  than  100/. 
are  made  applicable  for  purposes  of 
Girls'  School 

A  sum  of  1,800/.  is  also  made  ai>plx« 
cable  for  the  purposes  of  the  GirV 
School  on  condition  of  maintenance  of 
scholarships  tenable  in  the  School. 

A  yearly  sum  of  not  less  than  100/.,  to 
be  increased  when  the  income  of  the 
Foundation  will  allow  until  it  amounts 
to  250/.  or  upwards  yearly,  is  appli- 
cable for  the  purposes  of  the  Girls' 
School.  The  accounts  for  1890  show  a 
payment  of  200/.  under  this  hesding. 

No  specific  apportionment  of  income 
3nder  the  Scheme  between  the  Boys' 
and  Girls'  Schools. 


The  Scheme  provides  that  the  Goremors 
shall  at  their  first  meeting  in  each 
year  determine  what  share  of  the 
income  of  the  Foundation,  ezdusiye 
of  payments  for  repairs,  &c,  of 
property  occupied  for  purposes  of 
Girls'  Schools,  shall  for  current  year  be 
applicable  for  purposes  of  Girls^ 
School.  (See  elause  29  of  the  Scheme.) 


After  defraying  expenses  of  manage- 
ment and  of  repairs  and  improremeuts 
and  subject  as  otherwise  provided  in 
tiie  Scheme,  two-thirds  of  income  of 
Foundation  are  applicable  for  Boys' 
School  and  one-third  for  Girls'  School. 


Of  the  educational  share  of  the  income 
(subject  as  provided  in  elause  5  of  the 
Scheme),  three-fifths  are  to  be  applied 
to  the  education  of  bojrs,  and  two- 
fifths  to  the  education  of  i^ls. 

A  yearly  sum  of  not  less  than  750/.  is 
made  applicable  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Boys'  School,  and  a  yearly  snm  of 
not  less  than  500/.  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Girls'  SehooL  Schools  now  in 
course  of  ereetion. 


SOS 


SECONDARY  EDUCATION   COMMISSION; 


Comity  anfl^Place. 


Name  of 
Foundation. 


Apportionment  of  Income  between 
Boys'  and  Girls'  Schools. 


LAKCLSTBS-^Ont 

St.      Helens      (in 
Prescot). 

Lbicxstsb. 
Ashby-de-la-Zonch 


Leicester 


Iionghboroagb 


Lincoln. 
Lincoln 


Loath 


Sarah       Cowley's 
Charity. 


Ashby -de-la  Zouch 
Grammar  School 
Foundation. 


Hospital  of  William 
Wiggeston. 


Loughborough  En- 
dowed Schools. 


Foundation  of 

Christ's  Hospital 
at  Lincoln. 


King  Edward  VI. 
Grammar  School 
and  Hospital 
Foundation. 


No  specific  appertionment  of  income 
under  Scheme  between  Boys'  and 
Girls'  Schools. 


200/.  yearly  is,  subject  cs  mentioned  is 
the  Scheme  of  29th  January  1 889,  made 
applicable  for  the  purposes  of  the  Girls' 
School.  Any  income  of  the  Founda- 
tion coming  under  the  first  provision 
in  clause  65  of  the  Scheme  of  11th 
July  1877  may  be  applied  for  the 
purposes  of  that  School. 

Sites  for  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  Schools  are 
provided  under  the  Scheme.  Pro- 
vision is  also  made  for  the  payment  for 
purposes  of  school  branch  of  a  capital 
sum  of  20,000/. 

From  date  of  Scheme  (of  24th  March 
1873),  until  opening  of  Boys*  School, 
yearly  sum  of  500  is  made  applicable 
for  purposes  of  school  branch,  and 
from  the  time  of  opening  of  Boys* 
School  yearly  sum  of  2,000/.  Three- 
fifths  of  income  of  school  branch  are 
applicable  for  purposes  of  Boys'  School, 
two-fifths  for  purposes  of  Girls'  School. 

The  Scheme  pTOvides  that  there  shall^ 
as  therein  mentioned,  be  applicable 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Intermediate 
School  a  yearly  sum  not  exceeding 
850/. ;  and  for  the  purposes  of  the  Girls' 
School  a  yearly  sum  of  not  less  than 
200/.  Subject  as  aforesaid  the  residue 
of  the  income  of  the  Fonndation  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Scheme  is  made 
applicable  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Grammar  School. 

Subject  as  mentioned  in  the  Scheme,  a 
yearly  sum  of  600/.  is  to  be  paid  to  the 
Governing  Body  of  the  Lincoln  Middle 
School,  and  a  yearly  sum  of  500/.  is  to 
be  applied  for  the  purposes  of  the  Girls' 
School  of  the  Foundation. 

Subject  as  mentioned  in  the  Scheme,  in- 
cluding a  provision  for  the  application 
of  the  yearly  sum  of  not  less  than  200/. 
for  purposes  of  Girls' School,  the  income 
of  the  Foundation  is  made  applicable 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Boys'  School. 

The  Scheme  also  provides  that  the  Go- 
vernors shall  at  their  first  meeting  in 
each  year  determine  as  to  what  sum 
out  of  income  of  Foundation,  being 
not  less  than  200/.,  shall  for  current 
year  be  applicable  for  purposes  of 
Girls'  School. 
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County  and  Place. 


Nfone  of 
Fonndation. 


Apportionment  of  Ineome  between 
Boys'  and  Qirls'  SohoolB. 


LnrooLK — cont, 
Stainf6vd 


LONBOIf. 

Bethnal  Ghreen,  St. 
Matthew. 


Stamford  Endowed 
Schools  and  Mar- 
shall's Educa- 
tional Eoondation. 


Parmiter's  School 
and  Almshouse 
Foundation. 


The  Central  Foun- 
dation Schools 
of  London. 


Dniwich    (in  Cam- 
herwell). 


ITearlj  sum  of  750/.  is  niade  applicable - 
for  purposes  of  Boys' School  (including 
the  scholarships  and  exhibitions  tenable 
therein). 

Yearly  sum  of  400/.  is  made  applicable 
for  purposes  oC  Girls'  School  (including 
the  scholarships  and  exhibitions  tenable 
therein). 


I  The  yearly  sum  to  be  paid  for  the  Qirls'' 
School  of  the  Foundation,  when  estab- 
lished, is  to  be  such  as  will,  in  opinfoOti 
of  Governors,  be  proper  for  mainte- 
nance   of    that    School    and   of   the 
scholarships  and  exhibitions  for  girls 
provided  for  by  the  Scheme. 
Such  yearly  sum,  being  not  less  than 
1,500/.,  as  Governors  shall  from  time  to 
time  fix,  is  applicable  for  purposes  of 
Boys'  School,  and  such  yearly  sum  aa 
the  Grovemors  shall  from  time  to  tim& 
fix  is  applicable  for  purposes  of  Higher 
Commercial  School  (Boys')  and  Girls'* 
School  respectively. 


Alleyn's  College  of 
God's  Gift. 


Greenwich 


1 


\ 


Haberdashers'Com- 
pany. 


Hoan's  Charity 


Aske's  Hospital   - 


Subject  as  mentioned  in  the  Scheme  of 
18th  August  1882  (clause  40)  the 
Governors  are  directed  to  apply  an 
annual  sum  of  4,000/.  for  the  purposes- 
of  Dulwich  College,  an  aonual  sum  of 
1,100/.  for  the  purposes  of  Alleyn's 
School,  and  an  annual  sum  of  500/. 
for  the  purposes  of  James  Allen's  Girls" 
School. 

Under  the  Scheme  of  23rd  February  1891,. 
part  of  the  Endowment,  including  a 
yearly  sum  of  2,350/.,  is  made  applicable 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Central  Founda- 
tion Schools  of  London. 

Under  the  Scheme  of  15th  October  1894^ 
part  of  the  Endowment  (including  a 
capital  sum  of  15,000/.  and  an  annual 
sum  of  500/.)  is  made  part  of  the  St* 
Saviour's  Grammar  School  Foundation,, 
power  being  reserved  to  the  Charity 
Commissioners  to  commute  the  said 
capital  sum,  or  part  thereof,  for  an 
annuity. 

No  specific  apportionment  of  income- 
uuder  Scheme  between  Boy's  and 
Girls'  Schools. 


No  specific  apportionment  of  income 
unde-  Scheme  between  Boys'  and 
Girls'  Schools. 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION  COMMISSION: 


County  and  Place. 


London— con/. 

Isliiigtoii  and 

ClerkenweU. 


Name  of 
Foundation. 


Apportionment  of  Income  between 
Boys'  and  Girls'  Schools. 


Poplar 


Dame  Alice  Owen's 
Charities. 


St  Clement  Danes  - 


Stepney  and  Bow 


George       Green's 
Schools. 


Holbom       Estate 
Charity. 


Stepney  and  Bow 
Foundation. 


Christ's  Hospital 


St.  Paul's  School  - 


The  accounts  for  1890  show  a  sum  of 
2,600/.  as  being  applied  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Boys'  School,  and  of 
1,400/.  as  being  applied  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Girls'  School.  (See 
clause  22  of  the  scheme).  ^ 


No  specific  apportionment  of  income 
under  Scheme  between  Boys'  and 
Girls'  Schools. 


Subject  as  mentioned   in  the  Scheme 
three-eighths  of  the  income  are  ap- 

Slicable  for  the  purposes  of  the  Girls' 
chool  and  five  eighths  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Grammar  School. 


Such  yearly  sums  as  Governors  shall 
from  time  to  time  fix  are  made  iap- 
plicable  for  purposes  of  Boys'  and 
Girls'  Schools. 

The  Schools  to  be  established  and  main- 
tained under  the  Foundation  are  :•- > 
(1.)  Hospital  Schools : 

(a)  a  Boarding  School  for  Boys. 
(6)  a  Boarding  School  for  Girls, 
(c)  a    Preparatory   School    for 
Boys. 
(2.)  Vcuf  Schools : 

(a)  a  school  for  boys  (the  Science 

School). 
(6)  the  Girls'  Day  SchooL 
No  specific  apportionment    of    income 
under  Scheme  as  between  Boys'  and 
Girls'  Schools. 

The  Scheme  established  by  Order  under 
the  Charitable  Trusts  Acts,  sealed  4th 
July  1879,  provided  (el.  85)  that,  sub- 
ject as  therein  mentioned,  the  net  in- 
come of  the  trust  should  be  employed 
for  the  general  purposes  of  the  Schools 
contemplated  by  the  Scheme,  as 
directed  therein,  subject  to  the  provi- 
sion that  the  amount  assigned  out  of  net 
income  of  endowment  of  trust,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Girls'  School  or  Schools, 
should  not  in  any  year  after  such 
School  or  Schools  should  have  been 
established  be  less  than  one-fourth 
psrt  of  said  net  income  for  that  year, 
and  that  residue  of  net  income  should 
be  so  applied  as  at  all  times  to  main- 
tain the  modem  department  of  St. 
Paul's  School  in  as  full  a  state  of  effi- 
ciency as  the  dassieal  department 
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County  and  Place. 


Name  of 
Foundation. 


Apportionment  of  Income  between 
Boys'  and  Girls'  Schools. 


Norfolk. 
Thetford 


Thetford  School  and 
Hospital  Foun- 
dation. 


NORTHDMBBRLAND. 

Newcastle  -  apon  - 
Tyne. 


Nottingham. 
Mansfield  - 


Allan's     Endowed 
Schools. 


I  Grammar  School 
of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. 


Ditto 


SOMERBICT. 

Brnton 


Brunts'  Charity 
and  Thompson's 
School. 


Sexey's        School 
Foundation. 


The  Scheme  provides  that  there  shall  be 
applied  in  each  year  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Girls'  School  an  amount  at 
least  equal  to  that  which  in  such 
year  becomes  applicable  as  part  of  the 
Foundation  oat  of  the  Endowment  of 
Sir  Joseph  Williamson's  Charity,  and 
all  sums  received  as  income  by  fees  or 
otherwise  exclusively  in  respect  of  the 
Girls'  School,  and  such  further  sum  as 
the  Governors  may  at  the  beginning  of 
such  year  determine.  (Sec  clause  61  of 
Scheme.) 

The  Scheme  also  provides  that  after  de- 
fraying expenses  of  management  and 
repairs  therein  mentioned,  and  making 
provision  for  preacher,  almspeople,  and 
pensions,  and  for  any  legal  claims  on 
the  Governors  which  may  be  due,  the 
Governors  shall,  subject  to  the  special 
provisions  of  Scheme  as  to  income  to  be 
applied  for  purposes  of  Girls'  School, 
employ  the  income  of  the  Foundation 
in  paying  the  head  master  and  head 
mistress,  and  in  making  the  other  pay- 
ments mentioned  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Schools.     (Clause  77.) 

The  accounts  for  1890  show  that  of  the 
ffross  annual  income  from  Endowment 
for  that  year  (662/.),  592/.  was  applied 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Boys'  School, 
and  70/.  for  the  purposes  of  the  Girls' 
School. 


Not  less  than  two-fifths  of  income  of 
Foundation  to  be  applied  yearly  for 
purposes  of  Girls'  School. 


100/.  a  year  is  made  applicable  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Girls'  School,  and  the 
Scheme  also  provides  that  the  Gover- 
nors shall  at  their  first  meeting  in  each 
year  determine  what  further  sum  out 
of  income  of  trust  shall  for  current 
year  be  applicable  in  like  manner. 

The  School  is  to  be  a  school  for  boys  and 
girls  in  two  departments.  There  is  no 
apportionment  of  income  under  Scheme 
as  between  the  two  departments. 


The  income  of  the  Foundation  is  appor- 
tioned by  the  Scheme  as  follows  : — 
300/,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Bong's 
School  (such  sum  being  made  part 


A    88660. 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION  COMMISSION: 


County  andPlaoe. 


Name  of 
Foundation. 


SOHERSBT — COnt, 


-Ilminster    - 


Wells 


Sexej'B       School 
Foundation — 
cant 


The  Ilminster  En- 
dowed Schools. 


The    Wells    Blue 
Schools. 


Staffobd. 
Burton-on-Trent 


The    Burton    En- 
dowed Schools. 


Newcastle  -  under 
Lyme. 


The  Newcastle  En- 
dowed Schools. 


Wallsall 


Queen  Mary's 

Schools 


Apportionment  of  Income  between 
Boys'  and  Qirls*  Schools. 


of  that  Foundation  by  the  Scheme 

of  19th  May  1885. 
450/.  for  the  purposes  of  Sexey's 

Girls'  School. 
250/.  for  the  purposes  of  Seie/s 

Trade  School. 
400/.  for  the  purposes  of  Sexey's 

County  School.    (This  School  is 

not  yet  established.) 

Of  income  applicable  for  purposes  of 
Schools,  three-fifths  aie  to  be  applied  for 
purposes  of  Boys'  School  and  two-fifths 
for  purposes  of  Girls'  School. 

Not  less  than  150/.  out  of  income  of 
Foundation  is  to  be  applied  to  purposes 
of  Girls'  School,  Governors  to  deter- 
mine in  each  year  what  sum  is  to  be  so 
applicable.  Subject  thereto  and  to  the 
other  payments  mentioned  in  clause 
61  of  the  Scheme  the  inoome  of  the 
Foundation  is  applicable,  as  therein 
mentioned,  for  purposes  of  Boys' 
School. 

Income  of  Foundation  to  be  applicable  for 

purposes  of  Schools  in  the  following 

proportions : — 

Two-thirds   for  purposes  of  Boys' 

Grammar  School,    and  one-third 

for  purposes  of  Girls'  High  School. 

No  specific  apportionment  of  income  be- 
tween Boys'  and  Girls'  Schools.  (Sub- 
ject as  mentioned  in  the  Scheme,  the 
income  of  the  Foundation  is  made 
applicable  in  defraying  the  expenses 
of  the  three  Schools  thereby  esteb- 
lished.) 

Income  of  Foundation  for  puiposes  of 
Schools  to  be  applied  as  follows  : — 
(I.)  Sum  necessary  for  expenses  of 

general  management. 
(2.)  1,000/.  for  purposes  of  Boys' 

School. 
(3.)  Not  less  than  20O/.  nor  more 
than  250/.  for  Girls'  School,  and 
when    income    sufficient,   fturther 
sum  of  not  more  than  400/. 
(4.)  Subject  as  above,  such  further 
sum,  if  any,  as  Governors  think  fit 
for  Boys'  School. 
(5.)  Residue  for  investment. 
Provision  made  that  if  the  yearly 
income    is    insufficient    to    meet   the 
payment  of  sums  of  1,000/.  and  not 
less  than  200/.,  those  sums  shall  abate 
mteably. 
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Conntj  and  Place. 


Name  of 
Foandation. 


ApportionmeDt  of  Ineome  between 
Boys'  and  Girls'  Schools. 


SuVfOLK. 

Ipswich 


SuBJunr. 

Kingston  -   on 
Ihames. 


The    Ips%ich  En- 
dowed Schools. 


Kingston  Endowed 
Schools. 


Wabwick. 
Birmingham 

Warwick 


The     Schools    of 
King  Edward  YI. 

The  King's  Schools 


Wbstmokelakd. 
Ambleside  - 


YOBK  (Wb8T 
Rn>0ro). 


Bingley 


John        Kelsick's 
School. 


Dewsburj 


Keighlej 


Binglej  Free 

Grammar  and 
General  Edaca- 
tion  Schools, 
and  other  Chari- 
ties. 

The    AVheelwright 
Grammar  School. 


John 
School. 


Drake's 


I 


Subject  as  mentioned  in  the  Scheme, 
ineome  for  School  purposes  is  appli- 
cable as  follows : 

Fire-twelfths  for   Boys'   Grammar 

SchooL 
Four-twelfths     for    Boys'     Middle 

School. 
Three-twemhs    for   Girls'    Middle 
School. 


Sulject  as  mentioned  in  Scheme,  income 

is  applicable  for  purposes  of  Schools  in 

following  proportion : — 

^hs  to  the  two  Boys'  Schools  of  the 

Foundation  and  ^ths  to  the  Girls' 

School. 


No  specific  apportionment  of  income 
under  scheme  between  Boys'  and  Girls' 
Schools. 

Income  applicable  for  Schools  is  appor- 
tioned as  follows : — 

For    purposes    of  the    two  Boys' 

Schools,  1,100/. 
For  purposes  of  the  Girls'  School, 
400/. 


400/.  yearly  is  applicable  for  purposes  of 
Girls'  School. 


Not  less  than  100/.  a  year  applicable  to 
education  of  girls.  (5ee  clause  64  of 
Scheme  et  seq,) 

The  accounts  for  1890  show  a  payment  of 
sums  amounting  in  all  to  412/.  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Girls'  School. 

No  specific  apportionment  of  income 
under  Scheme  between  the  Boys'  and 
Girls'  Schools. 

Subject  as  mentioned  in  Scheme  100/.  a 
year  is  to  be  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Girls'  School,  and  if  and  so 
far  as  foods  allow  100/.  a  year  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Trade  School. 

The  Girls'  School  is  to  be  established  and 
maintained  under  the  Scheme,  which 
provides  for  its  future  regulation.  The 
payment  to  the  Trade  School  is  directed 
t<%be  made  under  certain  conditions. 

P  2 
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SGOONDART   EDUCATION  COMMISSION: 


Conntj  and  Plaee. 

Name  of 
Foundation. 

Apportionment  of  Income  betiveen 
Bojh'  and  Girls*  Schools. 

York  (Wmwr 
BiDiHO) — cont 

Nonnanton 

Thornton  (in  Brad- 
ford). 

Wakefield      - 

Grammar  School  - 

Thornton  Endowed 
Schools. 

W  akefield  Grammar 
School  Trust. 

School  for  Girls  to  be  established  and 
maintained  as  soon   as  fonds  allow. 

'  No  apportionment  of  income  as 
between  Boys'  and  Girls'  Schools. 

No  specific   apportionment   of    income 
under  Scheme  between  Boys  and  Girls. 

Scheme  provides  that  there  shall  be 
applicable  for  purposes  of  Girls'  School, 

^  apart  from  any  sums  applied  out  of 
income  of  Repairs  and  Improvements 
Fund,  a  sum  to  be  fixed  by  the 
Governors  at  first  ordinary  meeting  in 
each  year. 

SCHEDULE  E. 


Statbxzvt  as  to  P&ovisioh  made  for 'the  Education  of  Girls  in  the 
case  of  Yarioos  Foundationb  goyerned  by  Schemes  made  nndor  the 
Endowed  Schools  Acts. 


County  and  Place. 


Foundation. 


Nature  of  Proyision  made. 


Chester. 

Macclesfield        (in 
Prestbnry). 


C«BNWALL. 

Lanteglos  by  Camel- 
ford. 


The  Foundation  of 
King  Edward  VI. 
or  the  King's 
Schools. 


Sir  James  Smith's 
School. 


The  Scheme  provides  that  from  a  date 
not  later  than  three  years  from  date 
thereof  the  Governors  shall  apply  a 
yearly  sum  of  100/.  out  of  income  of 
Foundation  in  the  advancement  of  the 
education  of  girls,  and  shall  apply  for 
Scheme  for  the  application  of  such 
yearly  sum. 

The  Amending  Order  under  the  Chari- 
table Trusts  Acts  of  8th  June  1883 
directs  that  the  Governors  may  pay  the 
residue  of  a  sura  of  70/.  19«.  2d. 
remaining  after  certain  expenses  have 
been  met,  and  also  the  yearly  sum  of 
100/.  towards  the  maintenance  of  the 
Macclesfield  High  School  for  Girls. 


The  School  of  the  Foundation  is  to  be  a 
School  for  Boys,  and,  if  the  Governors 
think  fit,  for  Girls. 
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Comity  and  Place. 


Foundatioii. 


Nature  of  Provision  made. 


LOUMBERLAIID. 

Crosthwaite    - 


Carlisle 


Derby. 
Bakeiroll 


Crosthwaite  High 
School  Endow- 
ment. 


Charity  School  and 
Technical  Instrac- 
tion  Fund. 


Etwall  and  Bepton  - 


Lady        Manners' 
School. 


Sir    John    Port's 
Charity. 


Tidesirell 


Dorset. 
Dorchester 


Qillingham 


Tideswell  Gram- 
mar School 
Foundation. 


Dorchester  Gram- 
mar School. 


Gillingham  Gram- 
mar School. 


Shaftesbury 


Lush's      Endowed 
School. 


The  Scheme  provides  (clause  60)  that 
girls  may  be  admitted  to  the  High 
School  and  to  all  the  benefits  thereof 
if  and  so  long  as  the  Commissioners 
approve. 


The  Scheme  provides  (clause  23)  for  the 
application  of  part  of  the  Endow- 
ment in  aid  of  a  School  or  Schools  for 
Boys  and  Girls  under  the  conditions 
therein  mentioned. 


The  Scheme  provides  (clause  28)  that  the 
School  is  to  be  for  Boys  and,  if  the 
Governors  think  fit,  for  Girls. 


The  Scheme  provides  (clauses  34,  78, 
and  79)  that  the  Governors  shall,  if 
the  income  of  Trust  be  suflicient,  apply 
annual  sum  of  100/.  in  promoting  the 
education  of  girls  in  county  of  Derby. 
For  this  purpose  a  supplementary 
Scheme  may  be  made. 


The  Scheme  provides  (clause  58)  that  if 
and  so  soon  as  the  funds  of  the  Trust 
admit,  the  Governors  may  extend  its 
benefits  to  the  education  of  girls  in 
either  or  both  of  the  following  ways  :— 
(a.)  By  establishing  a  Girls*  Depart- 
ment   in     connexion     with    the 
School,  or  by  admitting  girls  in 
other  ways  to  the  advantages  of 
the  School. 
(6.)  By    establishing     a     separate 
Girls'    School,    by    means    of  a 
Scheme  under  the  authority  of  the 
Charity  Commissioners. 


The  benefit  of  the  Foundation  may  be 
extended  to  girls  by  a  Scheme  of 
Charity  Commissioners  (clause  56  of 
Scheme). 

The  Governors  are  directed  to  provide 
for  the  higher  education  of  girls  when 
the  funds  of  the  Foundation  admit. 
(Clause  54  of  Scheme.) 


The  Scheme  provides  (clauses  61,  62, 63) 
that  when  certain  payments  have  come 
to  an  end,  or  sooner  if  funds  allow, 
the  Governors  shall  apply  for  a 
Scheme  establishing  a  Girls'  School. 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION   COMMISSION: 


Connty  and  Plac  e. 


FoQiulation. 


Embx. 
Bftddow,  Onftt 


0>gg;ef<hsiU 


School. 


Sir    Bobeit    Hit- 
Cham's  School. 


Newport 


•WalthaniBto'w 


Glougbstxb. 

Cirencester    • 


Northleoeh  • 


Newport  GraBunar 
School. 


Sir  G.  Monoux's 
Grammar  School 
Foundation. 


Powell's  Schools  - 


Wotton  -  under 
Edge. 


Westwood's  Gram- 
mar School. 


Katharine,  Lady 
Berkelej'sGram- 
mar  School. 


Nature  of  ProvlsioB  made. 


The  Sehewe'pA^^des  that  the*Qa?eniiMs 
may  dii eot  that  eirls  shall  be  admitted 
to  the  School  (daase  47)  or  establish 
a  separate  Girls'  School  by  further 
Scheme.     (Claase  61.) 


The  Scheme  provides  (daose  9S)  t^t 
the  residue  of  the  income  is  to  be 
applied  either  in  maintaining  Exhibi- 
tions for  girls,  or  to  be  invested  and 
accumulated  as  a  fund  to  be  applied 
for  the  higher  education  of  girls  by  a 
further  Scheme. 


The  Scheme  provides  (clause  39)  that  if 
and  when  the  funds  of  the  Trust  are 
sufficient,  the  Governors  shall  expend 
such  sums  as  may  be  authorised  by 
the  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners 
or  Charity  Commissioners  in  profiding 
buildings  for  a  Girls'  School  to  be  con- 
ducted according  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Scheme.  The  Governors  may  esta- 
blish and  conduct  the  Girls'  School  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Scheme  in  any  temporary  buildings 
suitable  for  the  purpose  whenever  they 
think  fit. 


The  Scheme  provides  (clause  53)  that  as 
soon  as  the  funds  of  the  Foundation 
are  sufficient  for  the  purpose  the 
Governors  shall  apply  for  a  Scheme 
for  extending  to  girls  the  benefits  of 
the  Foundation. 


The  Scheme  provides  (clauses  38  and  61) 
for  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  an  Upper  School  for  Girls  as  soon 
as  funds  admit. 

The  Scheme  provides  (clause  6S)  that 
on  the  fiiUing  in  of  a  pension  the 
Governors  are  to  apply  for  a  supple- 
mentary Scheme  for  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  a  Girls'  School  in 
Northleach  for  purposes  of  higher 
education. 

The  Scheme  provides  (clause  55)  that  a 
yearly  sum  of  not  less  than  50/.  out 
of  the  income  of  the  Foundation  shall 
be  set  apart  and  be  applicable  for  ad- 
vancement of  education  of  girls.  The 
sum  is  to  be  invested  and  accumulated 
until  a  Scheme  is  made  for  its  appli- 
cation. 
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Goimtj  and  Plaee* 


Foundation. 


Natnro  of  ProTision  made. 


Kbkt. 


YaJdiog 


Lancashdoi. 
BnraleyCinWhaUej) 


B^irlrliRni      - 


WiUiam     Cleaye's 
School. 


The  Burnley  Gram- 
mar SchooL 


Penwortham  - 


The  Eirkham 

Grammar  School. 


UphollaDd 
Wigan). 


(in 


Penwortham 
Grammar  School 
Foundation. 


UphoUand   Gram- 
mar SchooL 


Lbioxbtbb. 
Hinckley   - 


Leicest^ 


Hinckl^      Gram- 
mar School. 


Alderman  Newton's 
School  Founda- 
tion. 


The  Scheme  provides  (clause  6&)  that 
giris  may  he  admitted  to  the  School 
and  to  all  the  henefits  thereof. 


The  Scheme  provides  (clauses  62,  68, 
and  64)  that  as  soon  as  the  funds  of 
the  Trust  admit  the  Governors  shall 
extend  its  henefits  to  the  education  of 

S'ris  either  by  the  establishment  in 
e  Grammar  School  of  a  separate 
department  for  girls,  or  by  providing 
ei^bitions. 

The  Scheme  provides  (claus^  59)  that  a 
yearly  sum  of  200/.  shall  be  applied  in 
providing  for  the  higher  education  of 
girls,  either  by  a  School  fbr  Girls  to  be 
established  at  Eirkham,  or  by  means 
of  exhibitions. 

The  Scheme  provides  (clause  57)  that 
the  GK)vemors  shall  apply  to  the  (jharity 
Commissioners  for  a  supplementary 
Scheme  for  advancing  the  higher  edu- 
cation of  girls  when  the  income  of  the 
Foundation  is  sufficient,  and  that  pend* 
ing  such  Scheme,  not  more  than  50/. 
may  be  applied  in  providing  exhibi- 
tions. 

The  Scheme  provides  (clause  58)  that 
girls  may,  if  GK)vemor8  think  fit,  be 
admitted  to  the  School  and  to  all  the 
benefits  of  the  Foundation. 


The  Scheme  provides  (clause  56)  for  the 
yearly  application  of  not  less  than  50/. 
nor  more  than  100/.  in  the  advance- 
ment of  the  education  of  eirls  by 
means  of  exhibitions,  scholarsiiips,  or 
other  prizes. 

It  is  also  provided  that  the  Governors 
shall  set  aside  a  yearly  sum  of  not  less 
than  50/.  to  accumulate,  and  that  when 
the  accumulation  is  sufficient  they 
shall  apply  for  a  Scheme  having  for  its 
object  tike  advancement  of  the  higher 
education  of  girls. 

Subject  as  mentioned  in  the  Scheme 
(clauses  87,  38),  a  yearly  sum  of  not 
less  than  100/.,  nor  more  than  150/., 
is  directed  to  be  applied  in  maintaining 
exhibitions  for  girls.  If  in  any  year 
the  income  of  the  Foundation  exsaeds 
882/.,  the  excess  is  to  bo  invested  and 
accumulated  as  a  fund  fbr  establishing 
a  Girls'  School.    After  a  Girls'  S<^ool 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION   COMMISSION  : 


County  and  Place. 


Foondation. 


Nature  of  Provision  made. 


Leicksteb — cont, 
Leicester— con/. 


Lutterworth 


Lincoln. 

Brigg,  Glanford  (in 
Wrawby  and  Big- 
by). 


Clee 


Grantham 


Welton 


London. 

Bethnal  Green,  St. 
Matthew. 


Alderman  Newton's 
School  Founda- 
tion— cont. 


Sherrier's  School 
and  Charitable 
Foundation. 


B 


* 


Grammar 


ool. 


Humberstone's  New 
Foundation. 


Grammar  School  - 


Christ's  Hospital 
Endowment  at 
Welton. 


Parmiter's  School 
and  Almshouse 
Foundation. 


is  established,  no  further  exhibitions  are 
to  be  awarded,  and  the  full  yearly  sum 
of  150/.  is  to  be  applicable  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Girls'  School. 

The  Scheme  provides  (clauses  66-69) 
that  50/.  yearly  is  to  be  applied  in  pro- 
moting the  education  of  girls.  In  the 
event  of  an  upper  department  admit- 
ting girls  and  iiilfilling  certain  condi- 
tions being  established  in  any  Public 
Elementary  School  in  Lutterworth,  part 
of  the  said  50/.  may  be  applied  towards 
the  support  of  such  department. 


The  Scheme  provides  (clause  57)  that  on 
either  of  two  pei^ions  ceasing  to  be 
payable,  50/.  yearly  is  to  be  applied  in 
the  advancement  of  the  education  of 
girls  by  means  of  scholarships  and 
exhibitions,  or  by  aiding  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Girls*  School  giving  instruc- 
tion higher  than  elementary.  On 
second  pension  lapsing,  additional 
yearly  sum  of  50/.  is  to  be  similarly 
applied. 

The  Scheme  provides  (clause  49)  that  not 
later  than  three  years  from  opening  of 
Boys'  School  a  yearly  sum  of  100/.  shall 
be  applied  for  the  education  of  girls. 

Until  a  School  for  Girls  is  established  50/. 
(part  of  said  sum  of  100/.)  shall  be  ap- 
plied in  maintaining  exhibitions  fbr 
girls,  the  remaining  50/.  shall  be  in- 
vested and  accumulated  as  a  fund  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  the  Girls' 
School. 

The  Scheme  provides  (clause  79)  that  if 
there  is  any  residue  of  income  the  Go- 
vernors may  employ  or  accumulate  it 
for  purposes  of  education  of  girls  or 
for  other  purposes. 

The  Amending  Order,  under  the  Chari- 
table Trusts  Acts,  sealed  on  the  1st 
April  1890,  directs  that  the  income  of 
the  Foundation,  after  applying  10/.  to- 
wards scholarships  in  Public  Elemen- 
tary Schools,  is  to  be  applied  in  main- 
taining exhibitions  for  girls  at  a  place 
of  higher  education. 


The  Scheme  provides  (clauses  26, 27,  28) 
for  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  a  Girls'  School  as  soon  as  the  funds 
of  the  Foundation  will  allow. 
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County  and  Place. 


Foundation. 


Nature  of  ProTision  made. 


London — con/. 

Dulwich   (in    Cam- 
berwell). 


Hammersmith 


St    Olaye    (South- 
wark). 


Alleyn's  College  of 
God's  Gift. 


The  Latymer  Foun- 
dation. 


St.  Olave's  Gram- 
mar School  Foun- 
dation. 


Stepney 


Bancroft's  School  - 


Middlesex. 

Highgate  (in  dom- 
sey). 


Sir  Roger  Cholme- 
ley's  School  at 
Highgate. 


NOBTHAMPTON. 

Wellinghorough 


NOTTINOHAM. 

Nottingham   - 


Wellingborough 
Grammar  School. 


The      Nottingham 
High  School. 


The  Scheme  provides  (clause  47)  that 
the  surplus  income  referred  to  in  that 
clause  shall  be  invested  and  shall  be 
applicable  to  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  a  Girls'  (College  or 
School  in  London,  south  of  the  Thames, 
for  which  purpose  application  shall  be 
made  for  a  supplementary  Scheme 
under  the  Endowed  Schools  Acts. 

The  Scheme  provides  (clause  64)  that 
when  the  funds  admit,  the  Governors 
shall  apply  for  a  supplementary  Scheme 
for  a  Girls'  School. 

The  Scheme  provides  (clause  59)  that, 
subject  as  therein  mentioned,  a  yearly 
sum  of  1,000/.,  or  such  larger  sum,  not 
exceeding  2,000/.,  as  income  of  Foun- 
dation will  allow,  shall  be  set  aside  as 
a  fund  applicable  for  the  education 
(higher  than  elementary)  of  girls. 
During  period  of  three  years  from  date 
of  Scheme,  or  such  longer  period  as 
therein  stated,  it  is  not  to  be  obligatory 
on  the  Governors  to  set  aside  more  than 
500/.  yearly.  The  fund  so  provided  is 
to  be  invested  and  accumulated,  and 
applied  under  a  further  Scheme  in 
establishing  a  Girls'  School. 

The  Scheme  provides  (clause  50)  for  the 
investment  and  accumulation  of  any 
income  of  the  Foundation  not  other- 
wise applied,  with  a  view  to  its  being 
appropriated  for  the  advancement  of 
the  education  of  girls. 


The  Scheme  provides  (clause  59)  that 
when,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Charity 
Ommissioncrs,  the  funds  of  the 
Foundation  suffice,  application  shall  be 
made  for  a  Scheme  establishing  a 
Middle  School  for  Girls  or  Boys  or 
both. 


By  clause  61  of  the  Scheme  the  Governors 
may  provide  for  the  admission  of  girls 
to  the  benefits  of  the  Foundation. 


The  Scheme  provides  (clause  59)  that  a 
yearly  sum  of  200/.  shall  be  applicable 
for  the  higher  education  of  girls.  This 
sum  may  be  applied  wholly  or  in  part 
in  maintaining  exhibitions,  and,  so  far 
not  so  applied,  shall   be  invested 


as 


and  accumulated   for    establishing 
Girls'  School. 


a 
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County  itfd  Flaoe. 


Fotmdatfon. 


Nataro  of  Pfovisioii  nuide. 


OZFOSD. 


Thame 


BUTLAND. 

Oakham  and  Upping- 
ham. 


Salop. 
Kcwport        ■ 


S01CBB8BT. 


Bath 


Statford. 
Andlej 


Handsworth  - 


SUTTOLX* 

"Bury  St.  Edmunds 


Lord       Williams' 
School. 


Aibhdeaoon  John- 
son's Schools 
and  Hospitals. 


Adam^s  Qrammar 
School  Fonnda- 
tion. 


Sng       Edward's 
School. 


Audlej    Qrammar 
School. 


Handsworth  Qram- 
mar School. 


The         QoUdhaU 
Feoffment. 


The  Scheme  pro  rides  (clause  -6€)  that, 
funds  permitting,  the  Qovernors  may 
establish  a  Girls'  School. 


Hie  Scheme  provides  (clause  78)  that  so 
soon  as  a  certain  pension  fails  in,  or 
sooner  if  the  income  of  the  Tnist 
suffice,  the  Trustees  may  employ  an 
annual  sum  of  200/.  in  promoting  the 
secondary  education  of  girls  in  Rutland. 


The  Sefaeme  provides  (clause  80)  that  a 
Girls'  School  shall  be  established  and 
maintained  as  soon  as  funds  permit. 
After  such  School  is  established,  the 
Managers  under  the  Scheme  are  to 
determine  as  to  what  sum  out  of  the 
income  of  the  Foundation,  not  being 
less  than  200/.,  sliall  for  current  year 
bo  applicable  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Girls'  School. 


The  Scheme  provides  that  as  soon  as  cir- 
cumstances permit  the  Governors  shall 
make  the  Endowment  subserve  the 
education  of  girls.  {See  clauses  74 
and  75.) 


The  Scheme  provides  (clause  61)  that, 
ftinds  permitting,  tli^  Governors  may 
extend  the  benefits  of  the  trust  to 
girls  by  establishing  exhibitions  or  by 
establishing  a  Girls'  School. 

The  Scheme  provides  (daose  59)  that  the 
residue  of  the  income  therein  men- 
tioned shall  be  inyestc^d  and  accumu- 
lated as  a  fund  for  advancing  the 
education  cf  girls. 


The  Scheme  provides  (clause  30),  that  as 
certain  pensions  fiUl  in,  the  Govemon 
shall  commence,  and  thenceforth  cany 
on  the  formation  of  a  capital  fund  for 
obtaining  a  site  for  the  erection  of 
buildings  for  a  Middle  School  for  Girls. 
Provision  is  also  made  for  the  endow- 
ment of  such  School  after  the  erection 
of  the  buildings. 
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Coimty  and  Plaoe. 


Fotmdation. 


N«tare  of  Fnmsion  made. 


SinROLX — ami, 
Woodbridge  - 


Seckford  HospiUJ 
and  Woodbridge 
Endowed  Schools. 


Subset. 
Croydon     - 


SU88XX. 

fiftttinga 


WB8TMOBBLAin>. 

Eirkby  Stephen 


WOBCXSTBB, 

Stonibridge  (in  Old 
Swinfo^). 


Tardl«7 


YoBK  (East 

BiDINO). 

Pocklington  - 


yobk  (nobth 
Biding). 

Scorton  and  Bolton- 
on  -  Swale  (in 
Catterick). 


The  Whitgift  Foun- 
dation in  Croy- 
don. 


Qmmmar 
School  Founda- 
tion. 


Kirkby       Stephen 
Grammar  School. 


Grammar  School  of 
King  Edward  YI. 


Yardley      Charity 
Estates. 


The     Pocklinffton 
Grammar  School. 


Leonard      Bobin- 
Bon's  Charity. 


The  Scheme  provides  (clause  64)  that  so 
soon  as  the  income  of  the  Foundation 
suffices  a  farther  Scheme  shall  be  made 
for  extending  to  girls  the  benefits  of 
the  Foundation. 


The  Scheme  provides  (clause  88)  for  the 
extension  of  the  benefits  of  the  Foun- 
dation to  girls  by  a  new  Scheme  when 
the  income  is  sufficient 


The  Scheme  provides  (claoaeiSS)  that  so 
soon  as  the  Endowment  and  income 
of  the  Foundation  are  sufficient  the 
Governors  shall  apply  for  a  Scheme  fi>r 
extending  the  benefits  of  the  Foun- 
dation to  girls. 


The  Scheme  provides  (clause  53)  that  if 
the  Governors  think  fit  girls  may  be 
admitted  to  the  School,  or  to  a  separate 
department  thereof,  and  to  all  the 
benefits  of  the  Foimdation. 


The  Scheme  provides  (clause  71)  that, 
the  funds  being  8ufficient,the  Governors 
may  establish  a  Girls'  School. 

The  Scheme  provides  that  the  residue  of 
the  income  of  the  Foundation  shall  be 
invested,  and  that  when  the  sum  so 
invested  amounts  to  2,000/.,  application 
shall  be  made  to  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners for  a  Scheme  establishing 
Boys'  and  Girls'  Schools  (for  boys  and 
girk  up  to  the  age  of  17  or  there- 
abouts). 


The  Scheme  provides  (clause  68)  that 
from  a  date  not  later  than  three  years 
from  date  of  Scheme,  or  from  such 
later  date  as  the  Charity  Commissioners 
shall  direct,  a  yearly  sum  of  not  less 
than  300/.  shall  be  applied  in  promot- 
ing the  education  of  girls  in  &e  East 
Biding. 


The  Scheme  provides  (clause  55)  that 
by  a  further  Scheme  the  Endowment 
may  be  applied  for  the  benefit  of  girls 
instead  of  boys. 
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County  and  Place. 


Foundation. 


Nature  of  Provision  made. 


ToBK  (West 
RmiTTo). 


Batlej  - 


BentUam 


Giggleswick  - 


LoDgwood  (in  Hud- 
c^ersfield). 


Miifield 


Peniatone 


Grammar  Scbool 


The  CoUingwood 
and  Baynes 

Foundation      at 
Bentham. 

Grammar  School 
of  King  Ed- 
ward VI. 

Longwood  Gram- 
mar School. 


Bastrick   (in  Hali-  \ 
fax). 


Sedbergh 


Sowerby  (in    Hali- 
fax). 


Mirfield  Grammar 
Scbool. 


The  Penistone 
Grammar  School 
Foundation. 


Mary  Law's  Cha- 
rity for a  School 
and  Almspeople. 

Grammar  Scbool 
of  King  Ed- 
ward VI. 


Bair8tow's        En- 
dowed School.  ~ 


The  Scheme  provides  (clause  65)  that 
the  Governors  may  extend  to  girls  the 
benefits  of  the  Foundation. 

The  Scheme  provides  (clause  60)  that  if 
the  Governors  think  fit,  girls  may  be 
admitted  to  the  School  and  to  all  the 
benefits  thereof. 

The  Scheme  provides  (clause  81)  that 
girls  may  be  admitted  to  the  School 
and  to  all  the  benefits  thereof. 

The  Scheme  provides  (clause  54)  that,  if 
the  Governors  think  fit,  girls  may  be 
admitted  to  the  School  and  to  all  the 
benefits  of  the  Foundation. 

The  Scheme  provides  (clause  65)  that 
the  Governors  may  admit  girls  to  the 
School,  or  establish  a  separate  Girls' 
School. 

The  Scheme  provides  (clause  25)  that 
the  School  of  the  Foundation  is  to  be 
a  School  for  Boys,  or,  if  Governors 
think  fit,  for  Boys  and  Girls.  No  girls 
educated  at  School  at  present  time. 

The  Scheme  provides  (clause  65)  that 
girls  may  be  admitted  to  the  School 
and  to  all  the  benefits  thereof. 

The  Scheme  provides  (clause  80)  that 
girls  may  be  admitted  to  the  Middle 
School  and  to  all  the  benefits  thereof, 
and  that  (clause  82)  on  a  certain  pen- 
sion ceasing,  200/.  yearly  shall  be 
applied  in  promoting  the  education  of 
girls  in  the  West  Biding. 

The  Scheme  provides  (clause  65)  that 
girls  may  be  admitted  to  the  School 
and  to  all  the  benefits  thereof. 
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B.  —  Particulars  of  Endowed  and  Proprietary 
Secondary  Schools  in  Selected  Counties^  and 
of  Higher  Grade  Elementary  Schools  in 
Selected  Counties  and  in  London. 


6,  Old  Palace  Yard, 
Sib,  London,  S.W.,  May  1894. 

I  AK  instructed  by  the  Boyal  Commissioners  on  Secondary 
Education  to  exprew  the  hope  that  you  will  assist  them  to  obtain 
satisfactory  information  with  regard  to  the  important  matters  included  in 
the  terms  of  the  Reference,  a  copy  of  which  is  enclosed. 

They  have,  therefore,  framed  a  series  of  questions,  copies  of  which  are 
enclosed,  embracing  the  various  topics  on  which  they  desire  information 
in  the  case  of  the  school  with  which  you  are  connected,  and  request  that 
you  will  favour  them  by  furnishing  as  complete  answers  as  you  can. 

It  is  thought  that  a  large  proportion  of  these  queries  can  most  easily  be 
answered  by  yourself,  but  should  you  wish  to  consult  your  Groveming 
Body  on  any  point,  there  is,  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners,  no  objection 
to  your  doing  so. 

X  ou  will  confer  a  favour  on  the  Commissioners  by  transmitting  your 
replies  to  me,  if  possible,  not  later  than  the  15th  of  June  next. 

I  am, 

Sir, 
Your  obedient  servant. 

WiLUAM  N.  Beuce, 

Secretary. 

Pabticulahs  of  Inpobmation  Desired  in  Bespect  of  Endowbd  Secondary 

Schools. 

1.  Name  of  school.     (State  whether  for  boys  or  girls.) 

2.  Date  of  foundation,  and  of  re-organisation,  if  any  has  taken  place. 
8.  Constitution  of  governing  body. 

4.  Name  and  population  of  county,  and  of  town  or  parish  in  which  the 
school  is  situate. 

5.  Character  of  population ;  prominent  industries. 

6.  What  proportion  of  the  day  scholars  attend  the  sch(X)l  from  outside 
the  town  or  parish  P 

7.  Are  the  school  site  and  buildings  welJ  adapted  for  the  purpose  P 

8.  Is  the  school  provided  with  (a)  laboratory,  (b)  workshop,  (c)  play- 
ground P    Give  particulars  as  to  size  and  appointments. 

9.  Total  number  for  which  accommodation  is  provided — 

(a)  In  class; 
Jh)  As  boarders. 

10.  Highest  number  of  (a)  day  scholars,  (b)  boarders,  attending  the 
school  at  the  same  time  in  the  year  1893. 

11.  Highest  number  reached  in  Jibe  last  ten  years  (give  date)  of  (a)  day 
scholars,  (h)  boarders. 

12.  Amount  of  (a)  tuition  fee,  (6)  boarding  fee  now  charged.  If  any 
extra  fee,  state  amount,  and  for  what  subjects. 

13.  Number  of  teachers  (a)  permanent,  (b)  visiting. 

14.  State  with  regard  to  eacn  teacher  whether  he  or  she — 

(a)  is  a  graduate  (i.)  in  Honours,  (ii.)  not  in  Honours,  of  any  (and  if  so, 
of  what)  Universitv ;  or  if  a  woman,  is  a  holder  of  an  equivalent 
certificate  from  Oxford  or  Cambridge ; 

(b)  has  been  a  teacher  in  a  Public  Elementary  School ; 

(c)  has  received  instruction  at  any  (and  if  so,  what)  institution  for  the 
training  of  teachers;  or  holds  a  teacher's  certificate  from  a 
recognised  examining  body. 

16.  Supply  school  time-table ;  or,  if  preferred,  fill  up  the  form  sent 
herewith  so  far  as  it  is  applicable  to  the  school. 
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16.  What  proYiBion  is  made  for  drill  and  other  physical  exerases  P 

17.  General    character    of    religious    instruction;     regulations     for 
exemption. 

18.  When  and  by  what  age&Gj  is  the  school,  or  are  the  individual 
scholars,  examined  r    Number  examined  in  1893. 

19.  State  the  number  of  scholars  on  Slst  May  1894— 

Under  8  years  of  age. 

8  and  under  12  years  of  age. 
12      .  i>    .       14        ,)        }} 
14        „  16        „        „ 

16        „  16        „        „ 

16  and  over. 

20.  What  proportion  of  the  schohirs  (if  any)  admitted  durins  the  years 
1892  and  1893  came  directly  from  a  Public  Elementary  Schoolr 

(or,  if  more  ei^ily  supplied,  what  proportion  of  those  now  on  the 
register). 

21.  State,  if  possible,  the  ntmiber  of  scholars  who  left  the  school,  in 
the  years  1889-1893  inclusive,  for — 

(a)  a  University ; 

(6)  some  other  place  of  higher  education  (specify). 


FAETicnLAB»  of  IvroBMATioN  desired  in  respect  of  P&ofsibtabt  Schools. 

1.  Name  of  school.     (State  whether  for  boys  or  girls.) 

2.  Name  and  population  of  county,  and  of  town  or  parish  in  which  it  is 
situate. 

3.  Date  of  establishment. 

4. — (a)  Are  the  proprietors  incorporated  P 
(b)  With  limited  or  unlimited  liability  P 

5.  Can  a  copy  of  the  instrument  by  which  the  school  was  established  be 

supplied  P 

6.  If  the  income  in  any  year  exceed  the  expenditure,  is  the  excess 

divisible  among  the  Proprietors,  or  what  is  done  with  it  P 

7.  What  proportion  of  the  day-scholars  attend  the  school  from  outflide 

the  town  or  parish  P 

8.  Were  the  buildings  erected  for  school  purposes  P 

9.  Is  the  school  provided  with  (a)  laboratory,  (5)  workshop,  (c)  play- 
ground P    Give  particulars  as  to  size  and  appointments. 

10.  Total  numoer  for  which  accommodation  is  provided— 

(a)  In  class ; 
(h)  As  boarders. 

11.  Highest  number  of  (a)  day  scholars,  (b)  boarders,  attending  the  school 
at  the  same  time  in  the  year  1893. 

12.  Highest  number  reached  in  the  last  10  years  (give  date)  of  (a)  day 
scholars,  (b)  boarders. 

13.  Amount  of  fees  for  (a)  day  scholars,  (b)  boarders.    If  any  extra  fee, 
state  amount  and  for  what  subjects. 

14.  Number  of  teachers  (a)  permanent,  (b)  visiting. 

15.  State  with  regard  to  each  teacher  wjiether  he  or  she — 

(a)  is  a  graduate  (i.)  in  Honours,  (ii.)  not  in  Honours,  of  any  (and  if  so, 

of  what)  University ;  or  if  a  woman,  is  a  holder  of  an  equivalent 
certificate  from  Oxford  or  Cambridge ; 

(b)  has  been  a  teacher  in  a  Public  Elementary  School  ,* 

(c)  has  received  instruction  at  any  (and  if  so,  what)  institution  for  the 

training  of  teachers,  or  holds  a  teacher's  certificate  from  a 
recognised  examining  body. 

16.  Supply  school  time-table,  including  drill ;  or,  if  preferred,^ll  up 
the  form  sent  herewith  so  far  as  it  is  applicable  to  the  school. 

17.  General  character  of  religious  instruction ;  regulations  for  exemp- 
tion. 

18.  When  and  by  what  agency  is  the  school,  or  are  the  individual 
scholars,  examined  P    Number  examined  in  1893. 
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19.  State  the  number  of  scholars  on  3lBt  May  1894 — 


Under  8  years  of  age.  ^,,-<S68E   DBftZT:  -  x 

8  and  under  12  years  of  age.  f     ^        rrT»'E        ''     \ 

12       ,,      14         „  fUNI^^^^'^:  "T 

15  16  ^^^^>^ -v~:^A;,^^ 

16  and  oyer. 

20.  What  proportion  of  the  scholars  (if  any)  admitted  dnrinc'  the  years 
1892  and  1893  came  directly  from  a  Public  Slementarv  School  r 

(or,  if  more  easily  supplied,  what  proportion  of  those  now  on  the 
register). 

21.  State,  if  possible,  the  number  of  scholars  who  left  the  school,  in  the 
years  1889-1893  inclusiye,  for— 

(a)  a  University ; 

(6)  some  other  place  of  higher  education  (specify). 


Pajlticulabjs  of  IvTOiLMAiioN  dcsired  in  respect  of  Higheb  GI^rade 

Elehxntabt  Schools. 

1.  Name  of  school.    (State  whether  for  boys  or  girls.) 

2.  Date  of  foundation. 

8.  Constitution  of  governing  body. 

4.  Name  of  town  or  parish  in  which  the  school  is  situate. 

5.  Is  the  school  provided  wish  (a)  laboratory,  (5)  workshop,  (c)  play- 
ground P    Give  particulars  as  to  size  and  appointments. 

6.  Total  number  for  which  accommodation  is  provided  in  class. 

7.  Highest  number  of  day  scholars  attending  the  school  at  the  same 
time  in  the  year  1893. 

8.  Highest  number  reached  in  the  last  ten  years  (give  date)  of  day 
scholars. 

9.  Amount  of  tuition  fee  now  charged.    If  any  extra  fee,  state  amount, 
and  for  what  subjects. 

10.  Number  of  teachers  (a)  permanent,  (&)  visiting. 

11.  State  with  regard  to  each  teacher  whether  he  or  she— 

(a)  is  a  graduate  (i.)  in  Honours,  (ii.)  not  in  Honours,  of  any  (and 
if  so,  of  what)  University ;  or  if  a  woman,  is  a  holder  of  an 
equivalent  certificate  from  Oxford  or  Cambridge : 

(&)  has  received  instruction  at  anv  (and  if  so,  what)  institution  for 
the  training  of  teachers  P  or  holds  a  teacher's  certificate  from  a 
recognised  examining  body. 

12.  What  provision  is  made  for  drill  and  other  physical  exercises  P 

18.  When  and  by  what  agency  is  the  school,  or  are  the  individual 
scholars  examined.    Number  examined  in  1893. 

14.  State  the  number  of  scholars  on  Slst  May  1894 — 

Under  8  years  of  age. 

8  and  under  12  years  of  age. 
12         „.       14   .    „ 
14         „         16        „        „ 
16         „         16        ,,        „ 
16  and  over. 

15.  State  number  of  scholars — 

(a)  In  Standard  YI.  and  imder, 
(6)  „  YII.      „ 

(c)  Outside  these  Standards 
on  31st  May  1894. 
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I.  COUNTY  OP  BEDFORD.— (1.)  PAETICUIiABS  OF 


(POPULiLTION  , 


Name  of  School. 


Income 
ttcm 

Bndow- 
ment. 


•Date  of 
Foundation 

or  Re- 
organisation. 


Constitution 

of 

Goyemlng  Body. 


Town 

or 
Parish. 


1.  Bbdvosd  Gramx ar 
School. 


s^tBs;. 


Founded 

1552. 

Re-organised 

1878. 


2.  Ths         Bedvobd, 

MODSRV  SCHOOX. 


8.  Dub'btablb^Chbw'b 
fouhdatiof. 


4JMM. 


40^. 


Founded 

IMO. 

Re-organited 

1878. 


Founded 

1716. 

Reorganised 

1880. 


27govenun«  .  -  .  . 

5  ez-officio. 

22  nominated  as  follows :— 
2  by  New  College,  Oxford. 
1  by  Lord  Chanoellw. 
1  by  Cambridge  Uniyersity. 
1  by  London  University. 
1     by     Bedford     Grammar 

School  masters. 
1  by  Bedford  Modem  School 

masters. 
1  by  parents  of  Scholars  in 

Grammar  and  High  Schools. 
1  bv  parents  of  Scholars  in 

Modem  Schools. 
1  by   parents  of  Scholars  in 

Elementary  Schools. 
6  by  Town  Council  of  Bedford. 
6  by  Electors  of  Borough. 


Bedloid 
(28.028). 


Do. 


da    - 


Ex-officio 
Co-optative. 
Representative. 


Do. 


Dun- 
stable 
(popu- 
lation, 
4518). 


GIRLS' 


1.  Bbbford,      High 
School  FOB  Gxbls. 


2.  Bbdvobd,  Thb 
MoDBBH  School 
tobGibls. 


1.495;. 


6401. 


Founded 
1882. 


Opened  1882 


18     Govemors     appointed     by 
Trustees  of  Harpurs  Charity. 


Do. 


Bedford 
fpopn- 
lation, 
28,023). 


Do. 


*  The  dates  of  foundation  given  in  this  column  are  supplied  by  the  schools  tbemaelves  or  taken 

may  in  some  cases  oe  open  to  question.   See  Memonmdum 
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ENDOWED  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS,  BOYS'  SCHOOLS. 


160,704.) 


^Vl_             ^       A.                  ^ 

^^k                                J   •                          A 

Yearly  Pees. 

Chftraoterof 

Proportion  of 

Population. 

Day  Scholars 
from  outside 

Ml 

Remarks  on 
Buildings, 

Tuition  Fee. 

Boarding  Fee. 

Prominent 

Town 

Ac. 

ICT  I.I'M- 

• 

Industries. 

or  Parish. 

Mini, 
mum. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini, 
mum. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

JV^wa«a« 

Agricultural 

About  4  per 

1 
Laboratories 

U, 

m. 

687. 

66J.16«. 

Practical 

trading. 

cent. 

(chemical 

(under 

(over 

(under 

(over 

chemistry. 

Engineering. 

and  physical). 

Workshops 

fbUcksmith'd. 

IS). 

IS). 

13). 

IS). 

82. 3#. 
Osrpentering. 

12«. 

engine  room). 

Forge  and 

carpenter^s 
shop. 

Uithe,  91.  8«. 

Games  and 

Covered 

gymnasluui. 

- 

gravel 

playgrounds. 

'  Fives'  court. 

lto.6c/. 
Blementaiy 

scholars  are 

1 
1 

Boatini?.  drilL 

1 

generally 

allowed  to 

join  these 

classes 

without  extra 

fee. 

Do. 

SO  per  cout.   - 

Laboratories 

U. 

M. 

iS^.Stf. 

60{.6#. 

Optional. 

(chemical 

(under 

(over 

(under 

(over 

Sanatorium, 

and  physical). 

16). 

17). 

18). 

18). 

Ito. 

Workshops 

and  smithy. 

12c. 

Lecture  room. 

Music  42  l(hr. 

Library  and 

Worxshop 

Museum. 

and  smithy. 

Playground, 

80c. 

10  acres. 

Gymnasium. 

Cricket-fleld 

and  pavilion. 

Three  covered 

fives'  courts. 

Industrial. 

6  per  cent. 

Playground 

S 

. 

— 

o- 

-. 

r 

Btiawplaiting. 

• 

SCHOOLS. 


Agricultural 

trading. 
Engineering. 


Do. 


About  6    per 
cent. 


Laboratory. 
Plsygrouod. 
Gymnasium. 


Playground 


91. 

(under 

18). 


182. 
(over 
18). 


U. 


46{.8«. 


682. 


402. 


Music  from 

42. 10s.  to 

122. 12#. 


from  the  Beport  of  the  Schools  Enquiry  Commission.    Their  accuracy  is  not  vouched  for,  and 
by  Mr.  A.  F.  Leach,  in  Vol.  V.  of  this  Report. 
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228  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  COMMISSION: 

I.  COUNTY  OP  BEDPOED.— (l.>  PARTrOULAES  OF  ENDOWED 


Highoat  Nnmberof  Pupils 


Xkme  of  School. 


1.  BiDioBD  Oka  Kim  89 


H 


Number  4nd  Age  of 

FnpiltlntheeoSoolou 

31  Bt  Hi]r  ISFX. 


lat  m  M  « 


t.  Bedfobd.         Tm 
MoDBKB    School 

TOtt  OlBLB-cimf, 


■  InhoiuHDottlieim^r^ortheKhoalanniichaoIpremJMa. 
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SECONDARY  SCHOOLS,  BOYS'  SCHOOLS— <5onemt*ei. 


Proportion 

admitted 

fh>m 

Public 

Elementary 

Schooli 

in  the  years 

1882-03. 


Number  wbo  left  in  the  years 
188&-96  for 


A 

University 

or 

College. 


Other  Place 
of  Higher 
Education. 


Other 

Secondary 

Sehoola. 


Number  of  Teachers. 


Permanent. 


Visiting. 


Nature  of 
Examinations  of 
(1.)  School. 
(2.)  Individual 
Pupils. 


About 

1  per  cent. 

(of  those 

now  on 

register). 


IS  per  cent. 


46 

Oxford  or 

Oambridse. 


All 


10 

Oxford  or 

Cambridge. 


100 

Woolwich, 

Sandhurst, 

Cooper's 

hSi, 


85 

27  gradu- 
ates. 
(82  in 

honours). 


1  graduate 


(L)  Annually    oy 
Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge    Schools 
Examination 
Board. 


ISgradu- 


(6  in 

honours). 

Two  have 

taught  in 

Public 

Blemontaiy 

Schools. 


2 

Ihas 

taught  in 

a  Public 

Elementary 

School. 


4 

8s1[iUed 

artisans 

employed 

in  workshop 

and  smithy. 


(1.)  Examined 
and  inm»eeted 
annually  by 
examiner  ap« 
pointed  by  the 
Univwsity  of 
London. 


(1.)  Annually  by 

examiner  ap 

pointed   by  the 
governors. 


SCHOOLS— coni. 


Nearly 

10 

1  South 

8 

81 

10 

<V)  Annually  bj 
Oxford  DelegM^ 
Ibr  sefaool  and 

2  per  cent. 

Kensington 

Ladies' 

7  graduates 

of  those 

School  of 

College, 

(Sin 

now  on 

of  Art 

Chelten- 

honours). 

locsl   examlns^ 

register. 

4  B..  Coll. 
of  Music 

ham. 

4  trained 

tk»na. 

If  percent. 
(ofthosR 

- 

About  4  or  6 
percent. 

— 

8 
8  junior 

2 

(l.)By  Ci^ege  of 
Preceptors* 

now  on 

enter 

mistresses 

register). 

Bedford 
Kindergar- 
tenTraining 

trained  in 

Bedford 

Kindernr- 

ten  College. 

College. 

Q2 
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8BCOKDABT  EDUCATION  COMMISSION: 


I.  COUNTY  OF  BEDFORD.— (2.)  PABTICULAES 


Kame  Gl  SohooL 


Date  of 

EstabUsh- 

ment. 


Constittition  of 
Proprietary  Body. 


Mode  of 

Application  of 

Profits. 


Town 
orPltfith. 


BsDvoRj)      Comnr 
School. 


1800 


A  limited  liability 
company. 


ProjprietorB 
receive  imall 
dividendp  reft 

devoted  to 
improrementi. 


Bedfoid 
(Pbp.  ) 
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OF  PEOPEIBTABY  SCHOOLS,  BOYS'  SCHOOLS. 


Propop- 
tion  of 

Schobun 
from 

outude 
Town  or 

RuriBh. 


Remarks  on 
BoUdings,  fto. 


Yearly  Fees. 


Tuition, 


Hinimnm. 


MuTimi^iyi, 


Boarding. 


MinimnuL 


TlfRTiwiiunT 


Purtteularsa 
toBztras. 


LaknratOTy, 

carpenters 

shoo. 

smitoyt 

playRTOunds, 

11  acres. 


1«. 


tfZ.7tf.6dL 


Qamos,  ll,  2s,  9d, 


SECOHDAET   EDUCATION  COMMISSION: 

I.  COITHTY  OF  BEDFOBD.— (2,)  PARTIOTLAJtS  OF 


Name  of  Sctxwl. 


EfEhnt  Nnmbtr  of  Papili 


Nomber  md  Axe  - 

Papili  in  Um  SdKoI  on 

Slit  Mkt  IBM. 


A 


s|b| 


I 

f 
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PBOPEIETABY  SCHOOLS,  BOYS'  BOROOLB-'eontinued. 


Proportion 

admitted 

from 

PubUo 

Elemental^ 

Schools 
in  the  years 

Number  who  left  in  the  yean 

Number  of  Teachers. 

Nature  of 
Examination  of 
(1.)  School. 
(2.)  Individual 
Pupils* 

A 

UniTonity 

or 

Uniyenity 

College. 

SomePtooe 
ofHiffher 

BdnflafifHi 

Another 

Seoondaiy 

School 

Permanent. 

Yisiting. 

Abont 
4peroait. 

14 

9 
4  graduates 

(»in 
honoun). 

$ 

(1.)  Periodically 

appointed  by 
the  directors. 
(2.)  Gambridffd 
Locals, 
London  Mw 
triculatioiit 
Science   and 
Art  Depmrt- 
ment.   . 

• 
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SECONDARY   EDUCATION  COMMISSION: 


II.  COUKTY  OF  DEV0N-(1.)  PABTIOTJLABS  OF 

(Population 


Name  of  School. 


Income 
fn>m 

Endow- 
ment. 


Date  of 

Foundation 

or  Ee- 

organiaation. 


Constitution  of  GoTorning 
Body. 


Town 

or 
Pftrish. 


1.  AsHBUBTOir  Obax- 
UAM  School. 


2.  BJLBHST1.PLB  GRAM- 

MAB  School. 


S.  BiDBTOBD      GbAX- 

MAB  School. 


4.  BOVBT         Tracbt 
Gbammab  School. 


ff.  Chudlbioh.  Fnr- 
sBNT's  Gbammab 
School. 


«•  COLTTOV  Gbammab 
School. 


7.  Cbkditov,  Qubbh 
Elisabbth's 
Gbammab  School. 


8.  Cbbditov,  Duhh'8 
School. 


£ 
189 


18 


91 


79 


3D 


880 


880 


Founded  1418. 
Ee-organiaed 


1878. 


Founded 
early  14th 

oenturv. 

Eo-founaed 

1540. 


Founded 

Ee-organiaed 
1878. 


12  guvemon  •  •  .         ■ 

2  ex-ofBcio^  lord  of  manor,  port- 

riere. 
4  oo-optatWe. 
6  representative  :— 
2  appointed  by  Tlear,  church- 
wardens, and  sidesmen. 
2  apitointed  by  vestry. 
2  appointed  by  magistrates. 


Corporation  of  Barnstaple 


Founded 
cir.  1718. 


Founded 

cir.  1668. 

Ee-organisod 

1877. 


Founded  in 

reign  of 
Henry  VIII. 


Founded  1547. 

Charter  15110. 

Ee-founded 

1960. 


Founded  1794. 


14  governors  •         .         •         . 
1  ez-offlcio.  Mayor  of  Bideford. 
8  co>opt«tive. 
10  representative  :— 

8  nominated  by  town  council. 
2  nominated  by  School  Board. 
8  iiooainated    by  feoffees  uf 

Bridge  Trust. 
2  nominated  by  magistrates. 


Chairman  and  9  others  elected 
periodically  by  their  own  body 
or  by  guardians. 


10  governors  - 
1  ex-offlcio,  lord  of  manor. 
6  oo-optative. 
4  representative  ;— 

2  electe  i  by  vestry. 

2  elected  by  magistrates. 


Colyton  Chamber  of  FeofEees 


Ash. 
burton 
(popu- 
lation 
2,782). 


Barn- 
staple 
(popu- 
latiun, 
18^068). 


Bideford 
(popu. 
lation 
7,881). 


10  governors  - 
6  0OK>ptAtive. 
4  representative,  elected : 

2  by  School  Board. 

2  by  Local  Board. 


Governors  of  Crediton  Church 


Bovey 
Tmcey 
(popu- 
lation 
2^422). 


Chud- 
leigh 

2,008). 


Colyton 
(popu- 
lation 
2,000). 


Crediton 
(popu- 
lation 
0,821). 


Do. 
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ENDOWED  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS,  BOYS*  SCHOOLS. 
081,808.) 


Character 

of 
Population. 

Promiaont 
Indusferiea. 


Proportion  of 

Day  Seholara 

from  oatddA 

Town  or  Pariah. 


Bemarkaon 
Buildings,  Ac 


Yearly  Feoa. 


Tuition  Fee. 


Mini- 
mum. 


Maxi- 
mum. 


Boarding  Fee. 


Mini- 
mum. 


Maxi- 
mum. 


Particulara 

as  to 

Bxtras. 


-^«^F' 


Agricultural 
tradinir. 

Small  umber 
works. 


Agricultural 

trading. 

Lace  and  glove 

factories. 


Agricultural 

trading. 

Collar 

factories. 


Working 

classes. 

Pottery  works. 


Agricultural. 


Do. 


Agricultural 
and  manu- 
facturing. 

Leather  and 
tin  trades. 


Do. 


28  per  cent. 


26  per  cent. 


25  per  cent. 


Do. 


Over  88  per 
cent. 


Do. 


90  per  cent. 


AboatlOper 
cent. 


Laboratoi 
lent 
lop. 


)ry. 
Carpenters 
shop. 


Blacksmith's 

shop. 

Splay- 

^unds, 

cncket  field. 


Laboratory 
and  work- 
shops are 
supplied  by 
Town  Council 
at  Municipal 

School  of 

Science  and 

Art. 

Workshop. 
Playground. 


Workshop. 
Field«li  acres. 


Playground. 


Do. 


Laboratoxy. 

Workshop. 

Playground. 


Playground. 
Sacres. 


fi/.  5s. 

(under 

11). 


6^.6*. 

(over 

13). 


1L 


e^.es. 


4;.io», 


101. 


».3s. 

(for 

boys 

from 

Colvton 

parish). 


6f. 


42. 4t. 

(for 

boys 

from 

outside 

pariah). 


62. 6«. 


41.49. 


292.8*. 
(under 

11). 


882.  lU 

(over 

16). 


Books,  tool8» 

12.  U. 
Apparatus^ 

22.  St. 


84 


Music  82. 8#. 


842. 


262. 

I 


Piano,  82. 8s. 


682. 

(under 

18). 


722. 0#. 

(over 

12). 


(3reek,82. 
Second 
modem 

langoaiteu 
82. 


882. 


Greek,  82.  St. 


852. 4i. 


812.10s. 


886  SECOHDART  BDDCATION  COMMISSION  : 

II.  COUNTT  OF  DEVON— fl.)  PABTICTJLABS  OF 


NaueofScbool. 


t,  BmaaoKD    as4«- 


is; 


rr'i  QounuK 


t,  Ckbditoit,  Duuh'i 


Niitober  ind  Age  of ' 

Pupili  in  tbe  School  on 

airt  Mw  law. 
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BiroOWED  SECOSDABT  SCHOOIiS,  BOYS'  SCHOOL&-<»»i. 
Number  who  left  Id  the  ]r«n 


'  AVnirer-        


lOtrord 

EBdin- 


K^ler). 


iNsvloii 

Abbot 


iuhononn. 


tStmttDrA- 


'(ratfio 


lionuun). 


Aiiniwll7  in 
Dinted  bj   Qo> 


"i.' 


la.)  ColkgeolPre. 


Doinled  by  C^ 
(ege  ot  Preceplon 


(1.)  BrfttW 
tcj  Cunbrj 


(1)  a>lk«eofPr«. 


I  (I.)  Cunbrid^ 
nation  s^ndlcatt. 


T 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION  COMMISSION  : 


II.  COUNTY  OF  DEVON- ,!•)  PAETIOULABS  OF 


Name  of  School. 


Income 
from 

Bndow- 
ment. 


D»ceof 
Foundation 

or  Re- 
organisation. 


CooBtituticn  of  Go^ 
Body. 


Temmg 


Town 

or 
Parish. 


9.  BXITSB         Gbjlm- 
SCHOOI^ 


2^8 


10.  EXSTSB,     HXLK'8 

School. 


1.  HOVnOV,  AlXHllr 
LOWS  SCHOOI*. 


12.  KlVGhSBBIDOl 

Grammlr  Sohool. 


IS.  PLTMPTOir  Gbam- 

UAM  School. 


li.  Tatistock  Gram- 
MAS  School. 


16.  Tayiitook.  Kxllt 

OOLLBOS. 


6M 


1« 


IM 


MS 


MS 


1,477 


Founded  18S2. 
Re-founded 

1689. 
Re-onrsnised 

1877. 


Founded  1549. 

Re-founded 

1876. 


Founded 

1606  or  1614. 

Revived  by 

Dr.  Mackar- 

nesSflate 

reotiorof 

Honlton. 


Founded  1670. 


Founded  10S8. 
Re-organised 

mi. 


liateof 

Foundation 

imknown. 

Rebuilt 

1891-M. 


Founded  1866. 
Opened  1877. 


18  governors     ... 
1  ex-offloio^  lord  lieutenant  of 
county. 
12  representative  •.— 

S  appointed  by  M.P.'8  of 
Devon. 

5  appointed  by  magistrates. 

6  appointed  by  Governing 
Bofy  of  St.  John's  Hospiul 
Trust. 


14  governors .  -  -  - 

1  ex  officio. 

4  elected  bv  City  Council. 
1  elected  by  School   Board  of 
Bxeter. 

1  elected  by  other  School  Boards 

in  borough. 

2  elected  by  governors  of  episoo- 
pal  schools. 

6  elected  by  ^vemors  of  St. 
John's  Hospital. 


Feoffees  of  AUhallows  Charities 


12  governors-  .  .  . 

3  elected  by  Crispin  Trustees. 
8  elected  by  Duncombe  Trustees. 
S  elected  by  msgistrates. 
3  elected  by  townspeople. 


11  governors  - 
2  hereditary. 
6  oo^ptative. 
8  representative. 


Exeter 

lation 
37,404). 


Do. 


Honiton 

(pf.pu- 

lation 

(3,216). 


Kings- 
bridge 
(popu- 
lation 
1576). 


Plvmpton 
(popu- 
lation 
4,575). 


12  governors  -  •         • 

8  co-optative. 

9  representative,  appointed  :— 
8  by  Duke  of  Bedford. 
3  by  School  Beard  of  Tavistock. 
8  by  District  Council. 


10  trustees,  memben  of  Church 
of  England. 
2  ex-offloio^  Bishop  of  Exeter, 

a  naval  offioeTf  not  lower 

than  poet  captain. 
8  hereditary. 
8  co-optatiir«. 
2  representative,  nominated 

by  M.P.'s  for  Devon  and 

(x>mwalL 


Tavistock 
(popu- 
lation 
6»252). 


Do. 
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ENDOWED  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS,  BOYS'  SOHOOLS-coni. 


^^*a 


Character 

of 
Population. 

Prominent 
Industries. 


Proportion  of 

Day  Scholars 

from  outside 

Town  or  Parish. 


Profeisiona], 
trading. 


Do. 


Agricultural, 
market  town, 
lace-making. 


Agricultural 
centre. 


Chiefly 
agricultural. 


Agriculture 
and  mining. 


Chiefly 
agricultural. 


Bemarks  on 
Buildings,  Jtc. 


About  6  per 
cent. 


ao  per  cent. 


25  per  cent. 


About 
15  per  cent. 


20  per  cent. 


Yearly  Fees. 


Tuition  Fee. 


Mini-     Maxi- 
mum. ,  mum. 


Laboratory. 

Workshop. 
Playgronud. 
Cricket  field. 


Large  play- 
ground. 

Laboratory  at 
Technical 

College  now 

in  course  of 
erection. 


School  to  be 

opened  Easter, 

1896. 


Laboratoiy. 

Workshop. 

Playground. 

Playing  field, 

6  acres. 


LaboratoTT. 
Carpenters 

shop. 
Playground. 


Laboratory. 

Workshop. 

Flaring  fielJ, 

24  acres. 


107. 

(under 

10). 


(under 
12). 


182. 

(over 

IS). 


U, 

(over 
12), 


Boarding  Fee. 


Mini- 
mum. 


Maxi- 
mum. 


Fkurtieulars 

as  to 

Extras. 


8(U. 

(under 

10). 


481. 

(over 

IS). 


10/.  10s. 


S77. 


Entrance  fee. 

under  10,  ll„ 

over  10, 22. 

Drawing, 

22. 5#. 

Music,  62. 6#. 

Osrpentiy, 

12. 10s. 

Swimming 

bath,  12.  lOf . 

Sanatorium, 

12.  U. 
Stationery»15s. 


482.6s. 


52. 


62.6s. 


Kone. 


laboratory. 
Playground. 


Laboratory. 
Workshop, 

smithy. 

(Symnasium. 

Swimming 

bath. 

Playground, 

10  acres. 


382. 


812. 10s. 


Acf;ording  to 

scheme  not 

lest  than  32. 

or  more  than 

62. 


152. 


842.13s. 


No  boarders. 


612 


French  (day 
boys)  42.  4s. 
Chemistv3, 

42.4s. 
Drawing  I 

42.4s. 
Music, 


Drawing 

82.8s. 

Music  62.6s. 

Chemistry, 

62.6s. 


SECONDARY   EDUCATION   COMMISSION  : 

II.  COUNTY  OF  DEVON— (1.)  PARTICULARS  OP 


9.  Eum  Obuiuib 


10.  Enna,    Hslb'( 
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ENDOWED  SECONDABT  SCHOOLS,  BOYS'  SCHOOLS-«.»<. 


Proportion 

admitted 

from 

Public 

Elementary 

Schools 

in  the  years 

1892-98. 


Number  who  left  in  the  years 
1889-98  for 


A  Univer- 
sity or 

University 
College. 


Some  other 

Places  of 

Hit^her 

Education. 


Another 

Secondary 

ScbooL 


None. 


About 
4S  per  cent. 


About 

4  per  cent. 

(of  those 

now  on 

register). 


About 
25  per  cent. 


00  per  cent. 


None. 


21 
20  Oxford 

and 
Oambridge. 
1  Owens 
College. 


6 
2  Sand- 
hurst. 
1  Kevham 
Colleee. 
3  London 
Hospitals. 


12  6 

Oxford  and  i  Woolwich. 


Cambridge. 


8  Sand- 
hurst. 
2  Naval 
Cadets. 


Finsbury 

Technical 

College. 


Plymouth 
College. 


19 
9  engineer- 
ing schools. 
6  medical 
schools. 
SSandhurst, 
1  Britannia. 


10 

Exeter 

Grammar 

School. 


17 
obtained 
junior 
scholar- 
ships at 
Ivger 
public 
schools. 


Blundeirs 
School. 
Epsom 
College. 
Kendal 

Grammar 
School. 


Number  of  Teachers. 


Permanent. 


Visiting. 


Nature  of 
Examinations  of-> 
(1.)  School. 
(2.)  Individual 
Pupils. 


8 

All 
graduates 

(6  m 
honours). 


7.  and  2 
student 
teachers. 


10 
6  graduates 

(4  in 
honours). 


3  graduates 
(2  in 
honours). 


2 

Ihas 

taught  in 

public 

elementary 

schooL 

1  trained 

teacher. 


6  graduates 

(4  in 
honours). 


Hu8.Bac. 


IgnMlnate 


(1.)  Form  VI. 
Higher  certifi- 
cate of  joint 
board. 

Eest  of  sohool 
by  University 
graduates. 


(1.)  Annually  by 
examiner  ap- 
pointed   by  go- 


(2^  Cambridge 


t)  Cam 
Locals. 


(1.)  Annually  Iqr 
eaaminer  ap- 
pointed by  head- 
master. 

(2.)  Higher  oerti- 
flcate  of  joint 
board. 


(1.)  Annually  by 
examiner  ap- 
pointed by  go- 
vernors. 

(20  Ounbridge 


U  Cam 
Locals. 


(L)  Annually  by 
examiners  ap- 
pointed by  go- 
vernors. 


(1.)  Twice  a  year, 
onoe  by  examiner 
appointed  by 
head  master, 
once  l^  staff. 
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SECONDABY  EDUCATION  COMMISSION: 


11.  COTJN.TY  OF  DEVON— (1.)  PABTIOULAES  OF 


Name  of  SchooL 


Income 
from 
Endow- 
ment. 


Date  of 
Foundation 

or  Re- 
organisation. 


10.  TiTBXTOV,   BLVir- 

dell's  School. 


17.  TiTEBTOir  Middle 
School  toe  Bote. 


18.  T0TKS8  Gbuimas 
School. 


19.  TJfvcvxjcb,  Atsh- 
TOSD  School. 


£ 
701 


887 


11 


Founded  1004. 

Reorganised 

188S. 


Pounded  187!B. 


Founded  15M. 

Re-orRanised 

1874. 


Founded  1701 

Re-organised 

IWO. 


Constitution  of  Governing 
Body. 


Town 

or 
Parish. 


18  governors  -  -  .  - 

1  ex-offlcio,  lord  lieutenuit. 
7  oo-optative. 
10  representative  :— 
2  elected  by  J.P.'s  for  Devon. 

2  It  i»    M.Jr.  S  „         ff 

1  »      „  M.P.'s     for 
Tiverton. 

2  elected  by  Town  Coancl]. 

2       „      M  governors  of  Mid- 
dle School. 
1  elected  by  the  masters. 


12  governors  .  -  -  - 

0  ooK>ptative. 
0  representative  :— 

1  elected  by  J.P.'s  of  borough. 

2  H       tt  Town  Council. 

1  ,.       M  clergy  of  parish. 

2  .,      „  School  Board. 


11  governors  - 
4  co-optaiive. 
7  representative : — 

3  elected  by  Town  Council. 

2       „       „  School  Uoard. 

2      „      M  magistrates. 


11  governors  -  -  -         - 

1  ex-offlcio,  H. If.  of  Blundell's 

School. 
8  co-optative. 
7  representative. 


Tiverton 
(popu- 
lation 
10,882). 


Do. 


Totnes 
rpopn. 
lation 
8^377). 


Uffeulme 
(popu- 
lation 
1,808) 


GIRLS' 


1.  ExETEB        High 
School  toe  Gibls. 


2.  ExETBS     Middle 
School  voe  Giels. 


8.  TivEETOK,  Middle 
School  70R  Gibls. 


507 


600 


Shares 
endow- 
ment of 
boys' 
Huiiool. 


Endowed 

1068. 

Opened  1878. 


Opened  1876. 


10  governors-  -  .  - 

1  ex-offlcio.  Bishop  of  Exeter. 
9  nominated  :— 
2  by  Dean  and  Chapter. 
4  by  beneficeil  olerrv. 
3bv  governors  of  St.  John's 
Hospital. 


Do. 


do. 


Founded  1677.  See  under  boys  school 


Exeter 
(popu- 
lation 
87,404). 


Do. 


Tiverton 

kdon 
10,882). 


<£2 
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ENDOWED  SECOND AEY  SCHOOLS,  BOYS'  SCHOOLS— «<m<. 


Character 
of 

Proportion  of 

Yearly  Fees. 

—" ■ 

Population.* 

Day  Scholars 

Remarks  on 

Tuition  Pee. 

Boarding  Pee. 

Prominent 

from  outside 
Town  or  Parish. 

Building,  &0. 

Particulars 

as  to 

Indoftries. 

Mini 
mum. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Mazi. 
mum. 

Extras. 

BfltidfflitiaL 

None. 

New 

122. 18«. 

iSlASt. 

4in.6s. 

022.  lOt. 

Library,  drill. 

Indian 

buildings 

(sons  of 

(under 

(over 

frames. 

dTilians  and 

erected  1882. 

resi- 

M.) 

W). 

swimming. 

retired  anny 

Laboratory. 

dents). 

22. 6«. 

officers. 

Workshop, 

Music,  62. 6«. 

professional. 

engineering 

Workshop, 

and  trading. 

room. 

12.  U. 

Laoe-making 
and  brewing. 

Playground, 

12  acres. 

Swimming 

bath. 

Engineering 

class,  32. 

Private 

tuition.  62. 

to  162. 

Studies,  12.  U. 

to  12.  lis.  6d. 

Sanatorium 

(boarders 

only),  12. 1#. 

Do. 

About 

No 

41. 

61. 

W. 

3S  per  cent. 

laboratory. 

(under 

(over 

Pupils  attend 
Technical 

11).       11). 

School 

■ 

laboratory. 

Workshop. 

Playground. 

, 

Agricultural 

•  Nearly 

Buildings  in 

61.69, 

91. 16s. 

1 
482.  S«. 

DriU,9t. 

and  trading. 

fiO  per  cent. 

centre  of 

town. 

Laboratory. 

Workshop. 

Playground 

and  field. 

• 

Recreation 

fund,  15s. 

Rowing  club 

(per  term), 

6s. 

Agricultural. 

About 

Open  and 

101. 

362. 

402. 

Piano,  82.  Ss. 

26  per  cent. 

covered  play- 
grounds, and 
field  of 
12  acres. 

(sons  of 
clergy). 

Violin,  organ, 
62.  6«. 
Drawing 

32. 3f. 

Carpentry, 

12. 11«.  6d. 

Drill,  13f.  6(2. 

Laundry, 

32.  Sf. 

SCHOOLS. 

Professional. 
Trading. 


Do. 


Residential 

and  trading. 

;Lace-making 

and  brewing. 


About 
20  per  cent. 


28  per  cent. 


26  per  cent. 


Laboratory. 

Small  asphalt 

court. 


New 
buildings. 

Largo 
playground. 


(under 
10). 


U.4S. 


42. 

(under 

11). 


162. 
(over 
10). 


62. 


62. 

(over 

11). 


Entrance  fee 

under  10, 10*. 

Over  10, 22. 

Stationery, 

18s. 

Registration, 

6s. 


302. 


Piano,  32. 


▲     88660. 


R 


SECONDABT   EDUCATION  COHUISSION: 


IL  COUNTY  OP  DEVON- a.)  PAaTIOULASS  OF 


16.  TlVBSTOH,    BlITV- 


U    tt    W     91 


(imh 
alter 
which 


ita_puplla 


I  19     16     M    34 
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ENDOWED  SECONDABY  SCHOOLS,  BOYS'  SOHOOLS-co»«. 


Proportion 

admitted 

from 

Public 

Elementary 

Sohools 

in  the  yean 

18&2-08.< 


Number  who  left  in  the  years 
1889-Wfor 


A  Univer- 
sityor 

University 
College. 


Some 

other  place 

of  Higher 

Education. 


Other 

Secondary 

SchooL 


dumber  of  Teachers. 


Permanent. 


Tisiting. 


Nature  of 
Examinations  of' 
[1.)  School. 

Individual 

Pupils. 


8:1 


NODOb 


About 

52  per  cent. 

(of  those 

now  on 
register). 


Nearly 
20  per  cent. 


None. 


M 


28 


College. 


8  Blundell's 

School. 

1  Ashburton 

Grammar 

School. 


IS 
12gradu»tes 


Some  to 
Chelten- 
ham and 
Blundell's 
School. 

6 
SBlundeirs 
School. 
1  Bridg- 
north 
SchooL 
1  Kelly 
College, 
Tavistock. 
1  Trinity 
College, 
Glen- 
almond. 


All  trauied, 

have  all 

tauKhtin 

public 

elementary 

school. 


8 

All 
graduates. 

(lin 
honours). 


1  graduate 

in 
honours. 


11 


1  graduate. 


(1.)  Annually  b^ 
examiners  ap- 
pointed by  go- 
vernors. 

Also  by  examiners 
appomted  by 
BaUiol  and  Sid- 
ney Sussex  Col- 
leges. 

(1.)  Annually  by 
examiner  ap- 
pointed by  go- 
vernors. 


(1.)  Annually  by 
examiner  ap- 
pointed by  go- 
vernors. 


(1.)  Annually  by 
examiner  ap- 
pointed by  go- 
vernors. 


SCHOOLS— con*. 


None. 


About 
10  per  cent. 


10  per  cent. 


Newnham 

CoUe^, 
Cambridge  * 


1  Newnham 

College, 
Cambridge. 

ist. 

Hugh's 

Hall. 

Oxford. 


Various 

training 

colleges  for 

teachers. 


Exeter 

High 

School. 


10 

2  graduates. 

4  trained 

teachers. 


10 
7  student 
teachers.* 
2  trained 
teachers. 

4 
2  trained 
teachers. 


3 


8 


(1.)  Cambridge 
University  Syn- 
dicate. 

(2.)  Cambridge 
Locals.       Royal 
Drawing  Society. 

(1.)  Annually  by 
examiner  ap- 
pointed by  go- 
vernors. 


(1.)  Examined  and 
inspected  annu- 
ally by  examiner 
appointed  by 
govemor9,alsoin 
religious  know- 
ledge by  the 
Diocesan  exami- 
ner. 

(2.)  Oxford  Locals 
and  College  of 
Preceptors. 


B    2 
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SVCONDART   EDUCATION    COMMISSION  : 


n.  COUNTY  OF  DEVON— (2)  PEOPRIETART 


Name  of  School. 


Date  of 
Establish- 
ment. 


Constitution  of 
Proprietary  Body. 


Mode  of 

Application  of 

Proflts. 


Town  or 
Parish. 


Fltvottth  Gcllbgb 


Shbbbbas         Biblb 
Ckrutux  Collbob. 


Wbot  Buoklavd,  thb 
Dbyob  Coubtt 
School. 


1878 


1841 


1858 


The  proprietors  are 
not  incorporated, 
liabUity  is  limited. 


Bible  Christian  Body 


Any  Kiirplu!! 
is  added  to  the 
ordinaiy     re- 
venue. 


Plymouth. 
Pop..  8i.248. 


Shebbear. 
Pop„  8,480. 


West 

Buckland. 

Pop..  408. 


GIRLS' 


AsHBUBToir       High 
School  fob  Qibls. 


BiDBVORD         Biblb 
Christiik  Qibls* 
.    Collbob. 


Dbvobpobt,      Stokb 

AlTD     STOITBHOUBB 

HiaH  School  fob 

GiBLS. 


Plymouth        High 
School  fob  GniLa 


ToBQTTAY  High 

School  fob  Gibls. 


Paigktok         High 
School  fob  Giblb. 


18^ 


1884 


1876 


1874 


1876 


1880 


Proprietors  are  incor- 
porated. 


Bible  Christian  Body. 


The  proprietors  are 
incorporated  with 
limited  liability. 


The  proprietors  are 
incorporated  with 
limited  Uability. 


The  proprietors  are 
incorporated  with 
limited  liabihty. 


School  is  a  branch  of 
the  Torquay  High 
School. 


Paid  to  the 
shareholders. 


A  certain  sum 
set  apart  for 
reserve  ftiud, 

the  rest 
divided  among 

the 
shareholders. 


Divisible 
amonjs  the 
proprietors. 


Divisible 
among  the 
proprietors. 


Ashburton. 
Pop.,  2,762. 


Bideford. 
Pop.,  78S. 


Devonport. 
Pop..  64.803. 


Plymouth. 
Pop..  8^.248. 


Torquay. 
Pop.  26.634. 


Paignton. 
Pop.  6,783. 


I 

1 
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SCHOOLS,  BOYS'  SCHOOLS. 


Propop- 
tion  of 

SchoJan 

I  from 

oatside 

Toinior 

Flurish. 


f 


^per 
cent. 


90  per 

cent 


Bemarks 

on  BuildiDgs, 

Ac 


Yearly  Feet. 


Taition. 


Minimum. 


Iiaboratory. 
Lecture  room. 

Workshop. 
PlaygrouBcL 


Laboratory. 
Carpenter's 

sliop. 
Playgronnda. 


LaboratoiT. 
Canienters 

shop. 

Playi^und. 

swimming  hath 


Maximum. 


va. 


ni. 


ei.et. 


Boarding. 


Minimum. 


Maximum. 


6fa. 


18/.  IBs. 


901.198. 6d, 
(under  18). 


60/. 


3U.  10«. 


83/.  U.  6d. 
(over  IS). 


Particulars  as 
to  Extras. 


Shorthand,  15s. 
use  of  labora- 
tory, 7s..  ed. 


Music,  3/.  3«. 


Instrumental 
music,  8/.  8s. 


SCHOOLS. 


6per 
cent. 


About 

8per 

cent. 


Playground. 


Plsyground. 


Not  erected 
for  school 
purposes. 


Not  ereoVd 
for  school 
purposes. 


e/.6#. 
(under  10). 


9/.  9«. 
(oyer  10). 


10/.  lOf. 


11.  Vs.  M.      15/.  15s. 
In  Kindergarten, 
8/.  9s.  6/.  Of. 


9/.  9s. 


16/.  16«. 


In  Kindergarten. 
4/.  4s.  6/.  6s. 


12/.12«. 
(under  10). 


0/.9S. 


18/.  18#. 
(over  IS). 


15/.  16s. 


I 

I 
82/. 


15/.  15s. 
^    (day 
boarders). 


81/.  10s. 
(over  12), 

full 
boarders. 


Entrance,  1/.  Is. 
I>intmg.8/.8s. 
Piano,  violin,  or 

singing,  41, 4f . 

Use  of  dining- 
room,  1/.  10s. 


Ontional 

subjects : 

Music,  31. 3s. 

Singing  (solo), 

8/.  8s. 

Harmony,  21. 2s. 

Punting,  8/.  8s. 

Music,  31. 8s.  to 

91. 9d. 

Dancing, 

1/.  lls.6il.  atenn. 

Piano,  6/.  6s. 

Violin,  6/.  6s. 
Painting,  31. 8s. 
Wood-carving, 
1/.  lis.  QdT 


Stationery,  I5s, 

Drawing 
materials/fs.erf. 

Stationery,  16*. 

Drawing 
materials,  7s  6d. 


I 


S48  SECOKDABT  EDUCATION   COMHISSION  : 

II.  OOUHTT  OP  DEVON.— (2)  PROPEEBTABT 


NiunaotS^ool. 


HighMt  Number  of  Pupila 


^1 


Nnmber  aod  AgB  cf 


^m 


Plthocfth  Collmi— 


Wmn  BCCCLIHD,  TBI 
I>KT(t>  OoniTi 

icmitoj-emit. 


Bible  '     80 


Plthouio         Hisb 


FuaxTo*         HJaa 
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SQHOOIiS>  BOYS'  SOHOOLS-Hjotii. 


Proportion 

admitted 

from 

Public 

Blementary 

Schools 
in  the  years 


Number  who  left  in  the  years 
1889-€8for 


A  Univer- 
sity or 

University 
Ck>Uese. 


Some  other 
Place  of 
Hif^er 

Bdneation. 


Another 

Secondary 

SohooL 


Number  of  Teachers. 


Permanent. 


Visiting. 


Nature  of 
Bzamination  of 
(1.)  School. 
(2.)  Individual 
Pupils. 


About  8 
percent. 


«0-70 
percent. 


20 
percent. 


8 


S 

1  Oxford. 

X  Univ. 

GoU.  8. 

WaleiL 

GardiS. 


8  medical 
schools. 


B.N.E. 
College. 


1  Aspatria. 


AU  gradu- 
ates in 
honours. 


2  graduates 
1st  class 
honours. 


4  graduates 
in  honours. 


6 

lis  a  public 

elementary 

school 

teacher. 


(1.)  Upper  forms 
by   the    Cam- 
bridge    Local 
Bzamination 
Syndicate. 

(2.)  London  Ma- 
triculation. 

(1.)  Seniors,  Lon- 
don University 
Matriculation, 
and  Oxford  and 
Cambridge 
Local  Bxam. 

Juniors,  by  C61U 
of  Preceptors. 

(L)  Upper  School, 
aimually  by 
Cambridge 
Local  Bxam. 

Middle  School 
by  College  of 
Aeceptors. 

The  rest  exam- 
ined by  head- 
master. 


SCHOOLS— ca»< 


None. 


25 

per  cent. 


6  per  cent. 

of  those 
now  on  the 

register. 


about  1  ner 

cent,  or 

those  now 

on  register. 


None 


None 


iNewn- 

ham. 

1  Holloway 

College. 


1  Private 
College, 

Bedford. 

1  Chelten- 
ham 
Ladies' 
College. 

1  Queen's 
College* 
Harknr 
iStreet. 

1  Prance. 


1  graduate. 
1  has  tauf ht 
in  a  public 
elementaiy 
school. 


8 

1  graduate. 

Strained 

teachers. 


8  graduate 

in  honours. 

1  trained 

teacher. 


8  graduates 
m  honours. 
Strained 
teachers. 


8 


6  8 

Same  staff  for  both 
schools. 


(L)  Annually  by- 
examiner    ap 
TOinted  by  the 
GounciL 

(8J  Cambridge 
Locals  and 
College  of  Pre- 
ceptors' Exams. 


{!,)  Annualljrby 
University 
Examiner. 

(8.)  Cambridge 
Locals  College 
of  Preceptors. 

(8.)  Cambridge 
Senior  and 
Junior  Local 
Exams.,  and 
London  Matri- 
culation. 


(1.)  Oxford  and 
Cambridge 
Schools 
Examination 
Board. 

(8j  College      of 
Precentors, 
Ounbridge 
Locals       and 
Higher  Local. 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION   COMBilSSION  : 


III.— COUNTY  OF  LANCASTBE.— (1.)  PABTICULABS  OP 

(POFULATIOH, 


ame  of  School. 


Income 
from 

Endow- 
ment. 


Date  of 
Foundation 

or  Re- 
organisation. 


Constitution  of 
Governing  Body. 


Town 

or 
FSfiih. 


1.  ABHTOir-Iir-UAXBK- 
VIBLD     GBAMMAB 

School,    BRXiriir, 
VEAK  WiOAir. 


8.     BOLTOV         GSAU- 
MAB  ScnOOL. 


3.  Bolton  Chuech  oe 
EveLAVD  Educa- 

TIOEAX     IeSTITU- 

Tioir   (BoTB*  Db- 

FABTMBKT). 
BUBKLBT  GBAMHAB 

School. 


6.  BUBT       Gbammab 
School. 


6.   Gabtuel    Gbam- 
mab School. 


7,    Choblbt    Gbam- 
mab School. 


8.  Clitheboe  Gbam- 
mab &k;H00L. 


198 


804 


1»1M 


163 


9 


488 


Founded  1688. 

IUH>rganised 

1880. 


Founded  1684. 
Be^)rBani8ed 
1883  and  1884. 


138     Founded  1846. 


Founded  1660. 

Bie-orxanised 

1878. 


Founded  1726. 

Ee-organised 

1861. 


Date  of 

foundation 

unknown. 

IleK)rgani8ed 

1880. 


IB  governors  -  -  •  - 

6  co-optative. 

6  representative  appointed  as 
follows  :— 
1    by    the    Ashton   Local 

Board. 
1  by  the  lord  of  the  manor. 

1  by   Liverpool  University 
College. 

8    by   trustees   of     Aston 
Charily. 

16  governors .  -  -  - 

4  co-optative. 

11  representative  appointed  as 
follows : — 

2  by  Town     CouncQ    of 
Bolton. 

2  hv  School  Board  of  Bolton. 

2  t)y    Lancashire    County 
Council. 

3  by  trustees  of  the  charily 
of  Nathaniel  Hulton. 

Committee  of  7  clergy  and  9  li^- 
men. 


14  governors  -  -  -         • 

6  oo-optative. 

8  representative,  of  whom  6  are 

elected  by  Town  Council. 
2  elected  by  School  Board. 

18  governors - 
Alico-optative  :— 

7  clergy. 
6  laymen. 

12  governors  -  -  -  - 

6  co-optative. 

7  mpresentative. 


Founded  1611.  Appointment  of  headmaster  vested 
in  the  Rector  of  Chorley. 


Founded  1564. 

Re-organised 

1878. 


13  governors  •  -  - 

1  ex-officio  (mayor). 
6  co-optative. 
6  representative  :— 
3  elected  by  Town  Council. 


1 
1 


„  J.P.'s  for  county. 
M  governor  of  Slaid- 

bum  Endowed 

School, 
ngovernors    of 

WhallMT  Gram- 
«  marSchooL 


Aahton- 

in-Maker- 

field 

(mm- 

labon, 

13^9). 


Bolton 

lation. 
116^008). 


Do. 


BuniJey 

latran, 
87,016). 


Buy 
rpopu- 
lation, 
67,212). 


Cartmel 
(popu- 
lation, 
287). 


Chorky 
(popu- 
lation. 
23,067). 


Clitheroe 
(popu- 
lation, 
10,816). 
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ENDOWED  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS,  BOYS'  SCHOOLS. 
3.926,760.) 


Chancterof 
Population. 

Piominemt 
Indiutiies. 


Proportion  of 

DayScholan 

from  ontmde 

the  Town 

or  Parish. 


Remarks  on 
Buildings,  &C. 


Yearly  Fees. 


Tuition. 


Mini- 
mum. 


Maxi- 
mum. 


Boarding. 


Mini- 
mum. 


Mining 


Mannfacturing 


Do. 


Mining 


Spercoit. 


Laboratory 

and  workshop 

not  vet 

finished. 


41.49 


Laboratoty. 
Playground. 


91.99. 

(under 

13). 


Laboratory. 
Playground. 


I 


48  per  cent. 


Laboratory.  ;  71,  7«. 
Playground,  (under 
12). 


Manufacturing 


Agrioultural 


Industrial. 
Gotten  trade. 


Indnstria]. 
Cotton  trade. 


About  83  per       Jisboratory.     41. 4«.    81.  St. 


Itf.l2«. 
(over 
13). 


V9m   Vva 

foyer 
12). 


cent. 


Workshop. 
Playground. 


Playground 


About  14  per 
cent. 


Playground 

and^mna- 

Slum. 


(Lower  I  (Upper 
school),  school). 


ei. 


61.69. 

(under 

12). 


AbontSSper 
cent. 


Laboratonr. 

Carpenter's 
'  shop.  Play- 
,  ground  and 
I  cricket  field. 


41. 

(under 

12). 


71.  lOt. 
(over 
12). 


(oyer 
U). 


Maxi- 
mum. 


Particulars 

as  to 

Bxtras. 


88/. 


4M. 


42k 


Gymnasium, 

29. 


Laboratory, 
16«. 


Music  4t.  10s. 


Greek,  8/,  8#. 

A  second 
modem  lan- 
guage, 8/.  S«. 
Shorthand 
(if  taken  on 
classloal  side). 


3/.  St. 
Hebrew, 

61.69, 
Instrumental 
music,  61. 6f . 

Greek  or 

German, 

31. 


252  SECONDABT  EDUCATION  COUHISSION  : 

m.  COUHTT  OF  LAirOASTIR.— (1.)  FABTI0ULAK8  OF 


HishMt  Nnmbcir  of  Pnpili 


iLi 


BCKOOL— CMt. 
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EBmOWED  SBOONDABY  SCHOOIiS.  BOYS'  SCHOOLS— con*. 


Proportion 
admitted 

Public 
Blementazy 

Schools 
in  the  years 

1889-8. 


Number  who  left  in  the  years 
ISSIMSiar 


A  Univer- 
sity or 

University 
OoUefi^ 


Some  other 
Place  of 
Higher 

Education. 


Another 

Secondary 

School. 


Number  of  Teachers. 


Permanent. 


Visiting. 


Nature  of 
Examlnationa  of 
{L)  School. 
(2.)  Individual 
PupUs. 


74peroen,t. 

(of  those 

now  on 

register). 

70  per  cent. 


About 
16  per  cent. 


OOperoent. 


About 
57  percent. 


About 

47  per  cent. 

(of  those 

now  on 
register). 


60  per  cent. 


85  per  cent. 

(of  those 

now  on 

register). 


8 

2  Gam* 

bridge. 

1  Oiford. 

1  Dnrhan. 

8  Owens' 

College. 

1  St.  John's 

Oollege, 
Winnipeg. 


9 

Oxford. 

Oambridge. 

Tictoria. 


18 
11  London 
and  Vic- 
toria. 
7  Oxford 
and  Gam- 
bridge. 
1 
Stb  Andrews 


6 
8  Cam- 
bridge. 

1  Oxford. 

1  Durham. 
iSdin- 
buzgh* 


iGiggles- 

wiek. 

2  Sedburgh. 

iRoesaU. 

1  Bedford. 


18 

2  Rugby. 

2  Gigffles- 
wick. 
8  Man- 
chester 

Grammar 
School. 

2Bossal1. 
2  Sedbergh. 

1  Malvern. 

2  Upping- 

uun. 
1  Chelten- 
ham. 
2Whalley 
Grammar 
SohooL 
1  Bepton. 


Graduate. 


All  gradu- 
ates (Ihas 

tau^^tin 

public 
elementaiy 

school). 


9 
3  graduates 
(2  in  hon- 
ours). 
1  trained 
teacher. 
5 
2  graduates 
innoncurs. 


5graduates 
(4  in  hon- 
ours). 


4  2 

3  Lancaster,  1  graduate. 
Grammar 
School. 
1  Birming- 
ham 
Grammar 
School. 

2 
Bossall. 


7 
2  Man- 
chester 

Grammar 
SchooL 

2  Brighton 
College. 

1  Broms- 
grove 
SohooL 
1  Tun- 
bridge 
School. 

1  Glasgow 
Schcol. 


8  graduates 
in  honours. 
H.M.llth 
Wrangler. 


2 


(L)  The  Governing 
Body  have    not 
yet  oedded  as 
examiners. 

(1.)  Annually,  b/ 
eatsnal  exami- 
ner appointed 
by  governors. 


(L)  Oxlbrd  Dele- 
gacy for  local  ex- 
aminations. 


(1.)  Annually  by 
examiner  appoin- 
ted by  governors. 
(2.)  Science  and 
Art  Department 
and  C&mbridge 
Junior  Exunina- 
tioo. 

(1.)  Annually,  by 
Cambridge  Uni- 
versity Syndi- 
cate. 


(1.)  Ai^iually,  •  by 
examinur  ap- 
pointed by  go- 
vernors. 


*il 


Preparation 
tor  Oxford  and 
Cambrid  g  e 
Locals,  and 
London  Matricu- 
lation. 
(1.)  Annually,  by 
examiners  ap- 
pointed by  Ox- 
ford Delegacsffor 
Local  Examina- 
tions. 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION   COMMISSION: 


in. :  COUNTY  OF  LANCASTEE.— (1.)  PAETICULARS  OF 


Ntme  of  SohooL 


Income 
from 

Bndow- 
ment. 


Date  of 
Foundation 

orRe- 
organisalion. 


CouHtiiution  of 
Governing  Body. 


Toini 

or 
Parish. 


9.  Obobby:  Mbb^ 
chart  tatlob8' 
CknooL. 


10.  HlVDLlT  AXTD 

Abbax  Gbaxmab 
School  (near 
Wiitan). 


a. 


Kibkhjlic    Gbam- 
MAB  School. 


12. 


Lakoabtbb  Eotal 

GBAMM AB 

School. 


18.  Lbioh  Gbaxvab 
School. 


14.  MAHOHESTEB  :  ThB 
HULHB  GBAXM AB 

School. 


1.786 


84 


Founded  1618. 

Re-organised 

1874. 


Pounded  1632. 

Re-organised 

1881. 


821 


Founded 

1600  (?) 

Reorguusedt 

1§B1. 


Ill 


Founded  1472. 

Re-organised 

1888. 


28 


Founded  1610. 


1.006 


Hulme  Trust 
founded  1691. 
School  opened 
1887. 


The  masters,  wardens,  and  court 
of  assistants  of  Merchant  Tay- 
lors' Company. 


10  governors - 
8  oo-optative. 
8  representative  ;— 
S  elected  by  Hindley  Local 

Board. 
2  elected  by  Abram    Local 
Boaixl. 


ISgovemora  -         .  •         . 

4  oo-optative. 
0  representative  :— 
4  elected  by  Drapers'  Company. 

2  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the 
county  of  Lancaster. 

3  elected    by    Kirkham  Local 
Board  of  HefUth. 


Corporation    of    Lancaster     are 
trustees. 


4  life  trustees 


18  governors-  .  .  . 

3  ex-offlcio.  Dean  of  Muichester, 
Rectors    of    Prestwich    and 
Bury. 
18  renrcsentaUve,  appointed  as 
follows  :— 
2  for  6  years  by  the  Princi- 
pal and  Fellows  of  Brase- 
nose  College,  Oxford. 
1  for    6    years  by   Town 

Council,  Manchester. 
1  for  8   years    by    Town 

Council  of  Sulf  ora. 
1    for   6   years    by  Town 

Council  of  Oldham. 
1    for   8    years   by  Town 

Council  of  Bury. 
6  for  7  years  by  trustees  of 
the    estate    devised    by 
William  Hume,  Esq. 
1  for  6  years  by  Council  of 

the  Victoria  University. 
1  f(H-  6  years  by  the  Court  of 
Governors  of  the  Owens' 
College. 
1  for  6  years  by  the  gover- 
nors of  Manchester  Gram- 
mar School. 


Croaby. 
(wpn- 
latica, 
14i628). 

Hindley 
(popu- 
lation, 
18.973). 
Abram 
(popu- 
lation, 
4,300). 


Kirkham 
(popa- 
lation. 
4bO08). 


Lancas- 
ter 
(popu- 
latioii, 

31,038). 


Leigh 
(popu- 
lation, 
28,706). 


Withing. 
Um 
(popu- 
lation, 
27,729). 


aNDOWED  3E00NDART  SCHOOLS 

BOrS'  SOHOOLS-c<mt. 

1 

Yearly  Fw>. 

Cbuuter  of 

PopolsliOTi. 

Tnilion. 

Bi«riJin«. 

sss 

or  Pariah.       ' 

Mini. 

Hui- 

HlDi- 

Hui- 

^^ 

J 

mnni. 

mnm. 

moiB. 

mum. 

k                        ■               1 

L 

"'-"^'•■■"^"^'"^■I'T.rur 

iDdnnrial. 

i         1     1 

HinlDEUd 

cWtontr.de. 

j 

Apicuttural 

01  POT  rem. 

Plniygronnil  1      V. 

a. 

V. 

QrM*. 

hBWri^K.' 

;                         )  aiding  i  not  la- 

1                          '      "^ 

Biding 

1                         j  'parinh 

'                         'of  Kirk 

1  l»mj. 

hsm). 

Nearly        i|  lAbontoi?. 

i 

rrw 

T 

milted. 

IBtU,. 

S«.1S.. 

an.  St. 

lndiutri>l. 

K 

,ii. 

- 

_ 

11 

J 

yem). 

yon). 

«. 

•• 

- 

- 

OTeak,3{. 
Ubomtory, 

Ledan 

ll      Uwatre. 

1     Workdwp. 

FlajrKTOUnd. 
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in.  COUNTY  OF  LAITOASTBB.— (1.)  BABTIOULABfl^P 


Nuss  of  BohooL 


a.  HlHDLnr  AID 


I.  KllKnAM    Ghiii- 

OMHIkl— HHlt. 


.i.MiSCHt;OTBB:Tl-_ 
HUtUlGBlUUAB 

BcnooL— om(. 


Nomber  (or  '    Hlgbwt  Kumber  ol  PnpUi 


I     .1 


in  the  Scbo 


KM        —      ISM 


I    I 


1 
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ENDOWED  SEOONIJABY  SCHOOLS,  BOYS'  SCHOOLS— con*. 


Fropcvtion 

admitted 

firom 

PabUo 

Elementiiy 

SchoolB 

in  the  yean 

1802-94. 


Namber  who  left  in  the  yean 
188»-«8for 


Number  of  Teachen. 


A  Univer- 
sity or 

Univenity 
GoUege. 


Some  other 
I    Place  of 
I     Higher 
Bducation. 


Another 

Secondazy 

SohooL 


Permanent. 


Yiiiting. 


About 

2  per  cent. 

(of  thoee 

now  on 
register). 


93  per  cent. 


48 

percent. 

(ofthoae 

now  on 

n^gister). 


23 


2 


1  Victoria 

Univenity. 

lOwens^ 

College. 


20 

percent. 

(of  those 

now  on 

register). 


86  per  cent. 


8 
1  Oxford. 
2  (Cam- 
bridge. 


2 


80 

Oxford  or 

Gambridge. 


12 
Owens' 


shire 

Oongren- 

tlonal 

Oollflge. 


13 

9  Municipal 
Techniod 
HchooL 
2  Manches- 
ter School 
of  Ajrts. 
2  Royal 
School  of 
Music 


1 
BossaU 
SchooL 
iKing 
WUliam'8 
OoUi 
Isle 


»uese, 
of  Man. 


11 

9  graduates 

(Sin 
honoun). 


2 


Imduate 
innonours. 


7 

6  gradu- 
ates (4  in 
honoun). 


2  graduates 
(1  in  hon- 
oun). 


8  graduates 

(6  hi 

honoun). 


Nature  of 
Examinations  of 
School. 
Individual 
Pupils. 


a-1 


2  (1.)   The       three 

highest  classes 
by  examiner 
appointed  by  the 
(hiotd  Delegacy. 
Remainder  by  the 
staff  under  the 
direction  of  head- 
master. 


(1.)  Annually,  by 
examiner  ap- 
pointed by 
govemon. 

(20  College  of 
Preceptors. 


(1.)  Annually,  by 
examiner  ap- 
pointed by  the 
governors. 


(1.)  Annually  by 
sraduates  of 
Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge. 

(20    Cambridge 
Locals. 


(1.)  Occasionally 
by  external  ex- 
aminer. 

(2.)  Cambridge 
Locals,    London 
Matriculation, 
and  Science  and 
Art      Examina- 
tions. 

(1.)  Annually,  by 
examinen  ap- 
pointed by 
govemon.  The 
examinen  have 
not  hitherto  been 
connected  with 
any  Univenity 
Board.  Exami- 
nen make  choice 
of  the  forms  they 
wish  to  examine. 
Copies  of  the 
examinen'  re- 
ports sre  sent  to 
the  Charity  Com- 
mission. 


3B 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION  COMMISSION: 


III.  COUNTY  OP  LANCASTER.— (1.)  PABTICULABS  OF 


NamebfSchboI. 


Inoome 
trovi 

Endow- 
nobBiit. 


Date  of 
Foimdation 

orRe- 
oq^iM^on. 


Constitution  of 
Governing  Body. 


Town 

or 
Fturish. 


10. 


Maxchbbtib 
Qrammas  School. 


l6.MiDi>Lirroir:  Qubsb 
Blisabsth's 
Gbaxhab  School. 


17.  Obmseibk  Obam- 
MAB  School. 


18.  NBWCHXntCH  IB 
BOBBB  VD  alb 

Orammab  School. 


19.  PRB8C0T  GBAHHAB 

School. 


80.  Pbbstob  Gbammab 
School. 


21.  BlTIHOTOB       AlfD 

Blaokrod  Gbah- 
MAR  School. 


8,966 


Founded  1615., 

Bie-organifled  I 

1877. 


2i  governors  • 

4  ex-offioio. 

9  oo-optative. 
11  reiiresentative. 


25 


Founded  1672 


119 


Founded  1812.  Governors     under     scheme     of 
Be-organised  i      Charity  Commissioners. 
1890. 


166 


61 


62S 


Founded  1701. 

Be-organised 

1889. 


Date  of 

foundation 

unknown. 

Reorganised 

1876. 


Date  of 

foundation 

unknown. 

First  mention 

1612. 


Bivington 

School, 

founded  1666. 

Blaokrod 

School 

founded  (?) 

Scheme  for 

amalgajna- 

tion,  1876. 

New  School 

opened  1882. 


12  governors-  ... 

6  co«optative. 
6  representative. 
2    elected    by    BawtenstaU  ' 

Town  Oouneil. 
2  by  Bacnp  Town  Council. 
1  by  Newcnuroh  School  Board. 
1  by  Victoria  University. 


12  governors  - 
2  ex-offlcio. 
6  oo-optotive. 
6  representative. 


Man- 
chester 
(porni- 

ution. 
606;S68). 


Middle- 
ton 
(popu- 
lation, 

22aes). 


Ormskirk] 
(popu- 
lation, 
6,888). 


New- 
churohin 
borough 

(jL005) 
of  Baw- 
tenstaU, 

88,607. 


Prescot 
rpopu- 
lation, 
5389). 


• 


Corporation  of  Preston 


16  governors  - 
4  oo-<]^tative. 
2  nominated. 

10  representative. 


Preston 

fpopu- 

lation, 

107,673). 


Bivington 

(popu- 
tion,  878). 


f 
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BNDOWBD  SBCONDABY  SCHOOLS,  BOYS'  SCHOOLS— con<. 


Charmctor 

of 
Population. 

Prominent 
Indostriet. 


Proportion  of 
Day  Scholars 
from  ontside 
the  Town 
or  Parish. 


Cotton  industry 


Agricultural 


Manufacturing. 

Ciotton  and  felt 
manufacturers. 


About  40  per 
cent. 


Remarks  on 
Buildings,  tc 


Yearly  Fees. 


Tuition. 


Mini- 
mum. 


Maii- 

mum. 


25  per  cent. 


2  laboratories 
and  lecture 

rooms 

(diemical 

sod 

r'sical). 
orkshop. 
Two  play- 
grounds. 
Gymnasium. 


phyi 
Worl 


Playground 


SO  per  cent. 


All  come  from 

within  a  rsdius 

of  6  miles. 


Industrial. 

Mining,  wire 
manufacture. 


Cotton  trade 


Cotton  opera- 
tives and  small 

tradesmen. 
A  few  ooUiers. 


60  per  cent. 


15  per  cent. 


72  per  cent. 


A     88660. 


Ph^gronnd 


laboratory. 

Playaround. 

Gbvered 

shed,  and 

gymnasium. 


12/.12f. 


62. 


41, 

(under 
10). 


Small 
playground. 


Small 
playground. 


Laboratory. 

(18  benches). 

Workshop. 

Playground. 


6^ 

(under 

10). 


81. 

(over 

M). 


91. 

(over 

10). 


47. 


t».  6«. 

(under 

10). 


102. 10s. 

(over 

12). 


82.  Sf. 


Boarding. 


Mini- 
mum. 


872. 8«. 


272. 
(week- 
ly). 


Maxi- 
mum. 


Particulars 
as  to 
Extras. 


472. 8s. 


962. 
(ftiU). 


422. 


S82. 


Music,  32.  Ss. 

Gymnasium, 

12f. 


Modem 
languages, 

^.2s. 
Drawing, 

22.2s. 
Shorthand, 

10s. 

Chemistry, 

10s. 


Chemistry 

12.  Is. 

Carpentry, 

12.2s.6d. 

Music, 

42.4s. 

Dancing 

32.  Ss. 
Drill,  ISs. 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION  COMMISSION: 


III.  COUNTY  OP  LANCASTER.— (1.)  PARTICULARS  OF 


Name  of  School. 


Number  for 
which  Ac- 
commodation 
is  provided. 


Highest  Number  of  Pupils 
reached 


15.  Maitchester     1,000 
Grammar  School  I 
—conL 


16.    MlDDLBTOV: 
QUEEir  ELI!SA- 

Bsrn's  Grammar 
School— co»<. 


120 


17.  OsusciRK  Gram-  =    125 
kar      School — 
cont. 


18.  Nbwchurch  -  iir  •     100 
robsbitd  a  lb 
Grammar  School 
—cont. 


19.  Prbscot  Grammar,     60 
School— <fa«*. 


20.  Prbstov  Grammar'    ISO 

SCHOOLTOJ*^ 


21.  RiriKSTOS       AVD 

Blackrod  Gr.vm- 
mar       School— 

cont. 


100 


m 


During  hut 
10  years. 


In  1893. 


^2 

QQ 


s 


2 
>  OS 

SI 

o 

CO 


n 


Numbttr  and  Age  of  Pupila 

in  the  School  on  31  st 

MaylSd^. 


1 

Eh 


00 

u 

9) 
P 


•    I  * 


fl  hi 


ao 


S  & 


as  (B 


Oi 

6 


20 


898    I     In-     ' 
(1884.)    cludodi 
under  , 

scholars 


868      12      800     —  I  11 


61 


,      107 
I  (1892.) 


6 


S3 

(Jul 

1894 


X 


46 

(1890). 


10    ' 

(in    I 

Head, 

Mas-  i 

ter's  I 

house). 


113 


35 


40 


2 


88 


CO 


-      i    43 


71 


117  '353     310 


—    I !  Vary  between  10  and  16. 


78     - 


25 


53  I    1 


28     25 


11 


19  '■  20 


—    ,;  43  !  —  i  12  I  15  ,  16 


61     — 


10     19  ,  24 


(1888). 


25 


23    I    25        40     — 


6     13  !  15 
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ENDOWED  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS,  BOYS'  SCHOOLS— «an*. 


Proportion 

admitted 

from 

Public 

Bleineutary 

Schools 

in  the  years 

1892-93. 


Number  who  left  in  the  years 
1889-9S  for 


A  Univer- 
sity or 

University 
College. 


Some  other 
Place  of 
Higher 

Education. 


Another 

Secondary 

School. 


Number  of  Teachers. 


Permanent. 


Visiting. 


Nature  of 
Examinations  of 
(1.)  School. 
(2.)  Indiridnal 
Pupils. 


!      About 
37  per  cent. 


t      About 
33  per  cent. 


About 
85  per  cent. 


75  per  cent, 
(of  those 
now  on 

register). 


50  per  cent. 


30  per  cent. 

(of  those 

now  on 

I'egister). 


75  per  cent. 

(of  those 

now  on 

register). 


191 

46  Oxford. 
27  Cam- 
bridge. 

116  Oweus* 

College  and 
Victoria 

University-. 

1  Durbtm. 

1  (Queen's 

Univ«»rsity, 
Ireland. 


4 

1  Oxford. 

3  Victoria. 


I  Victoria 


10 
S  Cam- 
bridge. 
4  Edin- 
burgh. 
3  Victoria. 


6  Oxford. 
Several  to 
Owens  Ool- 
lejfe,  Uni- 
veraitv  Col- 
lege, Liver- 
pool, and 
Durham 
College  of 
Science. 


35 
23  graduates 

(20  in 
honours). 


Manchester 

Grammar 

School. 


Graduate 
in  honours. 


•  I 


2  graduates 
(1  in  hon- 
ours). 


a 


Hanehesteri 
Grammar 
School.     > 


lor  2  to 

Liverpool 

College  or 

Cowley 

School, 

St.  Helens. 

4 

1  Shrews- 
bury. 

2  Bugby. 
1  A\'est- 
minster. 


1  graduate 
innonours. 

Ihas 
taught  in 

public 

elementaiy 

school. 


Trained  and 

certificated 

(Gov.). 


3 

2  graduates 
in  honours. 


2  graduates 

(lin 
honours). 


(L)  Examiners  ap- 
pointed by  the 
governors  at 
midsummer;  at 
Christmas  by 
masters  only. 

Also  Oxford 

and  Oambridge 
Schools  Exami- 
nation Boord  for 
Upper  School. 

(2.)  Science  and 
Art  Department. 

(2.)  College  of  Pre- 
ceptors. 


(1  j  Annually,    l^ 
Oxford  Delegacy. 


(1.)  In  alternate 
years  by  exa- 
miner appointed 
by  the  governors. 

(20  Cambridge 
Locals*  Science 
and  Art  Depart- 
ment. 

(1.)  Annually,  by 
examiner  ap- 
pointed by  the 
governors. 


(Ij  Annually,  by 
Cambridge  Syn- 
dicate of  Local 
Examinations. 


(1.)  Until  1803  the 
school  was  a 
centre  for  the 
Oxford  Local  Ex- 
aminations* and 
the  rest  of  tho 
school  was  cxa- 
nined  by  tlie 
Oxford  Delegacy. 


8   2 
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SECOKDARY   EDUCATION   COMMISSION  : 


III.  COUNTY  OF  LANCASTER.— (1.)  PARTICULARS  OF 


Namo  of  School. 


Income 
from 

Endov- 
ment. 


Date  of 
Foundation 

orlle- 
organiaation. 


Constitution  of 
Governing  Body. 


Town 

or 
Parish. 


22.  KOCHDALB  OSAM- 

MAB  School. 


28.  B088AU.    School 
(near  Fleetwood). 


£ 
27 


Founded  16G5    Ex-oiBcio  trustees    • 


Founded  1844. 

Royal 
Charter  1890. 


24.  St.  HxLBirs :  Cow- 
LBT  School. 


787 


Pounded  1714. 

Be-oi^nised 

1882. 


Rochdale 
(popu- 
lation. 
71.401). 


Governing  body  co-optative :  must  {  Fleet- 
be  members  of  Church  of  <  wood 
England.  ,(pariHhof) 

I    (pqpn- 
I    lation, 
9,274). 


12  governors  -  -  -  - 

6  ooKmtative  for  6  years'  term 

of  office. 
6  representative,e]ected  by  town 
council  of  Bt.  Helens,  each  for 
five  years. 


St. 
Helvns 
(popu- 
lation 
71.288). 


25.  Stahd   Grammar 
Bchool. 


26.  ULVSSflTOir  Gbam- 

MAB  School. 


87     Founded  1688.  15  trustees 


09 


27.  Uphollaitd 
Grammar 
School      (near 
AVigan.        Girls 
admitted). 


Founded  1080. 

Be-OTganised 

1882. 


47 


Founded  1668. 
Re-organised 

1877. 


I 

R^dclifTe. 
1    SU,U15. 


9  governors    •  -  •  - 

5  oo-optative. 

6  representative,  2  of  whom  are 
appointed  by  the  wardens  of 
St.  Mary's  Cnurch. 

2  by  Ulverston  School  Board. 
2  by  the  magistrates. 


Co-optatlve   and    representative 
governors. 


Ulverston 

I    (P<'P"- 
lation. 

10,015). 


Uphfl- 

land 
(lK>pu- 
lation. 
4.44A). 
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IndiutriB. 
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lUii- 

BSi. 
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'ss',r- 

ass. 

■^ 

lander 
■Etee. 

m 

nated 
bjlifc 
gorer- 

ChiuaiilrT, 
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NcBdlo-room. 

l)n»iDB, 

Pmitl*^ 
obamiitrr. 

Kipwcent. 

UbontoiT. 

yei^). 

U.  to  7(.  Bd. 

(?^ 

BI.S*. 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION  COMMISSION  : 


III.  COUNTY  OP  LANCASTER.— (1.)  PARTICULARS  OP 


Name  of  flchooL 


Number  for 

which  Ao- 

oommodation 

is  provided. 


Highest  Number  of  Pupils 
reached 


During  last 
10  years. 


In  1893. 


5 

0 


n 


I 

1 

n 


Number  and  Age  of  Pupils 
in  the  School  on  81st      I 
May  18M. 


00 

a 

P 


P 


OS  ^ 


a,  .1 

»        I 


22.  BOCHDALS  GRAM- 
KIB         BCHOOIr- 


23.  RoesALL   School 
•^eont. 


24.  St.  Hslsks  :  Gow- 

LBT  SCHOOIr- 

cont. 


26.  Stiitd  Orakxab 

HCR00Ir~COnt, 


26.  I7LTBB8TOir  GSAII- 
MAB  SCHOUlr-COnt 


2«.  TJPBOLLABD 

Obamxab  School 
(Girls  Admitted.) 


00 


880  to400    — 


100 


100 


W 


60 


84 

— 

84 

— 

892 

(1898). 

— 

129 

-- 

91 

— 

— 

80 

60 

84 

— 

^^^ 

87 

1 

80-40    —     — 


20    —     — 


24  — 


—    892  386 


88 


31 


27 


40 


14 


9   6   2 


4J 


154  177 


16 


12 


88 


30 


14 


7  18 


28 


IS 
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ENDOWED  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS,  BOYS'  SCHOOLS— con«. 


Proportion 

admitt^ 

from 

Public 

Elementary 

Schools 

in  the  years 

1802-98. 


Number  who  left  in  the  yean 
188»-93for 


A  Univer- 
sity or 
University 
College. 


Some  other 

Place  of 

Higher 

E  dcation. 


Another 

Seoondaiy 

School. 


Number  of  Teachers. 


Permanent. 


Visiting. 


ISS  percent. 


100 

Oxford. 

Cambridge. 

Dublin. 

Yiotoria. 


88  percent, 
(of  those 
now  on 

register). 


About  83 
der  cent. 


SOpercent.   . 


e 

University 

College, 

Liverpool. 


50  per  cent. 


2  Tictoiia. 
1  Aberdeen. 


1 

trained 

teacher 

has  taught 

in  a  public 

elementary 

school. 


4 

From 
Bossall 
Preparatory 
School  to 
Rugby. 
Marl- 
borough 
School,  &o. 


26gTadu- 
ates  (14  in 
honours). 


2 

Igraduate. 

Both  have 

taught  in 

public 

elementary 
schools. 


3  graduates 

(2  m 
honours). 


4 

Barrow 

Hi^h 

School  and 

Higher 

Grodo 

School. 


Nature  of 
Bzaminations  of 
(1.)  School. 
(2.)  Individual 
Pupils. 


(2.)  CoUege  of  Pre- 
ceptora. 


(1.)  Upper  forms 
by  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Joint 
Board. 

Best  of  school 
by  external  ex- 
aminer. 


(1.)  Annually,  ex- 
amined and  in- 
spected by  ex- 
aminer appoin- 
ted by  the  gover- 
nors. 

(2.)  Cambridge  Lo- 
cals and  College 
of  Preceptors. 


(L)  By  head- 
master. 

(S.)  Science  and 
Art  Bepaitment, 
London  Matricu- 
lation* 


(L)  Not  examined 
for  many  years. 


(20  Cambridge 
liocals. 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION  COMMISSION: 


III.  COUNTY  OF  LANCASTER.— (1.)  PABTICULAES  OP 


Name  of  School. 


Inoome 

from 

Eniloir- 

ment* 


Bate  of 
Foundation 

orRe- 
organiaation. 


Clonatitution  of 
GoTeminR  Body. 


28.  WaBRI  VOTOK 

Gbammab  School. 


29.  Whallbt  Rotal 
Oram M A  r 
School. 


£ 

1,064 


122 


90.  WlDSSS:      FaRK- 
WORTH  GRAMHAR 

School. 


31.  WlOAK  GR4JIJIAB 

School. 


70 


254 


Founded  1626. 

Re-organised 

l&l. 


Founded  1S50. 
Reorganised 

ISM. 
Re-opened 

1890. 


Founded  1007. 

Rennrganiaed 

1883. 


Founded 

before  1697. 

Re-organiaed 

1873. 


15  governors  • 
8  co-optative. 
7  representative. 


12  governors  - 

6  co-optative. 

7  representative. 


Town 

or 
Parish. 


10  governors  •  •  -  • 

4  oo-optative. 

6  representative,  appointed  as 
follows  .— 
2  hy  Council  of  borough  of 

widnes. 
2  by  School  Board  of  Widnes. 
2  by  J.P.'s  for  the  division. 


15  governors-         .         .         . 
3  ez-ofBdo. 
6  coK>ptative. 
6  representative  :— 

3  appointed  by  Town  Council. 

8  appointed  by  School  Board. 


Warring- 
ton 
(popu- 
lation, 

62,748). 

Whalley 
(popula- 
tion, 
1.M8). 


Widnes 
(popu- 
lation, 
80,011). 


Wigan 
(popu- 
la^on. 
56/)iS). 
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ENDOWED  SBOONDABY  SCHOOLS,  BOYS'  SOHOOLS-con*. 


Chancterof 
Fopnlation. 

Pronunont 
Indiifltnei. 


Pioportion  of 

Day  Scholars 

from  outside 

the  Town 

orFariah. 


Bemarks  on 
Bnildingi,  fto. 


Yearly  Pees. 


Tuition. 

Boarding. 

Mini, 
mum. 

munit 

Mini, 
mum. 

mum. 

Particulars 

at  to 

Extras. 


Artiisnand 
tradincr. 


Agricultural 


ManuftMsturiDg 


Industrial. 
Ooal  mining, 
iron  wc 
ootkm 


40  per  cent 


SI  per  cent. 


About  90  per 
cent. 


Playground 


Workshop. 

Playground. 

12  acres. 


Playground 


62. 


ei 


in. 


8/. 


Open  and 

covered 

playgrounds. 


(under 
10). 


91. 
(over 


901. 


S». 


SOI.         961. 

(according  to 

age). 


German, 

V.St. 

Greek,  SI.  Ss. 

Piano  or 
▼iolin,  41. 10s. 

OaipeLtrr, 

Shorthand. 
U.  lis.  M. 


Music.  81. 

Greek,  8/. 

German,  S2. 

Shorthand, 

7$.9d. 

Gymnastics, 

4i.9d. 


8EC0NDART   EDUCATION  COMUISSIOIf  : 


III.   COUNTY  OP  LANCA8TEB.-<1.)  PAllTICULARS  OP 

I  NomlMrlor  '  HIghMt  Namber  of  Pnpili    I 
which  Afi- '. — —^ 


4 


i| 


IS     B 


so.  ViDVil!      Fim- 

BCHOOL— I>7I<(. 


to      Sehoct  elond. 


„!, 
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ENDOWED  SBCONDABY  SCHOOLS,  BOYS*  SCHOOLS— co»f. 


Proportion 

admitted 
from 

Public 
Elementaiy 

Schools 
in  the  years 

18&2-8S. 


Number  who  left  in  the  years 
1889-93  for 


A  Univer* 
sitiy  or 

University 
College. 


Some  other 
Place  of 
Higher 

Bdncation. 


Another 

Secondfury 

SohooL 


Number  of  Teachers. 


Permanent. 


Tisiting. 


Nature  of 
Examinations  of 
BohooL 
Individual    > 
Pupils. 


a:{ 


Nearly 
89  per  cent. 


About 
36  per  cent. 


17 
8  Gam- 
bridge. 
2  Oxford. 
6  Owens' 
College, 
Bfan- 
chester. 

I  University 
College^ 

Liverpool. 


66  percent. 


66  per  cent. 


University 

College, 

Liverpool. 


1 
Owens* 

College. 


Several 
to  London 
Hospitals. 


3 
1  Owens* 
College. 
2  Man- 
chester 
Technical 
School. 


2 

iTeterinary 
College, 

Edinburgh. 

1  Veterlnu^ 

College, 

London. 


3  graduates 

in  honours. 

1  trained 

teacher. 


3 
by. 
aBoesall 
Sohool. 


iBugb; 


2  graduates 

(lin 
honours). 
1  has  been 
teacher  in 

public 
elementary 

school. 


1  graduate. 


2  graduates 
(1  in  hon- 
ours). 
1  certifi- 
cated 
teacher. 


4 


8 


2 


(1.)  Under  the 
delegacy  of  the 
Oxford  Local 
Examinations. 


(1.)  Annually,  ex- 
aminer appointed 
byjtovemors. 

(2.J  Oxford  Locals, 
College  of  Pre- 
ceptors and 
Science  and  Art 
Examinations. 


(2.)  College  of  Pre- 
ceptors. 


(1.)  AnnuaUy,  by 
examiner  ap- 
pointed by 
governors. 

(8.)  Cambridge 
Junior,  Matricu- 
lation  (London, 
and  Victoria). 
Science  and  Art 
Department. 
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SECONDART  ECJOATIOX  COMMISSION: 


III.  COUNTY  OF  LANCA8TER.H1.)  PABTIOULABS  OF 


Name  of  School. 


Income 
from 

Endow- 
ment. 


Date  of 
Foundation 

or  Re- 
organisation. 


Constitution  of 
Gorernlnir  Body. 


Town 

or 
Fairiih. 


1.  B01.TOV  Oh vscH  ov 

EHOIJLirD    EOUCA- 
TIOKAL       IFSTITU- 

Tiov  (OiBia'  Db- 
fabtmbvt). 


Mahchssteb  HieH 
School. 


S.  NOBTH  HaHCHBSTBB 

HiOH  School. 


4.  Pbvplbtov  High 
School^  Salfobd, 
Maitchbstbb. 


6.  St.HbLBVS  :  COWLET 

G1BL8'  School. 


£ 

See  under 
Boys' De- 
panment. 


Founded 
1846. 


'  1000 


Founded 

1874.    Be- 

oiycanised 

1884. 


Founded 
180S. 


Founded 
1885. 


Shares 
endow- 
ment of 
boys' 
school. 


Founded 
1882. 


Committee  of  7 
nine  laymen. 


clerss^man  and 


14  governors 

12  oo-optative. 
12  representative. 


Do. 


Do. 


12  gOTomors  -         « 
6  co-optative. 
6    representative 
Town  Council. 


elected  by 


Bolton 

(popula* 

tion, 

lilMXI2. 


Han- 
Chester 
(popula- 
tion, 
606^308). 


Do. 


Salford, 
(108.130.) 


St.Helens 
(71,288). 
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ENDOWED  SBCONDABY  SCHOOLS,  GIBLS'  SCHOOLS. 


Cluuraoter  of 
PopnUktioD. 

PromiDMit 
Indnitrifli. 


MannfBCtaruig 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


InduBtruU.SmaU 
middle  dan. 

Gtanand 
chemical  works. 


Proportion  of 

DajScholan 

fhrnioatade 

the  Town 

orPluriBh. 


Bemarkflon 
Buildings,  ftc. 


Yearly  Fees. 

Tiution. 

Boarding. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Kaxi. 

mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

MaTf- 
mum. 

Particulars 

as  to 

Extras. 


60  per  cent 


M  per  cent. 


60  per  cent. 


percent. 


Laboratory 

and  play. 

ground. 


Chemical  and 

physical 
laooratories. 
Playground. 


SmaU 

chemical 

laboratory. 

Playground. 


Small 

laboratoiy. 

Pbmpronnd. 

Lecture  hall. 


Laboratoiy  in 

boys'  school 

available. 

8  playnrounds 

a  ad  pbyroom. 


62.  te. 

(under 
18). 


97.09. 

(under 

10). 


Do. 


Do. 


(under 
11). 


01.  Of. 

(over 
12). 


161. 16s. 
(enter- 
ing 
when 
over 
M). 


Do. 


Do. 


71. 
over 
11). 


Music,  91,  Of. 


Entrance  feCi 

10s. 
Music  (piano), 

67. 6#. 
Violin.  9i.  8s. 
Piano  prac- 
tice, 11. 10s. 
Solo  singing, 
37.  Sf. 


Musie(piano), 
<tf.8s. 


Book  fee, 
12s.,  16s. 


BECONDABT   EDUCATION   COHUISSiON  : 
IIT.  OOITNTT  OP  LAKCAaTEB.— 0-)  PAE-nOtTLAKS  OF 


i  'si^i'st  ■ 


M  i.ircHBmB  — 
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EK^DOWED  SECONDABY  SCHOOLS,  GIBLS'  SCHOOLS— aw<. 


Proportion 

admitted 

Arom 

Public 

Elementary 

Schools 
in  the  3'ears 
1     19bi-99. 

Number  who  left  in  the  years 
188&-«3for 

Number  of  Teachers. 

Nature  of 
Examinations  of 
(1.    School. 
(2.)  Individual 
Pupils. 

A  Univer- 
sity or 

University 
CoUege. 

Some  other 
Place  of 
Higher 

Education. 

Another 

Secondary 

School. 

Permanent. 

Visiting. 

About  16 
per  oeut. 

3 

■              • 

■                            • 

6 
1  trained 
teacher. 

• 

(1.)   Oxford  Dele- 
racy    of     Local 
Examinations. 

1 

25 
per  cent. 

1 
i 

27 

8  Owens' 

College. 

SNewn- 

ham. 
2  Girton. 

ist 

Hugh's. 

Oxford. 

IPirth 

OoUege, 
Sheffield. 
10  Hollo- 
wly Clollege. 

•                            •• 

23 

6  graduates. 
(S  in  hon- 
ours),! 
trained 
teacher. 

4 

(1.)  Annually  .Cam- 
bridge  Syndi- 
cate. 

Lady  examiner 
fh)m  one  of  the 
training  colleges. 

1 

11 
percent. 

1 

•              • 

•                            • 

6 

3  graduates. 

lin 

honours. 

0 

(L)  Periodically.by 
external    exami- 
ners. 

Nearly 

5  per  cent. 

(of  those 

now  on 

register). 

2 

Victoria. 

2 
Kinder- 
garten 
Training 
CoUeges,. 
Bedford 
Mid  Man- 
chester. 

10 
abroad. 

8 

4 

(1.)  Cambridge 
Syndicate. 

Juniors  by  ex- 
aminer from  one 
of  the  training 
colleges. 

20 
per  cent. 

1 
Oxford. 

«                                  m 

>              • 

4 

and  3 

student 

teachers. 

2  graduates 

in  honours. 

• 

a 

(1.)  Annually    by 
examiner  appoinr- 
ed  by  governors. 
(2.)    London  Ma- 
triculation, Cam- 
bridge     Locals, 
College  of   Pre- 
ceptors, Soienco 
and  Art  Depart- 
ment. 
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SECONDABY  EDUCATION  COMMISSION: 


nj.  COUNTY  OP  LANCASTER.— (2.)  PEOPEIETART 


Name  of  ScfaooL 


Slate  of 

Eaitebliah-    ! 
mebt.       I 


CoDfltitQtKm  of 
Pn^rielaiy  Bodj. 


Mode  of 

Application  of 

Proats. 


Town 
or  Parish. 


LlTSBPOOL  COLLBGI  • 


2.  Middle  and  Com- 
mercial BchooL 


LlYBSPOOL  IVSTITVTB 

1.  The  High  SchooL 


t.  Commercial  School 


LiTBBPOOL       8.      FlL 
Xi.yiBR'8  COLUBGB. 


Makchxbtbb  Catho- 
lic COLLXGIATB  IK- 
8TITUTB. 


1818 


IMS 


1880 


18C8 


1842 


18n 


Inooiporated  nnder 
Oonpeniea'  AeU, 
1881  and  1887.  vith 
liahility  limited  to 
61.  a  member. 


Bo.         do. 


Deroted  tonae 

of  achooL  LifiB 

goTemon 

eipready 

ezolnded  fxom 

pwiieipallon 

inprofltk 


Bo. 


Liverpool 

(population 

617.980). 


21  truateet  not  inoor- 
rMted. 


Bo. 


da 


Proprietors  not  inoor* 
porated. 


Proprietort    not   in- 
corporated. Liabilitj 
unlimited. 


Carried  over 
to  reem  le  fimd. 


Bo. 


If  any,  carried 
toreaerre  fund. 


Divisible 

among 

proprietors. 


Bo. 


Bo. 


Bo^ 


Bo. 


Manchester 

(popolatUm 

60B«868). 
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SCHOOLS,  BOYS'  SCHOOLS. 


Propor^ 

tkmof 

Dur 

Scholan 

from 

oatoide 

Town  or 

Fittisfa. 


Remarks 
on  Buildings. 


Yearly  Fees. 


Tuition. 


I  Ji  1^  !•  I    ■  i 


Boarding. 


Uinimum. 


Maximum.  Minimum. 


About  16 
iwroent. 


About  11 
percent. 


Breeted  for 
school  purposes. 

Chemical 
laboratory  and 

lecture  room. 
Playground  and 

cricket  field. 


Breeted  for 
school  purposes. 
Laboratory. 
Workshops ; 
electrical  and 
carpentering. 
Gymnasium. 
Two  play- 
grounds and 
cricket  field. 


15/.  UL. 

(under  9) .     (over  10) . 

Reductions 

;  for  sons  of 

e]er|[y  and 

I  rslatives  of 

donors. 


Middle  School. 
(W.  to.  111.  lU. 

Gommercial  School. 
41.  61. 


About  85     Breeted  for     •     ,61. 6t. 
per  cent,  school  purpoues.  (under  8) . 

Laboratory. 

Playground. 


Bo. 


Ba 


3/.  St. 

(under  8), 


Nearly  17      Erected  for        42.16s. 
per  cent. '  school  purposes.   (Prepara- 
;  Laboratory  and     toiy  and 
playground,     commercial 
depart- 


*     ments. 


About  18    Partly  erected 
per  cent. '     for  school 

{purposes.  Play- 
ground, cricket, 
1    and  football 
I        fields. 


121.  M«. 
(over  11). 


5/.        I 
(over  10).  I 


91. 


6/.  5s. 


Maximum. 


Fsrtieulars  as 
toBxttas. 


Laboratory  flse^ 
II.  10s. 


8U.  10s. 


French  or  Latin, 

II. 

Shorthand,  U. 

Drill,  16s. 


Typewriting, 
7s.6<l. 


A     88660. 
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SECONDARY   EDUCATION  COMMISSION: 


ni.  COUNTY  OF  LAJSrCASTBR.— (2.)  PBOPEIBTART 


Name  of  SchooL 


Number  for 
which  Ac- 
commodation 
ifl  prorided. 


Highest  Number  of  Pupils  ! 
reached                  | 

Number  and  Age  of 

Pupils  in  the  School  on 

Slat  May  1894. 

During  last 
10  years. 

In  1898. 

1 

Under  8. 

Sand 
under  18. 

1       i      .1 

Day 
Scholars. 

• 

1 

Da>' 
Schohirs. 

Boarders. 

12  and 
under  14. 

14  and 
under  18. 

16  and 
upwards 

LinSPOOL  COULSOB  - 

1.  Boys'         Upper 
School— cw»^. 


2.  Middle  and  Com- 
mercial  Sohool— • 
cont. 


LlTSBPOOL  ImTTITTE 

1.  The  High  School 
—eont. 


&  Commercial  School 


LnrxAPOOL  S.  Ps.     - 
Xavier's      College- 
con^. 


MAFCHBaTER    CATHO- 
LIC Collegiate  Ie* 

8TITUTE— «Wf. 


( 


270  i  — 


256 

'  (1893). 


800  I   — 


600 
(18W1. 


"1.100 


306 
(1880). 


769 
(1886). 


400  '  — 


404 
(1884). 


160 


30 


266 


—   I  600 


—  1 288 


—  1468 


241' 


732 


—    286 


00     80 
(1891). 


74 


978  1879 


—   824 


28   96 


57 


71 


71 


171 


4  169 


96 


289 


112 


34 


«5V44 


179 


366 


90 


28 


40 


23 


8 


■■  ^ 
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SCHOOLS,  BOYS*  SCHOOLS— <j<m*it««5. 


Proportion 

admitted 

ftom 

Pablio 

Elementary 

Schools 

in  the  year* 

1882-«S. 


Number  who  left  during  the  years 
1889-08  for 


AlTniver- 
■ityor 

University 
GolleKO. 


Some  other 

Place 
of  Hiffber 
Education. 


Another 

Secondary 

School. 


Number  of  Teachers. 


Permanent. 


Visiting. 


Nature  of 
Examination  of 
(1.)  School. 
(2.)  Individual 
Pupils. 


About 

1  per  cent. 

of  those 

now  on 

register. 


50  per  cent. 


ft2 

37  Oxford 

andGam« 

bridge. 

8  University 

Colleffe» 
Liverpool. 

7£din. 

burgh 

and  St. 
Andrews. 


6 


75  per  cent. 


Nearly  50 
per  cent. 


Nearly 
50  per  cent. 


S4 


12 


6 
Owen's 

Celiege  and 
Dublin 

University. 


21 


24 
chiefly  at 
Stonyhurst. 


11 

2  St.  Mary's 
Chester- 
field. 
2  Ushaw. 
2  Stony- 
hurst. 
2  technical 

school. 
1  Douay. 


47 
From  Com- 
mercial to 
middle 
school. 


14 

All 

graduates 

(12  in 

honours). 

1  mistress 

for  prenara- 

to^  Class. 


17 

9  graduates 

(Sin 

honours). 

10  have 

taughftin 

public 

elementaiy 

schools. 

10  are 

trained 

teachers. 


12 
8  graduates. 


18 

9  graduates. 

Takiuff  both 

schools  (11 

in  honours. 


14 

'3  graduates 
'       (lin 

honours). 
I    4  trained 

teachers. 


!  All  trained 
>   teachers.^ 


2 


(1.)  Annually  by 
Oxford  and  Cam<^ 
bridge  Joint 
Board.  PormVI. 
entered  for 

Higher  Certifi- 
cate. Form  V. 
for  Lower  Certir- 
fleate. 


(2.)  London  Matri- 
culation. Oxford 
Jiocal  Delegacy. 
Science  and  Art 
Department. 


(1.)  Oxford  Local 
examinations, 
Science  of  Art 
De  p  artment 
Society  of  Arts 
Union  of  Lanca- 
and  Cheshire 
Institut  ?s. 


(1.)  Each  termby^ 
Prefect  of 
Studies. 

(2.)  Form  VL 

London  Matricu- 
lation, V.  and 
IV.  Oxford  Local 
Individuals  take 
Science  and  Art 
Department  ex*^ 
aminations. 


(2.)  College  of  Pre- 
ceptors. Union 
of  Cheshire  and 
Lancashire  Insti- 
tute. Science  and 
Art  Department. 


T   2 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION  COMMISSIOS^ : 


ni.  COUNTY  OF  LANOASTEB,— fW  PBOPEIETAEY 


-^     *  — 


Name  of  ScfaooL 


Date  of 

Establuh. 

mont. 


1.  Blackbuev  High 
School  fob 

Girls. 


2.  fioLTOH         High 
School  fob 

GIBL8. 


3.  BxTBT  High  School 

TOR  G1BL8. 


4.  JjITBRPOOL        Col- 
LRGR  FOB  GiRLB. 


4.  1/IVBRFOOL     IXSTI- 

TUTB  Girls' 

School. 


e.  LivRRpooL  High 
School  for 
Girls. 


7.  ElST        LlTRRPOOL 

Hion       School 

FOR  GiRIAi 


188S 


1877 


1884 


18S6 


1844 


1880 


1891 


PropnetaiT  Body.         "^■^SSST 


Town 
or  Punah. 


I 


Proprieton  incorpo- 
rated with  limited 
liabililgr. 


SiTidend  may 
noieioeed 
6  per  cent.; 

excess  most  be 
devoted  to 

usee  of  school 


Blackburn 

(popnlation, 

180,064). 


I 


Do. 


Do.  - 


Bolton 

(popaUtion, 

ll{MKtt). 


Dividend  paid  Bury 

to  shareholders,  (popnlatioii* 

I  and  bonus  to  67^2). 
mistresaee.     I 


Incorporated     under    Devoted  to  the 
Companies'      Acts,     use  of  school. 
1888  and  1887,  with     Life  governors 
liability  limited  to  |      expressly 
fi^  a  member.  I  excluded  fh)m 

participatioii 
in  profits. 


I 


Twenty  one  trustees, 
not  incorporated. 


Carried  to 
reserve  f^ind. 


I  G.  P.D.  8.  Co.  Pro- 
prfetors  incorpora- 
ted    with   limited 

<      liabUity. 


Dividend  naid 
to  shareholders. 


Do. 


Dow 


Liverpool 

(popnlation. 

517,980). 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
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SCHOOLS,  GIRLS'  SCHOOLS. 


Vlnopor- 

tion  of 

Day 

Scholars 

fttim 
oataide 
Town  or 
Parish. 


Bemarks 
on  Buildings. 


Yearly  Fees. 


Tuition. 


Minimuni. 


Nearly  24 
percent. 


t 


Erected  for    I  41. 14t.  dcf . 
bchool  purposes.    ( Prepara- 
Playground.   ,      tory). 


About  14 
per  cent. ' 


Do. 


About  33 
per  cent. 


(Kinder- 
garten). 


Not  erected 
for  school      I 
purposes. 

Playground. 


S/.8«. 


AbouslS 
percent. 


SSper 
cent. 


About  10 
percent. 


Bereral 

from 

adjoining 

parishes, 

a  few  from 

Bookie. 


Brectedibr 

school  purposes. 

Laboratory 

and  science 

lecture  room. 

Studio. 
Playground. 


Partly  erected 
for  school 
purposes. 

Playground. 


Not  erected 

for  school 

purposes. 

taboratorsr, 

Playground. 


Altered  for 

school  purposes. 

Playground. 


S/.16«. 
(Kinder* 
garten). 


4/.4«. 
(under  11). 


92. 9«. 
(under  10). 

Kinder- 
garten. 


Do. 


Haximnm. 


Boarding. 


Hinimum. 


181. 18«. 

(pupils 
entering 
over  10). 


Ifil.  16s. 

(for  pupils 

entering 

over  16). 


Itf.l2#. 


11/.  Of.  6d. 
(over  12). 


8r.8#. 
(over  18). 


16^16«. 
(over  18). 


Do. 


Maximum. 


Particulars  as 
to  Extras. 


Piano,  tf .  6«. 
Singing,  6/.  6«. 


Piano,  4M4t.6rf. 

Piano,  <U.  6s. 

VioUn.7/.17«.6(i. 

Dancing, 

II.  lis.  Qd, 

Extra  drin.  15«. 

Stationery,  16s. 


Music  81. 8s. 


Piano.4/.14f.6(l. 

to  61. 6s. 

Painting.  91. 8s. 

Ohemistiy,  U.  ls» 


Piana  41, 4r. 

to  81.  8s. 

Dancing,  12. 8s. 

(8  terms). 


Music.  62. 6«. 

to  101. 10s. 

Extra  drawing, 

62. 6s.  to  02. 9s. 

Dancing,  12.  Is.  to 

12.11s.  6a.  a  term. 


Piano,  42.  lOs  .and 

62.6s. 

YioUn.  92.  Off. 
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SECONDARY   EDUCATION  COMMISSION: 


in.  COUNTY  OF  LANOASTBB.— (2.)  PEOPRIETARY 


Name  of  School. 


Number  for 

which  Ao- 

coinmodstion 

ia  provided. 


I 

o 

a 


& 


1.  Blackbubf  High 
School  ?obGislb 


2.  BoLTOF  High 
School  voBGiiiLS 
—con*. 


3.    BuBT  High 

School  vob  Gibls 
—cont. 


4.  LiVXBPOOL   OOL- 
LBGB  FOB  GIBL8 


4».  LlTBBPOOL  Ivm- 
TUTB      GiBIA' 

SoHoo^— «af»^. 


a,  LiTBBPOOL   High 
School  FOB  G1BL8 


?•  East  Liysbfooz. 
High  School  FOB 
OiBLB—eont, 


Highest  Number  of  Pup 
reached 


During  last 
10  years. 


I 


§ 


In  1898. 


I 


I 


Number  and  Age  of     , 
Pupils  in  the  School  on 
81st  May  1894. 


3 

o 


00 

I 

d 
P 


00   - 


tSfH 


■g5 

II 


280 

r- 

168 
(1894). 

— 

160 

120 

— 

97 
(1894). 

92 

120 

— 

114 
(1888). 

— 

U4 

260 

- 

220 
(1698). 

— 

280 

870 

— 

891 
(1884). 

— 

224 

800 

- 

— 

— 

288 

ISO 

— 

116 
(1894). 

— 

100 

^ 

168 


97 


114 


191 


20 


14 


9 


12 


217 


847 


114 


U 


19 


16 


46 


28 


24 


66 


38  i  41 


18 


28 


31 


46 


78 


84 


88 


24 


66 


18 


14 


U 


98 


^ 
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SCHOOLS,  GIBLS'  SCHOOLS— <5a»hntt«d. 


Proportion 

adBiitted 

from 

Public 

Elementary 

Schools 

in  the  years 

1S»2>0S. 


Xumbor  who  left  during  the  years 
1889-93  for 


Number  of  Teachers, 


^aVtvir  I  Someplace 
CJoUcge.    I  Education, 


Another 

Secondary 

School. 


Permanent/   Tisiting. 


Nature  of 
Examination  of 
(1.)  School. 
(2.)  Individuaf 
pupils. 


About 
27  per  cent. 


4  per  cent. 

(oTthose 

now  on 

register). 


2 

1  Owens* 

College. 

1  Aberyst- 

wyth. 


2 
a  Cam- 
bridge. 
1  Owens' 
College. 


2 

Cambridge 
Training 
College. 


About  4 

10  per  cent.  ;i  Newnham 
College, 
Cambridge. 
1  Oweiur 
College. 
2  Aberyst- 
wyth. 


2 


About 
20  per  cent.  1  NewnhamtMaria 
(of  those 

now  on 
register). 


38  per  cent. 


College, 
Caxnbriage. 
1  Uniyersity 

College, 
Liverpool 


S  graduates 

(lin 
honours). 
Strained 
teachers. 


6 

S  graduates 

in  honours. 

1  trained 

teacher. 


1 

ia  Qrej 
Training 
College. 


About 
8  per  cent* 


About 
4  per  cent. 


12 
8  Oxford 
and  Cam. 

bridge. 

8  HoUoway 

College. 

1  Aberys- 

wyth. 


Abeiyst- 
wyth. 


S 

2  Chel- 
tenham 
College. 
1  Oxford 
High 
SchooL 


1  trained 
teacher. 


19 

3  graduates 

innonours. 

4  trained 

teachers. 


10 

8  graduates. 


2 


1  L»R>A.M. 


12 
6  graduates 

(8in  ' 
honours). 


4  graduates 

in  honours. 

2  trailed 

teach'Ts. 


(1.)  Annnaljy  by 
Oxford  Delegacy 
or  Oxford  and 
C  am  bridge 
SchoolsExamma- 
tion  Board. 


(10  Annually     by 
Oxford  ana  Cam- 
bridge    Schools 
Examination 
Board. 

(2.)  South  Kensing- 
ton Art  Examin- 
atioiv  Exsonina- 
tionofAssociated 
Board  ol  R.C.M. 
and  R.A.M.; 


(lj)Annually  ^  by- 
Osxiibridge  Syn- 
dicate. 


(10  Two  -Wgfaest 
forms  uiiraaily 
by  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Ex- 
amination Board. 
Lower  school  by 
the  staff. 

(2.)  Higher  and 
lower  certiflcatee 
of  Oxford  and 
Gambr i  d  g  e 
Bocutl. 


(3.)  Cambr  dge 
Locals,  Cam- 
bridge Higher 
Local.  Science 
and  Art  Depart- 
ment^ London 
Institute  of 
Needlework  Ex- 
amination- 


(10  AnnnaUy  by 
Oxford  and  0am- 
bridge  Schools 
.Examination 
Board. 


(1.)       Do. 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION   COMMISSION: 


m.  COUNTY  OF  LANCASTEE.— (2.)  PBOPRIETART 


Name  of  Bohool. 


Dftteof 

Establisb- 
ment. 


Constitution  of 
Proprietary  Body. 


Mode  of 

Application  of 

Profits. 


Town 
or  Parish. 


8.  LiTBBrooL.  8et- 
TOir  PjLXK  High 
Bghool  vox  Gixls. 


9.  lxyibpool.  notbb 
Bams  Hioh 

BOKOOL. 


10.  8  O  U  T  H  F  O  E  T, 

TRnrxTT  Hall. 


11.  Wabbisi'otov,  St. 
Blphis's  Clebot 
Davohtebs' 

BCHOOL, 


12.  "WlOAK       OHOi^rf 

HiaH        School 

vox  GIBI8. 


18M 


1851 


1871 


18M 


1S87 


Church       Extension 
Association. 


Convent    of     Notre 
Dame. 


Westoyaii    Methodist 
Body. 


Proprietors  not  in- 
oornorated,  liability 
unlimited. 


Church  Schools  Com- 
pany, Limited. 


ProfltawiUbe 
applied  to 
support  of 

similar  schools. 


No  profits 


Carried 
fonfard. 


Diridend 
limited  to 
6  per  cent. 


Liverpool 

(pcmuution, 

07,980). 


Do. 


Southpqrt 

(population, 

41«406). 


Warrinfi^taii 

(population, 

62,748). 


Wigan 

(populatioin, 

S6.018). 
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SCHOOLS,  GIBLS'  SCUOOhS— continued. 


Propol^ 
tionof 

Sch^urs 

firom 

Otttoide 

Town  or 

Parish. 


Yearly  Pees. 


Remarks 
on  Buiidings. 


Tuition. 


Minimum.   Muumum. 


Boarding. 


Minimum. 


Maximum. 


Particulars) 
to  Bxtras. 


About  I    Brected  for 
Spercent'school  purposes 
and  play- 
grounds. 


No  day 
schools. 


Erected  for 

school  purposes. 

PlaTground 

ll  ncr«s. 


Erected  for 

school  purposes, 

Playgrounds, 

open  and 

oovered. 


Nodur   I    Brected  for 
schools,  school  purposes. 

Gymnasium. 

FiaygTound. 


About  50 
per.cent. 


Noterectedl 
for  school 
[purposes. 


11. 4f .  9d. 
(under  5). 


<».«f. 


(over  8). 


Included  under 
boarders'  fee. 


Included  under 
boarders' fee. 


6Z.6«. 


9L99, 


28;. 


20?. 

(for 

orphans  of 

dergyin 

old  diocese 

ofCihest«r). 


457. 

(daughters 

of  cleigy 

outside 

diocese  of 

Cihestor). 


Stationery,  7«.  6dL 
German,  15s. 

Piano,  IZ.  11«.  6dL 
Violin,  2{.5t. 

Shorthand,  ISs. 

Typewritizig*  15«. 

Dancing,  10*.  M, 


Music,  41. 4t. 
Singing,  41. 4«. 


Violin. 
Stationer^'. 


Latin,  Grade, 

German, 

i;.  lU.'.ed. 

Fainting,  Stf.  &f. 

Dancong; 

ll.ll*rw. 


SBCONIiARY   EDUCATION   COMMISSION: 


ni.  OOUIfTT  OF  LANCASTBE— (3.)  PROPRIBTAaT 


commoditlan 


Same  of  Bchool. 


HiEhE«tNuiiiberaf  Pupils  ; 
Durtnit  lut 

""1 


i 


t,  LiraitFOOL.  SITTOX 


D.  LtTXBFOOL.   MOTIS 

Dxua    Hia- 

BCHOOl— (»■/, 


Tkiritt    UaUi— 


^a' 


.  vol  OlBl«— emt. 
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SCHOOLS,  GIBLS'  SCHOOLS. 


Proportion 

admitted 

from 

Public 

Elementary 

Schools 

in  the  years 

189»-98. 


Number  who  left  dnring  the  years 
1889-98  for 


A  Univer- 
sity or 

University 
College. 


Someplace 

of  Hifftaer 

Bancation. 


Another 

Secondary 

School. 


About 

17  per  cent. 

(of  those 

now  on 

register). 

80  per  cent, 
(of  those 
now  on 
register). 


About 

S6  per  cent. 

(of  those 

now  on 

register). 


None 


About 
33  per  cent. 


2 

1  Oxford. 

iStAn- 

drewB. 


23 

Boarding 
schools  on 

the 
continent. 


Number  of  Teachers. 


Permanent. 


Visiting. 


Nature  of 
Biamination  of 
(1.)  School. 
(2.)  Individual 
Pupils. 


M 

2  trained  ' 
teachers. 


10 

2trained 

teachers* 

one  holds 

teaching 

diploma  of 

OoUege  of 

Preceptors. 


6 

2  graduates 

in  honours. 

2  trained 

teachers. 


2 


1  graduate 
inoonouis. 


2  graduates 

(lin 
honours). 


4  and 
chaplain. 


(1.)   No  examina- 
tion yet  held. 


(1)  Oxford      and 
Bdinburgh, 
Locals,    Science 
and  Art  Depart- 
ment. 


(IJ  Axmually  hy 
University 
graduate. 

(20  Ck>llegeof  Pre* 
oeptors,  0am- 
bndge  Locals, 
London  matri- 
oilation. 

(1J  Oxford  Local 
Bxamination. 


(L)  Annually    by 
representasives 
of    Oxlbrd   and 
Oambridn;^ 

(2.)  Oambndge 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION  COMMISSION: 


IV.  COUNTY  OF  NORFOLK.— (1.)  PABTIODLARS  OF 

(Population, 


Name  of  School. 


Income 
from 

Endow- 
ment. 


Date  of 
Foundation 

or  Re- 
organiaatioti. 


Constitution  of 
Goieminff  Body. 


Tuvn 

or 
Barish. 


DOirsD  School. 


8.  Holt  :     Gbbbham 
Gbaxxab  School. 


215 


8.  Kiiro'B  Ltkv 

GsAMXAE  School. 


1/01 


119 


4.  NoKwiCH :     Ksma 

lOWABD  VI.  GBAJC- 

MAM  School. 


^ 


S.NosinoH!     Kae 
Sdwixd  TL  Middu 

80SOOL. 


&  KOBWIOR :  PBISBT- 

nBXAjr  School. 


1.191 


878 


Founded  1727. 

Be-OTvomised 

1883. 


Founded  U64. 

Be-organiaed 

1857. 


In  or  before 

Beifrnof 

Henry  VIII. 

Be-organised 

1884. 


Founded 
1M9-50. 


11  govemors .  -  .  . 

1   (Bector  of    Hingbam)     ex- 

officio. 
3  co-optative. 
7  representative : — 

2  elected  by  pariah  of  Hing- 

bam. 
1  elected  by  guardi^na  of 

Forehoe  Union. 
1  elected  by  guardians   of 
Mitford    and:    Launditc^ 
Union. 

1  elected  by  guardians   o 
Way  land  Union. 

2  elected  by  Justices  of  the 
Peace. 

The  Fiahmongers  Company 


Hing- 
ham 
(popu- 
lation, 
1,560). 


Opened 
1888. 


Fo«ndedl709. 

Re-organised 

1888. 


2  governors  -  •         . 

4  co-optative. 
6  representative  :— 

1  appointed  by  H.R.H.  the 

Irince  of  Wales. 
1  appointed  by  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Oambrioge. 
1  appointed  by  St.  John's 

College,  Cambridge. 
1    appointed    by  jBmanuel 

Col%e^  Cambridge. 
8  appomted  by  Corporation 
of  King's  Lynn. 


18  governors 
5  oo-optative. 
IS  representative  :— 

4  appointed  by  Town  Council. 
6        »  M  trustees      of 

general  list  in  Norwich. 
8  appointed  by  Bean    and 

CoMter  of  Norwich. 
1  appointed  by  University  of 

(Hford. 
1  appointed  by  Universi^  of 
Cambridge. 


Holt 
(popu- 
lation, 
1.750). 


King's 
Lynn 

i8;»o). 


Norwich 
100,970). 


Do. 


7  oo-optative  trustees 


Do. 


Do. 
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BNDOWED  SECOITOAEY  SCHOOLS,  BOYS'  SCHOOLS. 
454,516.) 


Oharacter 

of 
Population. 

PromJnMit 
lodoBtriei.  < 


Proportion  of 

DayScholan 

from  outaide 

Town  or  Parish. 


Remarks  on 
Buildings,  3k. 


Tearly  Fees. 


Tuition  Fee. 


Mini* 
mum. 


Maxi- 
mum. 


Boarding  Fee. 


Mini-  '  Maxi- 
mum. .  mum. 


FSrticularB 

as  to 

Extras. 


Chiefly 
agricultural. 


Agricultural. 


Professional 
and  trading. 
Com,  cattle, 
and  timber 
trade. 


20  per  cent. 


fiO  per  cent. 


About  10  per 
cent. 


Trading  and 
mannfaoturing. 
Cattle  trade 
and  agricul- 
tural centre, 
mustard  and 
starch 
ftbctories. 


Bo. 


Bo. 


24  per  cent. 


About  26  per 
cent. 


6  per  cent. 


Small 
laboratory. 


Playground 
and  cricket 
field. 


No  class 

rooms, 

laboratoiy, 

playground, 

cricket  field 

(hired). 


Labors  tonr 
(in  prospect) 
wiNrkshop, 
2  play- 
grounds, 
cricket  field 
SarrcB. 


Laboratory, 

1  open  and 

2  covei-ed 
playgrounds. 


Class  room 

fitted  up  as 

lalwratoiy, 

playground. 


U, 


91,69, 


107. 

(under 

10 


15{. 
(over 
12). 


Sons  of 

burgesses. 

7M0«.   lUSs. 


161.109. 


25{. 
(wkly.) 


18/.  18«. 

to21{. 
(at 
third 

board- 
ing 

house). 

40/. 
(under 

14). 


6/.6S. 


18«. 
(Foun- 
da- 
tioners) 


45#. 

(Nor- 
Foun- 
da- 
tioners) 


S5/. 
(full 
board-. 

ers). 


36/.  15s 
to  42/. 
(school- 
house). 


40/. 

(over 

14). 


Books. 

library,  and 

games  1/.  lOt. 

(charged  to 

day  Doys 

only). 


Brawing 
9/.  as. 


Musio. 
Dancing. 


60/. 


Drawing 

1/. 

(advanoed). 

German  1/. 

Carpentry  2/. 


Entrance  fe6 
lOf. 


8ECONDABT   EDUCATION  COHinSSIOK  I 
rV.  OOUNTT  OP  NOEPOLK.— a-)  PABTIOaLABS  OP 


Nune  of  ScbooL 


S.  HoiT:      amtama 


B.  ITobwich:    Kino 

EDWASD  VI.  HniDLB 

BcHOoL— eenf. 


KnmWror     Hiahert  Numjw  or  Pupili 

which  Ae-     '•"' 

Itprondwl.  11)^1 


Namber  utd  An  of 

PuFili  ID  the  SchoDl  on 

girt  ll«j  igOi. 


S2-SaS 
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ENDOWED  SEOONDAEY  SCHOOLS,  BOYS'  SOHOOLS— con^. 


Proportion 

admitted 

from 

Publia 
Elementary 

Schools 
in  the  years 

lS92-i)S. 


Number  who  left  in  the  years 
1889-94  for 


A  Univer- 
sity or 
University 
College. 


Some  other 
Place  of 
Higher 

Education. 


Another 

Secondary 

School. 


Number  of  Teachers. 


Permanent. 


Visiting. 


About 

16  per  cent, 

(of  those 

now  on 

register). 


About 

26  per  cent.  I 

(of  those 

now  on 

register). 


4 
3  Gam- 
bridge. 
1  London. 


6  percent,  j  4 

(of  those  I  2  Oim- 

now  on     I  bridge, 
register),  i 


None 


17 


Nearly 
20  per  cent. 


Aberdeen.. 


SheiBeld 

Technical 

College. 


1  Welling, 
borough. 
1  County 
School. 
1  Christ's 
Hospital. 


2 

Felstead 

Schofrf. 


4  graduates. 


N 


7 

London 

University. 


2 
1  graduate. 


8  graduates 

(lin 
honours). 


9 

All 
graduates 

(Sin 
honours). 


2  graduates 

(lin 
honours). 
6  have 
taught  in 

public 

elementary 

schools. 

Strained 

teachers. 


1  graduate. 


8 


Nature  of 
Examinations  of'-' 
(1.)  SchooL 
(2.)  Individual 
pupils. 


(1.)  Annually  l^ 
examiner  ap- 
pointed by 
governors. 

(Q  CoUege  of 
Preceptors. 


(1.)  Upper  School 
b^  one  of  the 
visitors. 

Lower  School  by 
headmaster. 


(1.)  Annually  by 
examiner  ap* 
proved  by  gover- 
nors. 

(20  College  of 
Preceptors. 

Oambridge  Locals. 

London  Matrienla» 
tion. 


(1.)  Upper  SchooT 
annually  l^ 
Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge Schools 
Examination 
Board. 

Lower  School  by 
staff. 


(1.)  Upper  Schooli 
entered  annually 
for      Cambridge- 
Locals. 

Lower  School    by 
examiner       ap- 
pointed by  gover- ■ 
nors. 


(S.)  Science     and* 
Art  Department. 
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SECONDARY  EDITCATION  COMMISSION: 


IV.  COUNTY  OF  NOEFOLK.— a)  PAETIOULAES  OF 


Name  of  SchooL 


Income 
trouk 

Endow- 
ment. 


Date  of 
Foundation 

or  Re- 
organisatior.. 


7.  Sahjlii 

COLUOB. 


TOWBT 


8.  8nTTI8HA.MGlUM- 

M^B  School. 


9.  Thsttobd  Gram- 
mar School. 


10.  N.     Walsham  : 
Pabtov  Grammar 
School. 


92 


592 


825 


n.  WALBIKaHAM : 
B0VJ>*8  Frbs 

School. 


U.  WtMOVDHAM  : 

Knro  Edward  VI. 
Grammar  School. 


IS.  Grsat  Yarmouth 
Grammar  School. 


109 


Founded  1852. 

Be-organiaed 

1^ 


Founded  1708. 

Be-orffanised 

1876. 


Founded  1566, 

Re-organiged 

1879. 


Founded  1006. 

Re-organiaed 

1874. 


Founded  1650. 

R»-organiaed 

1861. 


168 


1.758 


Founded  1550. 

Re-organiaed 

1887. 


Founded  1551. 

Re -organised 

1863. 


Constitution  of 
Governing  Bod  j. 


Town 

or 
Parish. 


3  trustees      .  .  .  . 

[1.)  Archdeacon  of  Norwich     - 
2.)  Rector  of  Saham  Tonev. 
;3.)       H       «  Great  Witching- 
ham. 


lOgoyemors 
2  county  goTemors 
4  co-optative. 
4  representatiTO. 


13  governors  *  >  .  . 

1  Mayor  of  Thetford  ex-offlcio    - 
12  representative  :— 
2  elected  by  magistrates. 
4        M        Town  Council. 
4        „        municipal  <^rity 

trustees. 
2  elected  by  School  Board. 


14  governors  .  .  .  . 

5  oo-optative. 

9  representing  magistnites  of 
Cromer.  N.  Walsham,  Tun- 
stead.  Flegg,  School  Board,  and 
certain  boards  of  guardians. 


Bz-officio,  Yican  of  Great  and 
Little  Walningham,  gtutfdians 
and  churchwardens  of  Little 
Walsingiiam. 

Also  7  elected  governors  who 
must  reside  or  hold  real  property 
within  3  mile«  of  Waiaingbam 
church. 


14  co-operative  trustees 


Wat  ton 
(popu- 
lation, 
l;S66). 


Snettis- 
ham 
(popu- 
lation, 

1,318). 


Thetford 
(popu- 
lation, 

4,247), 


N.Wal- 
sham 
(popu- 
lation, 
3,«12j. 


Walsing- 

ham 

(popu- 

latton, 

1.235). 


Wymond- 
ham 

(P0|)U- 

mtion, 
4.76  ft). 


Gt  Tar- 
mouth 
(popu- 
lation. 
40.334). 


GIRLS' 


Thbtvord       Girls' 
Grammar  School. 

Shares 
with 
hoys' 

school. 

Fmmded  1876. 
Opened  1888. 

13  governors  -  .  .  . 

1  ex-ofBcio,  the  Mayor. 
12  representative  :— 
2  appointed  by  magistrates. 
4  „  Town  Council. 

4  M  municipal 

charity  trustees. 
2  appointed  by  School  Board. 


Thetford 
(pqpula 

tion. 

4^7). 
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BNDOWJBD  SBOONDAfiY  SCHOOLS,  BOYS'  SCHOOLS— co»<. 


t 

Character 

of 
Population. 

Prominent 
Industries. 

Proportion  of 

Day  Scholars 

from  outside 

Town  or  Parish. 

Hemarks  on 
Baildings,  &c. 

1 
Yearly  Fees. 

f 
Tuition  Pee.    *  Boarding  Fee, 

Particulars 

Mini- 
mum. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

as  to 
Extras. 

AgriculturaL 


I>o. 


Chiefly 

agricultural. 

Malting. 


Agricultural, 

trading. 

Market  town. 

finilding  firms. 


Agricultuial. 


Do. 


Largely 

encaged  in 

nshing. 

1  silk  factory. 


SO  per  cent. 


About  14  per 
cent. 


Nearly  60  per 
cent. 


Over  50  per 
cent. 


3S  per  cent. 


About  10  per 
cent. 


Playground 

and 
cricket  field. 


Laboratory. 

Workshop. 

Pli^ground. 


Laboratory. 

Gymnasium. 

Flaysround. 


Laboratory. 

Workshop. 

Playground. 

Playing  field 

6  acres. 


Playground. 


Playground. 


Laboratory. 

Workshop. 
Playground. 
Cricket  field. 


61,6$, 


81,  St, 


W,6$, 


6?. 


y. 


41. 

(under 
10). 


11. 
(sons  of 
bur- 
gesses). 


91, 

(over 
13). 


42.  if. 
others. 


9^ 


6/.  (resi- 
dent). 


107. 
ethers. 


81?.  Ids. 


2M. 


3a 


821.  5e. 


80;. 


26/. 


9Bl. 


40?. 


Chemistry 
11. 108.  Gd. 
Carpentry 

l&s. 

Drawing 

It.ed. 

Greek,  SI. 


Music  S/.  9s. 
«      4/.4«. 
Laboratory 

17. 1*. 

Drill 

li$.6d. 


Organ  6'.  Cs. 

Carpentry 

17. 7«.  0</. 

Shorthand 

17.  29.  6^/. 

P.  Chemistry 

108. 6(7. 


SCHOOLS. 


Chiefly 
agricultural. 

Malting. 


Nearly. 
86  per  cent. 


Playg^oimd, 

with 
tennis  court. 


61. 


867. 


▲     88660. 


U 


SECONDABT  EDUCATION  C0MJO8SI0K: 
IV.  OOUNTT  OP  NOBFOLK.— (1.)  PABTIOULAKS  OF 


Nune  oT  SohooL 


Number  lor 

Mmmodation 
iiprorided. 


5    I  J  I  I 
I    1^1 


7.  8±BiM  ToiflT  COL- 


Seboolbaa 
denied,  18 

monlhjico 


11.  TlKOHDaUI : 

Kna  Bdwibd  YI. 

GUJtlUX      BOBOOI, 


B      n    -    10    n    U     * 
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ENDOWED  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS,  BOYS'  SCHOOLS— con«. 


Proportion 

admitted 
fh)m 

Public 
Elem^ntaiy 

Schools 
in  the  years 

1892-9S. 


If  umber  who  left  in  the  years 
188»-04  for 


A  Univer- 
sity or 

University 
College. 


Some  other 
Place  of 
Higher 

Bducation. 


Another 
Secondary 
School. 


Number  of  Teachers. 


Permanent. 


About 
26  per  cent. 


About 

11  per  cent. 

(of  those 

now  on 

register). 


46  per  cent. 


20  per  cent, 
(of  those 
nowonl 

register). 


10  per  cent. 


10  per  cent 


Nearly 

9per  cent.! 

(of  those 

now  on 
register). 


Visiting. 


8 
1  Gam- 
bridge. 
lEdin- 
burgh. 


7 
1  Cam- 
bridge. 

3  Durham. 

1  London 

University. 

1  Yorkshire 
College. 


About  6 


2  Aspatria. 

1  Royal 
:  School  of 

Mines. 


8 

King's 
College, 
London. 


8 


8 

1  St.  Bart. 

Hosp. 

1  Edm- 

burgh  SchL 

of  Medicine. 


St.  Paul's 
School. 


graduate. 


1  graduate. 


8 
2  graduates 

(Lin 
honours). 


2  graduates 

I  mis  taught 

tnpubhc 

dementaiy 

school. 


6  graduates 

(all  in 
honours). 


8 


8 


SCHOOLS— c<m<. 


Nature  of 
Examinations  of- 
(1.)  School. 
(2.)Individual 

pupils. 


(1.)  Annually  by 
examiner  ap- 
pointed by  gover- 
nors. 


(1.)  Annually  by 
examiner  ap- 
pointed by  govern 
nors. 


(1.)  Annually  by 
examiner      ap- 
pointed by  gover- 
nors. 

(8.)  Cambridge 
Locals     Saenoer 
and  ArtDepsrt- 
ment. 


(1.)  Annually  by 
examiner  ap- 
pointed by  gover 
nors. 


(1.)  Annually  hf 
the  vicar  of 
parish. 


(1.)  By  examiner 
appointed  by 
governors. 


(1.)  Annually  by  8 
examiners  ap* 
pointed  by  trus- 
tees. 

(8.)  Oamb.  Locals. 


26  percent, 
(of  those 
now  on 

register). 


4 

1  Chelten 

hamOoUege. 

1  Jersey 

College. 


2  graduates 

(lin 
honours). 


(L)  Annually    by 
external  examiner. 


u  2 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION   COMMISSION: 


IV.  COUNTY  OP  NORFOLK.— (2.)  PROPEIETARY 


Name  of  SchooL 


Date  of 

Establish' 

ment. 


Constitution 

of 

Prqprietax7 

Body. 


Mode  of  Application  of 
Profits, 


Town 

or 
Parish. 


Eiir6*H   Ltkv   High 
School  pob  Gihls. 


NomwiCH  HioH 

School  lom  Ojblb. 


1B87 


1875 


Girls' 

County 

Schools 

Association, 

Limited. 


G.P.D.8.C. 


6  per  cent,  dividends,  rest  spent  in 
improTements. 


Divisible  among  shareholders 


King's 
l^ymi 
(popu- 
lation, 
19,058). 


Norwich 
(popu- 
lation. 
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ftoportionof 

Bay  8chobur8 

from  outside 

Town  or  Puish. 


Bemarkiion 
Buildings,  Ac 


Yearly  Fees. 


Tuition. 


Mini- 
mum. 


Mazi- 

Imum. 


Boarding. 


Mini- 
mum. 


Maxi- 
mum. 


Particulars 

as  to 

Extras. 


20  per  cent 


Not  erected  for  school 

puiposes. 

Playgitmnd. 


Altered  for  school 

purposes. 

rlaygronnd. 


di.i69. 

(under 
8). 

101.  Of. 
(oTer 
12). 

86/. 

(under 

12). 

97.0s. 

(under 

10). 

15/.  16s. 

(enter- 
ing 
over 
18). 

ft 

• 

4eL 

over 
12), 


Dancing 
lOt.63. 
(term), 
jfusic 

l/.lls.6d. 


Bntrance  fee^ 

1/.  U. 
Stationery, 

IBs. 

Music  and 

singing, 

71.  iTtld, 
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SECONDARY   EDUCATION  COMMISSION: 


IV.  COUNTY  OF  NO  BFOLK.— (2.)  PBCPBIETABY 


Name  of  School. 


Numbor  for 
which  Ac- 
commodation 
ia  provided. 


KlVO*B   Ltvv    Hios  '    ISO 
School  fob. Girls 
'-eont. 


Norwich  High 

School  vob  Oisls 


240 


20 


Highest  Number  of  Pupils 
reached. 


During  last 
10  years. 

i 


11 
I 


Inl888. 


'•8 


Number  and  Ag«  of 

Pupils  in  the  School  on 

8l8t  Maj'  18M. 


I 


00 

u 

a 


3 


U 


■OS 

9 


!l 


116 


208 
(1894). 


19 


116 


19 


180 


U4 


187 


22 


98 


23 


24 


19  .  32 


64 


48 


18 


29 
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SCHOOLS,  GIBLS'  SOHOOLS-con*. 


Proportion 

admitted 

from 

PabUo 

Btementary 

SchooU 
in'.the  years 


Number  who  left  in  the  years 
lS89-Mfor 


A  Uniyer- 
sityor 

University 
College. 


Some  other 

Place  of 

Higher 

Education. 


Another 

Seoondaxy 

SchooL 


Number  of  Teachers. 


Permanent. 


Visiting. 


Nature  of 
Examinations  of-— 
(1.)  School. 
(2.)  Individual 
pupils. 


Nearly 
9peroent. 


About 
1  per  cent 


1 
Owens 
College. 


Technical 
Schools. 


Cheltenham 

Ladies' 

College. 


10 

1  graduate. 

2  trained 

teachers. 

1  has  taught 

in  pnbho 

elementazy 

scfaooL 


10 

6  graduates 

injionours. 

4  trained 

teachers. 


(1.)  Annually  b^ 
Cambridge  Um- 
versity  S^dicate. 

(2J  Cambridge 
locals.     College 
of      Precepton!, 
Science  and  Art 
Department, 


(L)  Oxford      and 
Cambridge 
Schools 
nation  Board. 


29« 


SECONDARY   EDUCATION   CO>tMISSlON  : 


V.  COUNTT  OF  SUEBBY.—(1).  PABTICTJLARS  OF 

(POPULATIOK, 


Name  of  School. 


Income 
from 
Endow- 
ment. 


Date  of 
Foundation 

or  Re- 
organisation. 


Constitution 
of 
Governing  Body. 


Town 

or 
Parish. 


Ir  .CwkTSBHAM  COKOKB 

OATioiTAL  School.' 


2.  Ckabtbbhovse 

(irsjjl)     GODi^LM- 

iiro. 


£ 


8.       CBAVLSIOn 

School. 


4.  Cbotdoh  Whit- 
GIFT  Gbaicmab 
School. 


6.  CB0TD05       Whit- 

oiFT       Middle 
School. 

6.  EP801C  CoLLEax    - 


7.    FlBZTHAM     GbAM- 

VAB  School. 


8.  GuiLDfOBD,  Euro 

EDWi.BD'8   GBAM- 

KAB  School. 


About 

7,700 


60 


'6,449 


8 


203 


Founded  1811 


Founded  1811. 

Re-on^nised 

186S. 


Founded  1865 


Founded  1600. 

Re-organised 

1881. 


Founded  1596. 

Reorganised 

1881. 

Founded  1865 


Existing  1611. 

Re-organised 

1893. 


Founded  1609. 

Re-organised 

1^. 


Committee  ol  24  goremors  elected 
anniudly  by  subscribers. 


16  govemow .  -  -  - 

1   The  Arclibishop  of  Canter- 
bury. 
1  elected  by  the  University  of 

Oxford. 
1  elected  by  the  University  of 

Cambridge. 
1  elected  by  the  University  of 

London. 
1    President   and    Council    of 

Royal  Society. 
1  Lord  Chancellor. 
1  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England. 
1    headmaster    and    assistant 

masters  of  school. 
S  elected  bv  the  governors  of  the 

Sutton  Hospital. 
4  elected  by  oo-option. 


IS  governors  -  .  . 

1  ez-offlcio. 

6  appointed  by  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury. 

2  elected  by  the  J.P.'b  for  Croy- 
don. 

2  by  Corporation  of  Croydon. 
2  by  School  Board  of  Croydon. 


Do. 


Council,  under  Act  of  Parliament 


12  governors - 
8  oo-optative. 

4  appointed  by  County  Council. 
2  by  Fomham  Local  Board. 
2  by  Famham  Rural  Sanitary 

Authority. 
1  by  Bishop  of  Winchester. 

Life  governors         .  .  - 

Co-optative  and  representative. 


Caterham 
(popu- 
lation, . 
7,298) 


Godal- 
ming 
(popu- 
lation, 
2,797). 


Cranleigh 
(popu- 
lation, 
2.056). 

Croydon 

(pm)a 

lation 


Do, 


Epsom 
(popu- 
lation, 
8.417). 


Farnham: 
feopu- 
lation* 

12,376). 


GuQdford 
(popu- 
lation, 
H020). 
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BNDOWBD  SBOONDABY  SCHOOLS,  BOYS'  SCHOOLS. 
521,551.) 


1 

Yearly  Fees. 

Character 

of 
Poptilation. 

Prominent 

Proportion  of 

DaySehohurs 

from  outside 

the  Town 

or  Pariah. 

Bemarks 

on 
Buildings, 

Tuition  Fee. 

Boarding  Fee. 

Pftrtionlars 

as  to 

'    Induitries. 

Mini- ;  Maxi- 

Mini- 

Maxi- 

Extras. 

mum,     mum. 

I 

mum. 

mum. 

Besidential 

No  day  aoholars 

Laboratory. 

1 

1 

Included  under  Graduated  from 

Workshop. 

boarding  fee. 

152.  to  802. 

Playground. 
Swimming- 

bath. 
Gymnasium. 

according  to 

circumstances 

of  parents. 

Manafaoturing 

None 

2  laboratories. 

S12.  lOs.foraU 

802. 

Fee  for  pre- 
paring for 
speciiuexa- 

leather,  paper. 

Workshops. 

but  scholars 

Playground. 

whose  tuition 

fee  is  paid  by 

minations. 

the  Fou 

ndation. 

BetidentiaJ 

None 

Laboratory. 

lar. 

18f. 

4 

02. 

Workshop 

f 

and  Play- 
ground. 
Laboratory. 

1 

Morohants. 

About  SO  per 

10{. 

161. 

Lower  School, 

Tradeimen. 

cent. 

Good  play- 

Lower 

Upper 
BchooL 

~— 

-~ 

entrance  fee. 

ground. 

School 

12. 6«. 

Upper  School, 

entrance  fee, 

■ 

12. 15», 
Shorthand, 

12. 10«. 

Chemistry, 

12. 2s,  6d. 

Carpentering, 

12. 

Engineering 

(electrical). 

■ 

12. 11#.  M, 

Do. 

10  per  cent. 

School  uses 

<U.  158, 

— 

-.. 

Shortluuidr 

laboratory  of 

16s. 

Croydon 

Polytechnic 

Beddential 

None 

8  laboratories. 

Indnded  under 

602. 

772. 18*. 

Music, 

Carpenter's 
shop. 

boarding  fee. 

(sons  of 

42.  lis.  6d. 

medical 

Laboratory, 
12.  lU.  M, 

1 

Playing  fields, 
22  acres. 

men). 

Oarpenter's 

shop,  12.  49. 

1 

PriTate 

tuition,  22. 

Private, 

1 

special,  81. 
Shorthand, 

22.  6«. 

Hopgrowers 

60  per  cent. 

Laboratory.' 

81. 8«.         1 

892.  8t. 

Piano  and 

Pteygrouna. 

TloIta,62.6«. 
Gtemes.  drill 

slum,  4s.  64. 

BMidentUl 

40  per  cent. 

Laboratory. 
Small  play- 

82. 
under 

122. 
ovw 

— 

'  — 

Greek  32. 98. 

Stationery. 
U,  28.60, 

ground. 

10. 

13. 

Shorthand 

1 

• 

108.  Sd. 

8EC0NDABT  BDUCATIOH   OOUHIBSION  : 
V.  COUNTY  OP  SUBRBT.— (1.)  PABTIOTJLABS  OF 


Name  al  BcliooL 


Hiffheat  namber  of  Pupilj 


a^j"   II 18 


Number  and  Age  ot 

Pupili  in  Ihe 

School  on  31st  Hvisat. 


Akb  limil,  10  to  IS 


1  Chabtbbhoiub 

(■US)     GODUV- 


t.  CBOHMU     VeI9- 
SOBOOIi—Mllt, 


e.  xreov  coLi.M>— 


Bl>W4XI)'s  Okuc- 

luB      BoaooL- 
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ENDOWED  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS,  BOYS'  SCHOOLS— cow<. 


Proportion 

admitted 

fh)m 

Public 

Elementary 

Schools 

in  the  years 

189S-9S. 


Number  who  left  in  the  years 
1889-93  for 


A 

Universily 

or 

University 

College. 


Bome 

Other  Place 

of  Higher 

Education. 


Another 

Secondary 

School. 


Kumoer  of  Teachers. 


Permanent. 


Visiting. 


Nature  of 
Examination  of  — 
(1.)  School. 
(2.)  Individual 
Pupils. 


None 


None 


None 


About  84 
percent. 


About  2  per 
oentb 


SSperoent. 


18  per  cent, 
of  those 
now  on 
register. 


160 
Oxford 
or  Gam- 
bridge. 


9 


6 
Oxford 
or  Cam- 
bridge. 


Cambridge. 


S5 

Oxford 

and 

Cambridge. 


60 
"Woolwich 

and 
Sandhurst. 


Sandhurst. 


2 

1  School  of 


1  London 
Hospital. 


70  or  80 
London 
Hopitals. 


8 

1.  Hortfcul' 

tural 

Sohool, 

Swmley. 

2.  Finsbury 
Technical 
Institute. 


8 
3  graduates. 


8 

Wfaitgift 

Grammar 

School 


16 


81 

I25gradu- 

latesin 

honours. 


16 
lOgradu- 
ates»6in 
honours. 


18 

9  graduates 
in  honours. 


12 

2  graduates 
1  inhonour& 
2oertifloated 
teachers. 


16 
18  gradu- 
ates. 


8  graduates 

(lin 

honours). 


10 


1  graduate. 


8 


8 


(1.)  Annually  by  a 
delegate  of  the 
Universities  of 
Oxford.  Cam- 
bridge, or  Lon- 
don. 

(20  Cambridge 
Locals,  London 
Matriculation. 


(1.)  Annually  by 
examiners  ap- 
pointed   by  go 
vemors. 


(1.)  Annually  hj 
University  gra- 
duates. 

(2.)London]iCatric 
Gamb.  Looala. 


(1.)  Annually  by  ex- 
aminer appointed 
by  governors. 


(L)  Annually  by  ex- 
aminer appointed 
by  governors. 

(2j  Cambridge 
liocals  Science 
and  Art  DeiMurt- 
ment. 


(1.)  Oxford  and 
C  a  mbridge 
Schoolji  Exami- 
nation Board. 

(8.)  Oxford  Looali. 


(L)  Annually. 
General  examini^ 
tionby,8iyndioale 
of  Univenitj  of 
Cambridge. 

(2.)  Cambridge 
Locals.  College 
of  Pt«oepton^ 
Science  and  Art 
I>epartment. 


(1.)  Annually  by 
examiner  a»> 
pointed  by  t&e 
governors. 

(20  Most  of  senior 
boys  enter  for 
Cambridg  e 
Locals. 


1 
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SECONDARY   EDUCATION   COMMISSION: 


V.  COUNTY  OP  SITRREY.— a.)  PARTICULAES  OF 


Name  of  School. 


Income 
from 

Endow- 
ment. 


Date  of 
Foundation 

or  Re- 
organisation. 


Constitution 
of 
Governing  Body. 


Town 

or 
Pariib. 


9.  Ol7nJ>IOB1>,  AacH- 
BiBHOF  Abbot's 
Botb'  School. 


10.  KlKOBTOir  OK 

THAKBfl,  Qmncir 
Blieabbth'b 
Gbammab  School 


11.  ElKOBTOV    -    OK- 

Thakbb,  Tivpik's 
Botb'  School. 


11  Lbathxbhbai).  8t. 
Johk'b   Fovkda- 

TIOK. 


18.  RsioatsGb 
School. 


£ 

284 


1.602 


840 


878 


Founded  1560. 

Re-organised 

1&6. 


Founded  1661. 
Be-oigsnised 

1874. 


Founded  1874. 
School  opened 
1880. 


Founded  1851. 


Founded  1675, 

Reorganised 

1876. 


12  trustees 


17  KpTemors  -  -  -  - 

The  High  Steward  of  Kingston- 
on-Thames. 

2  Mvoptative. 

1]  nominated 

8  representatives  of  Surrey 
County  Council 


Kinf^n  Corporation 
Surbiton  Commissioners. 
New  Maldon  Local  Board. 
Charities   of   Kingston    Comity 
Council  (Surrey). 


Committee  consists  of  12  clergy- 
men and  11  laymen. 


18  governors  .  •  -  . 

8  appointed  by  Surrey  County 

CounciL 
6  co-optative. 
10  representative. 


GuOdford 
(popu- 
lation, 
14020). 

Kingston- 
on- 
Thames 
(popula- 
tion, 
27/)6e). 


Ditta 


Leather- 
head 
(popu- 
lation, 
4806). 


Reigate 
(popu- 
lation; 
2^646). 


GIRLS* 


Kzvmtov-ov-Thaicbb 
Tivinr'B  GauLfl' 
School. 


840 


Founded  1874. 

School 
opened  1880. 


14  governors - 
8  co-optative  (women). 
8  elected  from  governors  of  the 

Kingston  Endowed  Schools. 
8  elected  tnan  representatives 
of  Surrey  County  Council. 


Kingston' 

on- 
Thames 

lation, 
27,059). 
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ENDOWED  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS,  BOYS'  SOHOOLS— con*. 


Character 

of 
Population. 

Promment 
IndnstrieB. 


Proportion  of 

Day  Scholars 

from  outside 

the  Town 

or  Parish. 


Ueddential 


Residential 


Beddential 


Rural  and 
residential 


Fanning 


10  per  cent. 


60  per  cent. 


25  per  cent. 


70  per  cent. 


tfperoeat. 


Remarks 

on 
Buildings, 


Small  play- 
ground. 


Laboratory. 

Workshop. 

Playground. 


Laboratory. 
Playground. 


Workshop. 
Playground. 


Temporary 

Laboratoi 

PU^rgro' 


Cory, 
una. 


Yearly  Fees. 


Tuition  Fee. 


Mini- 
mum. 


Maxi- 
mum. 


21, 


41. 


W. 


4{.10f. 


2tf. 


91. 


im. 


Boarding  Fee. 


Mini- 
mum. 


Maxi- 
mum. 


Particulars 

as  to 

Extras. 


46f. 


521. 


52Z.10*. 
(stmsof 
clergy). 


m. 


(Sons 
of  lay- 
men). 


852. 


French,  1/. 


Greek,  51. 

German,  Sf. 

DriU,  15». 

Carpentering, 

16ff. 

Shorthand, 


Lastni  mental 

music, 

fl.  lit.  ecL 

or  41.  Ut.  6cL 

Stationery, 

9«.tol6f. 

Optional 

Music  42. 

Workshop* 

li.49. 


Greek,  82. 


SCHOOLS. 


Residential 


About  20  per 
cent. 


Playground. 


82. 
under?. 


42.10«. 


Entrance  fecb 

Instrumental 
music,  82. 
Advanced 

drawing  and 
painting, 
12. 2t.  ea. 

Dancing,  15«. 

Oalisthenics, 

'6s. 
Stationeiy 

covering,  use 

of  text  books. 
Of.  tol5«. 


*  Foundationers  sons  of  dergy  free.    Snpplementaiy  foundationers  sons  of  cleigy  812.  lOt, 


SECONDARY   KDUOATION   OOMHISBION  : 
V.  COXrSTY  OF  srREBY.-(l.)  PABTICtTLARS  OP 


A 


NumbfrflDdAra  ol 


uu 


Obimhib  BcnooL 


13.    RlilaATB   Obau- 


XjBOtTOX-OH.TRlMBi      MO 


BoHOOL— gout. 


—     ?5a   IS 
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ENItOWED  SECONDAET  SCHOOLS,  BOYB'  SOHOOLS-HJont 


from 

Number  who  !rft  in 

"■"- 

Number  of  Teaohers. 

(1.)  HchDol. 
(2.1  Individuid 
popfb. 

Anothur 

p.™„,« 

Tisllmg. 

Ed»n.lir,n 

BothUra 

.'Se, 

pointed    b;  n- 

■tB>tl«r- 

None 

Oitofd 

mimlw. 

Macher. 

«.. 

(1.)  Aimn.117    bj 

None 

n 

SKilw*. 
lutitntB. 

hononn). 

t&.;,. 

npOHDl 

w 

1  Schonlol 
niiii»t.>r 

iHUIHiU 

Ls^). 

(L)  XiiimliH)d>nd 

SCHOOLS— «wn(. 


1.  TndnJnft  l 

CoUein,        BnrbitoD 
Cbicbester.       Hlsh 


tba     C^mbridn 

Syndinta. 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION  COMMISSION: 


V.    COUNTY  OF  SURBEY,    (2.)  PROPRIETAEY 


Name  of  BchooL 


Date  of 
Establish- 
ment, 


Constitution  of 
Proprietary  Body. 


Mode  of 

Application  of 

Profits. 


Town 
or  Parish. 


l.^DosKivo       High 
School  tob  Bots. 


2,  WlMBXfB]>OV      GOL- 
UBOB. 


Est  1884 
Beorg.1892 


1. 


,  8.   Ga- 
'8  School* 


2.  GllLBHALTOH 

Ceubch  07  Ekg* 
LiiKD  School  lOB 
Qblls. 


3.  Obotdok       High 
School  fob  Gibxjb. 


i.  Cbotdob,     Wbbt. 

COBYBBT  OF   THB 
LADXVB  Of  MlBT. 


6.  GviLSf OBD  High 
School  fob  Oibls. 


4.  Bbigatb       High 
School  fob  Oiblb. 


1892 


1885 


1888 


1)74. 


18e» 


1388 


1880 


Gommiitee  of  18  mem- 
bers, including  four 
representatives  of 
Surrey,  County 
CounciL 


Proprietors  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Society 
of  Jesos. 


Devoted  to 

improvement 

of  school. 


Dorkmg 
(pop.  10«961). 


Wimbledon 

(population, 

25,7<n). 


GIRLS* 


Trustees :  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury, 
Bishop  of  Winches- 
ter,  Vicar  of  Bram- 
ley.  Proprietors 
aro  not  incorporated, 
and  there  are  no 
private  interests. 


Committee  not  Incor- 
porated, no  liability. 


O.  P.  D.  S.  Company, 
Limited. 


Convent  of  Ladies  of 
Maiy. 


Church  Schools  0>m- 
pany.  Limited. 


Do. 


Devoted  to 

improvem«it 

6i  school. 


Do. 


Not  divisible 

among 
proprietors. 


No  profits 


Dividend 
limited  to 
6  per  cent. 


Do. 


Braml^ 
(1,912). 


Carshalton 
(5.4C6). 


Croydon 

(popiuataon, 

102,096). 


Do. 


Guildford 
(pop.  14^020). 


Beigate 
(22,648). 
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SCHOOLS,  BOYS'  SCHOOLS. 


Propor- 
tion of 

Scholars 
from 

outside 
Town  or 

Pfeuish. 


Remarks 
on  Bttildings. 


Yearly  Fees. 


Tuition. 


Boarding. 


Minimum. 


Maximum. 


Minimum. 


Mazidium. 


Particulars  a 
to  Extras 


About 

83  per 

oent.- 


About 

26  per 

cent. 


Erected  for 

school  purposes. 

Laboratory. 

Workshop. 

Playground. 


Erected  for 
school  purposes. 

Laboratory. 

Playground  and 

field,  S  acres. 

Swimming 

bath. 


8/. 


l&.12t. 
(under  18). 


162.  Ito. 
(over  18). 


ISM. 


Gymnastics.  15«. 

1I.10#. 

Swlmmipg;16«. 

,,      11.10s. 

Music  (lesson). 


SCHOOLS. 


About 
fiOper 
cent. 


About 

6per 

cent. 


Kooe 


10  per  I 
cent. 


About 

80  per 

cent. 


80  per 
cent. 


Erected  for 

school  purposes. 

Playroom  and 

fields. 


Erected  for 

an  elementary 

school. 


Erected  for 

school  purposes. 

LaboratoiT. 

Playground, 

t  acre. 


Erected  for 

school  purposes. 

Museum. 

Playground. 


Erected  for 

school  purposes. 

Playground, 


Not  erected 

for  school 

purposes. 

Garden. 


I 
1«.10«. 


ei.es. 

(under  18). 


▲    88660. 


M.9«. 


77.10s. 
(over  18). 


iia.  ie$. 


87.  8s. 


ei.e9. 


67. 6». 


Uf.l5#. 


va.159. 


991. 


9ikio$. 


Piano,  (U.  6s. 

Tiolin.  91. 9s. 

Planting,  ei.  6s. 


Masi<^  U.  10s. 


Music,  from 
7{.l7#.8<f. 


Music.  8<.3#. 

W.6S. 
Pointing.  SI.  8s. 

Langua( 
(cKoept  Fr 


coept  French)  , 


Piano,  ei.  eg. 
Drawing,  el.  6s. 
Dancing,  el.  6s. 
Sin^ng.  61. 6s. 


SECO^fDABY   EDUCATION   COMMISSION  : 
V.  COTJNTY  OF  SUEBBT.     (2.)  PEOPBIETAEY 


Name  or  Si-bool. 


i.  'WiHSLBDon    Col- 


|S|.=||| 


1.  JtBiVLiY  S.    Ca-      sg 


iS     I      U  SI        »       BS    ~ 


t.  OxGaOAlTOH 

Cbubcb  or  Bso- 

ijjiD  School  > 


4.  CBOTDOT,  TeBT. 
CormlT  O?  THE 
lOJIIBB   Of    U1.BT 
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SCHOOLS,   BOYS'  SCHOOLS— con/. 


Proportion 

admitted 

ffom 

Public 

Elementary 

.  Schools 

in  the  years 

189^93. 

Number  who  left  during  the  years 
1889-93  for 

Number  of  Teachers. 

Nature  of 
Examination  of 
(h)  School. 
(2.)  Individual. 
Pupils. 

A  Univer- 
sity or 

University 
College. 

Some  other 
Place  of 
Higher 

Education. 

Another 

Secondary 

Sohool. 

Permanent. 

VUiting. 

• 

1 

t 

38  per  cent. 

(of  those 

now  on 

register). 

__ 

■ 

3 

2  graduates, 
1  trained 
teacher. 

7 
6  graduates 

(lin 
honours). 

6 
6 

(L)  Oxford  and 
(3am  bridge 
Schools  Exami- 
tion  Board. 

(2.)  Science  and 
Art  Department. 

(1.)  Hitherto     by 
stafF. 

SCHOOLS— cont. 

• 

About 

2percent<. 

(of  those 

now  on 

register). 

1 

Royal 

College  of 

Music 

1 

Chelten- 
ham 
Ladles' 
College. 

8 
2  trained 
teachers. 

6 

(1.)  Annually    by 
external        ex- 
aminer. 
In  Music  by  Assd. 
Bd.   of   R.C.M. 
and  R.A.M. 
(20  Cambridge 

Locals. 
S.  Kensington  Art. 
Exams.  R.  Coll. 
of  Music. 

3 

1  graduate. 

2  trained 

teachers. 

4 

(1.)  Annually  by 
external  exami- 
ners. 

(2.)  Oxford      and 

Cambridge  Locals. 

Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge Schools 
Examination  Bd. 

Science  and  Art 
Department. 

17 

16 

i  graduates 
in  honours 
(2  trained 

at  Maria 
Grey 

College). 

2 

(10    Oxford     and 
Cam  bridge 
Schools    Exami- 
nation Board. 

(2.)  Cambridge 
Locals,    London 
Matriculation 
and        Interme- 
diate. 

r 

18  per  cent. 

12 

7 

Under       diocesan 
inspection. 

None 

2 

1  Girton. 

1  St.  Hugh's, 
Oxford. 

R.A.M. 

— 

8 
Strained 
teachers. 

6 

(1.)  Annually    by 
examiner        ap- 
pointed           by 
Council. 

1 
R.  Hollo- 
way 
College. 

5 

1  graduate 
1  trained 
teacher. 

5 

(1.)    Annually    by 
examiner         ap- 
pointed           by 
Council. 

X  2 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION  COICMISSION  : 


V.  OOUiraY  OF  S[JBRBY.    (2.)  PBOPBIBTABY 


Nameof  SchooL 


7.  BiOHMoVD     High 
School  tobGibls. 


8.  SuBBiTOK      High 
School  tor  Oibls. 


91  SuTTOH  High 

School  tob  Giblb. 


10.  WucblboohHigh 
School  fob  Gibu. 


I>ateof 

Establith- 

ment. 


Constitution  of 
Gtoveminfc  Body. 


Mode  of 

Application  of 

Profits. 


1886 


1884 


1884 


1880 


Do. 


Bo. 


G.P.D.8.  Company, 
Limited. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


No  profitt 


Diviaible 
amoi^the 
pn^neton. 


Town 
or  Parish. 


Biohmond 
(tt.084). 


Surbiton 
(lOAtS). 


Sutton 
(pop.  12,000). 


Wimbledon 
(80,781). 
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80H00LS,  BOYS'  SCHOOLS— con*. 


Propor- 
tion of 

Yearly  Fees. 

Bay 
SchoUffs 

Beniftrks 

from 

on  Buildings. 

Tuition. 

Boarding. 

onUide 
Town  or 

Particulars  as 

Bxtras. 

Parish. 

Minimum. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Maximum. 

1 

About 

Not  erected 

61. 6f. 

ISLIU, 

•              > 

• 

1 
Music,  41.  lU.6dL 

8per 

for  school 

Briiling, 

cent. 

purposes. 
Gymnasium. 

12.  Us.  6d. 

Dancing, 

lI.ll«.6dL 

9per 

Not  erected 

luLlOs. 

187. 18«. 

40^.19*. 

Piano  and  har- 

cent. 

for  school  pur- 

(under 10). 

(for  pupils 

mony.  72. 17#.6d« 

poses.    Class- 

entering 

Violin.  92. 8f. 

room  used  as 

OTer  12). 

Solo  singing. 

laboratory. 

72. 17«.  fi: 

Playground. 

Drawii^ 

(advanced),  S2. 8s. 

Painting,  82. 6f. 

Fr.  conversation, 

12.  lU.  M, 

DriUing, 

12.  lis.  ed. 

Dancing  (term), 

22.2s. 

18  per 

Altered  and 

M.8s. 

Ifi^lSs. 

. 

^ 

Piano,  62.  fts. 

cent. 

enlanred. 

(under  10). 

(entering 
over  18.) 

Violin.  72. 17s.  6dL 

Laboratory. 
Tennis  and 

Singing,  6«.  6f. 
Drawing, 

hockey 
grounds. 

42. 14s.  td. 

Dancing,  12. 5s. 

(a  term). 

Abont 

Erected  for 

9{.0«. 

15/.15t. 

■                                  m 

-              • 

Piano.  62.  6«. 

11  per 

school  purposes. 

(under  10). 

Violin.  62. 6*. 

cent. 

Laboratory. 

Harmony.  82. 8«. 

Drawing 
(advanioed)78l.  St. 

Playground. 

SECONDAKY   EDUCATION   COMMISSION  : 

V.   COUNTY  OP  SURREY     (2.)  PEOPEIETABT 


'  UiimbCTfor       HufhaatNnmberolPiipllB 


id  Axeol 


n 


■a    I  iSs  'Mil 

1 'in +111 


APPENDIX. 
SCHOOLS,   BOYS'   SCHOOLS— wni. 


troin       1 

-SS*"-'"" 

Number  of  Te«jh*ra. 

Nstureof 

Public 
Schoola'^ 

Some  other 

a? 

EducatioD. 

Another 

, 

(1.)  Schoal. 
PupiU. 

_ 

"'iSli^u=;>' 

School,  ■'l                     1 

None 

IGirlon 

a 

~ 

^ 

6 

(1.)    AmuiUljr   by 

ICam- 

Igmduttle 

toicSri. 

ltoim«il. 

(2.1  CoU™        of 

bridm       LoctB, 

Truiilng 

Lonaon  Metriou- 

Seboal. 

JC»m- 

Cambridge 

- 

iKwlitLi.- 

(i,j  OifordLoad. 

hridge. 

TminiiiK 

lin 

1  Hollowuj 

Collpjfe. 

honour.). 

College. 

£lnun»l 
teachoiT 

3 

_ 

J3 

s 

(1.1   Oriord     and 

lOifocd. 

SKradmil.. 

Cambridge 

EHolloww 

%in 

»:hpal9     E»mi- 

Coll««r 

Strained 
tMohen. 

^ 

g 

13 

g 

11. 1    Oxford      and 

S  Cain- 

.'Sfc 

■SA 

hononn). 

Schools    Eiami- 
iiattoD  Board. 

iiSk 

(XiUefot. 

CoU. 

«  Kinder- 

814 


SEOONDABY  EDUCATION  COMMISSION: 


VI.  COUNTY  OP  WABWIOK— a)  PABTIOULABS  OF 

(POFUL^TIOH, 


NameofSohooL 


Inoome 
from 
Endow- 
ment. 


Bate  of 
Foundation 

or  Re- 
oiffanuation. 


Constitution 

of 

GoTeming  Body. 


Town 

or 
Puiah. 


1.  Alcibtbb  Obaxmab 
School. 


2.  Athsbstoitb  Obam- 
MAB  School. 


8.  BnxivaBAM: 

KlVO    EDWiL«]>*8 

School. 
High       School 
tobBots. 


4.  AsTov      Gbamxab 
School. 


8.  Camp  Hill  Gbax- 
MAB  School  i ob 

BOTB. 


£ 
183 


.6.   FI7B  WATB  GBJlM- 

mjlB  School. 


Founded  1542. 

BreK>Tgani8ed 

1880. 


Founded  1678. 

Be-organiaed 

1874. 


FdhndedUSt. 

Be^orKaniaed 

1878. 


Founded  1582. 
Bie-(»«uiiaed 


Founded  1568. 

Re^rptaniaed 

1888. 


I 


I 


7.  COLBSHILL     GBAM- 

XAB  School. 


SIS 


8.  COYBVTBT      GbAX- 

MAB  School. 


Founded  1568. 

Be-organiaed 

1883. 


Founded 

1680.  (?) 

BeK>Tcaniaed 

1&3. 


ISgoTemora  .  .  . 

3  ex-offloio. 

4  oo-optative. 

6  representatiye. 

18  governors  .  .  . 

6  ooK>ptatiTe. 
6  repreaeniatiye  ^— 
EHectedbT  the  reatry  of  Ather- 
atone^  the  guardiana  of  the 
Poor  LawUuon  of  Atheratoce. 
and  the  parenta  of  day  boya 
attending  the  school. 


81  governors  .  .  - 

0  oo-optative. 

8  elected  by  City  Council. 
8  nominated  by  uniyersities   of 
Oxfbrd,  CHnbridge.  and  London. 

1  by  teachers  <^  the  foundation. 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 


917i: 


Founded  1646. 
BeK>rganised 

1878. 


18  goyemors  -  -  .  • 

0  co^ptative. 
6  representatiye  :— 
Or  whom  2  are  appointed  by 
the  heir-at-law  of  Sir  Bobert 
Dlgby. 
1   hy    the     Magistrates     of 

Coleahlll. 
3  by  the  Vestry  of  Coleshtll. 


18  Fovemon 


Alcester 
(popu- 
lation, 

8.406). 

Ather- 
stone 
(popu- 
lation, 
4^1). 


Birming- 
ham 
(popu- 
lation. 

478.113). 


DOb 


Do. 


Da 


Coleshill 
(popu- 
lation, 
8;SS5). 


Cbventry 
(popu- 
lation. 
68,724). 
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ENDOWED  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS,  BOYS'  SCHOOLS. 
806,072.) 


Character 

of 
Pbimlation. 

Promment 
Induitries. 


Ptoportion  of 

Di^  Scholars 

Arom  ontBide 

the  Town 

or  Parish. 


Bemarks 

on 
Buildings, 

Ac. 


Yearly  Fees. 


Tnition  Vto. 


Mini, 
mnm. 


Maxi' 
mum. 


A«ncnltara1. 

Needle 
manufacture. 


Agricultural 
and 

maouficturing. 
Hat  making. 


Hanufhoturing 
and  mercantile. 


ChiefiT  lower 
middle  class. 

Artisans. 
Lahourers. 


Ditto 


Hanufiaeturing 


Purely 
Agricultural. 


Chiefly 
Manufactur- 
ing:— 
Bibbon, 
Bicycles. 
Watchmaking. 


6  per  cent. 


About  S8  per 
cent. 


All  fh>m  witiiin 

a  radius  of 

10  m.  ftrom 

Town  Hall. 


About  40  per 
cent. 


About  16  per 
cent. 


26  per  cent. 


60  per  cent 


20  per  cent 


Playground. 


Laboratory. 

Workshop. 
Playground. 
Gymnasium. 

Swimming 

bath. 
Cricket  field. 
Ttonis  court. 


Physical  and 
chemical 

laboratory. 
Workshop. 

Playground. 


Laboratory. 

Small 
playground. 


Laboratory. 
Playground. 


U.4§. 


ei. 

(under 
16). 


91. 

(over 

16). 


122. 


». 


Laboratory. 

Apparatus 

ana  Balance 

Boom, 

Xjeeture 

Boom, 

Playground. 


Small  gravel 
yanLOrchard. 


Laboratory, 
Carpenters' 

Shops, 
Gravel  play- 
ground. 
Field  adjoin- 
ing contains 
Gymnasium, 

Racquet 

Court,  and 

Cricket 

Pavilion. 


81. 


81. 


71.10s. 


10/.  10s. 


Boarding  Fee. 


Mini- 
mum. 


mum. 


Particulars 

as  to 

Extras, 


361- 


902. 


402. 


XJseof  bookfl, 
16f. 


Entrance  fee^ 

11,  U, 

Greek,  or 

instrumental 

music,  82.  Ss. 


Entrance  fee 
10«. 


Entrance  fee 
2s.  6(2. 


Entrance  fee* 
2s.  ed. 


I 
402. 


602. 


Extras    (op- 
tional). 

Greek,  82,  S«. 

Music,  72. 7«, 

Carpenter- 
ing. 

12.  lU.  6(2, 

obligatoiy. 
Subscriptions 

to  drill  and 
Riuijuii.  15s. 


SECONDARY  EDUCATION   COMMISSION  : 
[.  COUNTY  OP  WAEWICK.-(1)  PARTICULAES  OF 


NoJDC  Dl  SebooL 


A 


B  School— f  on'. 


School. 


*.  iMIOS      OtMOtAM 


t.  Cup  Hilt,  Gkam- 
BoTi— »nf. 


8.  CuvBsr^v     Gb*» 
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ENDOAVED  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS,  BOYS'  SCHOOLS— conf. 


Proportion 

admitted 

from 

Public 

Elementary 

Schools 

in  the  years 

1892-93. 


Number  who  left  in  the  years 
1889-93  for 


A 

University 

or 

University 

CoHege. 


5  per  cent.  > 


I 


88  per  cent. 

(of  thoKe 

now  on 

register). 


About 
15  per  cent. 


About 
56  per  cent. 


76  per  cent. 


66  per  cent. 


33  per  cent. 


69 
49  Oxford 

and 

Cambridge. 

20  Queen's 

and 

Mason 

College. 


11  Mason 

College. 


MasoD 
College. 


9  Mason 
College, 
Queen's 
College. 


4  per  cent. 

(of  those 

now  on 

register). 


21 
10  Mason 
College, 
Birming- 
ham. 
University 
College 
of  Wales, 
1  Aberyst- 
wyth. , 


Some 

ether  Place 

of  Higher 

Education. 


Another 

Secondaiy 

School. 


Number  of  Teachers. 


Permanent. 


29  King 

Edward's 

High 

School. 


King 

Edward's 

High 

School. 


9 
3  Bu{s^by. 
6  King 
Edward's 

School, 

Birmuig' 

ham. 


Trained 
teacher. 


8 

1  graduate 

in  honours. 

1  hss  been 

a  teacher 

in  a 

Public 
Elementary 

School. 

20 
17  gradu- 
ates (12  in 
honours). 
1  has  been 
teacher  in 
a  Public 
Elementary 
School. 


6  graduates 

(2  in 

honours). 

2  have  been 

teachers  in 

Public 

Elementary 

Schools. 


11 
6  graduates 

(lin 
honours). 


13 
5  graduates 

(4  in 

honours). 

2  have  been 

teachers  in 

Public 

Elementary 

Schools. 


5  graduates 
in  honours. 


Visiting. 


Nature  of 
Examination  of— 
Schcx>l. 
Individual 
pupils. 


2 


2 


2 


ai 


1.  Annually ;  exam- 
iner appointed 
by  govemora. 


1.  Twice  a  year ; 
examiner  ap- 
pointed by  go- 
vernors at  ena  of 
Summer  term  t 
by  masters  at 
Christmas. 


1.  OxfOTd  and  Oam> 
bridge      Sdhools 
Examination 
Board. 


L  Annually ;  (nam- 
iner  appcrfntod 
by  the  Oxford 
Delegacy. 

Also  in  July  and 
December  oy  the 
Teaching  Staff. 


1.  Annually  byOx- 
ford  Loosl  velt" 
gacy. 


1.  Annually  by  Ox- 
ford LoaU  Dele-^ 
gacy. 


1.  Annually  by  ex* 
aminer  appomted 
by  governors. 


1.  Oxford  Delogaov- 
of  Local  Exami* 
nations. 
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SEOOl^DART   EDUCATION  COMMISSION: 


VI.  COUNTY  OF  WARWICK.— a.)  PARTIOULABS  OP 


Name  of  School. 


Income 
from 
Endow- 
ment. 


Date  of 
Foundation 

or  Be- 
organiaation* 


Constitution 

of 

GoTeralng  Body. 


Town 

or 
Parisb. 


9.  cotbktbt: 

BabiiAXS  School. 


10.  nubtsatov : 
Kino  Edwabd  VI.'b 
Gkammar  School. 


11.  BuoBT  School 


18.     BUGBT      LOWSB 

School  ov  Liw- 
BKircB  Shhkiwb. 


18.    80LIH17LL   GBAM- 

KiB  School. 


14  Btbattobd  •  ov  - 
atom  :  KiVG  Ed- 
ward yi.'sGKAM- 
ai AJt  School. 


2p042 


Founded  1661. 

Be-organised 

1887. 


226 


About 
7,400 


Sbarei 

income 

ofBugby 

School. 


1.005 


606 


Pounded  1563. 

Be-organised 

1876. 


Founded  1667. 

Be-organised 

1869. 


Founded  1878 


Founded    — 

Be-organised 

1879. 


The  Trustees  of  the  General 
Charities  of  Corentry. 

Charity  Commissioners  are  con- 
sidering tho  mode  of  election  of 
the  GoTemors  of  the  General 
Charities,  with  a  riew  to  plac- 
ing repreeentatives  from  Public 
Bodies  on  the  Governing  Body. 

12  governors  -  -  •  - 

6  co-optatiTC. 

2  nominated. 

5  representatlTC. 

3  elected  by  ratepayers. 
2        „         parents. 

Appointed  under  Public  Schools' 
Act. 


Same  as  for  Bugby  School 


Founded 
before  1482. 
Be-founded 

15' 8. 

Be-organi^d 

184%  1876. 


IS  governors-  .  -  - 

6  co-optative. 

7  representative,  appomted   as 
follows : — 

8  by  J.P*B. 
4  by  vestry. 

1  by  Kin^  Edward's  School, 
Birmmgham. 

IS  governors  •         -         "    . .   " 

8  ex-officio,  mayor,  and  high 
steward  of  Stratford. 

3  co-optative. 

8  representative  :— 

1  appointed  by  the  magistrates 
3  by  trustees  of  the  Municipal 

Clurities  of    StratfordH>n- 
Avon. 

2  by  Town  Council  of  Strat- 
ford-on-Avon. 

2  by  School  Board  of  Strat- 
ford-on-Avon. 


Coventiy 
(popu- 
62,724). 


Nun- 
eaton 

(P9pu. 
lation. 

n.-yo). 

Rugby 
(popula- 
tion, 
11,262). 


Do. 


Solihull 
(popula- 
tion. 
6^160). 


Stratford- 
on-Avon 
(popula- 
tion, 
8,318). 
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ENDOWED  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS,  BOYS'  SCHOOLS— c(m<. 


Character 

of 

Population. 

Prominent 
Industries. 


Chiefly  mann- 
factoring: 
Kibbons, 
bicycleSj 

watchmaking. 


Manu&otur- 

ing: 

Hat  and  silk 

manufiuHures. 


Anordinaiy 
midland  town. 


Ditto 


Small  tradee- 
m«u. 


Agrionltmral 

and  trading; 

brewing. 


Proportion  of        -n        i. 
DayScholars        ^^^^ 
fromoQtside        •d„:i2{»i— 

the  Town  '     Buildings. 

or  Parish. 


Yearly  Fees. 


Tuition  Pee. 


Mini- 
mum. 


Maxi- 
mum. 


4  per  cent. 


2 


15  to  90  per 
cent. 


90  per  cent. 


7  per  cent. 


Laboratory, 

Workshops, 

Playground. 


Laboratory, 
Carpenter's 

shop. 
Playground. 
Cricket  field. 

Laboratory. 
2  play- 
grounds. 
Beading 
rooms. 
Museum. 
Workshops. 
Gymnasium. 
Swimming 
bath. 


Laboratory. 

Workshop. 

Playing  field. 


Laboratory. 
Playground. 


Good 
iTOlled 


naTOUea 
piaygronnd. 
Cricket  field. 


2^. 


71. 108. 


401 


10{.  10*. 


4i.  4§.  tH.  5$, 
Foundationers 
under   over  12 ; 


12;  M. 

others 

under 

12. 


VL 


<0. 

6184 

Scmsof 

Bur- 


4Z.4f. 


72.10s. 
others 
over  12. 


IM. 

Sons  of 

Bu> 


6  13    4 


Boarding  Fee. 


Mini- 
mum. 


Particulars 
I        asto 
Mazi-  .     Extras. 


mum. 


AUFiee. 


022. 


1102.7s. 


522. 10«. 


462. 


002. 


662. 


I 


Dinners, 
22.18s. 


Greek,  82. 


Entrance  fee* 

42.4s. 

House 

entrance  fee, 

82.8s. 

Laboratory 

fee,  62. 6«.  to 

102. 10s. 

Temple 

Eeadmg 

Boom  and 

Art  Museum, 

7«.6d. 

Optional 

expenses:— 

Instrumental 

music,  102.  lOt. 

AdTBuoed 

professional 

drawing 

102. 10s. 

.Shorthand, 

12.16s. 
(^rmnasium, 

12. 10s. 
Workshops 

12.1s. 
Swimming 
bath,  16s. 

Entrance  fee, 
12.  Greek,  82. 
Music,  82. 8s. 


Greek,  82. 


Greek,  92. 

Shorthand, 

12. 7«. 
School  sta- 
tionery, 6s. 
Library,  8s. 

Pianoforte^  72. 
Jkau&D&lU 
Beat  in: 

church,  12.fls. 

LaundreM^82» 


SECONDAWY   EDUCATION   COMMISSION; 
VI.  COUNTY  OF  WARWICK.— (1.)  PAETICDLARS  OF 


Numbpr  snd  A«  of 

Pupils  in  the  School  on 

Sl9t  JIv  IgtM, 


Same  or  School. 


s  1s;i 


».  COVBSTBT  i 

Bablau  School 


It,  Bdsbt   School— 


IL     EVQBT       LOWIB 

School  of  Liw- 


1    Edwibs 
n  3cnooi— 
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ENDOWED  SEOONDAEY  SCHOOLS,  BOYS'  SCHOOLS— con<. 


Proportion 

admitted 

froin 

Public 

Elementary 

Schools 

in  the  years 

1892-93. 


Namber  who  left  m  the  years 
1889-93  for 


Some 


IJniversity  ^ther  Place 


or 

University 
Oollego. 


of  Higher 
Education. 


Another 

Secondary 

School. 


Number  of  Teachers. 


Permanent. 


Visiting. 


Nature  of 
Examinations  of— 
School. 
Individual 
pupils. 


(1.) 
(2.) 


26  per  cent. 


6  per  cent. 


About 
50  per  cent. 


183 
Oxford  or 
or  Gam- 
bridge. 


1  percent. 


1 

Oxford 


2 

Gam* 
bridge. 


About 
88  per  cent. 


41  Sand- 
hurst. 

15  Wool- 
wich. 


2 

1  Gam- 
bridge. 
1  Oxford. 


8 
4  Mason 
College. 
2  Queen's 
GoUege 
(Medical) 
Birming- 
ham. 
2  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's 
Hospital. 


About  3 
annually  to 

SchooL 


2 

1  Shrews* 
bury. 

iKing 
Edward's 

School. 


8 
6  been 
taught  in 

Public 

Elementary 

Schools. 

lis  a 

^rained 

eacher. 


4 

3  graduates 
iu  honours. 


30 
All  gradu- 
ates in 
honours. 


4  graduates 
in  honours. 


6 
4graduate8. 


4  graduates 

(Sin 
honours). 


1.  Liable  to  visits 
from  the  In- 
spectors of  the 
Science  and  Art 
Department  at 
any  time. 


1.  Examiner  ap- 
pointed by  the 
governors. 


1  Upper  School 
Annually  by  Ox- 
ford and  Gam- 
bridge  Schools 
Examination 
Board.  The  rest 
of  the  school  in- 
spected by  head- 
master, who  re- 
ports to  the 
governing  body. 


1.  Annually  by 
headmaster  of 
Bugby  School. 
Form  VI.  enters 
for  Oxford  Local 
Examination. 


1.  Annually ;  ex- 
aminer appointed 
by  governors. 


1.  Annually;  ex- 
aminer a  gradu- 
ate in  honours 
of  Oxford  or 
Gambridge  ap- 
pointed by  go- 
vernors. 
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SECONDABY   EDUCATION  COMMISSION: 


VI.  COUNTY  OF  WARWICK.— a.)  PARTICULARS  OF 


Income 

Date  of 

Constitution 

Town 

Name  of  Bchocd. 

from 
Endow- 

Foundation 
or  Re- 

of 

or 

ment. 

organisation. 

QoTeming  Body. 

Pariah. 

10.     BuTTov     Gold- 

ess 

Founded  1543. 

12  governors  -          •         •          -     Sutton 

1 

WIELD :      Bishop 

Be-orsanised 

4  oo-optative. 

Coldfield 

TSiBT'a        OBA.M- 

8  representative :~ 

(popula- 

XIS BOHOOL. 

4  elected  by  ratepayers. 
4        m        oorporatioD. 

tion. 
8,88ft). 

It,  Wjlbwiok  Schoou 

"*         •< 

Founded 

18  governors  -          -          •          • 

Warwick 

or     "The    Kinc'a 

before  112S 

4  ez-offlcio  :— 

(popula- 

Re-organised 

The  Earl  of  Warwick. 

tion. 

1876. 

»    Lord  Lieutenant  of  War- 
wick. 
„   Mayor  of  Warwick. 
n    Beoorder  of  Warwick. 

U.908). 

>1^46S    > 

S  co-optative. 
11  nominated  :— 
8  by  Town  CoundL 
6  by  governing  body  of  Heni^' 
YIlL's    Charity   and    8^ 
Thomas  White's  Charity. 
1  by  governing  body  of  Oken's 

Charity. 
1    by     governing   body    of 
Griffins' Charity. 
These  serve  for  6  years ;  the  co- 
optative  for  8. 

i7.Wi.Kwiox: 

Founded  16M. 

Bo. 

Knro'a     Middle 

J           tf 

Re-organised 

4  ez-offlcio. 

SOHOOU 

1876 

S  oo-optative. 
11  nominated  :— 
8  by  Town  Coundl  of  Wsrwick. 
6  by  governing  body  of  King 
Henry  YIIL's  Charity.  Tad 
Sir  Tbomas  White's  Charity. 
1  by  governing  body  of  Oken's 

1  ^governing  body  of  Griffin's 
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ENDOWED  SBOONDAEY  SCHOOLS,  BOYS'  SCHOOLS— co»t 


Character 

of 
Pbpulatioii. 

Prominent 
Industries. 


Proportion  of 

Day  Scholars 

firom  outside 

the  Town 

orPtirish. 


Remarks 

on 
Buildings, 

Ac. 


Yearly  Fees. 


Tuition  Fee. 


Mini- 
mum. 


Maxi- 
mum. 


Residential 


Chiefly 
agricultural. 


Agricultural 


Nearly  6  per 
cent. 


60  per  cent. 


88  per  cent. 


Boarding  Fee. 


Mini- 
mum. 


Mazi* 
mum. 


Particulars 
as  to 
Extras. 


Laboratonr. 
Playgrounos. 


Laboratory. 
Workshops. 

Chapel. 
Sanatorium. 
Gyomasium. 
Science  and 
'  lecture  room. 
Playground. 


91,169, 


Classical  side : 
122. 


I 
441,69, 


401, 


War- 
wick 
boys. 


is;. 

Non- 
War- 
wick 
boys. 


Laboratory. 

Large 
playground. 


Modern  side : 

91. 

War. 
wick 
boys. 


41. 
War- 
wick 
boys. 


121. 
Non- 
War- 
wick 
boys. 


61, 
non- 
War- 
wick 
boys. 


(Optional) : 
Instrumental 
music,  4i,  4b. 

to  6^.6*. 
DaDcLng,l{.ltf. 


A     88660. 


8S4  SECONVAST  EDUOAIIOH  0OMHI83IOK  : 

yi.  COUHTY  OF  WABWICK.— (1.)  PARTIOntARS  OF 


HlghHt  number  olPvi^li 


MumbtvudAKeDt 

Puplb  In  the  Sohool  on 

SlrtHvISM. 


It,  BOTTOH  COLDvnui : 
Gk^mhibBchool. 


a.  TabitickSchooi, 
'    "The     Kliw-1 

IT  School— 


17.  WiHWiCK : 

Bma'a     Hikdlb 

8CH00Ir-«M(. 
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ENDOWED, SEOONDABY  SCHOOLS,, 80^8'  SOHOOLS-con*. 


Proportion 

admitted 

from 

PabUo 

Blemeataiy 

Schools 
in  the  jean 


Number  who  left  in  the  yeurs 
188»-08for 


A 

UnlTBrsity 

or 

TTnivenity 

College. 


Some 

Other  Plaoe 

of  Higher 

Bducstion. 


Another 

Secondary 

School. 


Number  of  Teachers. 


Fermanent. 


Tisitiiig. 


Natnrs  of 
Examination  of— 
(1.)  School. 
(2.)  IndiTidnal 
pupils. 


About 
7  percent. 

I 


M  per  cent. 


85 


S 

2  Sand- 
hurst. 
1  Medical 
School. 
Bristol 


8 


16 
Sing's 

Gnunmar 
School, 

Warwick. 


1  graduate 
inhooouTB. 


9 

6  graduates 
in  honours. 


1  graduate. 


1.  Annually;  ez- 
aminerappointed 
by  governors. 


1.  Annually  b^  ez- 
aminerappomted 
by  governors. 


1.  Annually  by  ez> 
amioer  appointed 
bv  the  governors. 

8.  Oambndge  Lo- 
cals. Science  fnd 
Art  Bepartmtot* 


T2 
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SECONDARY   ia>UCATION  COMMISSION: 


VI.— COUNTY  OF  WAEWIOK.— (I.)  PARTICULARS  OF 

(POPUULTIOK, 


Name  of  Bohool. 


Income 

firom 

Endow- 

moit. 


Date  of 
Foundation 

orBe- 
organiaation. 


Conatitution 

of 

Govermng  Body. 


Town 

or 
Fkriah. 


1.  BiBMiireHAM: 
Kive  BowABD 
ScHooik       High 

SCHOOIi  FOB  GiBU. 


1.  astok:        oibl8' 
Ob^kkab  School. 


3.  Bath  Bow  Oibls' 

GBAHMAB  SOHOOIk 


4.  Cakf  Hill  Gibls' 
Gbamkab  School. 


S.  SuMXXB  Hill 
Giblb'  GBAKHjLB 
SOKOOL. 


«.  Wabwick:  Thb 
Kihg's  High 
School  fob  Qibls. 


shared 
$.    with 
boys* 
schools. 


Founded 

1808. 
Girli'  Hiffh 

School 
opened  1888. 


Founded 

1608. 

Be-organised 

1883. 


Do. 


l,4e». 

shared 

with  boys' 

school. 


Do. 


Do. 


Founded  1879. 


81  governors .         .         -         . 
4  nominated  as  foUows  :— 

1  by  Uniyersity  of  Oxford. 

1        M  M       Cambridge. 

1        „  „       London. 

1  by  teachers  of  the  Founda- 
tion. 
9  co-operative. 
8  repreiientative  appointed  by 

Council  of  City  of  Birmingham. 


Do. 


da 


Do. 


do. 


Do. 


do. 


Birming- 
ham 
(popn- 
latlon, 

478»11S). 


Do. 


Do. 


Do.     - 


Do. 


do. 


8  governors    •  -  .  • 

4    governors    of    the    King's 

Gmmmar  SchooL 
4  ladies  appointed  by  the  go- 
vernors to  act  as  managers  of 
the  Girls' High  School. 


Do. 


Warwick 

latum, 
11.909). 
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BNDOWED  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS,  OIRLS'  SCHOOLS. 
805,072.) 


Cbaractor  of 
PopolAtion. 

Prominent 
Industries. 


Ptoporiion  of 

Day  Scholars 

from  ontside 

Town 

orPuish. 


Bemarks  on 

Buildingi, 

Ac 


Tearlj  Pees. 


Toition  Pto. 


Mini- 
mum. 


Mazi- 
mnm. 


Boarding  Pee. 


Mini- 
mum. 


mum* 


Particulars  s 
to  Extras. 


Manniaatming. 
Hardware. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Pttrming, 

mining, 

mannflMjtiuing. 


About  00  per 
cent. 


48  per  oent. 


23  per  oent. 


18  per  cent. 


44  per  cent. 


percent. 


Laboratoiy, 
science,  and 

lecture  rooms. 
Present 

premises  only 
leasehold. 
In  March 
1896  school 
mores  to 
much  less 
desirable 
site  and 
buildings. 


SmaU 
playground. 


Playgronnd. 


Playground. 


The  school 

is  being 

temporariljjr 

carried  on  in 

alarge 

dwellmg* 

house.  Large 

playground. 


Playground, 
fitted  for 
rounder 
matches. 


9k 


SI. 


SI. 


81. 


81. 


41.  51. 

Por  residents 

within  borough. 


61. 6«. 
6<i. 


6I.1S«. 


Por  residents 
outside  borough. 


801. 

Mom- 

ington 

House. 


Bntrauoefbe, 
U.M. 


Do. 


Bntruicefee, 
2«.6<i. 


401. 
Marble 
House. 


Piano,  81. 

Violin,  01. 09. 

Dancing, 

21.  St. 


SEOOHDJLBT  BDUOATIOH  COlOnSStONI 
TX^-OOUim  OP  WARWICK.— (1.)  PABTIOtTLAES  OF 


Ens      Bdwixd 

SOBOOI,         SlOH 


1.  AnoH :        Gnu' 
OujiiuiBaaooi, 


1.  WlBWICK  !  Tm 
Kisa'o  Hion 
BcHooi,  rem  Gnu 


Nnmber  toi 


iproniM- 


Eightrt  Nmnbarol  Papita 


Number  and  Age  ol 


t| 


11 


ENDOWED  SEOONDABT  SCHOOLS,  GIBLS'  SOSOOLH—conHnued. 


Nmoba  who  left  In  the  rou* 


.      Public 

"ter 

intbe  JM 
isk4c 


Univeraitr 


NnmlMT  of  Tawhen. 


Pennanent    Ti^tjng. 


(I.)  School. 
It.)  Individual 


OoUeee, 
Hampvtcad. 


High 
School. 


XboatH. 

Bdwud' 

High 


Colleen 

Kallng. 
t  lOhelten- 


iRisduata 
(lin 

bonoun), 
Stmlned 


iCTadu 
inlioiioti 


Ciimbflde«  8jTi- 

01)  Preptuwl  [or 
Cambridge 
Ulghtr  Local 
and  Saulh  Ken- 
atngton  Eiiunl- 
iiatlons.  ana 

(U  Aonoallj  bj 
OflardDekeKj 
ot  Local  Biami- 


poiated  byCam- 
Inidge.  Brndi- 
oate,  or  by  ipri- 

appointed  by  the 

IS.To'JSTrldgB 
Higher      UioLl. 
Cambridge 
Jimm  and 

tenior.       South 

|WMt«  and  Art 

■oouledBoudof 
the  Boy&l  Aoa- 
dvmj  of  Uuflio 
and  iajtl  Col- 

igga  of  Hoflo. 
Matlmu]  TrObel 
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SECONDABT  EDUCATION  COMMISSION: 


VI.— C0T3NTY  OF  WAEWICK— (2.)  PBOPEIETAEY 


Name  of  SchooL 

Date  of 

Bsteblish- 

ment. 

Conftitotion  of 
PropiieUry  Body. 

Mode  of 

Application  (rf 

Profit*. 

Town 
orPanah. 

Lbamivotov  Gollbob 

1844 

A  limited  companj   - 

Dividends 

seldom  paid. 

moiiQjr  spent 

for  beoellt  of 

schooL 

Leamington 

VI.— GIBLS' 


1.  Bbobastob-   High 
School  vob  Odujb. 


2.  £X>OBA8T0H  ChVBCH 

CoLueeB         BOB 

OlBLS. 


8.  LEixiNOToir  High 
School  BOB  GXBL8. 


1876 


1886 


1884 


Proprieton        incor- 

K rated  vith  limited 
toility. 


Dividend 
limited  to 
6  per  cent. 


Ooondl  of  12  laymen 
and  4  olengr.  Li> 
mited  Uabilily. 


Proprietors  incor- 
porated with  limited 
fiabUity. 


Edffbaston 

(population, 

67/SlS). 


DiviaiUe  among 
shareholders. 


Do. 


Leamington, 

(popolapcoii 

2^,980). 
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SCHOOLS,  BOYS'  SCHOOLS. 


Propor- 
tion of 

Schdiars 

flrom 

ontside 

Town  or 

Pturish. 

Bemarks 
on  Building  J. 

Yearly  Pees. 

Tuition. 

Boarding. 

Particulars  as 

Minimum. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

MaTimnm. 

to  Extras. 

About 
6  per  cent. 

Laboratory. 

Workshop. 

Gymnaoinm. 

Covered 

playground. 

Cricket  field. 

26{. 

te. 

061. 

Ite. 

•■" 

SCHOOLS. 


Altered  for 
sohool 

purposes. 
Laboratory, 

museum, 
playground. 


Laboratory, 
playground. 


Altered  for 

school 

purposes. 

Gymnasium. 


tl.6s. 


tl.^. 


221,  U, 


182. 18c. 


452. 


60A8f. 


Music,  41.  lOt. 

to  71. 17*.  ed. 

Bandng,  21, 28, 

(term). 


SECONDABY   EDUOATION  COIOOSSIOM  : 
VL— COUNTY  OP  WABWICK— (2)  PBOPRIETABY 


Nune  of  Bobool. 


htixnvton  OoLLiai    iw 


HlgliMt  Number  of  Popih 


Pairili  in  tha  BOtocAaa 
»UtlUyl»" 


nil 


!.  BDOSllTOirOTirBCB 

CoLLWiB         r- 

OlU«— OOllt. 


»    K     37    M 


APFBIIDIX. 


8S8 


SCHOOLS,  BOTfl'  SGHOOLS-hmi^. 


» 

FMiNflfiion 

ftdmiited 
from 

Pablio 
Elementary 

Sishools 
in  the  yean 

18MH)9. 

Number  who  left  during  the  yeen 
188Mttfor 

Number  of  Teachen. 

Natoraot 
Bxamination  of 
(1.)  SohooL 
(8.)  IndiTldual 
Pnpila. 

A  Univer- 

tity  or 

Uniyenity 

College. 

Some  other 

PlMO 

of  Slsfaer 
Bdwatton. 

Another 

Seoondary 

SchooL 

Permanent 

luting. 

None 

"^ 

— 

^ 

7 
All  gradu- 
ates in 
honoun. 

« 
4 

LOzlbrdandOam- 
briilse  Miools. 
Bzaounation 
Board. 

80HOOLS--<Jont 


None 


None 


None 


16 
S  Oxford 
andCun- 

bridgei 

18  Mason 

College. 

IWestfleld 

College. 


84 

went 

abroad  or 

took  up 

special 

studies. 


■dHlMA 


10 
S  graduates 

(8in 
honours), 
8trained 


18 

7  graduates, 

Itrained 

teacher. 


9 

8  graduates. 
Strained 
tea<dier8. 


9 


(1.)  AmnttDy  by 
Oxford  and  Cam* 
bridge  Schools 
Bxamination 
Board. 


(L)  Oxford  Dels- 
noy  of  Local 
Bzamlnations. 


(1.)  Annually  by 
Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge Schools 
Bxamination 
Board. 

(8J  Cambridge 
Locals  and  Lon- 
don   Matrionla- 

tiOB. 


'  fc 


SECONDARY    EDDOATIOK  COMMISSIOIT  : 
VL— COUNTS'  OF  WABWICK.— <2.)  PEOPRIETARY 


LiAMnsKn  OoLuei    ISO 


Hi^wM  NnmberofFnpili 


J\ 


M umber  tod  As>  of 
Papili  in  tha  Betaoal  on 


Si 


^ 


in      —      14T     —     38     SS     S7     M 
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SCHOOLS,  BOT«t'  .SGHOOIiS-h»i»«. 


• 

FMNMVtiOD 

admitted 
from 

Pablio 
"Btementoiy 

Rnhnols 
intkeyeon 

18»-^ 

Number  who  left  during  the  yean 
lS89-«3for 

Number  of  Teachers. 

Nature  of 
Bxamination  of 
(1.)  SohooL 
(1.)  IndiTidual 
PnpOfl. 

A  UniTer- 

sity  or 

XJmverafity 

Collefse. 

Some  other 

Plaoe 
of  Higher 
Bdwatton. 

Another 

Secondary 

School. 

Permanent. 

luting. 

None 

— 

~~ 

^ 

7 
Mk  gradu- 
ates in 
honoun. 

• 
4 

1.0zlbrdandOam« 
bridge  S^odUk 

Board. 

80HOOLS--<Jon*. 


KkiMk^MaMa 


None 


None 


None 


le 
8  Oxford 
and  Gam- 
bridge. 
12  Mason 

Oollegei 

IWestfleld 

CoQege. 


24 

went 

abroad  or 

took  up 

special 

studies. 


iJMMAaMMi 


10 
S  graduates 

(2in 
honours), 
2trained 
teaehen. 


18 

7  graduate*, 

Itrained 

teacher. 


9 

2  graduates, 
{trained 
teachers. 


9 


(1.)  AmnttDy  by 
Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge Schools 
Bxamination 
Board. 


(L)  Oxford  Dele- 
Qwgr  of  Local 
Bxaminations. 


{h)   Annually  hy 
Oxford  and  0am- 

bridge  Schools 
Bxamination 
Board. 
(2J  Cambridge 
Locals  and  Lon- 
don Matricula- 
tion. 


384 


SECONDARY  EDUCATION  COMMISSION  : 


•    TIlTMbT  B]D]KG  OF  YORKSHIEE— (1.)  PABTICULAES  OF 

(F0PULA.T10N 


Income 

Date  of 

Town 

Name  of  School. 

from 

Ponndation 

Constitution  of 

Endow- 

orBe- 

Governing  Body. 

or 

ment. 

organiaation. 

x^w  iau« 

1.  Almovdbitbt 

814 

Pounded  1809. 

ISgovemora  -          -          -          . 

Almond- 

Gbamxab  School. 

Be-oiisanised 

6  oo-optative. 

bury  and 

1881. 

7  repreaentatiTe. 

Newsome 

&  BAuriLvr :   Abch- 

801 

Founded  1080 

4  representativeB  of  Town  Council 
7  or  Hemaworth  Hoapital  Trua- 
teea. 

80312). 
Bamaiiqy 

bibhop  holoatb'b 
Gbammab  School. 

Be-organiaed 

(popufah- 
tion. 

8  appoiniedP>y  Arohbiahopof  York. 

86.4£7). 

Bomainder  oo-pptatiTe. 

- 

8.  Baxlbt  Gbaxxab 

190 

Founded  181?.. 

ISgoveinors- 

^Batley 

School. 

ReH>rganind. 

6  co^)ptative. 

(popula- 

1873. 

7  repreaentatiTe. 

tion, 
28,719). 

4.  Bbbthax     Gram- 

402 

Founded  1796. 

18  go?emor8  -                    -          - 

Bentham 

XAB  School. 

Ba-organiaed 
1877. 

8  ex-offioio. 
8  co-optative. 

(pgjg^ 

6.  BnreLBT  Grammab 

740 

Founded  1589. 

7  repreaentatiTe. 
14goTenior8  - 

878). 
Binglffir 

School. 

Be-organiaed 
1S5; 

6  ooK>ptatiTe. 

8   repreaentatiTe,    elected    aa 
followa  r— 

(popula- 
tion. 

19,284). 

4  by  Bingley  School  Boazd. 

8  bT  ratepayera  of  the  town- 
snip  of  Morton. 

2  bv  the  committee  of  the 
Bingley   Mechanics'   In- 

stitute. 

6.  Bbadiord    Gbax- 

1.286 

Incorporated 

13  governors  .          -          -          - 

Bradford 

XAB   School   op 

1662. 

2  ex-ofBcio. 

(popu- 

KiBO      Chablbs 

Be-onnmifled 

6  oo^yptatiTe. 

Ution. 

II. 

1871. 

7    repreaentatiTe,    elected    aa 
follows:— 
3  by  the  Bradford  Town 

CounciL 
3  by  the  Bradford  School 

Board. 
1  bv  the  Bradford  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

216,961). 

— . 

7.  Dbxt      Gbaxxab 

68 

Founded  1608 

16  oo-optatiTe  govemora    • 

Dent 

School. 

(popu- 
lation. 
1,181). 

8.  Dbwbbubt  Whbbl- 

6fi6 

Founded  1889 

Dews- 

WBieHT      Gbam- 

1  ez-offioio. 

bury 

XAB  School. 

6  co-optatiTe  (8  women). 

7  repreaentatiTe,  of  whom  r» 

2  are  appointed  by  the  Wheel- 
wriAt  Truffteea  at  Biah- 

(popu- 
89.847). 

2  aie  appointed  hj  the  School 

Boara  of  Dewsbnir. 
2  are  i^nxnnted  hy  the  Town 

Oouncil  of  Dewsbury. 

• 

1  is  appointed  by  the  Torkahire 
College,  Leeds. 

9.  DiWBBvmT,       St. 

«„ 

Founded  1884 

Woodard  imsteei^  affiliated  to  B. 

Do. 

AVQVvnxn^t 

Cbad'a»  Denstone. 

Qrammam  School. 

■ 
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ENDOWED  SEOONDAEY  SCHOOLS,  BOYS'  SCHOOLS. 
2,4&9,896.) 


Character 

of 
Population. 

Prominent 
Indoitriea. 


Proportion  of 

BayScbolan 

frran  outside 

the  Town 

or  Pariah. 


Eemarku  on 
Buildings,  ft& 


Yearly  Fees. 


Tuition. 


Mini, 
mum. 


Manufacturing. 
Woollen  trade. 


Working  class. 
Coal-mining, 
linen,  paper, 

glass,  dotning, 
and  iron  trades. 

Mannfiuv 

turing.  Heavy 

woollens. 


PiBrmirg. 

Plax  and  siUc 

weaving. 

Industrial. 
WoolHwmbing, 
spinning,  and 
weaving.  Stone 

quarrying. 


66  per  oent. 


Manufacturing 
worlmeoplcftc 
Woollen  trade. 


About  33  per 
omt. 


Odperl^nt. 


About  30  per 
cent. 


8  per  oent. 


81  per  cent. 


Agricultural 


IndustriaL 
Heavy  woollens. 


Do. 


None 


40  per  oent. 


About  83  per 
oent. 


laboratory. 
Playground. 


Chemical 
laboratory. 
Playground 


Laboratory. 
Playground. 


Playground. 


Large  play- 
ground. 


Maxi- 
mum. 


Boarding. 


Mini- 
mum. 


loe. 


61. 


102. 


41. 10*. 
(Junior 
ISchool) 


71. 

mors). 


21.  Z9. 


82.  Ss. 

(under 

13). 


2  chemical 
laboratories. 
1  physical 
laboratory. 
Workshop. 
Small  play- 
ground. 


71. 10«. 

(under 

10). 


Chemical  and 
physical  labo- 
ratory. 
Lecture 
theatre. 
Workshops. 
Cricket  and 
football  field. 


Laboratory. 

Workshop. 

Gyirmasium. 

Pfaurground 

ana  fields. 


41, 4t. 
(over 

18). 
Non- 
resi- 
dents 
in  the 
parish 
orBing- 

ley, 
a.  6s. 

162. 

School). 


79. 


62. 

(under 

10). 


92. 


102. 

(over 

IS). 


352. 


Maxi- 
mum. 


382. 


422. 


292. 17«. 


122.         SS2. 
((under 
»). 


Particulars 

as  to 

Extras. 


Greek,  tt. 

Laboratory. 

32. 


Greek,  32. 


Entrance  fee 
Seniors,  10s. 
Juniors.  6s. 
School  sports. 
3f. 


Small  charge 
for  science 

and  art  mate- 
rials and   . 
stationery. 


Sports,  7s.  6cf . 

Hire  of 

chemical 

apparatus, 

7s.  6d. 


892. 
(over 


Games, 

4s.  6d. 
Benefit  fund, 

U.M. 
Examiner's 

fee.  8s. 


836  SECONDARY   EDUCATION   COHULSSION  : 

TH.  WBST  BIDIKa  OF  TOBJESHIBEMl.)  PABTJODI.iJBS  Ot 


NuuearBohaoL 


Ij  provided. 


QKAIOUS  SOMOOL 


t,  BABBHiBTt    A 


E.  Bl>aXIT6KlMKAB 


r.  Dnr      QmAKiUB 
B«BOOir-eoitt, 


B,  DBwacxT.         3l. 


SUtHvlMi. 


I! 


BNDOWBD  SECONDABT  SOBOOLS,  BOYS'  aOaOOJS—eont. 


Pablio 

Nnmbgr  wbo  Wt  in  tba  T«ra 

Number  of  Taacban. 

.  "■'T.S.., 

AUniTo-. 
litror 

cSuwe 

SomaoUu* 

AsotlKr 

■aS7 

— 

»M«», 

'•''w? 

Hparognt. 

Vktoila 
Cai«>r.itr 

SfSSS 

■ 

About 

'SS" 

honoun). 

' 

"«Er':^ 

TOlwreBDt. 

T^kibire 

klSf^e 

(1.)  AnnosHy,  ei- 

dj^t^ 

Ac 

About 

gop».ont. 

LauoMn 

gradoala 

- 

"iiSr^g- 

OSperomit 

a 

• 

ISperoont. 

(lain 
faMoon). 

AboQt 

Wperoant. 

j.'jss: 

- 

— 

»,„«,u 

TTl4ori» 

"■,'ss?- 

brldce. 

1  St.  PhI'i 

as 

hotlODM}. 

S 

Aboot 

IKS' 

Yoit^lre 

Coll.89. 

^''ISS^L^ 

Igndiute. 

iU  Anmiall,    br 

wndty          Pre. 
llmlDMT. 
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SECONDARY   EDUCATION   COMMISSION: 


VII.  WEST  RIDING  OF  YORKSEnUE— aO  PARTIOULA.RS  OF 


Name  of  School. 


Income 
from 
Endow- 
ment. 


Date  of 
Foundation 

or  Re- 
organiM^iou. 


Constitution  of 
OoToming  Body. 


Town 

or 
Parish. 


10.  DoirCABTBB  ORAX- 
VAB  SOHOOL. 


U.  Dbax  (near  Selby): 
Bbao'b  Gbam- 
MAB  School. 


li.  Ellahd  :  Bbooks- 

BAVZ      BVDOWBD 
SCHOOI.^ 


IS.  VOCXXBBT    OBAIC- 

MAB  School  (near 
Goole.) 


14.  GigolbswiczFbbs 
Gbaxmab  Sohool 
ov  King  Edwabd 
VI. 


6 


7fi2 


176 


108 


800 


Founded  1676. 

Se-organised 

1862. 


Founded  1867 

Be-organised 

1^. 


Founded  1718. 

Be-organised. 

1873. 


Founded  — . 


Founded  1663. 

Be-organised 

1872. 


The  Local  Charity  Trustees,  and 
4  representatives  of  the  Don- 
caster  Corporation,  who  vote 
with  them  in  all  matters  con- 
nected with  the  grammar 
school. 


16  governors - 
4  oo-opt«tive. 

11    representative,  elected    as 
follows  :— 

1  by  Lord  Mayor,  Alder- 
men, and  Citizens  of  Tork« 

8  by  ratopaj-ers  of  Drwz. 

1  by  the  ratepayers  of  Lang- 
nck. 

1  by  the  ratepayers  of 
(3amblesforth. 

1  by  the  ratepayora  of  New- 
land. 

1  by  the  Board  of  Guardians 
or  the  Poor  Law  Union, 
Selbv. 

1  by  tbe  oounty  oounoil  of 
the  West  Biding  of  Tork. 

1  by  the  county  council  of 
the  Bast  Biding  of  Tork. 

1  by  the  council  of  York- 
shire College. 

1  by  the  council  of  Boyal 
Agricultural  Society. 


lOGovemon 
6  co'Optative. 
6  representative,      elected    by 

ElEand-cum-Ghreetland   School 

Board. 


Trustees,  of  whom  the  Master  of 
St.  Catherine's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, is  the  correspondent. 


16  governors .... 
S  co-optative. 
8  representative,  elected  .— 

1  by  LP's  for  division  of  Gig- 
gles wick. 

1  by  J.P*8  of  Sedbergh. 

A  by  Master  and  Fellows  of 
St.  John's,  Cambridge. 

1  by  Principal  and  Professon 
of  Owens  CoII^:e. 

1  by  govemora  of  Binglcy 
and  Keighley  Grammar 
Schools  alternately. 

1  by  govemora  of  Burnley 
and  Clitheroe  Grammar 
Schools  alternately. 

1  by  govemora  of  Skipton 
and  Kirkby  Lonsdale  alter- 
nately. 


Don. 

caster 
(popu- 
lation, 
86,988). 


Drax 
(popu. 
lation. 
888). 


Klland 
(popu- 
lation, 
14670). 


Fockerby 
(popula- 
tion, 88). 


Giggles- 
wick 

(popula- 
tion. 

1.016). 


ENDOWED  8EC0NDAET  SCHOOLS.  BOYS'  SCHOOLS— ox*. 


It.  (tor  Bofoogh 

a.  (tMr^yi  ont- 
•ide  BoroniTh). 


QyuuuLBiui: 
Plmygromi 


SECOKDAHY  EDUCATION  UUHHIS3I0H : 


VIL  WEST  BLDING  OF  T0BK8HIBE— (I.)  PAETIODLAES  OF 


Hunt  of  BAooI. 


1^  DorcuubGbix. 


MGt99i->nncEFRn 
GBituuAR  Scnooi, 

OF  K.l!l<l   KliHAOb 


us      IS      IX    - 


ENDOWED  SHCONDAET  SCHOOLS,  BOYS'  SCHOOLS— m«< 


XniDberwholeltintl: 


Bchooli 
1WS-9S. 


(gf  thuH 


AnMber 

BMOndarT 


*vlm- 

^&      .1^5i. 

ColleKe. 

a* 

tSS; 

CdI1«s. 

College. 

I'CS 


(1.)  Sohool. 
(£.]  IndMdul 
Papili. 


vpraity  i?Tiidu»t». 


(t.)  London  and  Tlc- 
toris  Uktricnlk- 
tion.  CHnbridfie 

Science  snd  Ait 


(I.)  AimaaUy     by 


{yAnni^lj     fe 

Rev.  —  Burij. 
S.  Periodical      oi 


(DAnmalljfajei- 

three)  appoinlea 
hj  the  Koi-emon. 
One  or  mora  of 

inspect  thoHhool 
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SECONDABT  EDUCATION   COMMISSION  : 


VII.  WEST  EIDINa  OF  YOBKSHIBE.— (1.)  PARTIOULABS  OP 


Name  of  School. 


Income 

from 

Bndow- 

ment. 


Date  of 
Foundation 

orB«- 
organiaation. 


Constitution  of 
Goreming  Body. 


Town 

or 
Parislu 


16.  Halipax  :  Hbath 
G  a  AHXA-K  School. 


16.  Halxiax«   Cbosb- 
urr,  A2n>  Pobtbb 

OSFHAV        HOMB 

▲VD  School 

(Boys'    Dbpabt- 
mbvt). 


17.  HlPPEBHOLm 

Geajckax  School. 


18.  HTTDDBBSVIBLD  : 

Fabtowh  Obam- 
MAB  School. 


19.  UKLXT  G&AHMAll 

School. 


SO.  Kx10KLHT:TBAI>B 
IKD         OBAXUAB 

School. 


21.  Ehabbsbobovoh  : 
Kiira    Jaxbb's 
Gbamkab  School. 
(Girli  admitted.) 


S2.  Lbbds  Gbakxab 
School. 


fS.  LoKawooD  Gbak- 
xab School. 


£ 

880 


116 


16 


901 


646 


SO 


4466 


88 


Founded  1686. 

ReK>rganlsed 

1871. 


Founded  1864. 

Eoyal 
Charter  1868. 


Founded  1646. 

Be-organlaed 

1878. 


Founded  1700. 

Be-omaniaed 

IMS. 


Founded  1607. 

Be-onanised 

1888. 


Founded  171S. 
Be-organiaed 


Founded  1616. 
Scheme  of 


tion  under 
oonaideration. 


Founded  U62. 


Founded  17SL 

Beorganiaed 

1878,1881^ 

1892. 


16  governors  •  •  .  * 

8  ex-offido. 
4  co-optative. 
8  representative. 

1  elected  by  govemon  of 
Hipporholme  Grammar 
School. 
1  dected  by  governors  of 
Hall's  Charity  and  of 
Brooksbank's  School,  El- 
land,  alternately. 
1  elected  by  governors  of 
Bastrick  Grammar  School 
and  Bairstow's  Sdiool, 
alternately. 

Family  and  elected  governors 


Co-optative  and  elected  governors 


6  trustees 


lOgovemors 
Ooooptative. 
4  representative. 


GovemoFB  elected  by  TrusteeSp 
also  representatives  from  the 
Town  Council  and  Mechanics 
Institute. 


Governors  are  co-optative 


14  governors 


9  governors 
8  ex  oflBcio. 
8  co-eptative. 
8  representative. 


r^ 


Halifax 

(popula- 

lation. 

89,882). 


Do. 


Hipper- 
holme 

(popula- 
tion* 

U^71). 

Httdders- 

fleld 

(popu- 

lation. 

60,862). 


Hkky 
'pqpu- 
latioB, 
6,767). 


J 


Eeighley 
(pojm. 
lation. 
80^10). 


borough 

(popoia- 

tion« 

4770). 


Leeds 
867,606). 


LoDgwood 

(popu. 

lation. 

6^406). 
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ENDOWED  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS,  BOYS'  SCHOOLS— conf. 


Chftrmcter 

of 
Popnlation. 

Prominent 
Indaitri«B. 


Proportion  of 
BajScholftn 

fromouM^ 
th«  Town 
or  Pwiih. 


Senuurkion 
Bolldini^i,  Ac. 


Yearly  Fees. 


Tuition  Fee. 


Mini- 
mnm. 


Mud- 
mum. 


Boarding  Fee. 


Mini- 
mum. 


Mail- 
mum. 


Pftrticulars 
as  to 
Extras 


Industrial. 

Manufiictarini^. 

Tarious 

bvanchesof 
textile  trades. 


Dow 


Factory  hands, 
miners,  Ac 


Manufacturing. 
Woollen  trade. 


Smidential 


•InduBtriaL 
Manufacturing. 

Machine 
manufacture. 


Chiefly 

agrioultuiaL 

Linen  wealing. 


ManulSacturing. 

Woollen, 

leather, 

boot  and  shoe, 

and  clothing 

trades. 


Industrial  and 

agriculturaL 

Woollen  trade. 


25  per  cent. 


No  day 
soholan. 


S  per  cent. 


S  per  cent. 


80  per  cent. 


60  per  cent. 


10  per  cent. 


Chemical  and 

physioiJ 

laooratoiy. 

Science 
lecture  room. 
Playground. 
Gymnasium. 


nayground. 
.Gymnaainm. 


Laboratory. 
Workshops. 
Playground. 


No   labora- 

tory, 
workshop,  or 
playground. 


Laboratory. 
Lecturo  room. 
Workshop. 
Good  play- 
ground. 


80  per  cent.       Playground 
1 1     and  fives 
court. 


Laboratory. 

Workshops.' 

Playground. 


Playground. 


Playground 


9^. 
Lower 
Dept. 


181. 
Senior 
Dept. 


lot. 


7/. 


3k  S8, 


ItL 


II. 


(». 


80^. 

era.) 

221.29. 


va. 


M. 


U. 


961. 


251. 4f. 


451. 


61.6s. 


Stf. 


102.  lOs. 


9L 


91, 


Chemicals 
and  use  of 
apparatus, 

II.  U. 
Stationeiyy 

79.  ed. 


Music  V. 

Science^ 
8#.  6<i.per 

subject. 


Greek,  91. 
Caroenteringr 


French,  15#» 
Shorthandr 

ISs. 
Drawing,  8#. 


Bicsistration 

fee,  Is. 

Libranr, 

games,  oc, 

16«. 

Laundry 

(boarders), 

1/.  lOf. 

Latin,  U. 

Greek,  ll. 

German,  U. 

Shorthand, 

2«.6d. 


Shorthand, 

11. 
Drill.  10s. 


Can 


C*^ 
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16.  Uiurix    Obow- 

aud  Hcboci. 

(Hois'     DlPitkr- 


S.  ErDDBMFIBLD  ; 
FAftTOWN     O&AK- 


Ik  KuaaLBYiTBUIS 
SCTOOIr-rO*(. 


tl  KNAHIBUClBOt-bB  : 

Kino        Jahbb'b 

CtBUlILlR  HCSOOI. 
IS.    LlTOB     QktHlUX 


ii  praridfld. 


Higbeat  Nnmber  of  Pupils 


pQpitoin 


.1    I 


Sibils  !l 
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EKDOWBD  SBOONDAEY  SCHOOLS,  BOYS'  S0H0OLS-<Jon«. 


Proportion 

admitted 
from 

Public 
Elementary 

Schools 
in  the  yean 

1892-99. 

Number  who  left  in  the  years 
1889-03  for 

Number  of  Teachers. 

Nature  of 

Examinations  of 
(1.)  School. 
2.)  Individual 
Pupils. 

_ 

AUniver* 
sity  or 

ITniversity 
College. 

Some  other 
Place  of 
Hisrher 

Education. 

Another 

Secondary 

School. 

Permanent. 

Visiting. 

About 

14 

•              • 

-  6  graduates 

2 

(1.)  Annually  by  €■- 

63  per  cent. 

2  Cam* 

bridge. 

1  Oxford. 

8  Yorkshire 

College. 
8  Owens 

College. 

(Sin 
honours). 

aminerappomted 
by  the  govemort. 

76  per  cent. 

^« 

1 

10 

7 

1 

{!,)  Annually    by 
University  exa- 

(of those 

Theological 

7  Bradford 

2  graduates 

now  on 

College. 

Qrammar 

in  honours. 

miner. 

register). 

School. 

2N.1?. 

County 

School 

1  trained 
teacher. 

(2.)  College       of 
Preceptors,  Cam- 
bridge     Locals. 

Science  and  Art 

• 

IPonteftvot 

Grammar 

SohooL 

Department. 

80  per  cent. 

1  Torkshiie 
College^ 

•             « 

•                            * 

3 
1  graduate 
in  honours. 

4 

(1.)  Examiner  ap- 
pointed   by  the 

governors. 

1  trained 

(2.)  CarabridffB 

teacher. 

Locals*     Science 
and  Art  Depart* 
ment. 

40  per  cent. 

2 

•                                         m 

•                                m 

2 

8 

(1.)  Upper    school 
by    College     of 

Victoria 

eertlflcated 

University. 

azid  trained. 

Preceptors.  lower 
eehool  by  head* 
master. 

^Nearly 

m                                     m 

a                                • 

m                                    w 

8 

4 

(1.)  Annually    by 

29  per  cent. 

2  graduates 
in 

examiner        ap- 
pointed by    the 

. 

honours. 

governors. 
(2.7  Science  and  Art 

Department. 
(1.)  Chiefly  Science 

90  per  cent. 

10 

4 

•                       • 

2 

8 

Torkshire 

^  Royal 

2  graduates 

and  Art  Depart* 

College. 

T)olIegeof 
Sdencei 
London. 

(lin 
honours). 

6  have 
taught  in 

public 

elementary 

schools. 

ment's  examina- 
tions. 
University  LoobIb 
and  pretiminaiT' 
professional  ezi^ 
minations. 

60  per  cent. 

6 

•                            m 

2Leedfl 

4 

1 

(1.)  Bysehool  staff. 
(2.)  College  of  Pro- 

(of  those 

Victoria 

Grammar 

now  on 

Uniyeisity. 

School. 

oeptors,   Soieaoa 

iQgister). 

and  Art  Depvi* 
meut^ 

About 

42 

m                                     m 

a                                   ■ 

10 

8 

Lower  school    by 

16  per  cent. 

23  Oxford 
and  Cam* 

graduates 
in 

head  and  assis- 
tant masters,  also 

bridge. 
4  Durham. 

honours. 

by  external  exa- 
miners. 

1  Glasgow. 
14  Victoria 

Upper  school  Ox- 
ford   snd    Gam- 

University. 

brid^     Higher* 
Certificate  exami- 
nations. 

66  per  cent, 
(of  those 

a                           • 

m                                  • 

7 
1  Pockling- 

3 
1  holds  first 

4 

<L)  Annually    by 
examiner        ap- 

now on 

ton 

class 

pointed    by  go- 

register). 

1  Trent 

Coll. 

Grammar 

School. 

4  Almond- 

buiy 

Grammar 

School. 

gOTcmment 
certificate^ 

vernors. 

1  Sedbergh. 
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• 

InoonM 

Date  of 

Town 

or 
Parish. 

^^^     w 

Nama  of  lohooL 

from 
Endow* 

Foundation 
orEe- 

CoDBtitution  of 
Goveming  Body. 

ment. 

organiBation. 

M.  MnVIBLD    GSAX- 

£ 
184 

Foundfldl686. 

12  governors          ... 

Mirfield 

makBcxool. 

EeK)rKaaiaed 
1^8. 

8  oo-optative. 

6  repreeentative  :-> 

6  elected  hy  ratepayer!. 

1        M        parentBofBcholarB. 

(popu- 
lation, 
163*1). 

tS.  088RT  QmAXUAM 

85 

Founded  1786. 

7  co^ptatiye  tnuteeB 

Ossett 

BCHOOL. 

(popu. 
lation, 
10JW4)» 

M.  PBirnTOirB  Gbam- 

884 

Founded  1801 

Oo-optatiye  and  elective  goTemorB 

Penistone 

1UB8CK00&. 

ReKnnniBed 
18iB7. 

2.668). 

■ 

ST.TovTintACTfKnie'M 

86 

Founded  1648. 

18  goTemoTB  • 

Fonte- 

School. 

Ee-oiganiBed 
IMO. 

8  oo-optative. 
10  repreeentative  :— 

fraet 

S  appointed  by  the  Chanoelkr 
of  the  Duohy  of  Lanoaater. 

6»871). 

1 

8  ^xnnted  by  J.P.'8  of  Fonte- 

4  appointed  by  Town  Council 
oiPontefraot. 

28,  Rabtbicz  Obax- 

180 

Founded  ion. 

Brighouae 

MAM  School. 

EeKnganiBed 

8ez-offlcio. 

(popu- 

1876. 

6  oo-optative. 
8  repreBontative  :— 
4  appointed  by  the  School 

Boaxil  of  Brigoam. 
2  apoointed  by  Town  Council 
of  Brigham. 

latioD. 
16471). 

• 

1  appointed  by  Weet  Riding 

County  Council. 
1  appointed  by^ictoria  Uni- 

vendty. 

19.  BiFoy   Ohuueib 

808 

Founded  1666. 

16  govemora  -         -         •         - 

Ripon 

School. 

EeK>rnniBed 
1878. 

2  ez-offieiot  mayor,  and  chairman 

of  Ripon  School  Board. 
8  oo-opCative. 

(popu- 
lation« 

6,786). 

7  repreeentative,  of  whom  :— 

S  are  elected  by  Town  Council 

of  Ripon. 

1  is  elected  by  governors  of 

IlUey  Grammar  SchooL 
1  is  deoted  by  governors  of 

Knaresborough     Grammar 

; 

# 

SehooL 
1  is  elected  by  governors  of 

Otlev  Giammar  SohooL 
1  is  elected  by  govemoxi  of 

Ripley  Endowed  School. 

so;  BOTHIBHAM  OBIX- 

280 

Founded  1488. 

Greave  and  Feoffees  of  the  Common 

Rother- 

WAR School. 

Re-orKaaised 
1888. 

Lands  of  Rotherham. 

ham. 

: 

81.  BOTBTOV       GBAM- 

68 

Founded  1608. 

Trustees  elected  by  parishioners.     Royston 

HAB  School  (near 

Re-organiaed 

(popula- 

BanulBy). 

1848. 

tion. 

8.618). 
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ENDOWED  SECONDABY  SCHOOLS,  BOYS'  SCHOOLS— co»«. 


Cluuraoter 

of 
Population. 

Plromineiit 
Industrifls. 


Proportion  of 
Bay  Bohohun 
from  outside 
the  Town  or 
Pvish. 


ManufMturing 


Bnmnimuia* 

£Msturers. 

Shoddy. 


Punners, 
iteelworkerM^ 


Hanufutnrfng. 

Farming.Centre 
of  affriooltural 
•ndTnmnnffto- 

turing  distriot. 

Ccnrn  and  cattle 
market. 


Chiefly 

artisan. 

WooUen,  silk« 

and  cotton 

trades. 


Mainly 
agricultural. 

Varnish- 
making  and 
[machmery 

works. 


Industrial. 

Coalmining, 

brass-working, 

steel  and  iron 

works. 

Agricultural 

ana  industriaL 

Coalmining. 


About  S  per 
oent. 


60  per  cent. 


About  60  per 
oent 


About  21  per 
oent. 


88 per  cent. 


20  per  oent. 


Remarks  on 
Buildings,  &c. 


Laboratory. 

Workshop. 

Playground. 


Playground 


Playground. 


lAboratoiy. 
Playground. 
Gymnasium. 


Playground. 


Laboratory. 
Science  lec-l 
tureroom. 
Workshop. 
Playground. 


Laboratory 

workshop. 

4  or  5  acres  of 

playground. 


Playground. 


Yearly  Fees. 


Tuition. 


Mini- 
mniE. 


Maxi- 
mum. 


Boarding. 


Mini- 
mum. 


41. 


91, 


22 


61. 


81. 


SI. 

(under 

18). 


81.8s. 

(under 

9). 


41. 

(under 

W). 


82.  8s. 

(under 

10). 


27.  to 
boys 
bom  in 
the  old 
parish 
ofBoy- 
ston. 


121. 

(over 

16). 


4l.l0t. 
(overO). 


82. 

(orer 
U). 


122. 

(over 

14.) 


872. 


ff!K 


401. 18t. 

(under 

12). 


Mazi> 

mum. 


88). 


962. 


802.8s. 

(over 

12). 


662. 


802. 

(under 

14). 


802. 

(over 

14). 


812. 10s. 


Particulan 
as  to  Extras. 


Oreek,l2. 
German,  12. 

I>inners> 

72. 10s. 
Laundry,  82. 


Entrance  fee, 

12. 
Stationery, 

10s.  6c2. 

Gkmies,Os« 

Gymnasium, 

12. 

Carpentiy« : 

10s.  6<f. 


Greek.  82. 

Games, 

library,  &e.  9s. 


Shorthand, 

12.  Is. 

French,  12.  Is. 

Typewriting, 

12.  Is. 

German,  l2.1s, 

Music,  12.  Is. 
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UiKliMt  Nnmbcr  of  Papila 


HninbOT  uid  Age  ol 


Nftme  of  Sebool. 


iipTDviiied. 

TTT" 


II 


is.  PiBIBTOII  O 


tL  BOTBTOW      GEAM- 
■ibScqool  (near 
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ENDOWED  SECONDABY  SCHOOLS,  BOYS'  SCHOOLS— «m«. 


Proi^rtion 

admitted 

from 

Public 

Elementary 

SchoolB 

in  the  jean 

1882-93. 


Number  who  left  in  the  years 
188&-0S  for 


A  Univer- 
Bity  or 

UniTersity 
College. 


Some  other 
Place  of 
Higher 

Education. 


Another 

Secondary 

School. 


Number  of  Teachers. 


Permanent. 


Visiting. 


'  Nature  of 
Examinations  of 
a.)  School. 
(2.)  Individual 
Pupils. 


67  per  cent. 


60  per  cent. 


About 
40  per  cent. 


About 


Yorkshire 

CoUcffe. 

Leeds. 


2 


SO  per  cent.  Yorkshire 
College. 


2  Wakefield 
Grammar 

School. 

1  Bradford 

Grammar 

School 


About 

67  per  cent, 

(of  those 

now  on 

register). 


25  per  cent, 
(of  those 
now  on 

'register). 


About 
87  per  cent 


76  per  cent. 


18 
7  Oxford. 
6  Cam- 
bridge. 
lEmn- 
burgh. 
4  Yorkshire 
College. 

6 
2  Gam- 
bridge. 
1  Oxford 
(but  not 
direct  from 
school). 
1  Owens 
College. 
2Fiith 
College. 


iBojal 
Vetennaiy 

CoUege, 
Edinburgh. 


Sandhurst 


8  medical 
schools. 


S 


s 


9 

1  Epsom 

Coile^. 

8  Uppmg- 

hazn, 

Owndle, 

Bepton,  K. 

Will.  ColL, 

I.  of  Man. 


2  Wakefield 
Grammar 

SchooL 

iBamsley 

Grammar 

SchooL 
1  Giggles- 
wick 
Grammar 

SchooL 


1  graduate 


1  graduate 


4  graduates. 

(2  in 

honours). 


2  graduates. 


6 
8gnKlua>tes 
in 
honours. 


1  Mus.  Bac. 


6 
4  graduates 

(2  in 
honours). 
2  trained 
teachers. 


2 


<1.)  Annually  taj 
examiner  ap- 
pointed by  go- 
yemors. 

(2.)  College  of  Pre- 
ceptors. 

(1.)  By  Trustees. 
(2.)  Science       and 

Art  Department. 
(2.)  College  of  Pre- 

ceptonandOam* 
•    bndge  Local. 

(1.)  Annually  by 
examiners  ap- 
pointed by  the 
goTemors. 

(S.)CambridgeLocal 
and  London  Ma- 
triculation, Com* 
mercial  Certifl- 
cates  for  exami- 
nations held  br 
Science  and  An 
Department.  Bn« 
trance  Scholar- 
ship Examina- 
tions at  Oxford. 
Cambridge,  and 
Victoria  UniTer^ 
sities. 

(1.)  Annually  by 
examiner  ap- 
pointed by  the 
goTemora. 

(2.)  Science  and  4rt 
Department 
Cambridge  Uni- 
versity Local  Bz- 
aminations. 

(1.)  AnnuaUr  by  the 
Oxford  Delegacy 
for  Local  Bxamf- 
nations. 

(2.)  Oxford  Locals. 


(1.)  Upper  school 
by  Science  and 
Ajrt  Department 
in  Drawing! 
Science,  and 
Mathematics.  In 
general  work  Inr 
Okmbridge  LooaL 
eiaminers. 

Lower  school  by 
stair. 

(2.)  College  of  Pre- 
ceptors. 
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Nuue  of  BehooL 


St.  SMBtEMamSaaxa, 


Be4i^ii>ed 


BlXT         BOEOOLa, 

BoTi' H^i  SohooL 


Baimtoti     Bw- 


T  co-op  lutive. 

te 

li^STTCe^-Col- 

3  amioiiited    hy  Rovoniori  (d 

f..r.liviai>.[i=.iifTt,Aiililre. 

SbtOM 

!   r^ssasa. 

'    ■  of^SSSSI^r 

'B7'X2"th«,«k-.tB.u^ 

School  Bowl  c^Shiphv- 

». 

1, 1!B0«n'n>B       Bn- 

SOmD        BCSMJl 
VOB  Boit. 


RxuidedUM. 

B»«nuiiaed 


Founded  1H7. 

B»«iBuiked 

Founded  iTOt. 
Ba-orniiimd 

imtT 


Pounded  16T2. 
"    Dnmniaed 


Ei-otBdo,  ockoptatlve.  uid  nine- 


SgOTBrnon 
SocpopiMlTe. 


{  ei-offlcio  (Arobbithop  of  Tork 
and  Deui  ot  Tork). 

S  DIMlpUtlTB. 

1  eUoled  iy  Biihool  Boenl. 


ll|D»8mora. 
6  0(H>ptetlTe  (S  women]. 
0  repreeenCetiTp : — 
S  elected  bj  School  Boud  of 

Tbomton. 
£  elected  by  aohool  Board  of 

I  elected  by  fichool  Boaid  of 
Allerton. 


te 
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ENDOWED  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS,  BOYS'  SCHOOLS-^n*. 


Character 

of 
Population. 

Prominent 
Industries. 


Proportion  of 
Bay  Scholars 
from  outside 
the  Town  or 
Parish. 


Bemarkson 
Buildings,  ftc. 


Yearly  Fees. 

Tuition. 

Boarding. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Mati- 
mum. 

Mini, 
mum. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Puticulan 
as  to 


Chiefly 
agricultural. 


Iron  and  steel 

industries. 

Brewing. 


Manufactur- 
ing.  Woollen 
trade. 


None. 


Chemical 

laboratory. 

Two  playing 

fields  and 

small 

gravelled 

playgrounds 

attoohedto 

each  boarding 

house. 

Laboratory. 

Workshop. 

Playgroond. 


211. 


la/. 


About  8S  per 
cent. 


Oattle  feeding. 

Cotton 

spinning. 


Manufkoturing, 

Cloth,  blankets. 

carpets,  cotton, 

and  wool 

spinning. 


AjBrricultnral. 
Brewing. 


▲grieultnral 


Middle-class 

and  artisan. 

Woollen  trade. 

Stone 

quarrying. 


66  per  cent. 


Laboratory 
and  large 
playground, 
^High 
School  also 
uses  the  work- 
shoiM,  Ac,  be- 
longing to  the 
Technical 
Schools. 
Gymnasium. 

Laboratory. 

Workshop. 

Playgrouxid. 


Playground 


83  per  cent. 


Playground 


12  per  cent. 


Playground 


62.  6s. 

(under 

10). 


61. 


182.109. 


l(a,  10s. 
(over 
12). 


91. 


81. 4s. 


I 
41. 


8J.8s. 


25  per  cent. 


Playground, 
covered  shed. 


2f. 


56^ 


8M. 

(weekly 

board 

ers). 


4Sl. 


801. 


8K. 


ao;. 


811. 10s. 


Swimming, 

gymnasium 

games,  81.8s. 

OptionaL 
Piaoio.  6J.  6s. 
Violin.  72. 10#. 
Organ,  91,  Of. 
iMtattCA 
orbrsakfast^ 


OhwnicalsASs. 

Begistration. 

2s.  6d. 


Stationery.. 
6s.  44. 


S«2 


SECONDART  EDUCATION  COMMISSION: 


Vn.  WEST*  RmmO  of  YOBKSHIBBMI.)  PARTIOtTLAM  OP 


Name  of  School. 


Ntunber  for 

which  Ac- 

comxnodation 

is  provided. 


Bi^btMi  Number  of  Papib 
reached 


]>uriiiglMt 
lOyeaw. 


ht 

a 


^ 


9. 


I 


In  1893. 


e 


t 

9, 


Number  and  A|se  of 

Pupili  in  the  Sobool  on 

SIst  Mi^  18Mu 


i 


I 

d 
P 


M«  s  el's  ^^ 
01      -        ** 


1 


I 


92.  BVDBBRGB  SCBOOL 


I.  SsmiBLl)  BOTAJL 

Gbammab  School 
•—eont. 


84.  ShIPLBT  :         THB 

SiXT     Schools— 


86.  Skiptoh  Gsax- 
XAB  School— 
cont. 


86.  SOWBBBT  BBIBOB  : 
BAIB8T0WB       Bir- 

DOWBD  School— 
eont. 


87.  Tadcastbr  Obam- 
KAB  School— 
coni. 


88.  Thobbb  Gbammab 
School,  near  Don- 
cagter— c(m^. 


89.  Thobbtoit  £B' 
DOWBD  School 
FOB  Boys— con^. 


825 

199 

206 

17 

125 

6 

120 

90 

80 

— 

54 

12 

70 

20 

50 

— 

16 
(1890). 


199 
(present 
time). 


160     18 
(1898) 


114      6 
(present  time). 


70 


88 


40 
(1884). 


68 
(1894). 


9 
(1886). 


26  I   25 
(1892).  (1892). 


63 

(1886). 


6 

196 

206 

160 

18 

107 

114 

6 

116 

70 

26 

80 

27 

— 

19 

58 

6 

58 

26 

25 

47 

88 

— 

16 

1  24 


68 


1  27 


20 


10 


20 


12 


66 


60 


35 


50 


24 


34 


12 


24 


11 


122 


15 


10 


18 


17 


16 


2 


•  (In  Girls*  Department). 
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ENDQW5D  SSOQNDAEY  SOHOOLS,  BOYS*  i^QBOOLSr^eofa. 


trropomon 

admitted 
from 

Pablio 
Bl6m«ataiy 

Schools 
in  theywn 

1882HKI. 


Number  who  left  in  the  yean 
1888-Mfor 


A  Univer- 
sity or 

UniTersity 
CoLkKe. 


Some  other 
Place  of 
Higher 

Education. 


Another 

Secondary 

School. 


Number  of  Teachers. 


Permanent. 


Visiting. 


Nature  of 
Examinations  of 
School. 
Individual 
pupils. 


a-} 


Iperoent. 

(of  those 

now  on 

register). 


About 

8  per  cent. 

(of  those 

now  on 
register). 


About 

12  per  cent. 

(of  those 

now  on 
register). 


About 
60  per  cent. 


86 


2-«. 

Oxford. 

iCambrid|se. 

Yorkshire 

I    Ooll^ie. 

Edinburgh. 

London. 


Almost  all 


About 

76  per  cent. 

(of  those 

now  on 

register). 


17 


60  per  cent. 

(of  those 

now  on 

register). 


1  Durham 


90  per  cent.  • 


1  Aspatrla. 

4  Bradford 

Technical 

School. 


1  Heath 

Grammar 

School* 

Halifax. 


16 

All  gradu- 
ates. 
(18  in 

honours). 


10 
8  graduates. 

(7  in 
honours). 

Ihas 

taught  in 

Public 

Elementary 

School 


8  graduates 

(lin 
honours). 


8 

1  Pockling- 

ton  School. 

1  Sheffield 

Grammar 

School. 

1  St.  Chad's 
Denstone. 


2 

Bradford 

Grammar 

School. 


8  graduates* 

8  in 

honours. 

Ihas 

taught  in 

Public 

Elementary 

School. 


Has  been 

a  teacher 

in  Public 

El^nnentsry 

School. 


2 

1  graduate. 

Ihas 

taught  in 

Public 

Elementary 

School. 


8 

2  graduates 
in  honours. 


I  graduate 

in  nonours 

and  trained 

teacher. 


8or4 


(1.)  AnnuaUybyOi- 
ford  and  Cam- 
bridge Schools 
Eramination 
Board. 


(1.)  Annually  by  ex- 
aminers m»pomted 
by  the  Cam- 
bridge Syndicate. 


(2.)  Cambridge 
Locals.   London 
Matriculation. 


(1.)  Annually  by  ex- 
aminer appointed 
by  the  governors. 


(1.)  Annually  by  ex- 
aminer appointed 
by  the  governors. 


(1.)  By  (Ssmbridge 
graduate,  who 
reports    to    the 

f'vemors. 
College  of  Pre- 
ceptors. 


(1.)  Examiner  ap- 
pointed by  go- 
vernors. 

(2.)  College  of  Pre- 
ceptors. 


(1.)  Annually  by 
examiner  ap- 
pointed by  the 
governors. 
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SECONDARY   EDUCATION  COMMISSION: 


VII.  WEST  BIDING  OF  YOEKSHIRB.— (1.)  PABTIOULAES  OF 


Name  of  School. 


40.  WucBViBLD  Gram- 
mas SOfiOOL  (pTO- 

gjrly  called)  "Free 
rammar  School 
of  Queen  Elisabeth 
at  Wakefield.") 


Income 
from 

Endow- 
ment. 


3^80 


Date  of 
Foundation 

or  Be- 
organiaation. 


Founded  U91. 

Be-organiaed 

lit  scheme 

1876, 
2nd  scheme, 

1891. 


Constitution  of 
Governing  Bodj. 


Town 

or 
Parish. 


19  govemon  .... 
2  ex-offlcio,  mayor,  and  chairman 
of  Wakefidd  Sdiool  BoanL 

8  co-optative  holdi^  office  for 
life  under  the  1975  scheme, 
for  7  years  under  the  1891 
scheme. 

9  representative  of  whom  :— 

6  are  elected  by  City  Council. 
8  M         School  Board. 

1  is  elected  by  Yorkshire  Col- 
lege. 


Wakefield 
(popu- 
lation, 
88,146). 


MIXED 


1.  AcxwoBTH  School 
(near  Pontefraot). 


1.  Bawdov  (near 
Leeds)  Fbibitdb' 
School. 


S.  BiSHWOSTH  Gbam- 
MAS  School  (near 
Halifax). 


940 


2,181 


Founded  1779 


Founded  1888 


Founded  L724 

Be-organised 

1S68. 


Society  of  Friends 


(yommittee  of  Friends  appointed 
by  Yorkshire  Quarteny  Meet- 
ing. 


ff  trustees 
Vacancies  filled  by  election. 


Ack  worth 


Bawdon 


Bish. 
wortli 
(pojm- 
lation. 

988). 
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ENDOWED  SEaOIirDARY  SOHOOLS,  BOYS'  SCHOOLS— oo»<. 


Cb«noter 

of 
Population. 

Promiaent 
Industries. 


Cattle  and 

com  trades. 

Malting,  ooal 

mininff,  Uon 

working. 


Proportion  of 
Di^  Scholars 
frcHDQ  outside 
the  Town  or 
Parish. 


Remarks  on 
Buildings,  fto. 


Yearly  Fees. 

Tuition. 

Boarding. 

Hint, 
mum. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Mazi. 
mum. 

4epero6nt. 

(The  bonn- 

oariesofthe 

city  are 

narrow.) 


Laboratory. 
Playgronnd 
(4  acres). 


01. 6#. 

(under 

12). 


Partioulars 
as  to 


Wood  and 
tools,  lis. 
Chemicals, 
15s. 


SCHOOLS. 


Agricultural 
and  manu- 
facturing. 


No  day  scholars 


About 
10  per  cent. 


No  day 
soholan. 


Laboratory. 

Workshop. 

4  pi 

groi 


Laboratory. 

Workshop. 

Playground, 

f  acre. 


Laboratoiy. 
Playnround 
ana  8  play- 
ing fields. 


Included  under 
boarding  fee. 


BI.SB. 

(under 

12). 


No 
fees. 


101.  lOt. 
(over 
12). 


26;.12s. 


141.        Stt. 


Music,  II.  10«. 


A    88660. 


A  A 


SECONDAAY   EDUCATION   COMMISSION: 


VH.  WEST  RIDING  OF  YOEKSHIEB.— (1.)  PABTICDLAHS  OY 


Name  ot  School 


i   Number  for      Uightat  Nuinl 

I    whichAc Mch 

Durios  tut 


I  pntvidt-d.  , 


XDDiber  >Dd  Al^  of 

PupUaiDtbeScboai™ 
31st  U>r  ISH, 


J 


'I  1*1 


in 


i.  RAVDQHJimr  Jjeedi) 
Ikiisbb'  School—    ' 


3.  RisairoBTn  Oiuil- 

UARiSCHOOL  (lia~ 
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ENDOWED  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS,  BOYS*  SCHOOLS— oont 


Proportion 

admitted 

from 

Public 

Elementary 

Schools 

in  the  year 

1892-93. 

Number  who  left  in  the  years 
1889-93  for 

Number  of  Teachers. 

Nature  of 
Examinations  of 
(1.)  School. 
(8.)  Individual 
pupils. 

A  Univer- 
sity or 

University 
College. 

Some  other 
Place  of 
Higher 

EduoTtion. 

Another 

Secondary 

School. 

Permanent. 

Visiting. 

64  per  cent. 

28 
6  Oxford. 
4  Cam- 
bridge. 

1  Glasgow. 
lEdfn- 
bunrb. 
14  York. 

shire. 
Collegd. 

2  Owens 
College. 

4 
8  City  and 

Guilds 

Institute. 

1  Devonport 

Naval  Col- 

\egfi.    iSt. 

Thomas' 

Hospital. 

8 
6  graduates 

(Sin 

honours). 

Strained 

teachers. 

2 

(1.)  AnnuaUy  by  tha 
Oxford  Delegacy 
for    Local     Ex- 
aminations. 

SCHOOLS. 


About 
15  per  cent. 


About 
75 per  cent. 


Over  75 
rcent. 
of  those 
now  on 
register). 


^ 


15  boys  and 

12  Rirls  to 

Fri<»nds' 

School, 

York. 


A  few  to 
Ackworth 


28 

5  graduates, 

all  men 

teachers, 

trained  at 

Flounders 

Institute. 


6 

all  trained 
at  Floun- 
ders Insti- 
tute or 
Mount 

School, 
York. 


2  graduates 
(lin 

honours). 
1  trained 
teacher. 


8 


(1.)  Twice  a  year 
by  members  of 
Committee. 


(1.)  Every  3  years 
by  exuniner 
appointed  by  the 
managers. 


<1.)  Annually    by 
cxaminer       ap* 

Sointedby  Aron* 
ishop  of    York, 
(Generally        a 

Sradaate  ot  soma 
istinction). 
(2.)  Cambridge 
Lpoals. 


A  A  2 


ass 


SECONDARY  EDUCATION  COMMISSION: 


VII.  WEST  ElblNG  OF  YORKSfflBE.Hl.)  FABTlCUIiABS  OF 


Naxpe  of  School. 


Income 
trcm. 

Endow- 
ment. 


Date  of 
Fotmdation 

or  He- 
organisation. 


Confititaiiou  of 
Goyeming  Body. 


Town 
or 

Pariah. 


1.  BI50LET        Giblb' 
Gbammab  Sohool. 


2.  Bradford    Girls' 
Grammar  School. 


3.  DbWSBURT:  WHXXL- 

WRioHT      Girls' 
Grammar  School. 


i.  Halifax  :  Cboss- 
LET  ABD  Porter 
Orphav  Homb 
AVD  School 

(Girls'  Depart- 
ment). 

5,  ruddersfibld : 

Fartowv  Gram- 
mar School 
(Girls'  Depart- 
ment). 

6.  Kbiohley    Girls' 

Grammar  School. 


7.  Shiflet:  Salt 
Schools.  Girls' 
HioH  School. 


8.  Skiptoit       Girls' 
Middle  School, 


•^.  Tadcaster  :  Daw- 
soK's  School  for 
Girls. 


Shares 
endow- 
ment 
of  boys* 
school. 


Founded  1628. 

Ee-onranised 

1893. 


6ao 


Shsjres 
with 
boys' 

school. 


Founded  1876 


Founded  1889 


Da 


Do. 


£ 
372 


110 


Founded  1864 

Royal  Chsrter 

1868. 


Founded  1790. 

EO'OKsanised 

1S82. 


Founded  1871 


Founded  1876 


Founded  1886 


14  governors  -  -  • 

6  co-optative  (2  of  whom  are' 

women). 
8  representative  :— 
4  elected  by  Bingley  School 

Board. 
2  elected  by  ratepayers    of 

township  of  Morton. 
2  elected    by  committee  of 
Bingley     Mechanics'      In- 
stitute. 

12  governors  -         -  -         - 

4  co-optative. 

5  representative  :— 

4  appointed  by  town  council. 
4  appointed  by  govemon  of 
Boys*  Grammar  SchooL 


Bingley 
(popu- 
lation, 
19.284). 


at 


14  governors ... 

1  ex-offlcio  (vicur  of  parish) 

2  co-optative   (of  whom  2 
least  are  women). 

7  representative,  of  whom  :— 
2  are  elected  by  Town  Goundl. 
2  are  elected  by  i>chool  Board. 
2  are  elected  by  trustees  of 

Wheelwright's  Charity. 
1  is  elected    by  council  of 

Yorkshire  College. 

Family  and  elected  governors 


6  trustees 


Bradford 

(popu- 
lation, 

221^611). 


Dews- 
bury 
(popu- 
lation, 
29347). 


Governors  elected  by  the  trustees. 
Representatives  of  Town 
Council  and  Mechanics'  In- 
stitute. 


Halifax 
(popu- 
latioii. 
a»,888). 


Hudders- 

(pojm- 

lation, 

50.882). 

Keighl^ 
(popu-   I 
lation, 
SO^IO).  ! 


12  governors,  of  whom  three  at     Shipley 
least  must  be  women,  appointed  '    (popu- 
by  Sohool  Board  of  Shipley.  i    lation, 

16.406). 


16  governors  -  -  . 

C  co-optative,  of  whom  three  sre 

to  be  wompn. 
9  representative,  of  wh<nn  :— 
6  are  appointed  by  trustees  of 

Sylvester  PetyVs  Charity. 
2  bv  governors  of  Giggleswick 

ScnooL 
2  by  Skipton  Local  Board  of 
Health. 


Founded  1890 :  9  guvernors  (same  as  for  Grammar 
School). 


Skipton 
(popu- 
Intion, 

10..t76). 


Tadcaster 
(popu- 
lation. 
2.812). 
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ENDOWED  SBOONDAEY  SCHOOLS,  GIRLS'  SCHOOLS. . 


Character 

of 
Popalatio 

Prominent 
Indostries. 


Industrial. 

Wool  combinK, 

spinning,  and 

weaving. 


Proportion  of 
DaT  Sofaolars 
from  outiide 
the  Town  or 
Parish. 


Yearly  Fees. 


Remarks  on 
Buildings,  dkc. 


Tuition. 


Mini-      Maxi- 
mum. ;  mum. 


Boarding. 


Mini- 
mum. 


Mazi. 
mum. 


Particulars 
as  to  Extras. 


16  per  cent.    ,  Playground. 


!  Manufacturing. 
Woollen  trade. 


Industrial. 
Heavywoollens. 


Industrial 
Textile  trades. 


Manufacturing. 
Woollen  trade. 


Industrial. 
Machine 
nuinufacture. 


Manufacturing. 
Woollen  trade. 


Industrial, 
professional, 
agricultiural. 
Cotton  mills. 
Cattle  trade. 


Agricultural. 
Brewing. 


About  14  per 
cent. 


Small 
playground. 


Over  60  per       Lnbomtory. 
cent.  Playground 

(1  acre). 


».8«. 

4k  4*, 

(under     (over 

18). 

18). 
61.  fit. 
(nou- 
resi- 

.dents  in 

parish 
lofBing-i 

ley). 

No  day 
scholan. 


8  per  cent. 


Playground, 

tennia  courts, 

and 

gardens. 


Playground 


About  87  per 
cent. 


41  per  cent. 


91.68.  ]l6M6». 
(Kin-     (over 
dergar-      12). 
ten). 
122.  lia. 
(under 
12). 

61.    I    va. 
(under!  (over 
16).         12). 


S{.8«. 


School  uses 

laboratories 

of  Trade  and 

Grammar 

School. 

School  uses 
laboratories 
and  work- 
shops of 
Technical 
Schools. 


41, 


62. 


8/. 


221,  U, 


102. 


2S1.48, 


40  per  cent. 


(under 
10). 


Playground. '     Si, 
with  tennis  i  (under 
courts  and   '     12). 

cricket      I 

ground. 


102. 108. 

(over 

12). 


97. 

(over 

M). 


28  per  cent.       Playground 
andi^puden. 


862. 

(under 

13). 


Athletic  fee, 
78. 6d. 

diemicals, 
18. 9d. 

(charged  to 

pupils  over 
12  only). 


Music,  til. 

Science* 

8«.  6d.  per 

subject. 


French,  16f . 
Shorthand, 

16«. 
Drawing.  S#. 


82. 

(under 

10). 


41. 

(over 

10). 


Stationery 

and  books, 

6». 


882.        Piano  (be- 
(over     ginners),42. 
IS).       Piano  (ad- 
vanoed),  62. 
Paintmg, 

82.  S«. 
Dancing, 
22.  St. 
Wood- 
carving,  l2. 
Laundress, 
32. 


S60  SECONDARY   EDUCATION  COMMISSION: 

VII.  WEST  BIDING  OF  TOEKSHIEE.— (1.)  PABTICTJLAES  OP 


Ifnme  of  Bchool. 


Numbrr  and  Age  ol 
Slat  UsT  ISM. 


pliili-ll 


1.    BlADFORD     GlBU'    '     S» 


"  38  ,  —     10  '  IG     IK  I 


I  10  !  41  '  TO   112   IM  I 


4.  HiUTAX :  Cbocb- 
ObphiS  Bom 
(Gird'        Dep»rt- 


i.  HcDDnsniLD: 

FxBtann    Gkim- 

KAB  BCHOOI. 


I.  ShifUt  :         Balt 
BCHOOU.      QlXLa' 

HiOH    School— 


UiDKLB  School— 


ii   i   i 
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El^DOWED  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS,  GIELS'  SCHOOLS— «>n<. 


Proportion 

admitted 

from 

PubUo 

Elementary 

Schools 
in  the  years 


Number  who  left  in  the  years 
1889-03  for 


A  Univer-  I  Some  other 

sity  or     i    Place  of 
Univprsity      Hifrher 
College.      Education. 


Another 

Secondary 

School. 


80  per  cent. 
I    (of  those 
now  on 
register). 


21  percent. 


11 


About  4 

85  per  cent.'    Tictoria 
University. 


None 


35  per  cent. 


About 
40  per  cent. 


About 

27  per  cent. 

(of  those 

now  on 

register). 


About 
20  per  cent. 


About 
80  per  cent. 


4  University' 

College 

of  Wales. 

1  Westfield 

College, 

Hamp- 

iteaa. 


2 
1  Newnham 

CoUetre, 

OambridRe. 

ISt. 

Hugh's. 

Oxford. 


2 
1  Uaria 
Grey  Train- 
ing College. 
I  Art  School 
South  Ken- 
sington. 


Number  of  Teachers. 


Perncaneiit.     Visiting. 


Nature  of 
Examinations  of 
(1.)  School. 
(2.)  Individual 
pupils. 


',  1  graduate. 
2  trained 
.    teachers. 


19 

6  graduates 

in  honours. 

8  trained 

teachers. 


2  graduates 
in  honours. 

Ihas 
taught  in 
in  Public 
Elementaiy ' 
School. 
1  tmined   i 
teacher. 

6 


1  trained 

and 

certificated. 

1  ex-pupil 

teacher. 

8 

1  graduate 

in  honours. 

1  trained 

teacher. 


2  graduates! 

(lin       ' 

honours). 

2  trained 

teachers. 


1  graduate. 
2  trained 
teachers. 


.3 


(I.)  Annually  by  ex- 
[     aminer  appointed 
by  Victoria  Uni- 
'     versity. 


( I . )  Annually,  Upper 
Schosjl  oy  Ox- 
ford and  Cam- 
bridgo  Schools 
Examination 
Board.  Lower 
school  by  ex- 
aminer appointed 
by  governors. 


(1.)  By  Victoria 
University. 

(2.)  Cambridge  Lo- 
cals. Science  and 
Art  Department. 


(2.)  College  of  Pre- 
ceptors, Cam- 
bridge Locals, 
Science  and  Art 
Department. 


(1.)  Upper  school 
by  Oollege  of 
Preceptors,  lower 
school  by  head- 
master of  boys' 
school. 

(1.)  Abniially  by 
examiner  ap- 
pointed by  go- 
vernors. 


(1.)  No  deflnite*  ar- 
rangement for 
exam  inatioii. 
School  not  ex- 
amined for  some 
years. 

(2.)  Cambridge  Lo- 
cals. Science  an<  I 
Art  Department. 


(1.)  Annually  hj  ex- 
aminer appointed 
by  governors. 

(2.)  Cambridgo 
Higher  Local 
Examinatio:i. 


(1.)  Annually  by  ex- 
aminer appoirted 
by  governors. 


862 


SECONDAar  EDUCATION   COMMISSION: 


VII.  WEST  BIDING  OF  YOEKSHIBB.— (1.)  PABTIOULABS  OF 


Name  of  School. 


Inoome 
fti>m 

Bndow" 
ment. 


Bate  of 
Foandation 

or  Be- 
organisation. 


Constitution  of 
Governing  Body. 


Town 
or 

Pariah. 


10.  Thorhtov      Bk- 
DOWED  School. 


IL  Waksvibld  Bv- 
]>owxD  HieH 
School  vob  Gisl6. 


Shares 
endow- 
ment. 
of  boys' 
sohool. 


Shares 
endow- 
ment of 
boys* 
school. 


Founded  1072. 

Ee-oncanised 

IS^S. 


Founded  1878. 

New  Scheme, 

1881. 


12  governors  •  •         «  • 

6  oo-optative. 

6  representative  (same  as  for 
boys' school). 


19  governors  -         .         -         - 
2  ez-ofBeio.  mayor  of  Wakeflddi 
and     chairman     of     School 
Board. 

8  oo-optative  (S  women). 

9  representative  :— 

6  elected  by  Town  Council. 
8       „  School  Board. 

1      „  Yorkahire      Col- 

lege. 


Thornton 
(popu- 
lation, 
5,556). 


Wake- 
field 
(popu- 
lation, 
88,140). 
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ENDOWED  SECOKDAEY  SCHOOLS,  aiBLS'  SCHOOLS— co»*. 


Cbancter 

of 
Population. 

Prominent 
Industries. 


Proportion  of 
Cay  Scholars 
fnMH  outside 
the  Town  or 
Parish. 


Bemarks.on 
BuildingStJto, 


Yearly  Fees. 


Tuition  Fee. 


Mini- 
mum. 


mum. 


Boarding  Fees. 


Mini- 
mum. 


Maxi- 
mum. 


Particulars 
as  to 

Extrus. 


IndustriaL 
Woollen  trade. 


8S  per  cent. 


Manufacturing. 

Mining  and 

agricultural. 

important 

com  market. 


40  per  cent. 

(City  boun- 
daries are 
narrow.) 


Playground 

1/. 

lOc 

Large 

m. 

121. 

playground. 

(under 

(orer 

12). 

12). 

• 

87;.16# 


Pianov  41, 8#. 
Harmony, 

21.58, 
Painting, 

22. 5«. 


SECONDARy   EDUCiTION   COMMISSION: 


Vir.  WEST  BIDING  OF  YORKSHIRE.— (1.)  PABTICULARS  OP 


Number  for 

HiNhwt  Number  ol  Pupil! 

NumbBTHndAe^of       . 

ia  proTided. 

Pui.il«  in  the  School  on 
sm  M»r  1881. 

During  iMt 

In  1893. 

«!   Jl    «[    rf 

1 

s 

^1 

1 
s 

i 

1 

1 

1 

iiiJiiiilH 

^ 

;  .'  .!   ' 

1 

n.  Wakefikld    Es. 

IM 

si'  41 

1 

: 
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ENDOWED  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS,  GIRLS'  SCHOOLS— com<. 


Proportion 

admitted 

from 

Public 

Elementary 

Schools 

in  the  years 

1892-03. 

Number  who  left  iu  the  years 
1889-93  for 

Number  of  Teachers. 

Nature  of 
Examinations  of 
(1.)  School. 
(2     Tndi'vidnal 
pupils. 

A  Univer- 
sity or 

University 
Ck)llege. 

Some 

other  Place 

of  Higher 

Education. 

Another 

Secondary 

School. 

Permanent. 

Yislting. 

66  per  cent. 
33  per  cent. 

•              • 

2 

Yorkshire 
College. 

m                               m 

1 

South 
Kensing- 
ton. 

•                            • 
* 

1 

Trained 

teacher 

has  taught 

in  Elemen- 

taxy  School 

9 

2  graduates 

inhonours. 

4  trained 

teachers. 

1 
2 

(1.)  Annually  by  ex- 
aminer appointed 
by  governors. 

(2.)  College  of  Pre- 
ceptors. 

(1.)  Annually  b;jr  ex- 
aminer appomted 
by  Cambridge 
Syndicate. 

(2.)  C  am  bridge 
Locals. 

• 
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Nams  oT  School. 


8CHO0I»-mlt(. 


S.  HutRooiTB     Col- 


*.  HiBBooira 
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PRIETARY  SCHOOLS,  BOYS*  SCHOOLS-canl 


Proportion 

admitted 

from 

Public 

Number  who  left  during  the  years 
1888-98  for 

Number  of  Teachers. 

Nature  of 

Examination  of 
(1.)  School. 
2.)  Individual 

Elementary 
Schools 

A  Univer- 

Someplace 

Another 

in  the  yeart> 
1892-93. 

sity  or 

University 

College. 

of  Higher 
Education. 

Secondary 
School. 

Permanent. 

Visiting. 

Pupils. 

1 

About 

1 

6 

2 

9 

(1.)  Upper   School 

67  per  cent. 

Oambridge. 

Leys 

2  graduates. 

presented        for 

(of  those 

School 

some  public  ex- 
amination. 

now  on 

Ounbridgc. 

;   register). 

Lower   S<^ool  ex- 

amined    by     a 

Graduate        ap- 
pointed    by   the 
Directors. 

Nearly 

10 

"               • 

4 

8 

3 

(2.)  College  of  Pre- 

^  20  per  cent. 

2  Manches- 

8 graduates 

ceptoTs. 
CSamDridge  Locals. 
London  Matricula- 

(of those 

ter  Gram.  !       (2  in 

now  on 

School.     1  honours). 

register). 

2  Germany.  1 

tion. 

Victoria     Prelimi- 

nary. 

1     Nearly 

20 

•                                            m 

M                                           m 

7 

8 

(1.)      Form      VI. 

'  10  percent. 

London 

6  graduates 

London  Matricu- 

(of those 

and 

(2  in 

lation. 

now  on 

Victoria. 

honours). 

Form     V.      Cam- 

register). 

bridge  Junior. 
Form  IV.    College 

of  Preceptors. 

Form  III.  College 

of  Preceptors. 

About; 

> 

m                                          m 

2 

4 

5 

(2.)  College  of  Pre- 

Spercect. 

Bossall. 

8  graduates 

ceptors. 

(of  thoa ) 

in  honours 

Cambridge  Locals. 

now  on 

Ihas 

Science    and     Art 

register). 

taught  in 

public 

elementary 

school. 

1  trained 

teacher. 

Department. 

About  27 

SO 

■                                           • 

m                                m 

12 

2 

(2.)  College  of  Pre- 

per cent. 

Yorkshire 

8  graduates 

ceptors. 

(of  those 

GoUege. 

(lin 

Oxford  Locals. 

now  on 

honours). 

Science    and    Art 

register). 

Shave 
taught  in 

public 

elementary 

schools. 

4  trained 

teacher^ 

Department 
South    Kensing- 
ton. 

50  per  cent. 

m                                   m 

•                                           • 

m                                      m 

4 
2  graduates 

3 

(2.)  College  of  Pre- 
centors. 
Cambridge  Locals. 

in  honours. 

2  have 

Science    and    Art 

taught  in 
public 

Department, 

elementary 
schools. 
2  trained 
teachers. 

^ 

1  per  cent. 

U 

•                                          * 

1 

10 

2 

(2.)  London     Ma- 

1 Gam- 

Bogby. 

7  graduates 

triculation. 

bridge. 
1  Oxford. 
4  liondon. 

(Sin 

Oxford  Locals. 

honours). 

College  of  Praoep- 
tors.    (Form  I  v. 

1  Victoria. 

only.) 

1  Glasgow. 

^^        Tf   •/ 

2  Edin- 

burgh. 

1  Aberyst- 

wyth. 

870 


SECONDARY  EDUCATION  COMMISSION: 


Vn.  WEST  BIDING  Or  YOEK.— (2,)  Piia^ 


Name  of  SchooL 


1.  BVBLBT  -  iir  - 

WhjLEPIDAIiS 

GiRLB'   High 
School. 


2.  DSWfBCBT     HiaH 
School        tob 

GiBLS. 


Lbbds,      Moba- 

VIAN         LADIBB' 

School. 


4.  Halibax  High 
School  bob 
Gibls. 


6.  Lbbdb     High 
School  bob 

GiBLB. 


6.  Lbbdb     Gibls' 
HoPBRB  School. 


7.  Lbbdb  Ghubch 
Middlb  •  Class 
Gibls'  School. 


8.  Shbfbibld    High 
School         bob 

GiBLB. 


Dfttoof 

EstMbliib- 

ment. 


1891 


188A 


1755 


1876 


1876 


1864 


1876 


1878 


Constitution  of 
Proprietary  Body. 


Mode  of 

Application  of 

Profits. 


Town 
orPuialL. 


Proprietors  not  in- 
ooroorated,  liability 
unlimited. 


Churoli  Schools  Com- 
pany, Limited. 


GoTeming  Board  of 
the  Mcuiivian  Church. 


Limited  company 


Proprieton  are  in- 
corporated,  with 
Unuted  liability. 


Trustees  and  Com- 
mittee of  Leeds 
Mechanics*  Institu- 
tion and  Literary 
Society.  Not  in- 
corporated, liability 
unlmiited. 


Committee  of  manage- 
ment of  eijght  mem- 
bers. Not  incorpora- 
ted. 

G.  P.  D.  S.  Co.  In- 
corporated, with 
limited  liability. 


No  profits. 


Dividend 
limited  to 
6  per  cent. 


To  form  a 

reserve  fund 

far  Fulneok,  at 

to  help  other 

Moravian 

schools. 


Divided  among 

proprietors 

(genwaUy 

4peroenC) 


Added  to 
educational 

funds  or 
institution. 


Improvement 

of  buildings, 

increase  of 

salaries,  &c. 

5  per  cent, 
paid  to 

shareholders, 
rest  carried 
forward  to 

reserve  fund. 


Burley-in- 

'Wharfedale 

(population, 

2,061). 


Dewsbury 
(population 


Pndse7 

(populaUon 

IS,444). 


Do, 


Leeds 

(population 

887,505). 


Dp. 


Do. 


Sheffleld 

population 

(SHS45). 


_i 
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PBIKTARY  SCHOOLS,  GIRLS'  SCHOOLS— <5o»<. 


Propor- 
tion of 

Scholan 

from 

outside 

Town  or 

PAriflh. 


Remarks 
on  Buildings. 


Yearly  Fees. 


Tuition. 


Minimum. 


Maximum. 


Boarding. 


Minimum. 


Maximum. 


Particulars  as 
to  Extras. 


Nearly  14 
per  cent. 


Nearly 
Mper 
cent. 


76 
percent. 


18 
per  cent. 


Nearly  8 
percent. 


Nearly  10 
per  cent. 


About  10 
per  cent. 


9 
percent. 


Not  erected 

for  school 

purposee. 

Field  for 

hockey. 


6^.8*. 


Not  erected 

for  school 

purposes. 

Playground. 

Erected  for 

school  purposes. 

Gymnasium. 

Playground. 


Not  erected 
for  school 
purpoera. 


Not  erected 
for  school 

Surposes,  but 
vre  received 
many 
modifications 
and  addittona. 
Laboratory. 
Grmnasium. 
Playground. 

Erected  for 

school  purposes 

in  1868. 

Laboratory. 

Covered 
playground. 


Erect  ad  for 

school  purposes. 

Playground. 


Erected  for 

school  purposes. 

Laboratory. 

Gymnasinm. 

Playground. 


71. 
(under  12). 


122. 12#. 


lo;. 

{(over  12). 


la. 


(under  10) 


W,  12«. 


91.16s, 
(Kinder- 
garten). 


41.  u. 

(Lower 

School). 


W.Of. 


A     88660. 


(over  10). 


181. 1S«. 


7;.10ff. 


62. 6#. 
(Upper 
School). 


lSl.lSt. 


901. 


862. 


401. 


4al. 


64  guineas. 


86  guineas 
(under  12). 


48  guineas 
(over  15). 


French 
(advanced). 

German 
(advanced). 

Piano. 

Violin. 

Singing. 

Drawing 
(ornamental). 


Music,  41. 10«. 
Painting,  41. 10«. 
Dancing,  11.  Is.^ 
(a  term). 

Piano,  4/.  4s. 

Yiolin,  91. 6#. 
Drawing,  41. 4s. 
Painting,  41. 4s. 
Singing,  41. 4«. 


Music,  el.  6s. 


Music,  62. 6s. 
Entrance  fee,  10s. 


Piano,  42. 4f . 

Drilling,  lOs.  6d, 

SlOyd,  lOs.  ed. 

Dancing 

(10  weeks), 

10f.6tf. 


Piano,  42. 4s. 

J>rawing 

(advanced), 

12.  Is. 

Entrance  fee, 

12.  Is. 

Laundress,  V.  9s. 

Seat  at  church, 

12.  Is. 

Piano,  62. 6s. 

Bo.,  82.  Os. 

Violin,  72. 17s.  6<l, 

Do.     122. 12s. 

Singing, 

72. 17s.  6d.  to 

122. 12s. 

Painting, 

82. 18s.  6(1. 

Dancing, 

12.  lU.  6d. 

(a  term). 


B  B 
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ri 


ill 

1"! 


LBtTBLBT-IB-WHilFB- 
DIU  OULU'  HieH 
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PEIBTARY  SCHOOLS,  GIRLS'  SCHOOLS— cont 


Proportion 

admitted 

firom 

Public 

Elementary 

Sohools 

Number  who  left  during  the  years 
1889-98  for 

Number  of  Teachers. 

Nature  of 

Examination  of 
(1.)  School.     • 
(2.)  Individual 
Pupils.    • 

A  Univer- 

Some Place 

Another 

in  the  yearn 
1892-98. 

sity  or 

UniTcrsity 

OollcKe. 

of  Higher 
Education. 

Secondary 
School. 

Permanent. 

Visiting. 

None 

8 

7 

(1.)  By  Bipon 
Diocesan        Ex- 

1 trained 

teacher. 

aminer  in  upper 
and  middle  cJaas 

schools. 

(20  Cambridge 
Locals  and  Col- 

lege  of  Precep- 

tors. 

About 

^^ 

None 

— 

6 

8 

(1.)  Annually    by 

6  per  cent. 

examiner  ap- 
pointed by  the 
Council. 

About  7 
per  cent. 

2 

■                            • 

■                            • 

7 

1 

(1.)  Liable  to  in- 
spection or  ex- 
amination at  any 
time  by  Board  of 

1 

Directors  of  Mo- 

ravian Church. 

(2.)  0>llege  of  Pre- 

ceptors.     Cam- 

bridge Locals. 

11  per  cent. 

8 
1  Newnham 
iGirton 
1  Aberyst- 
wyth. 

•  • 

•                            • 

6 

2  graduates 
4  trained 
teachers. 

1 

(2.)      Cambridge 

Nearly  2 

4 

1 

■                            • 

11 

S 

(1.)  AnnuaUy,    up 

percent. 

Newnham 

Teachers' 

1  graduate 
innonours. 

to  1893  by  Cam- 

Colle^ 

Training* 

bridge  Examina- 
tion Syndicate. 

Cambridge. 

Colle^ 

1  trained 

Cambridge. 

at  Frcebel 

In  1894  and  for  the 

Institute. 

future  by  Oxford 
and  Cambridge 
Schools         Exa- 

mination Board. 

Abont  13 

9 

a                                   " 

m                                     m 

8 

8 

(2.)  Science      and 

per  cent, 
(of  thode 

Yorkshire 

2  graduates 

1  Mus.  Bac. 

Art  Department, 

College. 

,    (lin 

lM.Sc. 

Oxford     Locals 

now  on 

honours.) 

London         and 

regitter). 

Victoria        Uni- 

versities. 

About  15 

•  1 

.  I          8 

4 

8 

(20  Cambridge 
Locals  College  of 

• 

percent. 

(Leeds 

2  trained 

(of  those 

«?^K^^ 

teachers 

Preceptors. 

now  on  the 

School). 

one  of 

register). 

whom  has 
taught  in 

a  public 
elementary 

school. 

- 

20  per  cent. 

16 

41          !  - 

16 

10 

(1.)  Annual. 

2  0Bm- 

7  graduates 

brid^ 

(6  in 

Training 

honours). 

College  for 
Teachers, 

2  trained 

teachers. 

1  trained 

as  Board 

School 

Teacher. 

27  went 

abroad. 

6  became 

art 

students. 

3  music 

students. 

8  kinder- 

garten 

students. 

I 
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SuMMABT  Table  2. — Ages  of  Pupils  in  Enbowed  and  Proprietary 
Secondary  Schools  inSEi«ECTED  Counties. 


Under  8. 

8  and 

under 

12. 

12  and 

under 

14. 

Hand 

under 

16. 

16  and 
upwards. 

Total. 

Brdford. 

1.  Boys: 

Endowed    •            r 
Proprietary  - 

1 

9 

356 
1.0 

378 
32 

452 
51 

.       452 

303 
15 

1,498 
113 

Total      - 

9 

356 

378 

303 
19-74 

1,498 

Per  centage 

56 

23 '03 

25-45 

31-22 

100 

2.  Girls: 

Endowed    - 
Proprietary 

2 

161 

156 

194 

175 

688 

Total      - 

2 

161 

156 

194 

175 

688 

Per-centage 

•30 

23 '40 

22-67 

28-20 

25-43 

100 

3.  Boys  and  Girls  :  Total 

11 

532 

566 

697 

493 

2,299 

Per-centage- 

•48 

23-14 

24-62 

30-32 

21-44 

100 

Dbvon. 

1.  Boys: 

Endowed    - 
Proprietary 

1 
8 

255 
44 

374 

86 

378 
135 

189 
52 

1,204 
817 

Total  - 

8 

299 

460 

513 

241 

1,521 

Per-centage 

•53 

19*66 

30-24 

33-73 

15-84 

100 

3.  Girls  : 

Endowed    - 
Proprietary 

63 
54 

119 

78 

110 
76 

167 
104 

68 
60 

527 
872. 

Total      - 

117 

197 

186 

271 

128 

899 

Per-centage 

18*02 

21-91 

20-69 

30-14 

14-24 

100 

8.  Boys  and  Girls :  Total 

125 

496 

646 

784 

369 

2,420 

Per-centage 

6-16 

20-50 

26-70 

32-39 

15-24 

100 

Lakcabteb. 

1.  Boys: 

Endowed   - 
Proprietary 

14 
15 

530 
409 

960 

677 

1,156 
723 

691 

177 

8,351 
2,000 

Total      - 

29 

939 

16'37 

18-78 

868 

5,331 

Per-centage 

•54 

17-55 

80-60 

85  09 

16-22 

100 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION  COSIMISSION: 


Under  8. 

8  and 

under 

12. 

12  and 

under 

14. 

14  and 
under 
16. 

16  and 
upwards. 

Total. 

Lancastrb — cont. 

2.  Girls: 

Endowed    - 
Proprietarj 

29 
134 

164 
342 

216 
303 

246 
441 

165 
231 

820 
1,511 

Total      - 

163 

506 

579 

687 

396 

2,331 

Per-centage 

7 

21-70 

24-83 

29-47 

17*00 

100 

3.  Boys  and  Girls :  Total 

192 

1,445 

2,216 

2,565 

1,264 

7,682 

Per-centage 

2-50 

18-81 

28*84 

33*38 

16*47 

100 

NOBFOLK. 

J . Boys  : 

Endowed   - 
Proprietary 

15 

266 

264 

267 

78 

885 

Total      - 

15 

266 

264 

267 

78 

885 

Per-centage 

1-7 

so- 

29-83 

80-17 

8*3 

100 

2.  Girls: 

Endowed   - 
Proprietary 

60 

lo 

47 

21 
73 

16 

74 

4 
47 

571 

801 

Total  - 

60 

57 

94 

90 

51 

352 

Per-centage 

17  04 

16*20 

26*70 

25-57 

14*49 

100 

8.  Boys  and  Girls :  Total 

75 

328 

358 

357 

124 

1,237 

Per-centage 

6*06 

26-11 

28-94 

28*87 

10-02 

100 

SUBRKT. 

1.  Boys: 

Endowed    - 
Proprietary 

7 

1 

442 
32 

752 
32 

1,086 
20 

463 
10 

2,750 
95 

Total      - 

8 

474 

784 

1,106 

473 

2,845 

Per-centage 

•28 

16*66 

27*56 

38*88 

16*62 

100 

2.  Girls : 

Endowed    - 
Proprietary 

19 
99 

70 
283 

79 
339 

69 
345 

18 
287 

255 
1,358 

Total  - 

118 

353 

418 

414 

305 

1,608 

Per-centage 

7-84 

21-95 

26 

25*75 

18*96 

100 

3.  Boys  and  Girls  :  Total 

126 

827 

1,202 

1,520 

778 

4,453 

Per-centage 

2-88 

18-57 

27*00 

8413 

17-47 

100 
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Under  8. 

8  and 

under 

12. 

12  and 

under 

14. 

14  and 

under 

16. 

16  and 
upwards. 

Total. 

Warwick. 

1.  Boys: 

Endowed    - 
Proprietary 

9 

501 
17 

1,007 
20 

967 
19 

539 
11 

3,023 
67 

Total    - 

9 

518 

1,027 

986 

550 

3,090 

Fer-centage 

0-80 

16-76 

33-24 

31*90 

17*80 

100 

2.  Girls: 

Endowed    - 
Proprietary 

20 
38 

227 
122 

426 
121 

445 
124 

143 
88 

1,261 
493 

Total    - 

58 

349 

547 

569 

231 

1,754 

Per-eentage 

8*80 

19*90 

31-19 

32*44 

13-17 

100 

a   Boys  and  Girls: Total 

67 

867 

15-74 

15-55 

781 

4,844 

Per-C6ntage 

138 

17-90 

32*50 

32*10 

1612 

100 

York,  West  Risino. 

1.  Boys:  1 

Endowed   - 
Proprietary   - 

48 
18 

872 
177 

1,199 
268 

1,289 
381 

470 
103 

3,873 
897 

Total    - 

61 

1,049 

1,467 

1,620 

573 

4,770 

Per-oentage 

1*28 

22-00 

260 
281 

30*75 

33*96 

12*01 

100 

2.  Girls: 

Endowed    - 
Proprietary 

112 
89 

333 
227 

367 
269 

191 
161 

1,263 
977 

Total    - 

201 

491 

560 

636 

352 

2,240 

Per-centage 

8-97 

21-92 

25*00 

28-40 

15-71 

100 

3.  Boys  and  Girls: Total 

262 

1,540 

2.027 

2,256 

925 

7,010 

Fer-centage 

3-74 

21-97 

28*92 

32-18 

13-19 

100 

Summary: 

Bedford 

Deyon     -        -        - 

Lancaster    - 

Norfolk  - 

Surrey 

Warwick 

York,  West  Biding  - 

11 
125 
192 

75 
126 

67 
262 

532 
496 

1,445 
323 
827 
867 

1,540 

566 
646 
2,216 
358 
1,202 
1,574 
2,027 

697 
784 
2,565 
357 
1,520 
1,555 
2,256 

493 
369 
1,264 
124 
778 
781 
925 

2,299 
2,420 
7,682 
1,237 
4,453 
4,844 
7,010 

Total    - 

858 

6,030 

8,589 

9.734 

4,734 

29,945 

PeiHsentage 

2-87 

20-14 

28*68 

32-51 

15-80 

100 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION   COMMISSION  : 


SuuMiLRY  Table  3. — ^Nuhbeb  of  Day  Soeolabs  in  S£Coin)ABY  Schools  in 
each  of  the  Selected   Cottnties  in  which  Mean  Fees  (exclusive  of 
Extras)  irere  between  the  under-mentioned  limits  (1893). 


Under 
SI. 

3/.  and 

under 

6/. 

6/.  and 

under 

9/. 

9/.  and 

under 

12/. 

12/.  and  15/.  and 
under       up- 
15/.      wards. 

Total. 

Beds. 

(1.)  Boys : 

Endowed 
Proprietary 

52 

mm^ 

546 

691 

_ 

1,189 

Total - 

52 



546 

591 

- 

— 

1,189 

(2.)  Girls: 

Endowed 
Proprietary 



154 

"~" 

424 

__ 

578 

Total  - 

154 

— 

— 

424 

— 

678 

(3.)  Boys  and  Girls  : 
Endowed 
Proprietary 

52 

154 

546 

591 

424 

— 

1,767 

Total  - 

52 

154 

546 

591 

424 

. — 

1,767 

Percentage     - 

2-94 

8-71 

30-90 

38-45 

24-00 

— 

100 

Devon. 

(1.)  Boys  : 

Endowed 
Proprietaiy 

_— 

438 

134 
10 

93 

93 

101 
110 

• 

859 
120 

Total  - 

— 

438 

144 

93 

93 

211 

979 

(2.)  Girls: 

Endowed 
Proprietary 

m^m 

S48 

28 

98 

166 
190 

52 

514 
858 

Total  - 

— 

848 

23 

98 

356 

52 

872 

(8.)  Boys  and  Girls  : 
Endowed 
Proprietary 

— 

786 

1S4 
33 

93 
98 

259 
190 

101 
162 

1,878 
478 

Total  - 

— 

786 

167 

186 

449 

263 

1,851 

Percentage      - 

— 

42-46 

9*02 

10  05 

S4*26 

14-21 

100 

Lakcastbb. 

(1.)  Boys: 

Endowed 
Proprietary 

67 

218 
74 

1,066 
1,518 

426 
241 

1,168 

256 

2,945 
2,089 

Total  - 

67 

292 

2,584 

667 

1,168 

256 

1 

5,084 
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Under 
3/. 

3/.  and 

under 

6/. 

6/.  and 
under 
1      9/. 

9/.  and  12/.  and 

under     under 

12/.         15/. 

15/.  anc 

up. 
wards. 

I 
Total. 

liANCASTES^On  t. 

(2.)  Girls: 

Endowed 
Proprietary 

• 

84 

198 
732 

252 

641 
858 

« 

1 

^       739 
1,426 

Total  - 

84 

— 

980 

252 

999 

1    2,165 

(3.)  Boys  and  Giris  : 
Endowed 
Proprietary 

67 

84 

218 

74 

1,264 
2,250 

426 
493 

1,809 
358 

256 

( 
3,784 
8,515 

Total  - 

151 

292 

3,514 

919 

2,167 

256 

7,299 

Percentage 

207 

4-00 

48-14 

12-60 

29-68 

8-51 

100 

Norfolk  : 

(1.)  Boys  : 

Endowed 
Proprietary 

115 

58 

434 

37 

45 

43 

782 

Total  - 

115 

58 

434 

87 

45 

48 

732 

(2.)  Girls: 

Endowed 
Proprietary 

— 

41 

116 

— 

180 

z 

41 
296 

Total  - 

41 

116 

— 

180 

— 

337 

(3.)  Boys  and  Girls  : 
Endowed 
Proprietary 

115 

99 

434 
116 

37 

45 
180 

43 

773 
296 

Total  - 

115 

99 

550 

87 

225 

43 

1,069  j 

Percentage 

10-76 

9-26 

51-45 

S-46 

21  05 

4-02 

100 

SURllBT. 

(1.)  Boys: 

Endowed 
Proprietary 

— 

409 

348 
44 

171 

465 
80 

17 

1,410 
74 

Total  - 

— 

409 

392 

171 

495 

17 

1,484 

(2.)  Girls: 

Endowed 
Proprietary 

— 

282 
80 

58 

274 

917 

— 

282 
1,329 

Total  - 

— 

862 

58 

274 

917 

■ 

1,611 

(a.)  Boys  and  Girls : 
Endowed 
Proprietary 

_ 

691 
80 

848 
102 

171 
274 

465 
947 

17 

1,692 
1^403 

Total  - 

— 

771 

450 

445 

1,412 

17 

8,095 

Percentage 

— 

24-91 

14-54 

14-88 

45*62 

0-55 

100. 
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Under 
3/. 

32.  and 

under 

62. 

62.  and 

under 

92. 

92.  and 

under 

122. 

122.  and  152.  and 
under        np- 
152.       wards. 

Total. 

Wabwick. 

(1.)  Boys  : 

Endowed 
Proprietary     - 

256 

1,095 

192 

270 

470 

29 
38 

2,312 
33 

Total  - 

256 

1,095 

192 

270 

470 

62 

2,345 

(2.)  Girli: 

Endowed 
Proprietary     - 

810 

190 

258 

312 

170 

1,258 
482 

Total  - 

— 

810 

120 

258 

312 

170 

1,740 

(8.)  Boys  and  GirU : 
Endowed 
Proprietary     - 

256 

1,905 

382 

528 

470 
812 

29 
208 

3,570 
515 

Total  - 

256 

1,905 

382 

528 

782 

232 

4,085 

Percentage  - 

6-27 

46*68 

9-35 

12*93 

19*14 

5*68 

100 

YoBK,  Wbbt  Riding. 

(1.)  Boys: 

Endowed 
Proprietary     - 

« 

281 

857 
459 

607 

847 
26 

575 
85 

29 
18 

3,199 
588 

Total  - 

281 

1,816 

607 

878 

668 

47 

3,787 

(2.)  Girls: 

Endowed 
Proprietary     - 

15 

164 
294 

498 
87 

154 
104 

328 
846 

141 

1,159 
972 

Total  - 

15 

458 

585 

258 

674 

141 

2,131 

(8.)  Boys  and  Girls : 
Endowed 
Proprietary     - 

296 

1,021 
753 

1,105 

87 

1,001 
ISO 

906 
481 

29 
159 

4.358 
1,560 

Total  - 

296 

1,774 

1,192 

1,181 

1,337 

188 

5,918 

Percentage  - 

5-00 

29-98 

20' 14 

19-11 

22*59 

3-18 

100 

SUMHART : 

Beds  -        - 

Devon 

Lancaster  - 

Norfolk  -        -        - 

Surrey 

Warwick 

York,  West  Biding 

52 

151 
115 

256 
296 

154 

786 

292 

99 

771 

1,905 

1,774 

546 
167 

3,514 
550 
450 
382 

1,192 

591 
186 
919 
37 
445 
528 
1,131 

424 

449 
2,167 

225 
1,412 

782 
1,337 

263 
256 
43 
17 
232 
188 

1,767 
1,851 
7,299 
1,069 
3,095 
4,085 
6,918 

Total  -       - 

870 

5,781 

6,801 

3,837 

6,796 

999 

25,084 

Percentage  - 

3-47 

23  05 

27-11 

15-80 

97-09 

3-98 

100 

J 
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SuMMABY  Tablb  4. — ^Pkopoetion  of  PiJPiLS  in  Secondakt  Schools  in 
SsLECi£D  GouiTEiBS  who  h&Ye  been  admitted  from  Fxtblio  Elbmeivtabt 
Schools. 


* 

Number 

of  Pupils  in 

Scbools. 

Number 

admitted 

from  Public 

Elementary 

Scbools. 

Perce  Dtaee 
of  Total. 

Bedfobd. 

(1.)  Boys: 

Endowed                -            -        - 
Proprietaiy        -            -            - 

1,498 
113 

122 

4 

8-14 
3-54 

Total        -             -         - 

1,611 

126 

7-82 

(2.)  Girls: 

Endowed     -               -               - 
Proprietary 

G88 

27 

8-92 

Total 

688 

27 

8-92 

(8.)  Boys  and  Girls  :  Total      - 

Deton. 

2,299 

153 

6-67 

(1.)  Boys     -               ... 
Endowed        -            - 
Proprietary        -                ... 

1,204 
817 

148 

74 

12*29 
22*42 

Total  - 

1,521 

222 

14-59 

(2.)  Girls: 

Endowed            -            -            . 
Proprietary        .            -            - 

527 
372 

38 
28 

7-21 
6*18 

Total 

899 

61 

6-78 

(3.)  Boys  and  GKrls :  Total 

2,420 

283 

11*69 

TiANCASTER. 

(1.)  Boys : 

Endowed            -                -        - 
Proprietary 

3,851 
2,000 

1,157 
1,095 

84-52 
54-75 

Total            -            -       - 

(2.)  Girls: 

Endowed     -                -                - 
Proprietary         -                -        - 

820 
1,511 

150 
268 

18-29 
17*40 

Total 

2,331 

418 

17-71 

(5.)  Boys  and  Girls  :  Total      - 

7,682 

2,665 

37-40 
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KOBFOLK. 

(1.)  Boyg : 

Endowed 
Proprietary    - 

Total 

(2.)  Girls: 

Endowed 
Proprietary 

Total 

(3.)  Boys  and  Giris  :  Total 


SUSRBT. 

(1.)  Boys: 

Endowed 
Proprietary 

Total 

(2.)  Girls: 

Endowed 
Proprietary     - 

Total    .    - 

(3.)  Boys  and  Girls    Total 


Warwick. 

(1.)  Boys : 

Endowed 
Proprietary 

Total 

(2.)  Girls  : 

Endowed 
Proprietary 

Total   - 

(8.)  BoyB  and  Girls  :  Total 


ToBK,  Wbst  Bibino. 

1.)  Boys: 

Endowed 
Proprietary    - 

Total 


Number 

of  Pupils  in 

Schools. 


885 


885 


51 


352 


1^37 


2,750 
95 


2,845 


255 
1,358 


1,608 


4,453 


3,028 
67 


8,090 


1,261 
498 


1,754 


4,844 


8,878 

897 

4,770 


Nnmber 
admitted 
from  Public 
Elementary 

Schools. 


Percentage 
of  Total. 


122 


122 


18 
12 


25 


147 


835 
15 


850 


71 
SO 


91 


441 


888 


888 


459 


459 


1,842 


1,703 
213 

1,916 


18-78 


18- 

•78 

25 

3" 

00 
98 

7 

•10 

14*30 


12-18 
15-78 


12-80 


28-00 
1-48 


5  66 


9«90 


29*20 


28-58 


36-40 


86-40 


27-70 


48-97 
23*74 

40*16 
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Number 

of  Pupils  in 

Schools. 


Number 

admitted 

from  Public 

Elementary 

Schools. 


Percentage 
of  Total. 


1 

York,  West  Hiding — conL 

(2.)  Girls  : 

Endowed         -                -            - 
Proprietary 

1,263 
890 

349 
117 

27-64 
13-14 

Total        -            -           - 

2,153 

466 

21*64 

(3.)  Boys  and  Girls :  Total  - 

6,923 

2,382 

34*40 

Total  in  selected  Counties  : 

Endowed                -           „           - 
Proprietary     -               -               - 

21,449 
8,409 

5,577 
1,836 

26-00 
21*83 

Total 

29,g58 

7,418 

24-82 
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Vni— PARTICULARS  OF  HIGHER  GRADE  ELEMENTARY 

COUNT  r  OF  BEDFORD.    HIGHER  GRADE 


Name  of  Sobool. 


Date  of 
Establishment. 


Gonstitation  of  Governiag 
Body. 


Name  of  Town 
or! 


1.  BSSIORD : 
Chxbitt, 
School. 


Habpuii 

BOTS* 


8.  LUTOV  HlOHXB  GrADB 

BoTB'  School. 


1890 


27gOTemorB  • 

6  ez-offldo. 

9  n<»ninated« 
12  representative. 


Laton  School  Board 


BedAmd 


COUKTY  OF  BEDFORD.    HIGHER  GRADE 


BXDIORD :         HaXPUR 

Charitt,        Girls' 
School. 


S7  goTemors  * 

6  ex-offlcio. 

9  nominated. 
12  representatlTe. 


Bedfoid 


COUNTY  OF  DEVON.    HIGHER  GRADE 


1.  Stoke  :  Public  Botg^ 
School. 


8.  DiYovpORT :     Stuart 
BoAD  School. 


S.  Fltkouth  :  Hoxnrr 

Strbbt  Highbr 

Qradb  Board 
School. 


1819 


189S 


1887 


Committee  of  6  mraiben 
elected  from  school  com- 
mittee of  10. 


Bevonport  School  Board 


Pljmoath  School  Board 


Devonport 


Do. 


Plymoiifli 


COUNTY  OF  DEVON.  HIGHER  GRADE 


PLTxoirrH 
School. 


Public 


FlymoQlh 
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SCHOOLS  IN  SEVEN  SBLBOTED  COUNTIES  AND  IN  LONDON. 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS,  BOYS'  SCHOOLS. 


Bemarks  on  Buildingi, 
Ao. 

Weekly  Fees. 

Number  for  whieh 

Aooommodation 

iB  provided. 

Highest  Number  of 
Papils  resohed 

During 
last  10 
Tears. 

In  1893. 

Flajground 
Da 

Free        .         -         - 
4(1.-           -           -           . 

900 
288 

201 
(1885.) 

885 

287 

ELEMENTABY  SCHOOLS  (GIELS). 


Playground 


Free 


700  to  800 


827 
(1808.) 


823 


ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  (BOYS). 


Laboratory.  Playground 


Laboratory.  Playground 


Playground 


Standards,  9<i.   - 
£x-standuds»  22.  8«.  a 
year. 


Free 


Do. 


685 


200  in  Elementary, 
70  in  Otganisea 
Science  sohooL 


248 


829 
(1893.) 


67  Ex. 

VII. 

a896.) 


211 
(1892.) 


ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  (MIXED). 


600 


382 
(4)  in  Or- 
ganised 
Bdenee 
School) 


195 


Laboratory.  Playground 


Inlknts'  free 

Lower  school,  Staudardi 

I..  11..  2d. 
Upper  school.  Standards 

I.-VII..bo^8.7*.W.a 

quarter,  girls,  9d.   a 

week. 


Boys,  721. 

Giiis,300. 

Iniants,39ft. 
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COUNTY  OF  BEDFOBD.    HIGHBE  GBADE 


Name  of  School. 


Number  and  Are  of  Pupils  in  the  School 
on  Slgt  May  18M. 


Total. 


i 


00 


c 

9 


15 


I 

c 
0 


8 


Number  of  Pupils 
on  Hiiy  Slat^  1891^  in 


t>fe 
V.  a 

l1 


B 


i. 


o 


1.  BXDFORD  :  HARPim 

(JHASITT,  BOTS' 

School— cofftf. 


2.  LuTOir  HioHBB  G&adb 

Boys'  Schooit- «m^. 


783 

(Sept. 
1894.) 


248 


47 


606 


91 


281 

10 

1 

747 

as 

1 

10 

136 

^ 

162 

61 

29 

m 

COUNTY  OF  BEDFOBD. 

niGHEB  6BADE 

686 

72 

461 

138 

20 

« 

669 

17 

1 

1.  Bedford  :       Habpub 
Ohasitt,        OniB' 

BCHOOIr— Amf. 


COUNTY  OF  DEVON.    HIGTTRB  GRADE 


I.  Stokb  :  Public  Bots' 
ScHOOL-^con^. 


8.  Dbvovpost  :     Stitabt 

BOiJ)  SCHCOL— COfl^« 


8.  Pltkovth  :  Mount 
Stbbbt  Hiohbb 
Gbadb  Boabd 

SCHOOIr-COMt. 


685 

12 

*■" 

184 

186 

1 

360 

305 

— 

223 

87 

46 

— 

818 

181 

— 

45 

108 

83 

1 

104 

■ 

8S 


36 


140 


58 


57 


COUNTY  OF  DEVON.    HIGHER  GRADE 


Plymouth  :         Public 
Scm*oir~e<mt, 


1,486 


BoTi, 
661 

GirlB. 
326 

Infts.. 
440 


Boys. 

101 

Girls, 

43 

Infts., 

440 


646 

Boys, 
380 

Girls, 
166 


221 

Boys, 
136 

Girls. 
86 


70 

Boys, 
48 

Girls. 
28 


Boys, 

3 
Girls, 

3 


1,308 

Boys. 

6SB 
Girls. 

318 


46 

Boys. 

Girls, 
U 


Boyi^ 

20 
Qirla. 

3 
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ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS,  BOYS'  SCBOOLS-^ontinued. 


Number  of  Teachers. 

Provision  for  Physical 
Bxercise. 

Permauent. 

Tisiting. 

Nature  of  Examiuation  of 
(1.)  School. 
(2.)  Indiridnal  Pupils. 

1 

( 

16 
Headmaster  is  a  graduate; 
others  ceTtified  or  ex- 
pupil  teachers. 

5 
All  trained  teachers. 

1 

Drill  instructor  attends 
MUitary  drill      • 

(1.)  Education  Depart- 
ment. 

(8.)  Candidates  for  ex« 
hibitions  by  a  uni- 
versity exaiiiiner. 

(1.)  Education  Depart- 
ment. 

(2.)  Science  and  Art 
Department. 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  (GtmLS)— continued. 


18 
S  trained  teachers ;  4  cer> 
tiflcated  tem-hers ;  6  ex- 
pupil  teachers;  2  pupil 
tesMshers;  singing  mis* 
tress ;  cookery  mistress, 
and  assistant. 


Musical  drill  daily 


(1.)  Education  Departs 
ment.. 


ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  (BOYS)— confinuet?. 


24 

9   certificated;   10    pupil 
teachers. 


9 
All  trained  and  certificated. 


1  graduate  in  honours.  All 
certificated.  2  trained 
at  Exeter. 


2  graduates. 


Drill  instructor  attends 


Militaiy    drill    once  a 
week. 


Drill  sergeant  attends 


(1.)  Education  Depart- 
menf. 

(2.)  Ex-standard  boys 
prepared  for  dockysra 
apprenticeships,  en- 
gmtper  studentships, 
and  hoy  clerkships. 

(1.)  Education  Depart* 
ment. 

(2.)  Science  and  Art 
Department. 


(1.)  Education     Depart* 

ment. 
(2.)  Science     and     Art 

Department. 


ELEMEIH'ARY  SCHOOLS  (tilXED)— continued. 


I 


Boys'  department,  17. 

10  offitificated ;  8  on  proba- 
tion ;  8  pupil  teachers  ; 
2  candidates. 
Girls'  department.  15. 

4oertitlcated ;  2  assistants ; 
8  candidates. 
Infants'  department,  11. 


A     88660. 


0 
1  graduate. 


Military      driU 
swimming. 


and 


(1.)  Education  Depart- 
ment. 

(20  Science  and  Art 
Department. 


Lmi^ 


fhPr) 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION  COMMISSION: 


COUNTY  OF  LANOASTEB  HIOHEB  GBAJOB 


Nftme  of  School. 


Dftteof 
BstibUafameut. 


Oonatitntion  of  Go^eming 
Body. 


Name  of  Town 
or 


1.  ABHTOV-UKPBK-LTVB  : 

Albiov         Hiohkb 
GBJa>X   AMV    Oboav- 

iiBD  ficnnrcs  BcaooL. 


a.  BOLTOV:       CULBIHCS 

Stbxbt  Hi&hbb 

ObadbBoabs  School. 

LiTBSPOOL:— 

Set  Note.  p.  401. 

8.  Mabcbxitbb:  Dvcim 
Aybvub  Hiqhbb 
Gbapb  School. 


4  Saliobd  Pxhplbtov 

HlOHBB  GbADB 

BoABD  School. 


0.  Salfobd  :  Gbxciav 

Stbbbt  Htqhxb 

Gbadb  Boabd 
School. 

•  6.  BOLTOir  :  Hawdalxt 
Stbxbt  Hiohbb 
Gbabb  Boabd 

School. 

MaVCHXSTBB  :— 
7.  CXNTBAL  HlOHXB 

Gbadx  Boabd 

Schools. 

8.  Abdwick  Hiohbb 
Gradb  akd  Obga- 
xibxd  Scixxcx 
School. 

9«  BxBLXT  Stbbbt 

HioasB        Gbadb 
Boabd  School. 

10.  OHBXTHAJf       HiGHXB 

Gbadb  Boabd 

School. 

11.  Salvobd  Certbal 
HiOHBB  Gbadb 
ScHOLABSHip  School. 


1885 


1882 


1887 


1888 


EstebliahedM 

British  school : 

transferred  to 

school  board  1881. 


1880 


189« 


188S 


18M 


HansiserB  elected  by  purents 
snd  sBbscribem. 


Bolton  School  Boerd 


Manchester  Sobool  Board  - 


Salford  School  Board 


Do. 


da 


Ashtan-imdcr- 


Bolton  School  Board 


Manchester  School  Board 


Do. 

Do, 
Do. 


do. 

da 
do. 


12.  Salbobd  : 
CnvBCH 
School. 


Ohbibt 
Uppbb 


LirXBPOOL  :— 
See  Note,  p.  402. 


13.  Oldham  :  Watbbloo 

HioHXB        Gbadx 
BoABP  School. 

14.  BocHDAXX    Cbtttbal 

HiGHBB        Gbadx 
School. 


Feb.  1894 


1887 


1886 


Salford  School  Board 


Co-optative  managers 


Oldham  School  Board 


Rochdale  School  Board 


BoHon 


Manebester 


SaUlDrd 


Do. 


Bolton 


Manchester 
Dol 

Do. 
Da 

Da 

SaUtoi 


Oldham 


Bochdale 
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BLBMBNTABY  SCHOOLS  (BOYS). 


Benuurkf  on  Boildiiig*, 
Ac. 


WeoUy  Pees. 


Number  for  which 

Aoeommodmtion 

is  provided. 


Highest  Nunber  of 
Pupils  readied 


During 
last  10 
Tevs. 


In  1888. 


LahontoTy.  Workshop. 
l*layground. 


Laboratory.  Play- 

ground. 


Laboratory.  Workshop. 
Playground. 


Laboratory, 
ground. 


Do. 


Play. 


No  laboratory.     Pupils 
attend  technical 

school  for  wood  and 
inniwork. 


Chemical  laboratory. 
Art  rooms.  Kitchen 
Gymnasium. 

laboratory.  Workshop. 
Playgrounds  for  boys 
and  girls. 

Do.      .  .  . 


Laboratory.  Play- 

grounds  for  boys  and 
girls. 

New  school  in  course  of 
erection. 


Workshop.  Playground 


1#. 


M. 


100 
(in  higher  section). 


640 


Standuds.  M, ;  ex-stan* 
ards,  residents  in 
Manchester,  7d, ;  non- 
residents, I«.  td. 


id.  and  3«.  9d.  a  quarter 


Elementary  Divi- 
sion, S04.  Scienoe 
Division,  lao. 


887 


Chemical  laboratory. 
Workshop.  Play- 
ground. 

Laboratory.  Workshop. 
Basement  and  open 
air  playgrounds. 


9d, 


Infants,  id. 
Standards  I.-III.,8d. 
Standards  IV.-yiI..4<i. 


ed. 


Standards  IV.-VII..  Sd, 
fik.  VII.,  7«.  for  rate- 
payers, 1«.  6d.  non- 
ratepayers. 

Id.  -  -  - 


Standards  6J.  Onpmised 
science  school,  7c/. 


Pree 


M.  Manual  training  U. 
a  quarter  extra.  Latin, 
5t.  a  quarter. 


820 


66li 


es 


665 

(January 
1806.) 


1,600 

Above  Standard  Y. 


1,000 


2,000 


100 


M.  and  9d. 


Od.  in  standards.  9d.out 
of  standards.  6«.  a 
year  for  practical 
chemistry. 


760 
(in  new  school). 


El.  6t2 
Sc.  IM 
(1898.) 


240 
(1806.) 


840 
(1804.) 


870 
(1804.) 


1.226 
(1896.) 


650 
(1894.) 


1,474 
(1895.) 


60 


686 


K1.6M 
So.  146. 


880 


U76 


660 


Opened  in  1894 


171 
(1896.) 


600 


820 


466 


1,042 
(1893.) 


829 
(1885.) 


Opened  in> 
1894. 


670 


l,Ott 


267 


CO    2 


1 
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SECONDARY.  EDUCATION   COMMISSION  : 


COUNTY  OF  LANCASTER.    HIGHER  GRADE 


Name  of  School. 


Number  aud  Age  of  Pupils  in  the  Scbool 
on  Slat  May  1894. 


Total. 


1.  Abetov-uitder  Ltvs: 

AlbIOV  HlOHBft 

Gkadb  aitd  Obgav- 
i8bd  scievcb 

School— con^. 


2.B0LT0ir:       CLABBSrCB 
SrSBBT  HiaBBB 

Gradb  BOAJtD 

BcKOOL—eont. 

LiVBRPOOL:— 
See  Note,  p.  402. 

S.  Mavchbstbb:  DucrE 
Atbnub      Hiqubb 
Grade      School— 
cont. 


4.  SaLFOBI):  PEBDLSTOir 

HioHBB       Grade 
Board        School— 
cant. 


9Z 


640 


246 


5.  SaLPOBD  : 

Strbbt 

Grade 

School. 


Grbciait 

HlOHBR 
BOAJU) 


6.  Bolton  :    Mawdslbt 

Street  Hiohrb 
Grade  Boabd 

School— CO  »<. 

Manchester:— 

7.  Central        Hiohbr 

Grade  Board 

Schools— con^ 

8.  Abdwick        HiaHBB 

Grade  and  Oboa- 
KisBD  Science 
School— conf. 

9.  Birlet  Street 

Higher         Grade 
Board  School— con^ 

10.  Cbbetham     Higher 

Gkadb  Board 

School— c(Mi^ 

11.  Salford       Central 

HlOHBB  Gbadb 

Scholabship  School 
—'cmt. 

12.  Salfobd  :        Christ 

CirrRCH  I'PPER 
S<  hool-  cont. 

LtVERFOOL.— 

See  Note.  p.  102. 

IS,  Olieam:  Watrbloo 
Bigheb  Gbadb 
boabd  schooi^— 
cont. 

14.  EOCHDALB     CBNTBAL 

HiGHBB  Gbadb 
School— con/. 


00 

•a 
p 

p 


6S0  — 


.«0  — 


885 


1.161  — 


S52  — 


1.560 


876  — 


121  — 


680 


87& 


280  — 


-OH 


—  " 

— 

850 

— 

805 

4 

147 

— 

190 

188 

196 

— 

118 

— 

803 

820 

1.101 

— 

120 

— 

30 

119 

260 

81 

618* 

— 

61 

I 


•s 

0 


1^ 


—         29  ' 


165 


124 


50 


656 


288 


180 


175 


86 


123 


291 


156 


28 


98 


868 


68 


81 


48 


61 


Number  of  Fttpili 
on  May  31st.  1894,  in 


a 

E' 

HP. 


•o 
•0  a 

Cfi 


24  — 


6         — 


16         — 


4  — 


7 

1 
(107) 

— 

1 

1 

887 

• 

7 

1 
608 

— 

1»« 

— 

260 

ft 

1 
366 

80 

646 

8 

429 

— 

1.500 

2 

296 

— 

78 

1 

463 

8 

i 

1 

741 

2 

188 

9  — 


79 


6  — 


I 


I 


(12) 


» 


49 


64 


96  I 


70 


20 


300 


86 


I       I 


SIS 


7S 


46 


100 


75 


tl 
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ELEMBNTABY  SCHOOLS  (BOYS)— con«in«6<2. 


Knmber  of  Teachers. 


Permanent. 


Viaiting. 


Proviiion  for  Pbyaioal 
Exerciae. 


Nature  of  Examination  of 
(l.)  School. 
(2.)  Indiyidual  Papils. 


8 
4  graduate;     1    trained 
teacher. 


10  and  4  pupil  teachers ; 
8  graduates;  4  trained 
at  a  residential,  2  al  a 
day  training  college. 


12 
2  graduates  in  honours : 
6  traiued  at  a  residential, 
and  2  at  a  day  training 
college ;  2  certificated 
teachers. 

6 
Certified        teachers ;    1 
graduate. 


8 
6  trained  and  certificated ; 
2  ex-pupil*teachers. 


8 
6  trained  and  3  certificated 
teachers ;      2      pupil- 
teachers,  and  1  candi- 
date. 

81 
27  are  certificated  and  6 
trained  teachers ;  4  ex- 
pupil-tcachers. 

11 
8  certificated,  6  trained, 
8  ex-pupil-teachers. 

45 


8 
All  certificated :  1  gradu- 
ate. 


AH      certificated       and 
trained ;  1  graduifte. 

15 


25 


10 


6  trained  and  2  certifi- 
cated teachers ;  9  pupil- 
teachers. 


Certificated 

by  Science 

and  Art 

Department. 


B.A.,  Ph.D. 


2 


2 


Drill  sergeant  attends 


Do. 


Drill  half  an  hour  daily ; 
extra  time  for  single- 
stick, miiitaxy    drill. 


No  drill.   Games 


Military  drill  for  Stan- 
dards V.  and  VII.  Or- 
dinary drill  for  III., 
IV.,  V. 

Drill  taught  by  ser- 
geant. 


Club    drill    for     bpys. 
Dumb  bells  for  girls. 


Board  drill.  Instructor 
attends. 


Drill       46 
weekly. 


minutes 


Drill  1  hour  weekly 


Musical  drill  60  minutes 
weekly. 


Drill  1  hour  weekly 


Drill    taught   by    ser- 
geant. 


8 


>  DriU        60 
weekly. 


minutes 


(1.)  Science    and     Art 
Department. 


(1.)  Education  Depart- 
ment. 

(20  Science  and  Art 
Department. 


(I.)  Education    Depart- 
ment. 


(1.)  Education  Depart- 
ment. 

(2.)  Science  and  Art 
Department. 


Do. 


(1.)  Education    Deport- 
ment. 


(1.)  Education  Depart- 
ment. 

(2.)  Science  and  Art 
Department. 

(1.)  Education  Depart- 
ment. 


(1.)   Education  Depart- 
ment. 

(20  Science     and    Art 
Department. 

(1.)  Education    Depart- 
ment. 

(2.)  Science     and     Art 
Department. 
Do.  do. 


(1.)  Education    Depart- 
ment. 


(1.)  Education  Depart- 
ment. 

(2.)  Science  and  Art 
Department. 

(1.)  Education  Depart- 
ment. 

(8J  Science  and  Art 
Department. 
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SEOONDABT  EDUCATION  COMHISSIOK: 


COUNTY  OF  NOBFOLK.     HiaHBR  GBADB 


Name  of  School. 


Date  of 
Bsiablishment. 


Ckmstitution  of  OoTeroinff 
Body. 


NameofTovn 
orParith. 


KOBWICH  HlOHBR  GlULDB 
SCHOOU 


1889 


Norwich  School  Board 


Noririch 


COUNTY  OF  SUBREY.    HIGHER  GRADE 


OBOTDOir :    Thb     Old 
Paxacb  School. 


18S9 


Church  Extension  Associa- 
tion. 


Croydon. 


COUNTY  OF  WARWICK.    HIGHER  GRADE 


1.  Aston  :  Albbbt  Boad 
HiGHXB  Grape 
School. 


2.  BiBMINaHAM  t  WATSB- 
LBT   BOAD  SBYEBTH 

Staitoabd   TBCHiri- 
CAL  School. 


1892 


1892 


Aston  School  Board 


Birmingham  School  Board 


Aston 


Birmingham 


COUNTY  OF  WAJtWICK.    HIGHER  GRADE 


BiBMiNaHAK:  Bridge 
Stebbt  Cektbal 
Sbyxitth  Staztdabd 
School. 


1884 


Birmingham  School  Board 


Birmingham 
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ELEMENTABY  SCHOOLS  (MIXED). 


Bemarks  on  Buildings, 


Weekly  Fees. 


Laboratory.  Playground 


Bd. 


HiffheBt  Number  of 
Pnpila  reached 


Number  for  which 

Accommodation 

is  provided. 


610 


During 
last  10 
Years, 


685 
(ISfMi.) 


In  1898. 


622 


ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  (G[RLS). 


Playground 


9d.   Stationery,  8<f. 


380 


269 
(1884.) 


81 


ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  (MIXED). 


Workshop, 
grounds. 


Play- 


Laboratoiy.  Workshop, 
Playgrounds, 


M,' 


Free 


ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  (BOYS). 


Laboratory.  Workshop. 
Playgrounds. 


Free 


B.460 
G.420 


B.300 
G.250 


400 


442 
884 
(1806). 


640 


434 
(1882.) 


410 
828 


540 


301 
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SECONDARY   EDT7ACTI0N  COMMISSION: 


COUNTY  OF  NOEFOLK.     HIGHER  GBADE 


Number  and  Age  of  Pupils  in  the  School 
on  Slst  May  1894. 

1 
Number  of  Pupils 
on  Hay  Slst  ISOi  in 

Name  of  School. 

..Total. 

• 
00 

1 

a 
P 

8  and  under 
18  Years. 

T2  and  under 
14  Years. 

14  and  under 
16  Years. 

16  Years  and 
upwards. 

Standard  YI. 
and  under. 

> 

1 

1 

III 

•SI 

1^ 

Norwich  HiaHzs  Obade 
School— ccmf. 

608 

1 

178 

286 

• 

125 

8 

891 

108 

lOS 

COUNTY  OF   SURREY.    HIGHER  GRADE 


CsoTDov :    Tee     Old 
Palaob       School— 
cont. 


287 

10 

66 

69 

76 

27 

216 

• 

16 

COUNTY  OF  WARWICK.    HIGHER  GRADE 


1.  ASTOX,  Albvbt  Boap 
HioHBB         Grade 
School— coii^. 

R400 
G.347 

— 

106 
71 

216 
142 

89 
126 

8 

SOO 
280 

80 
69 

2.  BlSMIlTGHAlK !  WaTSB- 

LKT  Road  Bbtseth 
Standard   Techiti- 
CAL  School— con^. 

611 

— 

9 

292 

• 

198 

12 

— 

279 

88 

17 


232 


COUNTY  OF  WARWICK.    HIGHER  GRADE 


BiRMIirOHAK:  BbIDOB 

Street       Ceetral 

BSYBlfTH   StAKDARD 

School— 0on^. 


227 


2 


115 


100 


10 


112 


116 
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ELEMENTABY  SCHOOLS  (MIXED)— iMmtmuee;. 


Number  of  Teachera. 

Provision  for  Physical 
Exercise. 

Permanent. 

Visiting. 

Nature  of  Examination  of 
(1.)  School 
(2.)  Individual  Pupils. 

17 
1  graduate;    11   trained 
teachers. 

8 

Drill  daily 

(1.)  Education    Depart* 
ment. 

(2.)  Science  and  Art  De- 
partment,   GoUcwe   of 
Preceptors,  Cambridge 
Local. 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  (GlRLSy^antimied, 


6 
2  certiflcated. 


Drill  1  hour  weekly 


(1)  Education     Depart- 
ment. 


ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  (MIKED)^^ontiwued. 


21 
19  certificated ;  8  trained. 


19 
7  graduates;  9  trained; 
all  certificated. 


Drill  taught  by  staff 


Drill  t  hour  weekly 


(1.)  Education  Depart- 
ment. 

(2.)  Ck>Uege  of  Precep- 
tors, Oxford  Locals, 
Science  and  Art  De- 
partment, London 
Matriculation. 

Standard  YII.  by  Edu- 
cation Department. 
Organised  Science 
School  by  Science  and 
Art  Department. 


ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  (BOY8)^contiwued. 


(L)  Education  Depart- 
ment. 

(2J  Science  and  Art 
Department. 
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SECOKDABY  EBTJCATION  GOMMISSION: 


COUNTY  OF  YOBE  (WEST  BIDmG).    HiaHSS 


Nome  of  School. 


Bate  of 
EstabUahment 


Gonttltiitioii  of  GoTeraing 
Body. 


Name  of  Town 
orPariali. 


1.  BBADPOKD  :    BSLUI 
VUB  HlOHEB  BOTS' 

School. 


2.  Bsabvosd:     Chapel 
Street  Higher 

Board  School. 


8.  huddbrspisld  :  the 
College  Higher 
Grade  Board  School. 


4.  TODMOSDEN :       BX>0K- 

viELD  Higher  Grade 
Board  School.  (Girls 
admitted  to  Organised 
Soiencc  School  J 


1879 


187^  oonstituted 

a  Higher  Grade 

School,  1876. 


June,  18M 


1877,  constituted 

a  Higher  Grade 

School,  1893. 


Bradford  School  Board 


Do. 


do. 


Huddersfield  School  Board 


Todmorden  School  Board 
and  additional  managers 
elected  by  the  Board. 


Bndford 


Do. 


Haddenfidd 


Todmorden 


COUNTY  OF  YORK  (WEST  RIDINQ) 

.    HIGHER 

1.  Halifax         Higher 
Board  School. 

1882 

Halifax  School  Board 

Halifax 

2.  Leeds           Cbktral 
Higher           Grade 
Board  School. 

1889 

Leeds  School  Board  - 

Leeds 

s.  Leeds  :         Beverlet 
Street       Higher 
Grade          Board 
School. 

1872 

Do.            do. 

Do 

4.  Shefpikld     Central 
Higher        Board 
School. 

1S80 

ShefBold  School  Board 

Sheffield 

COUNTY  OP  YORK  (WEST  RIDING).    HIGHER 


1.  Batlby 
Grade 
School. 


Higher 
Girls' 


i,  Bradpord:  Belle  VuE 
GiRLB'  School. 


S.  Bradpord 
Higher 
School. 


GiRLB' 

Grade 


4.  Bradpord  :  Pbckotbr 
Higher  Girm* 
Board  School. 


1883 


1879 


1880 


1891 


Batley  School  Board 


Bradford  School  Board 


Do. 


Do. 


do. 


do. 


Batley 


Bradford 


Do. 


Do. 
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GBADE  ELEMBNTABY  SCHOOLS  (BOTS). 


Bemarlu  on  Buildings, 

Weekly  Fees. 

Nnmber  for  which 

Accommodation 

is  prorided. 

Hbtheit  Number  of 
Pupils  reached 

During 
last  10 
Teais. 

In  1898. 

Physical  &nd  chemical 
laboratories  in  oourse 
of  erection.  Workshop. 

New  school  in  coarse  of 
erection. 

Chemical      laboratory, 
Workshop.         Small 
play|Bnx>nnd. 

Laboratory.  Workshop. 
Playground. 

erf.           -         -         - 
6rf.           -     ■    - 

Free        .         .         - 
Do.         •         •         - 

682 

In  new  school 

780 

469 

638 

278 

668 
(X8B4.) 

876 
(1806.) 

611 
(1896.) 

878 
869 

GRADE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  (MIXED). 


Chemical  laboratcry. 
Physical  laboratory. 
Workshop.  Play- 

ground. 

Chemical  and  physical 
laboratories,  work- 
shop. Cookery  room 
and  kitchen.  Play- 
grounds. 

Laboratory.  Workshop. 
Gymnasium.  Cookery 
room.  Playground. 


Chemical  and  physical 
laboratories.  Work- 
shops for  wood  and 
iron  work.  PUiy- 
grounds. 


Elementary  school,  dd. ; 
Organised  Science 
School,  8«.  a  quarter. 

Orf. ;  pianoforte,  109.  a 
quarter. 


Fret' 


Do. 


700 


2,689 


1,669 


1,200 


680 
(1893.) 


2,228 
(1894.) 


1,824 
(1894.) 


1,188 
(1895.) 


680 


2,139 


1,712 


1,048 


GRADE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  (GIRLS), 


Cookery     room.    Open 
and     covered     play- 
grounds. 

Free         .         ..         - 

240 

178 
(1896.) 

127 

Open  and  coyered  play- 
grounds. 

B«/.- 

344 

409 
(1894.) 

378 

Large  playground 

6rf.-           -           -           - 

362 

880 
(1893.) 

380 

New  school  in  oourse  of 
erection. 

6rf.-           -           «           . 

210 

196 
(1896.) 

160 

• 
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SECONDABY  EDUOATIOK  COMMISSION: 


COUNTY  OF  TOBK  (WEST  RIDING).     HIGHEB 


Niune  of  School. 


Number  and  Age  of  Pupih  in  the  School 
on  SlBt  Hay  1894. 


Totel. 


I 

u 


s 


«9 


QO 


t. 

tm 

o 

o 

•2  . 

•g  . 

1* 

«^ 

iS« 

IH 

^*^ 

cn 

« 

fH 

fH 

187 

81 

168 

26 

960 

139 

88 

— 

s 

HE 


Number  of  PnpiU 
on  May  81st.  189^  in 


18 

CO 


73 

I 

OQ 


1^ 


O 


1.  Bbai>vobd:  Bbllb 
VvB  HioHBB  Sots' 
School— <Hm^. 


2.  Bradford  :      ChjiFBL 
Strbbt  Hiohbr 

Board  Sohool—ooa^. 


8.  HITDDBBSVIBLD  :    ThB 

GoiiLBOB       Hiohbr 
Qradb  Board  School 


4.  ToDMORDBV:       RoOM- 

viBLD  Hiohbr  Qradb 
Board  School.  (Giris 
admitted  to  Organised 
Science  School.)— com^. 


450 

— 

877 

878 

6 

184 

604 

(29th 

March 

1895.) 

— 

la 

187 

140 

89 


168 


61 


90 


184 


SO 


6S 


SSI 


24 


COUNTY  OF  YORK  (WEST  RIDING).  HIGHER 


1.  Halifax         Hiohbr 
Board  School— con^. 


2.  Lbbds  Cbktral 

Hiohbr  Gradb 

Board  School— conf. 


8.  Lbkds  :        Bbtbrlbt 
Strbbt  Hiohbr 

Gradb  Board 

School— c<m<. 

4.  Shbvvibld     Cbittiial 
Hiohbr  Board 

8chool-^oh^. 


648 

(May 

81st, 

1896.) 

— 

101 

284 

162 

1? 

261 

96 

190 

2,206 

40 

677 

902 

621 

67 

1.883 

443 

880 

1.804 

768 

719 

284 

87 

1 

1/83 

117 

64 

1.030 

— 

206 

388 

489 

12 

177 

461 

411 

COUNTY  OF  YORK  (WEST  RIDING).    mGHER 


1.  Batlbt  Hiohbr 

Gradb  Girls' 

School — eont. 


2.  Bradford  :  Bbllr  VxTB 
Girls'  School— co»<. 


8.  Bradford         Girls' 
Hiohbr  Gradb 

School— 0Ofi<. 


4.  Bradford  :  Pbckoybr 
Hiohbr  Girls' 

Board  School— con^. 


160 

— 

61 

79 

19 

— 

112 

34 

13 

381 

— 

188 

'141 

62 

— 

824 

45 

12 

390 

— 

180 

*179 

29 

2 

286 

61 

44 

221 

- 

108 

'93 

20 

— 

160 

• 

38 

39 
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GRADE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  (B0Y8)-^c(mHnued, 


Number  of  Teachers. 


Permanent. 


Visiting. 


Provision  for  Physical 
Exercise. 


Nature  of  Examination  of 
(1.)  School. 
(2.)  Individual  Pupils. 


13 
12  trained    tciu^ers;    2 
graduates. 


10 

1  graduate ;  7  trained  and 

2  certificated  teachers. 


10 
3  graduate;  all  certificated. 


6 
1  graduate   m  honours; 
1  pupil-teacher. 


Conducted  under 

Board's  superinten- 
dent for  physical 
training. 


Do. 


do. 


Swedish  drill  30  minutes 
weekly. 


MiUtsiy  drill 


(1.)  Education    Depsrt- 
ment. 


(1.)  Education    Depart - 

mont. 
(2.)  Science      and     Art 

Department . 


(1.)  Stsndardi  VI.  and 

and  VI I .  by  Education 

De^rtment. 
(2.)  Organised    Science 

School  by  Science  and 

Art  Department. 

(1.)  Education  Depart- 
ment. 

(2.)  Oiicanised  Science 
School  by  Science  and 
Art  Department. 


GRADE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  miXED) ^-continued. 


21 
17    trained    and    oertifl- 
oatcd  ;  2  gradcates  ;  1  in 
honours. 

87 
7  graduates;    41  certifi- 
cated teachers. 


50 

I   graduate:   30    trained 
and  certificated. 


23 
8   graduates,  all  trained 
and  certificated. 


I 


3 


12 


2 


Boys,    military,     girls, 
Swedish  drill. 


Military  drill  and  gym- 
nastics. 


Do. 


do. 


Boy^    military,    girls, 
musical  drill. 


(1.)  Education  Depart- 
ment. 

(2.)  Science  and  Art 
Departmeii  t. 

(1.)  Bducaticn  Depart- 
ment. 

(20  Science  and  Art 
Department. 

(1.)  Education  Depart- 
ment. 

(20  Science  ani  Art 
Department. 

(1.)  Education  Depart- 
ment. 

(2.)  Science  and  Art 
Department. 


GRADE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  (GlKIjS)—eoniinued. 


2  certificated  teachers. 


10 
Ail  trained  and  certificated, 


9 
All  trained  and  certificated. 


6 
AU  trained  and  certifloated. 


Dumb-bell  drill 


Oonduoted  under  Board's 
superintendent  for 
physical  training. 


Do. 


Do. 


CO. 


do. 


(1.)  Education    Depart- 
ment. 


Do. 


Do. 


do. 


do. 


(1.)  Education  Depart- 
ment. 

(20  Science  and  Art 
Department. 
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SBCOKDABY  EDUCATION  COKM ISSION  : 


LONDON  SCHOOL  BOABD 


Name  of  School* 

Date  of 
Bftabliahment. 

ConititatKHi  of  Got eminic 
Body. 

Name  of  Town 
or  Parish. 

1.  BLOOXnXLD  BOAD     • 

2.  Mbdbvbv  SrmviT     • 
9.  Thomab  Stssit 

1877 

1877 
1876 

London  School  Board 

Do.        do. 
Do.        do. 

PImnstead 

8t.PiBncns 
limAhonae 

Number  and  Age  of  Pupils  in  the  School 

Number  of  PupQs 

on  Slst  March  1894. 

on  May  Slst,  1894k  hi 

Name  of  School. 

Total. 

1 

1 

p 

d  under 
Yean. 

ears  and 
wards. 

• 

|g 

• 

> 

1 

of  these 
mdards. 

as 

oe 

1 

Stan 
an< 

Stan 

O 

L  BlooicvibU)     Boai>' 

481 

2 

248 

148 

87 

853 

56 

23 

coni. 

471 

278 

142 

56 

888          50 

1 

S3 

^ 

S.  Mbdbvbv      Stbbbt— 

880 

146 

196 

88 

210 

86 

eont. 

898 

180 

194 

69 

1    200 

1 

65 

88 

8,  Thohas  Stbbbt— co«^. 

618 

21 

863 

202 

27 

400 

lis 

S24 

1 

242 

176 

105 

1 

414 

57 
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(MIXED  SCHOOLS). 


Bemarks  on  Building, 


Chemioal  laboretory. 
No  workshop.  Boys 
attend  nelghboarinff 
centre  for  mannu 
Instruction.  Flaj- 
gvoonds. 


Chemical  hthoratoiy. 
Workshop.  Play* 
gronnds. 


Chemical  and  phyiical 
htboratories  and  room 
for  metal  work  are 
heingnrodded.  Play- 
grounds. 


Weekly  Fees. 


Number  for  which 

Accommodation 

is  provided. 


Free 


Do. 


Do.  • 


B.8M 
6.801 


B.S88 
6.888 


B.40O 
6.480 


Highest  Number  of 
Pupils  reached 


During 
last  10 


Inl8M. 


486 

409 


}l804 


418 
(1888.) 

412 
(1894.) 


5j^jl8B2 


480. 

450. 


407. 
412. 


Ml. 
0OC. 


Number  of  Teachers. 


Permanent. 


Provision  for  Physical 
Exercise. 


8  in  boys'  department:  7  trained  and 
certmcated.  8  in  girls'  department ; 
7  trained,  all  certificated. 


9  in  boys'  department,  1  graduate,  aU 
trained  and  oertiflcated;  8  in  girls' 
doputment,  7  trained,  all  certificated. 


10  in  boys'  department,  8  trained,  all 
certificated;  9  in  girls'  department, 
7  trained,  all  certificated. 


Physical  exercises  in 
accordance  with  the 
Board's  Manual  of 
Drill  and  Physical 
Exercises  is  given  in 
all  schools. 


Nature  of  Examination  of 
(1.)  School. 
(2.)  Individual  Pupils. 


(1.)  Education    Departs 

ment. 
(20  Science     and     Art 

DeiHirtment. 


Do. 


Do. 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION  COMMISSION: 


Besides  the  above,  there  are,  under  the  London  School  Board,  60  schools 
in  which  separate  departments  or  classes  are  maintained  for  scholan 
out  of  the  standards. 

These  schools  include  41  boys'  departments,  16  g:irlB',  and  3  miiced 
departments,  in  which  the  numbers  on  March  81st,  1894,  were  as 
follows : — 


Boys'  Departments. 

Girls'  Departments.     . 

Mixed  Departments. 

Standards. 

Standards. 

Standarda. 

VI. 

VIL 

Ex.  VII. 

6S0 

VI. 

783 

VII. 

Bx.  VII. 

as2 

VI. 

VII. 

Bx-VTI. 

IJiV 

1,124 

46S 

261 

166 

95 

In  24  of  the  above  departments,  of  which  17  wero  boys',  6  girls',  and 
1  a  mixed  department,  children  were  retained  for  not  less  than  two 
years  after  passing  Standard  VII. 


LIVERPOOL  HIGHER  GRADE  SCHOOLS. 

Noie  1. — ^The  Liverpool  Board  has  no  separate  higher  grade  schools, 
but  13  departments  containing  619  children  in  Standard  YII.  and  2/4 
above  Standard  YII.  have  been  formed  into  distinct  sections  under 
separate  teachers,  and  with  a  special  curriculum. 

Note  2. — All  Ex.  YII.  scholars  attend  the  laboratory  of  the  Brae  Street 
School.  Children  in  Standard  YI.  receive  instruction  in  science  from 
the  Board's  itinerant  staff  of  science  teachers ;  the  lessons  are  illustrated 
by  apparatus  provided  from  the  central  stock. 

The  Board  has  eight  centres  for  manual  instruction,  which  are  attended 
hj  all  the  boys  in  Standard  Y.  and  upwards,  and  by  about  1,023  boys  of 
similar  standing  from  volnntary  schools. 

Coolrory  classes  for  girls  are  held  at  the  schools  or  at  neighbouring 
centres. 

Of  the  17  head-teachers,  three  are  graduates  of  London,  and  one  of 
Glasgow ;  the  scienca  teachors  are  all  certificated,  and  three  of  them 
are  graduates. 
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8E0ONDABT  EDUCATION  COUHISSION : 


SFECmSN 
In  Bots'  SciooLi 


SohooL 

EDftlxh  Subjects. 

LiMiag-. 

Gnde. 

Name. 

Form. 

i  - 

1 

1 

1 

{£^2^ 

KiTOBT  ScaooL 

CUuHcal 
FonDKLAII. 
III. 
„    IV.ftVI. 

; 

br. 

br. 
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0. 
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0. 
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SI 
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It 
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ei 

It 
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11 
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11 

V. 

a) 

11 
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B| 

11 

.      YI. 

El 

11 
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a 

ai 

M 
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Ponn     I. 
„       11. 

s) 

ll 

J 

fit 

si 
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It 

..      HI. 

ai 

It 

31 
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M 
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Form      lA. 
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^ 
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1 
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1 
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^ 
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1 

- 

: 

». 
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1 
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„     vu. 
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CUEEIOTLA. 

01  TAXiona  Gsadzs. 


•)  8wd*l  work  in  tdsiica  or 


Three  illtuttated  leetnrea  a 
kna  eul 
Ltotba  oIm 


SECONDABT  RDTTOATIOH  COMIOSSIOH : 


SFBCIUEN 
Ik  Bots'  Schools 


Bncliali  Ba)ijec(ii. 


MiaCCBSTSK 


..    IIU. 
.     IT*. 


^# 


FmniLiII. 
_  III,  IT. 
.  T.-TIL 
TIJI.AIX. 

XILkXm. 


BorO. 
SorO. 


O.orE 


OUBBIOritA. 

0?  Yariovs  Obu)u — aontituud. 


J 
11 


OfitiiBul  rlrmm  tor  timeh 
ooDTenkthm,  8iiuiiih,botaii7, 
-*■—"—'  oiTitarIng,  Ac 
itdaxiliaol  Mm*. 


SECONDARY   EDUCATIOH   C0UXIS8IOK  : 


SPECDfEH 
Is  Bon'  Schools 


Endiih  BabJecU. 


St.  DcHtTAK'i 

COLLBOB, 

CiTFOBD 


111 


i'OTSMODLA 
or  Yauous  QMUtva—eonHruud. 


Fomi  I.  ooniUta  ol  about  IB 
bn^i  wba  an  jsrepirtiiK  lor 
opgn  Khotuihin  or  otber 

boT  deioUa  tha  srMtar  part 
oF  hi*  Umo  to  his  opeoial  Bub- 
Ject,  snd  DiDch  iDdiridiul 
teiidiiiig  is  Riven.  M  »  rale, 
>  boy  must  obtain  the  higher 
certtScate  ot  the  Oilord  and 
Csmbridie  Schools  Eiaiol- 
natioa  Board  helom  he  il 
allowed  to  specialise.  Below 
Form  I.  ia  a  prepatatory 
class  which  gives  lla  vhole 
time  to  TFDdlng,  writing, 
arithmutic  and  uitia  gnm- 


school  at  about  IS  JMrs  ol 


The  couru  <k  instruction  in 
the  lover  sdhuol  is  the  sania 


B  oidinaij  upper 


SECOITDAHT  EDUOATIOH  COUIOSSION : 
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SECONDARY    EDUCATION   COMMISSION: 


SPECIMEN 
III  Bon'  SoBooLs 
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SBOOKDARY  EDUCATION   COMMISSION  : 


SPBOIMEN 
Iv  BoTs'  Schools 


School. 


Grade. 
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CURRICULA. 

OP  Vakioxts  Grad^— continued. 
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Art  Subjects. 

Commercial 
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The  hours  in  Forms  I.  and  II. 
var3*  according  to  the  subjects 
taken.  Each  girl  selects  not 
less  than  7  subjects,  to  3  of 
which  she  devotes  3  hours 
a  week  each  and  to  the  other 
4  li  hours  each,  i.e.,  15  hours 
in  all.  Besides  this  |  hour 
are  given  to  drill  and  i  hour 
toaritlimt'tic. 

Subjects  enclosed  in 
brackets  are  ontional,  and 
are  taken  outsiae  the  com- 
pulsoi-y  school  hours. 


C.  =  Chcmihtry.  P.  =  Physics. 
B.  =  Botany.  O.  =  Object 
lesson.    N.  =  Needlework. 


88660. 


The  six  forms  here  given  are 
specimeas  of  the  25  forms, 
including  640  girls  ranging  in 
age  from  8  to  18,  into  which 
the  school  proper  is  divided. 
The  highest  class  here  given 
is  tlmt  of  the  London  Matri- 
culation standard.  Above 
this  there  is  a  class  of  70  girls 
taking  the  Cambridge  Higher 
Ix>cal.  and  about  100  taking 
London  degree  work  in 
science  and  art.  There  is 
also  a  kindergarten  for 
children  under  8. 

The  science  subjects  taken 
the   upper  school  are  che- 
mistry, physics,  and  botany 
in  the  lower  school  elemcn 
tary    zoology,  geology,  and 
astronomy. 
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SECONDARY   EDUCATION   COMMISSION: 


SPECIMEN 
Ik  Girls*  Schools 


School. 
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Xante. 
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C. — Enquiry  respecting  places  where  Undergraduate 
Members  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cam- 
bridge, Durham,  and  Victoria  were  educated 
previoujs  to  their  residence  at  those  Universities. 


Circular  Letter  to  UndergraduateB, 


6,  Old  Palace  Yard, 
Sm,  Westminster,  S.W.,  May  1894. 

Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  on  Secondary  Education,  foUowirs: 
the  example  of  the  Schools  Enquiry  Commission  (1864),  desire  to  obbiin 
tmstwortny  information  as  to  the  degree  in  which  different  schools,  or 
other  places  of  instruction,  prepare  boys  for  the  IJniyersities. 

It  appears  to  the  Commissioners  that  this  information  will  be  most 
satisfactorily  obtained  if  every  Undergraduate,  now  in  residence  at  the 
Universities,  will  favour  the  Commissioners  by  giving  the  information 
requested  on  the  accompanying  form  of  enquiry,  aummarising  the 
[larticulars  which  they  desire  to  obtain. 

I  am  accordingly  instructed  to  express  the  hope  that  yon  will  givo  the 
Commissioners  tne  benefit  of  your  co-operation  by  filling  in  and  returning 
the  form  as  soon  as  you  conveniently  can. 

I  am, 

Sir.^ 
Your  obedient  servant, 

William  N.  Bruce, 

Secretary. 
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University. 


College. 


Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  on  Secondary  Education,  desiring  to 
obtain  trustworthy  information  as  to  the  degree  in  which  different  schools 
and  other  places  of  instruction  prepare  boys  for  the  universities,  request 
3£p  ♦ to  have  the  goodness  to  fill  up 

the  annexed  form  and  return  it  to_ **°^ 

transmission  to  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners. 


1.  Schools  or  places  of  instruction  1 
at  which  educated  during  the  1 
four  years    immediately  pre-  > 
ceding  residence  at  the  uni-  f 
Tersity       -  -  -J 


2.  Was  the  school  or  place  of  in- 
struction public  or  private  ? 
Name  of    head    master,  or,    if 
under  private  tuition  or  tutor 


3.  Number  of  years  (or  portions  of  "| 
years)  of  attendance  at  such  > 
schools,  &c.        -  -  -  J 


4.  Term  and  year  in  which  the*! 
undersigned  commenced  resi-  >■ 
dence  at  university        -  ■  J 


5.  Name  and  value  of  any  scholar- 
ship or  exhibition  obtained  by 
the  undersigned  in  the  college 
or  university 


6.  Name,    if    any,    and   value    oCi 
scholarship       or       exhibition  I 
awarded   to    the  undersigned  ^ 
at  school,  and  now  held  at  the  I 
university         -  -  -J 


I  hereby  certify  the  foregoing  statements  to  be  correct. 

(Signed) 


{Please  give  full  chHstian  tiMne.) 

The  names  of  those  giving  this  information  will  not  be  pub- 
lished. 


*  Undcrgraiuate'f  name. 
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SECOKDART  EDUCATION  COMMISSION: 


I.  STATBimKT  showing  preTioas  Places  of  Education  of  UxDEKOKADr'AXEs 

and  the  Nukbeb  of  such  Uxderohaduates  holding^ 


Univenity. 
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(1)  Thii  total  includes  3  students  from  Powick  School  for  the  Blind,  3  from  tbeolofncal 
oollef^cs,  and  2  fW>m  Durham  UniTorsity.  No  returns  have  been  received  from  Pembroke 
Collejce.    The  total  number  of  undergraduates  in  residence  in  1893-04  was  3,256. 


(')  This  total  includes  3  scholarships  held  by  blind  students. 
(*)  This  total  includes  one  studoit  from  a  theological  ooUege.    Ko  returns  have  been  received 
from  St.  Peter's  College.   The  total  number  of  undergradoates  in  residence  in  1898-94  «m  9j 


of  the  Universities  of  Oxjobd,  Caubkidse,  Dosiiah,  and  Yictobia', 
SciiOLAESHips  or  Exhibitions  in  the  jtn  1893-94. 
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3 

B 

• 

,. 

» 

£i 

16 

H 

G 

67 

8& 

28 

IB 

.\. 

113   SS 

119 

»'» 

7 

-1- 

U 

7 

S^ 

1.707 

>)  ThistDtnl  li 

n  Yorkriiin  Cc 
')  ThwIoWUn 


9  atadBQls  tram  anginserins  Dr  nilwa;  vsrka.  I  Irom  Oveni.  ind  1 
•cholKshipj  held  bj  itudeBti  from  enginetrirg  works. 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION  COMMISSION: 


1.  Stat£XXNt  show  log  prey  ions  Places  of  Epucatiok  of  Womv  at  uio 

NuioiBB  holding  Schol&sships 


1 
1 

1 

Private 

Endowed. 

iProprietaiy. 

Private 
Sohoote. 

Tuition  and 
Home 

Tninhig 
CoU«ei. 

1 

Stady. 

Name  of  CoUt^. 

i 

i. 

1 

, 

Schools. 

Schools. 

• 

1 

i 

H 

48 

s 

H 

1  H 

as 

CQ 

1 

1 

|€ 

i 

Scho 

slii 

1  1^: 

OxfOBD:— 

1 

Udy  MAisvet  Hall 

4 

5 

8 

11 

6 

7 

8 

4 

1 

—      — 

Somervine  College 

4 

6 

I    13 

14 

11 

9 

8 

4 

1 

1 

8 

11 

1    « 

25 

16 

10 

4 

8 

8 

—       — 

1 

t 

CaMBBIDOB  :— 

1 

Girton  OoUeice 

ft 

20 

13 

44 

40 

11 

3 

17 

4 

"""       "~ 

Newnham  College    • 

4 

28 

6 

50 

32 

19 

1 

23 

9 

t    1 

'      9 

41 

19 

100 

78 

30 

*  1 

40    1    IS 

i    I 

VfCTOBiA  : 

1 

Owens  College 

4 

16 

3 

5 

7 

11 

5 

6 

8 

9    '     7 

Manchest4»r. 

1 

Uuiversitv  College 

— 

^■^  • 

4 

11 

8 

15 

5 

6 

.^ 

—   1    —  ' 

Liverpool. 

(Pnpil 
teacher's 

centrw).  i 

Yfwkshire  College 

S 

6 

2 

3 

5 

1 

_ 

1 

_- 

,     1 

1 

T^Mt/llJ 

7 
6 

22 

9 

19 

14 

27 

10 

9          8 

(9        7) 

Uollovay  College 

18 

21 

39 

36 

7 

8 

■ 

7 

F 

4 

1 

1                 , 

Eirhain. 

i 

BoUford  College 

3 

11 

15 

24 

22 

6 

8 

3          1 

—      1      — 

Lotidon. 

i 

M'ostfleld  College 

4 

4 

11 

12 

6 

15 

1 

5 

_ 

% 

Hainmtead. 

TOTAL 

86 

110 

96 

810 

166 

101 

88 

78 

M  i 

11      8 

1 

_ 

— - 

(1)  This  total  includes  1  student  from  Bedford  CoUef(e«  London,  1  from  Owens  Colleice,  and  I 
from  Uuiversity  College,  Liverpool. 
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UKiVERsiTres  of  Oxford,  Gambribge,  London,  and  Victoria,  and  the 
or  Exhibitions  in  the  year  1893-94. 


1 

1 

1 

Publi«5 

Elementary 
fck;hooIs. 

Wt 

lies. 

1 
( 
1    Soottand. 

Ireland. 

Indin 
and  the 
Colonies. 

1 

Foreijfn 
Countries. 

Total. 

1    H 

1 

■•^1 

1     a 

1        V 

H 

• 

I& 

i 

H 

i 

^ 

-§    51 

'  1 

ii 

■2 

i^ 

5^ 

a       &•§ 

S 

1^ 

'     *§ 

^? 

1 

OQ       1   £ 

,  « 

& 

QQ 

^ 

<•> 

00 

a 

OQ          00 

S 

<^ 

1     °° 

& 

( 

_^ 

^_ 

I 

1 

S 

• 

1 

_ 

3 

1 

83 

11 

— 

1 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

^^m 

— 

2 

— 

86 

15 



— 

1 

1 

1        1 

6 

1  1 

8 

1     1 

1 

5 

1 

e9 

26 

1 

1     ~~ 

1 

4 

1 

1 

2 

6 

1 

107 

53 

1 

1 

8 

1 

4 

1 

1 

— 

2 

1 

4    1    - 

140(1) 

48(') 

1              1 

3 

1 

10 

« 

2 

1 

4 

I 

10 

1 

247 

101 

6 

5 

_ 

_ 

__ 

^^ 

„^ 

— 

2 

1 

55 

27 

1     1    - 

•■  ■■ 

^^ 

1 

1 

1 

— 

_    I 

2 

» 

32 

7 

— 

, 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

^^ 

13 

6 

7 

6 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 

1 

100 

80 

1 

1    ~        ~" 

4    ' 

4 

3 

8 

2 

— 

1 

— 

5 

1 

86 

50 



— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

■"" 

2 

1 

46 

26 

8 

— 

— 

"~ 

1 

*   1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

89{») 

^ 

6 

8 

6 

16 

10 

7 

2 

6 

1 

36 

6 

j»7 

249 

(*)  This  total  includes  1  scholarship  held  by  a  student  from  Bedford  College. 
(3)  This  total  includes  1  student  rrom  a  technical  school. 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION  COMMISSION 


D.— Tables  showing  Results  of  Enquiry  made  by  the 
Technical  Education  Board  of  the  London  County 
Council  into  the  Number  of  Pupils  attending 
Secondary  Schools  in  London. 

(Extract  from  London  Technical  Education  Gazette,  Jane  1895.) 

Note. — The  Technical  Edncation  Board  sent  forms  (1)  to  all  the  public 
gccondary  schools  of  London  and  to  proprietary  f^chools  on  a  public  basis, 
nnd  (2)  to  all  private  or  semi-private  schools  which  appeared  in  vie  last  lists 
of  the  London  Matricniation,  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  local  examinations 
and  the  examinations  of  the  College  of  Preceptors.  Returns  wore  received  from 
nil  the  schools  in  Class  1,  except  Westminster  School  and  King's  College  School, 
nnd  from  126  out  of  about  '^60  in  Class  2. 

Tahlk  I. — SuowiNG  the  NoMBEa  of  Pijpils  of  VjLiiious  Ages  receiving  Educatios 

in  Public  Endowed  and  Public  Propkibtaky  Schools. 

{Classified  ((ccordituj  to  Parliamentary  Boroughs.) 

Notg. — The  calcnlation  of  the  proportion  is  approximate  onl  j. 


Names  of 

Boroughs  in  which 

Pupils  reside. 


Popu- 

Istion  or 

I  Boroughs. 


Ages 


Number  of 
Pupils 

at  tendinis 
IliKher 
Poe'd    * 

Schools  in 


of  Pupils,  any  patt  of   anj  \ttai  of 
London,    i    Ix)ndon. 


Number  of 
Pui.ils 

attending 

Lower 

Pee'd 

Schools  in 


Boys. 


Girls.  Boys.  Girls. 


Total  number 
of  Pupils 
attending 

Public 

SeoondAry 

Sobools 

in  any  part  of 

London. 


Number 

perlOMM 
stteudins 

Public 

Seoondsiy 

Schools. 


Girls.  Boys. 


GirlL 


Knstern  and  North-Esst- 
ern  Districts: 
Tower  Hamlets  • 


Bethnal  Green 


Shored  itch 


Hackney 


Ka^t-Contnil  Districts : 
City 


451^1    Under  IS 
13-16 
Over  16 
All  Stfea 

189,132    Under  13 

13-16 

I 

I  Oyerl6 
All  ages 
124»009    Under  IS 
13—16 
I  Over  16 
All  agrs 
229.M2    Under  13 
13-16 
Over  16 
All  ages 


4 
12 

3 
19 


2 

4 
6 


I    - 


37,706 


Under  18 

13—16 

Ovsr  16 

Alleges 


19 
61 
17 
87 

11 

26 

8 

45 


1 

1 

5 

14 

19 
38 

20 

16 

2 

38 


236 

346 

10 

oei 

37 

76 

1 

114 

41 

39 

2 

78 

358 

45t 
29 

840 

88 

62 

2 

137 


147 

149 
24 

820 
17 
18 
1 
36 
47 
19 
3 
60 

260 

261 
41 

492 

80 

39 

3 

122 


358 
13 

610 

37 

76 

2 

115 

41 

35 

2 

78 

877 

605 
45 

027 

94 

78 

10 

182 


147 
151 

28 
826 

17 

18 
I 

38 

47 

10 

*i 

70 


5S{     8 

80  !    u 


265 

00 
530 

100 
56 

5 
160 


3 

6 

136 

n 

28 

u 

68 

14 

2 

1 

88 

29 

SS 

SS 

28 

15 

2 

S 

63 

Si 

164 

61 

219 

US 

19 

tt 

402 

ISO 

282 

300 

234 

16S 

30 

5 

546 

4S4 
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TjLBLB  1. — continued. 


Nkmes  of 

Borougha  in  whioh 

PtipUs  reside. 


Popu- 

lation  of 

Boroughs. 


Ages 
of  Pupils. 


I  Number  of 
j      Pupils 
;  attending 
I     Higher 
Pee'd 
Schools  in 
any  part  of 
Loi 


mdon. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Numlv»r  of 
Pupils      I 
attending 
Lower 
Fee'd 
Schools  in  | 
any  part  of 
London,    j 


Total  number 
of  Pupils 
attending 

Public 

Secondary 

Schools* 

in  any  part  of 

London. 


East -Central  Districts- 
con^. 
Piusbury 


Northern  Districts: 
Islington  - 


Pancras 


Njr  th- Western,  Western, 
West^ntral  and  South' 
Western  (North  of  the 
Thames)  Districts: 
Hampatead     - 


Marylebone 


Paddington 


Westminster 


Strand 


182.454 


819.143 


234^9 


68.416 


142,404 


117,846 


85.774 


64.738 


Under  13 

18—16 

Over  16 

All  ages 

Under  13 

13—16 

Over  16 

All  ages 

Under  13 

13—16 

Over  16 

Alleges 


Under  13 

18—16 

Over  16 

All  ages 

Under  18 

13—16 

Over  16 

All  ages 

Under  18 

13-16 

Over  16 

All  ages 

Under  IS 

13-16 

Over  16 

All  ages 

Under  13 

13-16 

Over  16 

All  ages 


24 
89 
12 
76 

41 

73 

27 

141 

26 
S3 
19 
78 


44 

116 
66 

216 
18 
49 
14 
81 
18 
67 
21 
96 

3 

10 

1 

14 

1 

9 

1 

11 


1 

6 

6 

12 

84 
112 

80 
276 

86 

60 

68 

188 


98 
116 

74 
2i8 

184 
49 
23 

206 
40 
76 
44 

160 

15 
8 
3 

26 
1 
3 
8 
7 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

109 

79 

133 

128 

90 

167 

10 

6 

22 

247 

175 

822 

109 

117 

240 

300 

198 

373 

27 

22 

64 

526 

837 

6C7 

128 

J2S 

164 

166 

112 

198 

16 

7 

36 

809 

242 

887 

78 

77 

11 

166 

118 

116 

9 

242 

88 

73 

7 

118 

87 

92 

6 

186 

86 

67 

2 

144 


27 
89 

2 
68 
64 
41 

6 

101 

28 

28 

7 
68 

98 

89 

8 

136 

183 

77 

12 

222 


122 
198 

66 
381 
186 
164 

23 
328 

66 
130 

28 
214 

90 

102 

7 

199 

86 

66 

8 

166 


Girls. 


Number 
per  IcO.OOO 
attending 

Public 
Secondary 

Schools. 


Bo\8.  Girls. 


80 

96 

11 

187 


201 
310 
102 
618 


168  . 
162 
60 
880 


120 

166 

.76 

861 

188 

90 

29 

807 

68 

99 

61 

213 

108 

47 

6 

161 

134 
80 
15 

229 


78 

US 

13 

179 

75 
117 

16 
208 

66 

86 

16 

166 


174 
276 

91 
541 

97 
117 

16 
280 

47 
108 

24 
179 

180 
204 
14 
898 
144 
110 
5 
259 


46 

53 

6 

104 

64 

97 

32 

103 

68 

69 

26 

163 


172 

222 

100 

608 

136 

64 

20 

219 

53 

80 

43 

181 

216 

94 

12 

322 

224 

138 

26 

3S2 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION  COMMISSION: 


Tabli  l.-^wniiimed. 


Names  of 

Boroughs  in  which 

Pupils  reside. 

Popu- 
lation of 
Boroughs. 

Age 
of  Pupils. 

Number  of 

PupUs 

attending 

Hfghar 

Pee'd 

Schools  in 

any  part  of 

London.  J 

Number  of 

Pupils 

attending 

Lower 

Fee'd 

8cho(ds  in 

any  part  of 

;i  London. 

Total  Nuinber 
ofPumD 
attending 

PcUie 

SecondaiT 

Bchoola 

in  any  part  of 

London. 

Number 

perlWJDM 

aMendus 

Pabtie 

Seeondsiy 

Schook. 

Boys.  Girls.  Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls.  Bojs.  Girb. 

North-Westenu  'Western. 
West-Central,  and  South- 
western (North  of  the 
Thames)  Districts— <»me. 
St.  Geongo's,  Hanorer 
Square. 

78.964 

Under  18 
18-16 

2 
20 

82 

21 

103 
108 

117 
88 

105 
128 

148 
101 

110 
171 

19 
Ul 

Over  16 

5 

18 

8 

11 

IS 

24 

18 

Si 

AUsges 

27 

66 

219 

211 

246 

m 

8» 

S» 

Kensington     • 

166^306 

tJndf!rl8 

23 

182 

78 

10 

96 

192 

58 

111 

18-16 

140 

101* 

182 

21 

281 

212 

168 

IS 

Over  16 

67 

100 

18 

1 

80 

110 

48 

44 

Allsges 

280 

482 

288* 

82 

4W* 

614 

274 

» 

Hammersmith 

97,289 

Under  18 

0 

82 

77 

2 

86 

S4 

86 

34 

18-16 

90 

66 

77 

5 

167 

63 

187 

43 

Over  16 

31 

28 

6 

— 

36 

28 

36 

2S 

AUages 

180 

118 

854t 

7 

SS4f 

125 

384     IS 

Pulhsm      -      • 

91.689 

Under  13 

12 

15 

53 

12 

86 

27 

72      » 

13-16 

96 

18 

81 

25 

177 

48 

IW      « 

Over  16 

88 

9 

7 

4 

40 

IS 

45 

14 

All  ages 

141 

42 

151t 

41 

292) 

83 

814 

8S 

Chelsea           • 

96^253 

Under  18 

7 

28 

87 

81 

04 

104 

94 

IM 

18-16 

10 

12 

92 

74 

Ul 

86 

Ul      8« 

Over  16 

6 

11 

6 

6 

12 

17 

12      17 

South-Westem    Districts 
(South  of  the  Thames) : 
Wandsworth  • 

118,244 

AUsges 
Under  13 

S2 
'  80 

46 
122 

185 
177 

161 

78 

217 
216 

207 
200 

217 
186 

207 
181 

i:^-16 

76 

120 

182 

104 

268 

224 

S84 

2IM 

Over  16 

41 

65 

11 

18 

02 

73 

47 

67 

All  ages 

1S6 

207 

870 

200 

628 

407 

477 

4S3 

Battarsea  and  Clap- 
ham. 

174^256 

Under  13 
18-16 

15 
60 

82 
84 

321 
259 

47 
52 

886 
800 

129 
186 

192 

177 

74 

73 

Over  16 

13 

88 

31 

20 

44 

-58 

21 

SS 

All  ages 

78 

204 

611 

119 

680 

828 

994 

185 

Sonth-Eastem  Districts : 
Lsmbeth 

275.2(»8 

Under  13 

57 

110 

140 

66 

197 

176 

72 

44 

» 

18—16 

105 

108 

216 

129 

321 

257 

117 

88 

Over  16 

66 

57 

la 

20 

85 

77 

31 

« 

Alleges 

228 

276 

875 

215 

606 

401 

220 

178 

*  Including  15  pupils  whose  sges  were  net  specified* 
t  Including  95  pupils  whose  ages  were  not  specified. 
X  Including  10  pupils  whose  sges  were  not  speoifled. 
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Table  T. — ooiUinu^d, 


Names  of 

Boroughs  in  which 

Pupils  reside. 

Popu- 
lation of 
Boroughs, 

Ages 
of  Pupils. 

Number  of 

PupUs 

attending 

Higher 

Fee'd 

Schools  in 

any  ])artof 

London. 

Number  of 
Pupils 

attending 
Lower 
Fee'd 

Schools  in 

any  part  of 
London. 

1 

Total  Number 
of  Pupils 
attending 

Public 

Secondary 

Schools 

in  any  part  of 

London. 

Number 
per  100,000 
attending 

PubUc 
Secondary 

Schools. 

1 

i 

Boys.  Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

South.Eastem  Districts— 
cont, 
Southwarli 

223^40 

Under  13 

3 

1 

60 

20 

63 

21 

28 

9 

13—16 

20 

1 

83 

26 

103 

26 

46 

12 

Over  16 

2 

— 

13 

8 

16 

8 

7 

4 

AH  ages 

26 

2 

156 

58 

181 

66 

81 

25 

Newington 

115.804 

Under  13 

3 

1 

24 

11 

27 

12 

24 

10 

13—16 

10 

— 

36 

17 

46 

17 

40 

15 

OrerW 

— 

1 

3 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

All  ages 

18 

2 

63 

30 

76 

32 

67 

28 

Gamberwell 

266,719 

Under  Vi 

68 

38 

817 

161 

372 

200 

149 

80 

13-16 

140 

60 

386 

263 

684 

308 

213 

121 

Over  16 

78 

26 

40 

60 

118 

86 

47 

Alleges 

282 

114 

742 

474 

1,024 

'688 

409 

235 

Deptford 

101,286 

Under  IS 

4 

6 

16i 

100 

168 

106 

16S 

106 

13-16 

11 

16 

227 

167 

288 

182 

238 

1S2 

Over  16 

6 

8 

16 

61 

21 

68 

21 

59 

All  ages 

20 

29 

407 

318 

427 

847 

427 

347 

Lewisham 

88,663 

Under  13 

27 

140 

160 

102 

106 

242 

218 

269 

13—16 

86 

159 

261 

136 

386 

295 

373 

328 

Over  16 

86 

72 

81 

11 

66 

83 

75 

92 

All  ages 

147 

371 

451 

2i9 

698 

620 

666 

689 

Greenwich      -          - 

78,167 

Under  13 

1 

67 

188 

47 

139 

114 

185 

152 

; 

13—16 

24 

71 

173 

98 

197 

164 

263 

219 

Over  16 

16 

87 

13 

30 

28 

67 

87 

89 

All  ages 

40 

176 

824 

170 

364 

345 

465 

460 

Woolwich  - 

98,866 

Under  13 

3 

14 

74 

60 

77 

74 

77 

74 

13-16 

9 

25 

77 

48 

86 

78 

86 

73 

Over  16 

3 

10 

3 

11 

6 

21 

6 

21 

All  ages 

16 

49 

154 

110 

169 

168 

169 

168 

All  London      - 

4^232,11 

Under  13 

469 

1,294 

3,673 

2,064 

4,042 

3,318 

96-2 

79*5 

13—16 

1,388 

1,386 

4^349 

2,327 

5,747 

8,712 

136*8 

88-4 

Over  16 

679 

784 

860 

390 

929 

1,174 

21-6 

28-0 

'All  ages 

2,446 

3,463 

8,898» 

4,771 

10.888* 

8,234 

257*8 

105*6 

*  Including  ISO  pupils  whose  ages  were  not  specified. 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION   COMMISSION  : 


Table  II.— Showing  the  Number  of  Pupils  of  yarions  Ages  receWtng 
Education  in  the  126  Private  or  Semi-Private  Schools  which  have 
famished  Retnrns. 

{Classified  according  io  Parliameniary  Boroughs,) 


Names  of  Boroughs 
in  which  Pupils  rceide. 

Population 

of 
Boroughs. 

Ages 

of 

Pupils. 

Number 

of  Pupils 

attending 

anjr  of  the 

i26PriTate 

Schools. 

Number 
per  100.000 

attending 
the  126 
Private 
Schools. 

^ 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys.   Girls. 

Ka»tern  and  North-Eastern  Districts : 
Tower  Hamlets          -          -          - 

461^1 

Under  13 
18-16 

1  1 

2  5 

}■ 

Over  16 

—            1 

— 

All  ages 

3             7 

1 

Bethnal  Green          .          -          - 

129.132 

Under  IS  • 

3    1        8 

2 

1 

13-16 

—             2 

— 

Over  16 

1 

— 

— 

All  ages    1 

3           10 

2 

Shoreditch          ... 

124,A09 

Under  13 

2             1 

2 

' 

18—16 

-             1 

1 

- 

Over  16 

— 

- 

All  ages    1 

2             2 

1 

2 

2 

Hackney        ...          - 

229.642 

Under  13 

106        407 

99 

ffl 

13—16 

168         208 

75 

98 

Over  16 

36         101 

16 

45 

All  ages    ' 

1 

400        806 

1 

180 

864 

£ast  Central  Districts 

City       .... 

87,705 

Under  13 

1 
1    ,      — 

8 

— 

18-16 

—    1      — 

— 

— 

Over  16 

— 

— 

— 

- 

,    All  ages 

1 

— 

8 

- 

Finsbury          -          .          .        - 

182,454 

Under  13 

29           8 

16 

2 

13—16 

1 

7           2 

4 

1 

;    Over  16 

"~          ■" 

— 

- 

1 

All  ages 

36            6 

20 

8 

Northern  Districts : 

Islington             ... 

810.148 

Under  18 

1 
194        201 

61 

68 

13—16 

141         116 

44 

36 

,     Over  16 

21    '      80 

7 

9 

1    All  ages 

856        846 

112 

108 

St.  Puicras     .         .         .         . 

284.379 

Under  18 

116    '      48 

47 

31 

18-16 

68    ,      16 

29 

6 

Over  16 

1 

2 

6 

1 

2 

All  ages 

187 

68 

77 

29 
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Table  IL — continued. 


Names  of  Borooghs 
in  which  Papils  reside. 

Population 

of 
Boroughs. 

Ages 

of 
Pupils. 

Number 

of  Pupils 

attending 

any  of  the 

126  Private 

Schools. 

Number 
per  100,000 
attending 
the  126 
Private 
Schools. 

BoTS. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

North-WeBtem«  Weetem,    West-Oen- 
lata,  and  Boubh-Westeiii  (North  of 
the  Thames)  Districts : 
Hampstead 

68,416 

Under  18 

1 
20        106 

1 

1 

1 

20        151 

LV-16 

U    '      56 

12        8a 

Overl6    ' 

1 

1          86 

1          51 

All  ages 

82        198 

42        282 

Harylebone 

142,204 

Under  13 

7           6 

5           4 

18—16 

2    ,        8 

1            2 

Over  16    i 

i 
1.3 

1            2 

All  ages 

10          12 

7            8 

Paddington 

117.846 

Under  IS  , 

34            3 

28    '        3 

18—16      ' 

0    1        8 

1 

8 

8 

Over  16 

-            1 

• 

1 

All  ages 

1 

43           7 

86 

7 

• 

Westminster 

56,774 

Under  18 

1 

_ 

2 

— 

18—16 

— 

1 

— 

2 

Over  16 

— 

—    "      — 

All  ages 

1 

1 

2           2 

Strand          .... 

64^773 

Under  18 

1 

2 

2            3 

18—16 

2 

— 

3          — 

Over  16 

— 

— 

1 

All  ages 

3 

2 

5            3 

St.  George's,  Hanover  Square 

78,864 

Under  18 

1 

1 

1            1 

1 

13-16 

1            8 

t 

1 

4 

Over  16 

1 

1 
1 

AUages    < 

2            4 

2            5 

• 

Kensington    .          -          •           - 

166,806 

Under  13 

128        174 

77         104 

18—16 

81          39 

,      19          25 

Over  16 

2    i      17 

1 

1          10 

All  ages 

161        230 

97         139 

Hammersmith 

97.239 

Under  18 

65          13 

65          13 

13—16 

12            6 

12            6 

Over  16 

— 

1 

1 

1      ^ 

1 

• 

All  ages 

77 

20 

77 

20 

Fulham 

91,630 

Under  18 

1 

108          60 

120    ,      67 

13-16 

27          80 

80          83 

1 

1 
1 

Over  16 

1          29 

1 

3^ 

1 

All  ages 

136 

128 

151 

2 

88660. 
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SECONDARY   EDUCATION  COMMISSION  : 


Table  II. — continued. 


Name  of  Borouff  hu 
in  which  Pupils  reside. 


PopulataoD 
of 


Ages 
of 


fioroiigbs.  >     Pnpils. 


Number 

of  Pupils 

attonoinir 

■oj  of  the 

126  Private 

Schoola. 


Nnmber 
perlOOjOOO 

tbelSi 
Pnv&te 
Schools. 


Girls.     Bojs.  ^  Girl«. 


North- Western. Western,  West-Central.  I 

and  South- Western  (North  of   the  ' 

Thames)  Di8trict8--r/>fif. 

Chelsea 


96,268 


: South- Wetteni  Districts  (South  of  the 
Thames) : 
WandJsworth 


Battersea  and  Clapham 


'Sonth-EHstem  Districts 
Lambeth      - 


Sonthwark 


Ncwington 


Camlxjrwell 


Deptford 


11S»2M 


174^56 


278,203 


228,549 


115304 


255,719 


1013S6 


Under  18 

18— 16 

Over  16 

All  ages 

Under  18 
13—16 
Over  16 

i    Allaffes 

I 

Under  18 

1»— 16 

Over  16 

All  ages 

Under  13 
13—16 
Over  16 

All  ages 

Under  IS 

18—16 

Over  16 

AH  ages 

Under  IS 

18-16 

Over  16 

Alleges 

Under  IS 

13—16 

Over  16 

All  ages 

Under  18 

13-16 

Over  16 

All  Ages 


8 
3 

11 

284 
99 
14 

347 

66 

57 

18 

186 

620 

196 

24 

842 


16 
6 
1 

22 

163 
78 
10 

251 

85 

35 

4 

124 


I 


12 

16 

2 

30 

166 
158 
116 
480 

151 
91 
15 

267 

103 

107 
81 


SSI 

I 
1  — 


1  — 


10 

7 

4 
21 

104    < 

55 

22 
181 

90 

46 

11 

140 


8 

S 

"      1 

213 

90 

IS 
816 

34 

07 
70 

225     ' 
72 
9     , 


12 
16 

t 
30 

151 
144 
105 
400 

86 

52 

9 

147 

TO 
SO 
12 


306     ;     121 

1  — 


1  — 


16 

9 

5 

4S 

1 

4 

21     • 

]fl 

65 

4± 

81 

t£ 

4 

M 

lOO 

75 

85 

90 

35 

45 

4 

11 

124 

146 
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Tablb  II. — continued. 


Nsm<i8  of  Borouffhii 
in  which  Pnpils  retiide. 

Population 

of 
Borouffhs. 

Ages 

of 
Pupils. 

Number 

of  PupiLh 

attenaing 

any  of  the 

126  Private 

Schools. 

Number 
per  100,000 
attending 
the  126 
Private 
Schools. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys.    GIris. 

1 

Houth-Easiera  Districts— ron/. 

Levisham             -                         •  . 

88.663 

i   Under  IS 

1 

1 
160 

169 

178 

188 

'      13—16 

1 

89 

92 

89 

102 

Over  16 

11 

26 

12 

29 

AH  ages 

251 

287 

279 

319 

Greenwich 

78,1«7 

Under  13 

4 

W 

.•) 

25 

1      13-16 

1 

17 

— 

21 

Over  16 

1 

7 

— 

'.♦ 

Aliases 

4 

44 

5 

rtS 

Woolwich 

98,966 

1  UnderlS 

16 

41 

16 

41 

1.^—16 

9 

14 

9 

14 

Over  16 

1 

4 

1     '         4 

All  ages 

26 

69 

28 

Sit 

All  London 

4;232,118 

1  Under  13 

2^79 

2,080 

54-3 

49'5 

'     13-16 

;i.(>« 

I.IOO 

24-8     j  26-2 

!    Over  16 

Ui 

461 

3*4    1  11 

AH  ages 

,3,46'} 

3,641 

82-4       86-7 

Tablk  iil. — Siiowixo  the  Total  NuMBf:R  of  Boys  aud  Giels  in  London 
represented  in  the  preceding  Tables  as  recsiving  Education  in 
Secondary  Schools  in  London. 


Under  IS 
Years  of  Age. 

Hoys.  I  Girls. 


13—16 
Years  of  Age. 


Boys. 


Giris. 


Over  16 
Years  of  Age. 


Boys.   Girls. 


Total 
of  all  Ages. 


Boys. 


Giris. 


K<x'eiviuK  education  in  the  84  |  '  ;  [  \ 

public  endowed  and  Ipubltc  ' 
proprietary  schools        -       -      4,042      S.S'iS     5,747      8,712        029  ,   1,114      10,838» 


Receiving  education  in  the  i 
126  privat*»  or  soiui -private  ! 
schools        -  -  -      2,279 


Total 


2.080      1,045      1,100         li2 


6,321  1 5,438    6,792  I  4,812  , 1,071 


461  :      3,466 


1,574  I  14,304* 


S;iM 


3,041 


11,876 

Including  120 
wliose  ages  were 
not  speclfled. 


tJNIVERniT 


h. 


>>  . 


Ut^ 


I 
I 

i 
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